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THE  HONOURABLE  MARK  ROLLE. 

The  green  slopes  and  fertile  vales  of  Devon  may  demand  a  tribute 
of  admiration  from  the  lover  of  Nature,  and  he  may  exclaim  with 
Carrington — 

'  Lovely  Devonia  I— land  of  flowers  and  song 
To  thee  the  duteous  lay — ' 

But  the  duteous  apostrophe  of  commendation  is  not  imperative  upon 
the  foxhunter  who,  peering  out  of  the  window  of  an  express  train, 
would  naturally  wonder  by  what  possibility  short  of  a  pocket  loco- 
motive a  man  could  get  to  or  live  with  hounds  in  such  an  imprac- 
ticable shire.  However,  it  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  he  sees 
the  worst  of  it,  and  that  there  is  a  country  north  of  Dartmoor,  far 
from  his  ^railroad  ken,  consisting  of  a  moorland  and  undulated 
district,  holding  good  and  lasting  scent,  that  may  be  considered  a 
fair  provincial.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  four  packs  of  foxhounds 
in  Devonshire :  those  of  Lord  Portsmouth,  Lord  Poltimore,  the 
Hon.  Mark  RoUe,  and  Mr.  Trelawny,  that  can  take  a  prominent 
rank  amongst  the  best  establishments  of  the  day.  Moreover,  it  can 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  four  more  popular  M.  F.  H. 
do  not  appear  in  the  annual  list  chronicled  in  the  ^  Field '  and  the 
^  Rural  Almanac'  A  large  share  of  the  pleasure  of  the  hunting  field 
depends  upon  the  temper  and  ability  of  the  Master.  His  task  is  difficult. 
The  control  of  forward  riders  is  a  principal  source  of  annoyance  in  the 
more  favoured  shires.  That  hapless  list  is  composed  of  those  who  are 
honestly  over-anxious  to  be  well  with  hounds  at  all  cost,  from  sheer 
love  of  hunting  ;  of  others  who  ride  from  vanity  and  for  reputation ; 
and  again — ^the  most  mischievous  of  all — those  who  ride  to  sell  their 
horses  -,  discreditable  amalgams  as  they  are  of  jobber,  coper,  and 
blackleg,  belonging  to  every  phase  of  society,  and  perhaps  the  least 
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reputable  of  the  gang,  may  be  accounted  those  of  high  degree. 
Every  excuse  can  be  made  for  an  irritation  that  is  sometimes  carried 
beyond  the  bound  of  decorum  by  an  impetuous  and  petulant  Master. 
But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  one  whose  portrait  appears  on  the 
opposite  page,  who  is  of  a  far  different  temper, — whose  kindhearted- 
ness  and  urbanity  converts  the  field  at  the  covertside  into  the  reality 
of  a  pleasurable  meeting,  and  whose  hounds  can  hunt  and  race  with 
the  best  of  the  land. 

The  Hon.  Mark  George  Kerr  Rolle,  of  Stevenstone,  is  the  second 
son  of  the  late  Charles  Rudolph  Trefusis,  eighteenth  Lord  Clinton, 
by  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  William,  sixth  Marquis 
of  Lothian.  He  was  bom  in  1835,  and  married  in  i860  Lady 
Gertrude  Douglas,  fifth  daughter  of  George  Sholto,  seventeenth  Earl 
of  Morton,  mr.  Rolle  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Under  the  direction  of  the  will  of  the  late  Lord  Rolle, 
who  died  without  issue,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Rolle,  and  inherited, 
with  Bicton  Park  and  Stevenstone,  the  vast  estates  of  that  nobleman 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Devonshire.  The  ample 
wherewith  to  maintam  an  establishment  of  foxhounds  in  proper  form, 
and  to  meet  the  manifold  expenses  incidental  to  the  preservation  of 
a  country  unusually  extensive,  is  essential  to  make  matters  move 
pleasantly  on  all  hands.  It  is  a  well-accepted  truth,  that  where 
hunting  establishments  are  under  the  control  of  private  management, 
the  course  of  foxhunting,  unlike  that  of  a  softer  spell,  is  sure  to  run 
smoothly,  and  is  free  from  the  jangling  contrarieties  that  are  the 
prevailing  blight  of  harlequin  packs.  Mr.  Rolle  commenced  his 
career  as  an  M.  F.  H.  in  1858,  succeeding  Mr.  Moore  Stevens,  of 
Winscot,  in  the  North  Devon  country.  The  hounds  that  were 
transferred  to  him  not  pleasing  his  fancy,  Mr.  Rolle  purchased  the 
pack  of  Mr.  Henry  Deacon,  of  the  Tavistock  country,  now  the 
well-known  Master  of  the  H.  H.  These  hounds  were  high  bred, 
large,  and  uneven,  yet  true  hunters,  and  were  formed  principally  of 
unentered  drafts  from  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  with  others  from  Lord 
Portsmouth,  and  one  or  two  bitches  from  the  Belvoir  kennel.  One 
of  the  latter  may  be  especially  mentioned — Sinful,  by  the  Duke  of 
Rutland's  Contest,  from  Songstress  by  the  Drake  Duster,  Drake- 
Bachelor — Duke  of  Grafton's  Regent  from  Ward  Rascal — Remus — 
Roderick,  by  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Raglan — the  Ward  Rachel.  Mr. 
Rolle  purchased  at  Captain  William's  sale  of  the  RufFord  hounds,  five 
couple  for  370  guineas.  Amongst  them  was  Telegram,  from  Colum- 
bine by  Traitor,  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  Truelass  by  Fairplay 
by  FalstafF  from  Dorothy  by  Lord  Yarborough's  celebrated  Druia. 
This  hound  was  worth  all  the  money,  and  has  proved  by  his  stock 
how  valuable  was  this  cross.  An  addition  also  was  made  by  some 
bitches  from  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  sale.  About  this  time  George 
Whitemore  succeeded  a  very  home-made  article  as  huntsman,  with 
Will  Boxall — now  huntsman  to  Mr.  Trelawny — for  first  whip. 
The  appointment  of  Whitemore  was  most  serviceable  to  a  young 
M.  F.  H. ;  for,  with  great  experience,  he  is  a  perfect  judge  of  hounds 
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in  shape,  quality,  and  work,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  pedieree  and 
character  of  every  foxhound  of  repute  and  disrepute  in  £ngland. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  proficient  in  the  icennel  department,  his  hounds 
being  always  in  the  highest  fettle,  and  standing  their  work  well  to 
the  end  of  the  day,  however  long  it  may  be.  He  was  entered,  so  to 
say,  under  the  Rev.  H.  Farr  Yeatman,  was  afterwards  with 
Mr.  Codrington,  and  came  from  the  South  Berkshire  to  Mr.  Rolle. 
As,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  is  ^  now  getting  too  stiffened  up  to 
^  do  active  duty  with  foxhounds/  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Charles 
Norris,  late  first  whip  to  Lord  Poltimore,  and  this  faithful  servant  of 
an  excellent  master  has  now  retired  from  the  more  ^  active  duties,' 
to  be  the  chief  superintendent  of  a  kennel  that  he  has  laboured  hard 
and  successfully  to  bring  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

Year  by  year  the  pack,  unlike  a  Radical  one,  has  acquired  shape 
and  worth,  until  it  has  arrived  at  that  happy  standard  when  not  only 
it  can  depend  entirely  upon  its  own  resources,  but  can  afFord  to  be 
nice  and  to  draft  for  size,  .^  symmetry,  and  fancy,  since  there  will 
always  be,  in  every  kennel,  a  leaning  towards  favourite  strains.  The 
entry  of  this  year  consists  of  eighteen  couples.  The  dog  hounds  are 
in  great  force,  both  numerically  and  in  quality,  and  the  bitch  hounds 
are  very  clever.  The  best  of  the  entry  are  Guardsman,  Galloper, 
Governess,  and  Garland,  by  Mr.  Colmore*s  Gambler,  from  Riot  by 
York  and  Ains^  Ranger,  from  Ruby  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
Harlequin,  from  Spangle  by  Mr.  Morrell's  Hercules — Sultan,  Saracen, 
and  Sorcerer  by  Mr.  Colmore's  Gambler,  from  Sportly  by  Rockwood, 
from  Stately  by  Mr.  Foljambe's  Sparkler,  by  Mr.  Osbaldeston's 
Ranter  by  Furrier — Trickster,  Tickler,  Tippler,  and  Tomboy,  by 
Lord  Galway's  Furrier  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  Fairplay,  from 
Twilight  by  Telegram,  from  Rapid  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  s  Rode- 
rick. The  working  merit  and  form  of  these  hounds  have  been  de- 
rived from  Captain  Williams'  Telegram,  and  the  York  and  Ainsty 
Ranger  by  Mr.  Lane  Fox's  Ringwood,  by  Lord  Yarborough's  Ruler. 
Crossed  upon  the  &med  Belvoir  tans,  they  have  given  a  character  to 
the  kennel,  and  have  attained  a  speciality  of  feature  such  as  summa- 
rily severs  these  particular  establishments  from  the  commonalty  of 
belter-skelter  packs,  badly  fed  and  worse  managed.  The  hound  of 
the  kennel,  bred  at  home,  is  Rockwood,  by  the  York  and  Ainsty 
Ranger,  from  Susan  by  Lord  H.  Bentinck's  Lounger,  from  the 
Belvoir  Sinful,  whose  pedigree  has  been  already  noticed.  He  is 
now  firm  and  strong,  in  his  eighth  season,  a  hard  runner,  clever 
all  round — ^  has  never  had  a  whip  used  over  him,  and  his  produce  is 
^  equally  good.'  The  Duke  of  Rutland's  Rufus  has  done  great  ser- 
vice, being  the  sire  of  some  of  the  best  hounds,  as  well  as  Lord  Pol- 
timore's  Voyager  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Voyager.  In  a  cele- 
brated run,  during  the  season  before  the  last,  of  4h.  30m.  with  the 
bitch  pack,  from  Rutleigh  Wood  to  Sourton  Tor,  in  Dartmoor 
Forest,  the  Belvoir  bitches  made  themselves  conspicuous  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  day.  In  a  chase  of  this  length  and  duration  of  time, 
through  a  quarter-sessions  lot  of  parishes,  and  over  every  variety  of 
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ground,  this  must  have  been  a  trying  and  gallant  performance.  On 
coming  to  the  wild  moorlands  of  the  forest,  in  the  steep  ascent  of 
Sourton  Moor,  the  Belvoir  tans  ran  hard  at  the  head  without  flinch- 
ing in  pace — up«— up — ^and  pulled  down  their  fox,  when  almost 
dark,  on  the  very  top  of  this  old  Druidic  Tor  of  Dartmoor  Forest, 
which,  in  a  pagan  yore  had  been  often  the  scene  of  human  sacrifice. 
Whitemore  with  his  hounds,  hackles  up,  would  have  been  good  to 
have  run  into  the  Arch-Druid  himself  with  his  Bardi^  Vates  and 
Eubages^  had  they  been  there.  The  hounds  trotted  home,  twenty 
miles,  gaily,  firm  on  their  feet,  without  a  hound  being  lame,  and, 
with  sterns  over  their  backs,  reached  the  kennel  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  They  had  left  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  had  a  nip  of  brandy  all  round. 

Mr.  RoUe  has  an  extensive  country  to  preserve,  and  the  open- 
handed  liberality  with  which  he  performs  this  part  of  the  duties  of  an 
M.F.H.,  faithfully  insures  in  the  home  districts  the  right  return. 
But  in  the  best  portion — the  remoter  part  of  the  moorlands,  known 
as  the  Broadbury  country,  and  its  adjuncts — where,  in  the  days  of 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  of  Tetcott,  Mr.  Phillipps,  of  Landue,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Harris,  of  Hayne,  foxes  were  plentiful,  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  scarcity.  On  the  Holsworthy  side,  Mr.  Bickford 
Coham,  of  Dunsland,  is  a  true  and  stanch  friend ;  his  coverts  at 
Dunsland  having  always  a  plenitude  of  foxes ;  and  Mr.  Melhuish, 
of  Court  Barn,  is  equally  zealous  in  the  cause.  Here  we  pause. 
The  Blagdon,  and  best  country,  which  Mr.  Rolle  was  wont  to 
hunt,  with  his  kennel  at  Holswonhy,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
at  a  time,  has  been  abandoned  from  a  perpetuity  of  blank  days, 
in  spite  of  his  abounding  generosity  on  all  occasions.  The  war 
betwixt  the  gun  and  the  fox  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  between  the 
PVench  and  the  Prussians.  It  is  irreconcileable.  There  is,  however, 
such  a  thing  as  honesty,  the  antithesis  of  which  is  dishonesty ;  there 
is,  also,  truth,  with  a  reverse  that  is,  or  should  be,  appalling  to  the 
right  doer ;  and  it  shall  be  authoritatively  stated,  ex  cathedrd^  that 
nothing  can  extenuate  a  vulpecidal  misdeed,  palpable  as  was  the  sun 
upon  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  with  the  sub- 
sequent denial  of  such  malpractice ;  which  said  lapses  of  integrity 
— the  primary  deed  of  wrong,  and  the  secondary  turpitude  of  the  lip 
— ought  to  be  severely  visited  amongst  men,  so  long  as  rectitude 
prevails,  and  the  transgressor  branded  with  befitting  contumely. 

In  the  home,  or  Torrington  country,  there  is  a  goodly  supply  of 
litters,  strong,  healthy,  and  forward,  the  dry  season  having  oeen 
greatly  in  their  favour  ;  and  with  this  prospect  of  a  brilliant  season — 
scent  permitting — we  take  our  leave  of  the  Hon.  Mark  Rolle,  wishing 
him  that  abundance  of  sport  he  so  richly  deserves. 
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THE  OCEAN  RACE. 

They  parted  where  through  mist  and  rain 
Each  blufF  on  Erin's  rock-bound  coast 

Downsloping  to  the  angry  main* 
Loomed  like  the  presence  of  a  ghost. 

Yet  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm, 
Who  yokes  the  *  white  horse '  to  his  car, 

And  shrouds  in  spray  his  awful  form, 
The  Lord  of  elemental  war. 

Could  tempt  their  anchor  gripe  to  hold 

The  fastness  of  a  friendly  shore ; 
Their  barks  were  staunch,  their  hearts  were  bold. 

There  lay  the  course — what  would  they  more  ? 

Loud  roared  the  signal  of  the  fray. 

They  spread  their  snowy  wings  for  flight ; 

Slow  sank  the  lessening  beacon  ray 
On  yonder  promontory's  height 

As  rivals  in  the  race  of  life 

By  different  paths  their  ends  pursue, 

The  goal  that  crowns  their  eager  strife 
Still  ever  held  in  stead&st  view ; 

So,  by  the  same  stars  ever  led. 

Though  winds  may  shift,  and  currents  change,  ' 
Their  wild  lights  glancing  hr  ahead. 

Across  the  pathless  deep  they  range. 

One  woo'd  the  ruder  northern  breeze. 

The  terrors  of  the  iceberg's  path, 
Whose  floating  crags  the  life-blood  freeze, 

And  crush  the  sailor  in  their  wrath. 

The  other  by  a  sunnier  track 

Essayed  her  haven  of  repose, 
Disdainful  of  the  foaming  wrack 

That  from  the  sea-line  grimly  rose. 

A  gliding  albatross  by  day. 

Seen  like  a  firefly's  lamp  by  night. 
Each  held  her  solitary  way : 

The  ocean  furrows  glistened  white. 

The  wild  wind  whistled  through  the  shrouds, 
The  foaming  torrent  from  the  prow 

Flung  high  its  wreath  of  rainbow  clouds, 
And  fell  in  creamy  flakes  of  snow. 
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And  once  upon  the  tempest  borne, 

Death  sailed  on  ebon  pinions  by, 
And  hapless  seamen's  moans  forlorn 

Were  mingled  with  the  sea-birds*  cry. 

Then  idly  on  a  glassy  deep 

The  useless  sheet  would  court  the  gale, 
The  gaudy  pennon  drooping  sleep, 

And  high  aloft  the  halcyon  sail. 

Now  breaks  the  distant  purple  verge, 

The  everlasting  ocean  line ; 
With  eager  haste  their  course  they  urge, 

Their  eyes  are  dimmed  with  flying  brine  i 

In  vain  with  levelled  glass  they  sweep 

The  vast  horizon's  distant  round. 
No  sail  upon  the  weary  deep, 

No  sign  of  coming  rival  found. 

I'hat  fairy  fleet,  whose  keels  divide 

The  dancing  waters  of  the  West, 
Floats  restless  on  each  varying  tide, 

To  hail  their  first  victorious  guest. 

Oh  joyous  sight !  the  foremost  sail 

Displays  the  '  meteor  flag '  unfurled. 
What  signals  to  each  breeze  its  tale 

Of  triumph  for  the  mother  world  ! 

Like  osprey  baffled  of  her  spoil 

Close  in  her  track  the  Dauntless  flew ) 
Now  ended  all  their  glorious  toil. 

And  honour  to  each  gallant  crew  1 

Brave  hearts  !  may  victories  of  peace 

Old  World  and  New  together  twine  ; 
While  Science  yields  her  fair  increase, 

And  Art  the  treasures  of  her  mine. 

And  let  the  broad  Atlantic  roll 

A  highway  for  the  march  of  mind, 
A  link  of  friendly  soul  with  soul 

In  closer  bonds  of  love  to  bind ! 

Amphion. 
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As  it  is  our  intention  during  the  ensuing  season  to  offer  some 
remarks  under  this  head  on  those  places  of  resort  where  hunting  men 
most  do  congregate,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  better  commence  our 
subject  than  by  saying  a  few  words  on  inns,  innkeepers,  and  accom- 
modation in  general.  Formerly,  when  every  one  travelled  post,  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  accommodation  should  be 
at  hand  when  each  day's  journey  was  terminated  ;  but  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  in  these  latter  days,  when  both  men  of  business  and 
men  of  pleasure  continually  run  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  it  is  not  of  more  importance  still.  It  is  true  we  do  not  drag 
our  weary  way  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  over  bad  roads,  day  after 
day,  from  one  market  town  to  another ;  but  with  the  facilities  of 
travel  placed  at  our  disposal  we  are  not  content  to  abide  in  one  place 
for  the  term  of  our  natural  lives.  We  like,  as  the  whim  seizes  us,  to 
pitch  our  tent  now  here  now  there  as  necessity  or  fancy  may 
dictate.  Under  these  circumstances,  comfortable  if  not  luxurious 
quarters  are  as  much  a  necessity  now  as  when  several  nights  had  to 
be  passed  on  the  road  during  a  long  journey :  our  ideas  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  obtaining  them  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  It  is 
well,  also,  the  reader  should  understand  that  we  do  not  write  for 
Dives,  who  like  the  snail  can  almost  move  his  house  with  him,  and 
can  take  his  own  man  cook,  and  all  his  other  homely  comforts ;  but 
for  the  wandering  sportsman  of  more  moderate  means,  who  is 
entirely  dependent  on  hotels  and  livery  stables.  After  the  rise  and 
fall  of  hotel  companies  without  number — whose  houses  by-the-way 
were  too  often  whitened  sepulchres,  fair  without  and  foul  within — and 
after  numerous  bankruptcies  and  failures,  our  hotels  even  now  are 
in  many  places  far  from  what  they  should  be.  The  comfort  of  the 
old-fashioned  hostelry  is  lost,  and  its  place  filled  by  huge  rooms  all 
glare  and  glitter,  looking-glass  and  gas,  which,  however,  to  our 
mind  by  no  means  make  up  for  having  to  be  satisfied.  Heaven  save 
the  mark  I  with  bad  wine  and  worse  cookery.  It  is  in  the  hope  of 
being  somewhat  of  a  guide  to  our  readers  in  these  matters,  that  we 
undertake  to  indite  the  present  article,  and  essay  to  give  some  hints 
on  the  important  subject  of  country  quarters,  after  many  years' 
experience  of  knocking  about  all  over  the  country  ;  and  if  anything 
we  write  may  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  present  state  of  things 
and  arousing  the  British  landlord  to  a  sense  of  his  duties  and  obli- 
gations, our  labours  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  innkeeper  of  the  present  day,  as  he  is  now 
to  be  found — of  course  our  remarks  refer  to  the  race  collectively, 
for  happily  there  are  some  exceptions. 

The  host  of  the  period  may  follow  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  predecessors  by  coming  out  to  meet  you  on  your  arrival,  or  he 
may  not,  that  act  of  civility  entirely  depending  on  whether  he  is  in 
a  good  humour  or  the  reverse,  or  may  in  some  sort  and  some  hotels 
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depend  on  the  quantity  of  brandy  and  water  he  has  imbibed.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  visitor  is  received  either  by  a  flaunting  female,  a 
greasy  man  armed  with  a  napkin,  supposed  to  be  the  waiter,  or  a 
sour-tempered  grubby  one  who  acts  as  boots. 

The  young  lady,  should  she  chance  to  be  one,  then  rings  a 
bell,  which  operation  brings  forth  another  of  her  sex,  slack  and 
untidy  about  the  heels,  bad  as  to  her  shoes,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  loose  and  somewhat  dirty  in  the  matter  of  stockings, 
who  shows  you  to  your  bedroom,  while  the  perpendicular  young 
person,  who  looks  as  if  she  wished  you  in  the  Red  Sea  for  presuming 
to  interrupt  her,  returns  to  her  newspaper  or  shilling  novel,  or,  no 
unusual  case,  a  flirtation  with  some  ill-dressed  and  heavily-jewelled 
young  man  within  the  bar.  In  the  hotel  bedroom  itself  we  must 
admit  to  some  improvement  of  late  years,  as  formerly  the  bed  was 
a  kind  of  marquee  which  took  up  the  whole  of  the  apartment,  and 
was  of  such  dimensions  as  to  contain  a  family  within  its  curtains 
with  ease.  Thanks  to  modern  inventions,  the  furniture  of  hotel 
chambers  is  generally  much  improved,  and  if  a  man  talks  civilly  to 
the  chambermaid,  and  makes  friends  with  the  boots,  he  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  his  morning  tub.  To  the  honour  of  Ireland  we 
can  safely  aver,  after  having  travelled  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
England  and  half  Europe^  that  the  first  and  only  place  where  we 
were  voluntarily  offered  a  tub  was  at  the  Bilton  Hotel,  in  Dublin, 
some  seven  years  ago. 

A  visitor  is  too  generally  reckoned  up  by  the  amount  of  his 
luggage,  and  on  our  hunting  excursions  we  do  not  imitate  the  great 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  or  some  of  the  Alpine  Club,  in  their  very  small 
amount  of  baggage,  but  have  all  our  comforts  and  extras  in  the 
shape  of  boots  and  boot-trees,  whips,  and  a  favourite  Oldaker 
saddle,  still  further  denoting  our  line  of  life,  we  are  not  generally 
taken  for  a  Wesleyan  minister  going  to  hold  forth  at  a  Tea-and-Bible 
'party,  and  are  perhaps  suspected  of  coming  to  stop  for  hunting. 

Descending  the  stairs  perchance  we  meet  the  landlord,  who  gives 
something  between  a  bend  and  a  bob,  which  he  means  for  a  bow, 
followed  by  a  mild  observation  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere; 
our  inquiries  regarding  dinner  generally  elicit  the  very  old  answer, 
'  nice  tender  steak,  veal  cutlet,  or  roast  fowl,'  three  very  good  things 
when  well  done  by  a  first-class  cook ;  but  in  country  quarters  the 
steak  is  invariably  like  the  flap  of  an  old  saddle,  the  cutlet  something 
covered  with  grease,  and  the  fowl  resembling  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches  after  a  fall  in  a  brook.  Usually  on  the  following  day, 
expressing  a  desire  to  know  if  there  is  nothing  else,  our  host  puts  on 
a  troubled  expression  of  countenance,  and  suggests  a  ^  nice  fried  sole/ 
somewhat  ancient  as  a  rule,  ^  and  a  bird,'  which  exhausts  his  bill  of 
fare.  Finding  further  inquiry  useless,  we  order  dinner  at  seven- 
leave  it  to  him — and  resign  ourselves  to  endure  the  worst.  A 
sojourn  in  some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns  may  add  to  the  length 
of  the  bill  of  fare,  by  the  amount  of  an  entree  or  two ;  but,  reader, 
touch  them  not,  unless  you  can  depend  on  the  host  and  his  chef  ^ 
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these  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  make  the  best  you  can  of  the  solids, 
and  eschew  these  remnants  of  former  repasts,  for  as  a  rule  they  are 
nothing  more.  Trusting,  as  we  said,  to  the  landlord,  we  find  one  of 
the  routine  dishes  put  before  us  atrociously  cooked,  and  we  eat,  and  are 
not  thankful.  It  is  a  generally  received  axiom  that  a  hungry  man  is 
a  cross  man,  and  we  confess  ourselves  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  and 
when  the  dinner  is  bad  we  become  a  shade  more  nasty  than  ever : 
then  nothing  so  disturbs  our  equanimity  as  to  see  a  waiter  coming 
across  the  room  with  a  green  glass  in  one  hand  and  the  inevitable 
red-bound  wine  carte  in  the  other,  wherein  we  know,  by  presen- 
timent,  we  shall  be  tantalized  by  grand  names  of  wines  that  never 
have  been,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  in  the  cellars,  and  correspondingly 
high  prices. 

Why  is  it,  we  ask,  that  at  all  London  clubs,  where  nothing  is  sold 
at  a  loss,  we  can  get  good  ordinary  sherry  at  three  and  sixpence  or 
four  shillings  a  bottle,  more  than  which  is  always  charged  for  Cape 
wine  at  hotels  ?  and  why  is  vin  ordinaire,  which  can  be  bought  at 
Fearon's  for  tenpence  a  bottle,  dubbed  St.  Julien  and  charged  four 
shillings  ?  A  sight  of  the  carte  makes  us  nearly  as  temperate  as 
J.  B.  Gough,  and  we  turn  to  that  best  of  British  beverages,  Burton 
beer.  No  one  certainly  has  advanced  the  cause  of  temperance  more 
than  the  English  landlord  by  the  prohibitive  price  he  puts  on  wine, 
which  he  converts  into  a  dram,  and  does  not  allow  to  become  a 
national  beverage.  We  imagine  their  mistaken  theory  to  be, 
that  it  is  better  to  make  five  hundred  per  cent,  out  of  Mr.  Green, 
than  a  modest  fifty  out  of  others,  who  are  driven  to  pale  ale,  and 
brandy  and  soda.  The  carte  at  any  time  lashes  us  to  fury,  but  what 
are  our  feelings  when  looking  under  the  head  of  Bordeaux,  we  see 
Chateau  Margaux,  1848,  twelve  shillings  !  Did  any  one  ever  see 
a  wine  carte  without  this  quotation  ?  and  when  we  know  that  the 
annual  average  of  the  estate  is  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  tuns,  or 
six  hundred  and  forty  English  hogsheads,  we  should  not  be  inclined 
to  lay  out  twelve  shillings  on  such  fluid  unless  we  had  very  great 
confidence  in  our  host. 

Now  as  wine  in  hotels  is  generally  dear  and  nasty,  prior  to  start- 
ing on  our  hunting  excursions  we  always  go  to  York  Street  and  get 
from  Messrs.  Kingston  and  Co.  a  few  dozens  of  claret  and  a  little 
dry  champagne  for  grand  days :  with  this  we  are  perfectly  safe  ;  and 
we  think  we  now  know  what  to  ^  eat,  drink,  and  avoid  as  well  as 
most  people. 

England  has  advanced  in  many  things  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  in  the  matter  of  public  eating  and  drinking  we  incline 
to  the  opinion  that,  despite  schools  of  cookery,  and  other  such-like 
institutions,  she  has  retrograded.  In  former  times,  when  the 
landlord  knew  his  business,  and  was  not  above  attending  to  it,  he 
brought  in  the  first  dish  himself,  and  looked  in  on  his  guest  to  see 
if  all  was  going  on  right,  and,  if  things  were  not  to  his  liking,  would 
look  into  it,  and  personally  set  matters  straight.  But  now  the 
ordinary  host  is  far  too  fine  a  gentleman,  and  in  these  republican 
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days  he  makes  no  distinction  between  a  gentleman  who  spends  his 
five  or  ten  pounds  a  week  in  his  place,  and  honest  Binks  the  bajgman, 
who  has  just  dropped  in  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  Indeed 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Binks  gets  the  most  attention  for  his 
money.  Happily  there  are  landlords  and  landlords,  though  as  a 
rule  they  sail  entirely  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  as  they  are  decidedly 
public  characters,  we  consider  them  as  much  open  to  criticism  as 
the  Prime  Minister.  We  have  during  our  hunting  travel  of  twenty 
years  come  across  landlords  who  have  been  all  that  we  could  wish, 
while  others  were  all  that  we  did  not  wish :  it  is  our  intention  to 
give  our  readers  the  full  measure  of  our  experience,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  prove  of  benefit  to  such  as  are  intent  on  travelling.  We 
should  much  like  the  enterprising  Mr.  Cook,  of  Leicester  and 
London,  to  conduct  a  caravan  of  Bonifaces  to  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  make  them  look  into  the  way  things  are  conducted  in 
the  big  hotels  on  the  Rhine,  and,  despite  the  unpromising  picture 
drawn  of  the  obdurate  and  intractable  host  in  ^  Anne  of  Geierstein,* 
we  fancy  they  would  in  these  latter  days  pick  up  much  to  their 
advantage.  He  should  introduce  them  to  Mr.  Bauer  at  Zurich,  and  take 
them  to  the  Schweizer  Hof  at  Lucerne,  where  formerly  we  used  to 
see  the  old  landlord  Segesser,  who  was  a  Member  of  Parliament 
and  a  Colonel  of  Cavalry,  in  the  morning  commanding  his  regiment 
and  in  the  evening  cutting  up  chickens  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  he 
was  a  gentleman  every  inch  of  him.  But  the  German  and  Swiss 
landlords  are  not  above  their  business,  and  learn  it  thoroughly, 
consequently  many  of  them  make  very  large  fortunes.  In 
English  hotels  it  is  another  part  of  speech,  and  their  management 
borders  on  the  marvellous ;  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  in  many  that 
we  could  name,  is  left  entirely  to  the  servants,  who  are  aghast  at  the 
apathy  of  their  masters.  The  following  came  under  our  notice  in  a 
small  one.  A  hunting  gentleman  who  had  his  servants  and  five 
horses  had  lived  in  one,  and  that  a  small  one,  for  a  fortnight,  regularly 
breakfasting  and  dining  in  the  coffee  room,  when  one  day  happening 
to  meet  the  manager  he  was  mistaken  for  a  casual  visitor,  and 
asked  if  he  wanted  a  bedroom.  At  this  house  a  man  may  arrive  in 
November  and  stay  until  April  without  seeing  the  landlord  save  by 
the  merest  accident.  On  his  arrival  he  does  not  trouble  to  meet 
him ;  his  weekly  bill  is  paid  to  the  waiter  or  the  young  lady  who 
patronises  the  ^  Family  Herald  ;'  and  when  he  departs  it  is  with  a 
benediction  from  the  boots.  How  different  this  to  the  ^  Bon  voyage 
^  etd  i annie prochaine^  with  which  the  continental  host  speeds  his 
parting  guest.  True,  the  words  may  be  but  a  form^  but  civility  is 
pleasant  in  any  shape.  For  grand  hotels,  got  up  by  companies,  we 
entertain  the  greatest  dislike  and  distrust,  and  the  time  (but  short, 
certainly)  spent  in  one  at  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Brighton  last 
autumn,  where  they  appeared  to  reckon  the  charge  by  the  time  they 
kept  us  waiting  for  whatever  was  ordered,  and  spun  both  the 
charges  and  waiting  out  to  the  fullestextentof  human  endurance,  rises 
vividly  before  us  when  they  are  mentioned :   of  course  there  are 
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exceptions,   though   unluckily   we    have    seldom    fallen    in    with 
them. 

Moreover,  we  object  to  being  called  550,  or  any  other  combina- 
tion of  figures  in  place  of  our  own  proper  nomenclature,  also  if 
anything  goes  wrong  we  like  to  find  a  responsible  person  to  pitch 
into,  whereas  in  these  places,  as  Sam  Weller  would  have  said,  when 
somebody  ought  to  be  whopped,  there  is  nobody  to  undergo  the 
operation. 

Of  lodgings  we  have  also  had  considerable  experience,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  have  found  them  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  combining 
all  the  (Usagr^tnens  of  the  worst  hotels  with,  in  too  many  instances, 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  dirt  superadded.  Without  a  good  and 
willing  valet  we  would  advise  no  hunting  man  to  think  of  them, 
and  then  it  is  a  chance  if  both  master  and  man  are  not  starved  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  for,  unless  the  lodger  is  content  to  look 
sharply  after  the  commissariat  department  himself,  he  will  find  no 
saving  in  expense.  Moreover,  they  are  uniformly  dull,  and  without 
a  friend  unendurable,  unless  there  chance  to  be  a  good  club  in  the 
town  where  the  lodger  can  dine  and  pass  his  evening.  The  cooking 
as  a  rule  is  as  bad,  often  worse  than  in  hotels,  therefore,  unless 
lodgings  are  highly  recommended  for  cooking,  cleanliness,  and  com- 
fort, we  advise  our  readers  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Having  thus  taken  our  preliminary  scamper  through  the  comforts  and 
discomforts  the  travelling  sportsman  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
endure  in  his  peregrinations,  we  must  devote  a  few  sentences  to  his 
^thful  companion  the  horse;  and  here,  if  there  are  good  livery 
stables  attached  to  the  hotel,  or  such  are  to  be  procured  in 
the  town,  we  advise  the  traveller  to  take  them  rather  than 
hamper  himself  with  private  ones,  and  the  trouble  of  buying  forage, 
&c.  Another  by  no  means  unimportant  point  to  those  whose 
time  only  allows  them  to  hunt  for  short  intervals,  is  the  chance 
of  getting  mounted,  should  anything  happen  to  either  of  their  own 
nags ;  and  we  all  know  the  vexation  of  finding  ourselves  with  a 
lame  one,  during  perhaps  the  last  day  we  can  devote  to  r  the 
chase,  or  when  there  fis  a  chance  of  a  frost  setting  in  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  hounds  at  their  best  fixture  and  close 
at  hand,  with  no  rideable  horse  to  be  procured  to  supply  his 
place.  Why  innkeepers  in  good  countries  should  not  keep  a  good 
horse,  or  even  two,  that  their  guests  could  fall  back  ^on  in  time  of 
need,  is  more  than  we  can  understand  ;  and  surely  at  the  price  men 
wishing  to  be  well  carried  are  willing  to  pay,  and  do  pay,  they  would 
more  than  earn  their  keep.  The  general  state  of  livery  stables  is 
that  some  man  invests  in  a  lot  of  old  screws  worth  about  ten 
pounds  a  piece,  rigs  them  out  with  saddlery  which  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  a  hundred-acre  farmer's  cob,  and  then  has  the  con- 
science to  ask  fourteen  or  sixteen  guineas  a  month  for  them  as 
hunters,  as  a  rule  working  them  as  posters  during  the  intervals 
that  they  chance  to  be  out  of  commission.  The  unhappy  man  who 
is  driven  to  hire  by  the  day  generally  finds  that  at  the  expense  of 
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from  two  to  three  guineas  (the  latter  price,  if  it  is  anything  of  a 
country)  he  is  put  on  a  horse,  say  on  Wednesday,  that  Captain 
Smasher  has  ridden  nearly  to  death  on  the  Monday,  and  the  manager 
of  the  provincial  bank  has  exercised  with  the  harriers  for  four  or 
five  hours  by  way  of  earning  his  keep,  and  working  off  the  stiffness 
on  Tuesday.  If  he  is  quiet  he  is  so  stale  he  cannot  move  without 
coming  on  his  nose,  if  rideable  without  superhuman  exertion  in 
working  the  Latchfords,  he  pulls  to  the  verge  of  madness.  Of  course 
good  horses  are  to  be  hired,  and  as  they  are  cheapest  in  the  end 
we  advise  all  those  who  do  not  horse  themselves  to  apply  to  Tom 
Percival,  of  *  Wansford  in  England,'  but  they  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  for  being  well  carried.  That  is,  however,  far  before  paying 
dearly  to  be  carried  badly. 


RIDING  HOBBIES. 


I  AM  utterly  weary  of  the  great  city,  at  war  with  my  comrades,  and 
disgusted  with  everything.  I  feel  inclined  to  kick  the  ^  Echo '  boys 
in  the  Strand,  and  have  more  than  once  been  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  high  words  with  people  who  block  up  the  pathway  at  the  bottom 
of  Wellington  Street,  and  stare  at  the  newspaper  placards  suspended 
to  the  ^  Field '  railings.  I  should  like  to  poison  the  black  dog  that 
haunts  the  stage-door  of  the  Gaiety.  The  men  who  hang  about  a 
familiar  flight  of  steps  hard  by,  and  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
opening  cab-doors,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  treadmill.  No  !  I  don't 
take  the  least  interest  in  the  War,  and  it  matters  not  one  farthing  to 
me  whether  Teuton  or  Gaul  shall  prevail.  I  hope  the  King  of 
Prussia's  Steinberger  may  disagree  with  him,  and  trust  that  the 
Emperor's  Burgundy  will  turn  acid  on  his  stomach.  I  won't  attend 
to  my  work  I  i  ou  or  any  one  else  who  so  lists  may  go  and  hearken 
to  those  stupid  people  pretending  to  make  bets.  There  is  no  betting 
to  speak  of  now-a-days,  and  a  good  thing  too.  I  am  glad  of  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  and  I  am  glad  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ex- 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  porter.  My  soul  rejoices  when  I 
reflect  that  no  more  money  will  roll  into  the  coffers  of  the  youths 
who  erstwhile  compelled  the  active  cabhorse,  or  dispensed  the  tooth- 
some bloater,  or  the  savoury  sole  fresh  from  the  pan.  It  is  not  the 
least  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  of  any  one  doing  well,  or  feeling  happy, 
or  amassing  coin.  I  don't  like  anything  or  anybody,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  gentleman  with  the  note-book,  and  the  beard,  and  the  large 
snufF-box.  Thank  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  have  a 
^  pinch. 

Oh  London  streets,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in  the  case 
of  the  lowly  individual  who  writes  these  lines  1  Time  was  when  my 
temper  was  sweet  as  a  maiden's  kiss.  Time  was  when  my  heart  in- 
variably throbbed  responsive  to  the  tale  of  woe  ;  when  a  manly  tear 
would  moisten  my  bronzed  cheek  as  I  listened  to  the  sorrows  of  my 
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fellow-men,  and  an  appeal  for  assistance  (at  a  moderate  rate  of  inte- 
rest) was  never  disregarded.  Now  things  are  altered  entirely ;  and 
when  Jones  tells  me  that  speculation  has  ruined  him,  I  say  that  ic 
serves  him  right ;  and  if  Smith  implores  me,  with  wet  eyes,  to  lend 
three-and-sixpence  to  save  him  from  a  dungeon,  I  look  another  way 
and  whistle.  It  is  quite  clear  that  I  was  not  made  for  a  town  life. 
It  has  a  highly  injurious  effect  upon  my  organisation ;  and  if  the 
thousands  of  correspondents  who  are  constantly  writing  to  compli- 
ment me  on  my  literary  productions  mean  what  they  say,  they  will 
at  once  commence  a  subscription  to  enable  me  to  end  my  days 
amongst  fields  and  hedgerows.  N.B.  Communications  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  me,  direct,  and  not  to  the  Proprietor  of  this  Magazine,  who 
might  forget  to  forward  the  enclosures. 

Those  woods  and  hills  and  mountain  streams  that  I  think  and 
dream  about  ar^  the  medicines  that  would  cure  my  complaint.  If  I 
were  to  sit  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  Leyburn  Shawl,  no  doubt  I 
should  be  able  to  smile  [again ;  and  two  days'  fishing  in  the  Swale 
would  go  a  great  way  towards  restoring  my  lost  peace  of  mind.  If 
I  had  my  own  way,  and  was  not  the  slave  of  a  despot,  who  writes 
me  that  my  article  must  be  sent  in  by  the  25th,  I  know  what  I  should 
do  this  veiy  instant.  I  would  borrow  that  magic  carpet  of  the 
^  Arabian  Nights,' — most  likely  it  is  in  the  British  Museum  now— > 
would  seat  myself  upon  it,  grin  defiance  at  baffled  taskmasters  and 
disappointed  boys  for  ^  copy,'  would  exclaim,  ^  North  Yorkshire, 
^  sharp  !  Please  put  me  down  at  the  corner,'  and  shoot  away  through 
the  air  like  a  bee  released  from  the  honey -hunter's  hand. 

I  would  lie  on  my  back  in  the  hill  grass  with  my  eyes  half  closed 
and  listen  to  the  insects  humming  in  the  air,  and  to  the  murmur  of 
the  river,  now  soft,  now  deep,  as  the  wind  sank  or  swelled.  I  would 
listen  with  drowsy  pleasure  to  the  coo  of  the  cushat  in  the  fir  copse, 
and  watch  the  kestrel  as  he  hung  high  in  air  above  the  cliff  where 
his  home  lies.  I  would  glance  lazily  at  the  reapers  amongst  the 
golden  grain  in  the  long  narrow  field  down  below,  and  mark  how 
they  fought  their  way  through  the  breast-high  stalks,  dealing  destruction 
on  the  swarming  host,  like  the  Six  Hundred  in  the  Balaklava  charge. 
I  would  gaze  placidly  on  the  sheep  dotting  the  distant  slope,  like 
moving  blocks  of  gray  stone.  So  still  would  I  lie,  than  when  the 
dog-fox  emerged  from  the  brake  hard  by,  and  sniffed  the  air  and 
peered  about  him,  he  should  not  detect  the  whereabouts  cf  the  sus- 
pected foe.  The  magpies,  as  they  flew  past  wrangling  and  screaming 
in  their  sheeny  blue-black  and  white  coats,  would  fail  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  me,  and  the  shy  jay  might  sit  on  the  nearest  tree  and  preen  the 
blue  beauty  on  his  wings,  and  wot  not  that  man  was  nigh.  The  dis- 
Unt  rattle  of  the  carts  returning  from  market,  the  rustic  songs  of 
their  drivers,  the  barking  of  the  accompanying  sheepdog,  and  the 
crack  of  the  waggoner's  whip  would  be  as  sweet  music  in  my  ears. 
The  lowing  of  the  cows  in  the  pasture,  suggestive  of  milking-time, 
the  clanking  of  the  pail  as  the  ruddy-cheeked  lass  answered  the  sum- 
mons of  the  kine,  the  pale  smoke  from  the  chinmeys  of  the  farm- 
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stead  creeping  above  the  trees — are  sights  and  sounds  that  would  aid 
me  more  than  all  the  drugs  in  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

It  must  be  so.  Let  what  will  occur  I  must  take  train  for  the 
county  of  the  acres,  whose  number  is  impressed  on  my  memory  by 
queries  answered  times  out  of  number.  The  opportunity  is  too  favour- 
able to  be  lost,  and  under  the  shadow  of  £bor  and  Danum  spires 
shall  my  lot  be  cast,  so  long  as  escape  from  servitude  can  be  per- 
mitted. Visions  float  before  me  of  stolen  excursions  to  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  county ;  of  hours  passed  in  exploring,  with  worm 
and  fly,  the  holes,  the  hollow  banks,  the  deep  pools,  and  boisterous  runs 
of  some  fell-born  trout  stream.  It  is  just  possible  that  I  may  squeeze 
time  enough  to  pass  an  hour  by  the  quiet  corner  in  the  old  river  where, 
years  ago,  I  stood  and  slaughtered  the  broad-striped  perch  until  I  was 
satiated.  Perhaps,  when  my  lively  minnow  swims  into  the  deep 
black* water  beneath  the  arch,  it  will  be  seized  by  a  chub  of  such 
weight  and  mettle  as  long  ago  I  drew,  flapping  and  struggling,  from 
the  same  darksome  retreat.  There  used  to  be  plenty  of  gudgeon  just 
below,  in  a  haunt  known  to  myself  alone.  Once  and  again  has  a 
small  red  worm  played  deadly  havoc  amongst  these  eager  and  tooth- 
some Ashlings.  That  was  at  a  time  when  the  sport  alone  attracted 
me  to  the  riverside.  I  know  now  that  gudgeon  are  good  for  break- 
fast, and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  three  or  four  dozen  of  them,  pearly 
fresh  from  the  water,  reposing  on  the  damp  grass,  would  be  increased 
by  the  reflection  that  anon  they  would  look  more  dainty  still,  fried  to 
a  tasty  brown  and  pillowed  on  parsley.  Dim  notions  haunt  me  too  of 
long  walks  that  may  be  accomplished  from  dale  to  dale ;  of  midday 
^  snacks  '  at  lone  roadside  and  hill  publics,  where  the  housewife  will 
place  on  the  coals  savoury  rashers  whose  fragrance,  as  they  are  being 
prepared,  will  goad  the  wayfarer  to  a  rabies  or  delirium  of  hunger. 
Old-fashioned,  wooden-seated  publics  where  the  eggs  are  fresh,  and 
the  brown  bread  crusty,  the  butter  sweet,  and  the  beer  brisk  :  where 
you  can  lunch  sumptuously  and  gratify  the  hostess  for  the  price  of  a 
sandwich  and  sherry  in  the  great  Babylon  it  is  your  joy  to  have  left 
behind.  In  the  tramp  across  those  well-remembered  heights,  soft  as 
a  Turkey  carpet  with  their  coat  of  moss  and  heather,  I  shall  startle 
the  whirring  grouse  from  their  couch  (may  the  keeper  be  distant !) 
and  listen  to  the  moaning  peewit  and  shrill-voiced  curlew,  as  in  days 
gone  by.  The  cuckoos  will  have  vanished  from  the  hunting  ground 
once  so  dear  to  them,  but,  to  make  up  for  their  absence,  there  will, 
perhaps,  be  a  booming  snipe  or  two,  and,  mayhap,  a  ring-ouzel,  and, 
if  I  am  in  luck's  way,  a  glimpse  may  be  caught  of  the  bold  and  savage 
little  merlin,  who  holds  sway  over  the  feathered  dwellers  on  the 
moor ;  or,  perhaps,  from  the  summit  of  some  tall  and  rugged  cliiF 
may  fall  the  hoarse  croak  of  a  raven,  well-nigh  the  last  of  his  race, 
proof  against  shot,  and  poison  and  trap. 

Whether  these  delights  be  realised  or  no,  is  it  not  something  to  lie 
back  in  the  cozy  Great  Northern  carriage  and  think  about  them  ?  If 
time  avails  not  to  enjoy  those  pleasures,  the  very  recollection  of  which  is 
now  as  sweet  as  was  the  participation  in  them  in  days  when  their  loss 
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was  undreamt  of,  it  is  much  to  pass  by  the  fields  and  lanes  and  wood 
of  the  bonnie  Yorkshire  land,  and  to  know  that  the  loved  old  haunts 
are  near  at  hand.     In  any  case,  even  if  fishing  is  unattainable  and 
dales*  walk  utterly  tabooed,  the  enjoyments  of  the  race  weeks  are 
legitimately  my  own ;  and,  despite  the  necessity  of  producing  un- 
limited ^  copy,'  of  catching  trains  with  parcels,  of  telegraphing  in 
such  time  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  your  message  arriving  before 
the  paper  e;oes  to  press,  York  and  Doncaster  are,  in  my  present  state 
of  mind,  Elysiums  of  happiness  and  repose.    I  could  amuse  myself  wel 
from  Barnet  to  Knottingley  by  musing  over  the  old  Turf  names  and 
stories  suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  towns  by  Ouse  and  Don.  New- 
market alone  can  compete  with  the  two  Yorkshire  towns  in  the  chapters 
she'supplies  to  racing  histo^.   I  protest  that  I  can  take  up  a  mouldering 
record   of  races   run  at  Black  Hambleton,  or  RawclifFe  Ings,  or 
Knavesmire,  or  the  Town  Moor,  and  read  it  with  pleasure  from 
title  to  Finis,  thinking  the  while  not  on  the  horses  alone,  but  on  the 
men  and  the  manners  of  those  ancient  Turf  days.    My  little  frowsy- 
backed  *  1752'  volume,  with  the  York  and  Hambleton  Plates  run 
for  up  to  date,  is  a  treasure  that  should  only  be  parted  with  under  the 
tortures  of  the  rack,  although  its  contents  have  been  so  thoroughly 
and  frequently  perused  that,  from  memory  alone,  it  would  be  nearly 
possible  to  bring    out  another    edition.      Blessings    on  *  J,  Jack- 
^  son,  Petergate,   York,'  who,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago, 
sent  forth  the  little  book  to,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  unappreciative 
world  !    Still,  what  enthusiasm  and  spirit  there  must  have  existed !  how 
hard  the  Ridings  must  have  been  on  their  Hobbies,  even  in  those  days, 
when  thirty-one  mares  could  run  in  1 7 19  for  the  Hambleton  King's 
Plate !     Nor  this  alone,  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Johnson ;  for  the  Judge 
or  the  Tryers,  as  the  case  might  be,   industriously  placed  sixteen 
of  them.     The  Manning  of  the  period  had,  in  all  probability,  no  very 
hard  time  of  it  at  the  scale.     What  the  Prophets  and  the  Press  said 
of  the  affair  is  unhappily  for  ever  lost.     All  that  remains  is  the 
statement  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  black  mare  won  ;  and  nothing 
else  very  remarkable  can  be  gleaned  from  the  return  save  that  Baron 
Bloomburge  ran  a  'Strawberry'  mare,  that  the  thirteenth  at  the 
finish  belonged  to  Mrs.  Layton,  and  that  there  was  ne'er  a  name 
amongst  the  whole  thirty-one.     From  some  cause  unknown  all  the 
nineteen  that  ran  for  the  ^same  Black  Hambleton  Plate  in  1723  had 
passed  the  christener,  and  very  poverty-stricken  and  bald  nomen- 
clature it  is.     Mr.  Grime's  White  I/ips  won,  and  amongst  her  dis- 
comfited rivals  were  two  Smiling  Mollys,  two  Smiling  Bettys,   a 
Brown  Betty,  a  Pleasant  Molly,  a  Bonny  Nelly,  Who  Can  Tell, 
Is  Good  When  Tried,  and  Crekit.    The  last  name  is  highly  sugges- 
tive of  the  county  in  which  the  race  was  run,  and  it  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  historians  of  bat  and  wicket  as  a  proof  that  the  noble 
game  was  then  popular  in  Yorkshire.     Dull,  matter-of-fact  people 
may  give  another  explanation  of  the  word ;  I  abide  by  my  own. 
To  show  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  particular  King's  Plate 
under  notice,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1726  no  fewer  than  twenty 
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mares  were  placed  for  it,  and  of  the  remaining  four  that  ran  the 
record  says,  ^  they  came  in  such  Disorders  that  the  Tryers  could 

*  give  no  account  of  them.'  Probably  their  performance  was  some- 
thing akin  to  Cockney  Boy's  in  the  last  Derby.  Many  of  the  names 
of  owners  who  tried  their  fortune  for  the  Hambleton  race  have  died 
out  of  knowledge.  Others  are  still  known  in  connection  with  the 
national  sport,  or  were  until  recently.  Milbank,  Bower,  Lord 
Exeter,  Lambton,  Cradock,  Peirse,  Chaplin,  Dawson,  Osbaldiston, 
Hutton,  and  Rickabie  are  all  racing  names  of  note  shouted  on  every 
racecourse  of  importance  long  years  after,  the  Black  Hambleton 
Plate  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  older  the  race  grew  the  fields  seem 
to  have  waxed  smaller,  and  those  that  contested  it  towards  the  close 
were  not  a  ^  patch '  upon  the  noble  lists  that  have  been  quoted 
above.  Allusion  was  made  just  now  to  the  barbarous  way  in  which 
horses  were  in  those  days  christened.     Miss  Routh*s  *  Jenny  come 

*  Tye  Me '  may  be  quoted  in  point.  At  York,  about  this  time, 
horses  bore  stupid  names,  of  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as 
specimens:  *  Well  Run  Johnson,*  *Can  Run  but  Will  Not'  (evi- 
dently the  Sunlight  of  the  period),  ^  Jack  the  Madman,'  ^Kiss  in  a 

*  Corner,'  and  *  Tickle  Me  Quickly.'  The  sportive  invitation  held 
out  in  the  last  instance  would  probably  be  responded  to  by  a  stinging 
application  of  whip  and  spur,  for  jockeys  in  those  days  were  not 
pupils  of  the  ^  hands  and  head '  school  of  riding,  still  lamentably  ill 
patronised.  The  coarseness  of  the  age,  17204O,  is  displayed  not 
unfrequently  in  Turf  nomenclature,  and  a  few  names  I  wot  of  that 
the  reader  shall,  if  he  pleases,  be  told  of  when  we  are  alone.  Mr. 
Baily  might  have  some  straitlaced  objections  to  seeing  them 
printed  in  his  moral  pages.  Amongst  other  queer  bits  of  christening 
the  name  ^Lennet'  occurs.  Yorkshire  bird-nesting  boys  will  un- 
derstand it.  In  17ZO  a  Bonny  Dundee  and  a  Bit  of  Blue  were 
running,  although  many,  no  doubt,  will  imagine  that  Tom  Dawson 
was  the  first  to  use  the  latter  title.  ^  At  York,  in  1 7 14,  there  was 
'  such  a  concourse  of  nobility  and  Gentry '  (with  a  capital  G)  ^  that 
^156  coaches  were  counted  upon  the  field.'  Fancy  the  reporter 
being  set  to  count  the  ^  traps '  on  a  racecourse  in  these  degenerate 
days  !  The  early  chronicles  of  Doncaster  are  scarcely  so  interesting 
as  those  of  the  Minster  town.  No  story  attaches  to  that  first- 
recorded  race  (1728),  when  LordGowers  Trentham  won  a  40- 
guinea  plate,  in  three  four-mile  heats.  A  long  line  of  somewhat  un- 
eventful victories  is  chronicled,  won  by  Wentworths  and  Rocking- 
hams,  Clevelands,  Vanes,  Bethells,  Hamiltons,  Fenwick,  and  Vevers 
(of  Morwick  Ball  fame) ;  but  there  is  no  landmark,  as  it  were,  down 
to  about  17739  the  time  of  the  famous  Atalanta,  who,  with  Thomas 
Garnett  on  (and  off)  her  back,  used  sometimes  to  turn  restive,  and 
have  ten  to  one  betted  against  her  after  the  first  heat,  and  then 
would  become  tolerably  composed,  and  ^  walk  in '  for  the  others. 
To  my  fancy  the  really  interesting  days  of  Doncaster  races  (so  far  as 
the  Turf  student  is  concerned)  commenced  when  record  was  pre- 
served of  the  names  of  ^11  the  jockeys  riding  in  a  r^ce ;  when  to  the 
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skill  of  the  rider  was  assigned  a  due  amount  of  credit,  instead  of 
such  kudos  being,  as  hitherto,  assigned  to  the  horse  alone.  I  own  to 
a  liking  for  jockeys,  and  full  justice  should  in  all  cases  be  done  them 
for  their  self-denial  and  their  honesty  under  great  temptation.  Some 
day,  when  the  fitting  hour  comes,  I  will  tellthe  public  a  story  illus- 
trating this  temptation,  and  the  quarters  from  which  it  usually  comes. 
The  story  is  of  modern  times,  and  will  be  startling.  When  my 
great  work  on  the  theory  of  madness  is  completed,  I  intend  to  write 
a  history  of  the  sons  of  the  saddle,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  present  date,  previously  making  up  my  mind  that  its  publication 
will  insure  my  being  warned  oiF  Newmarket  Heath.  It  was  about 
the  year  1800  that  at  some  meetings  records  were  preserved  of  the 
names  of  the  jockeys  riding  in  a  race.  I  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  (say  the  half  of  my  Scotch  estates)  to  have  seen  the  big  bits  of 
ridine  of  some  of  the  jockeys  famous  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Dead  heats  were  not  numerous  in  those  days.  Even  now  some 
good  'judges'  maintain  that  an  absolute  dead  heat  is  as  rare  as  a 
great  auk*s  egg.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  records  of  them  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Turf  are  extremely  scarce,  and  one  of  the  very  first  is 
probably  that  mentioned  by  the  never-properly-appreciated  Thomas 
Holcroft  (a  literary  wonder)  at  the  time  he  was  a  stable  lad  with 
Capt.  Vernon's  trainer  at  Newmarket.  Perhaps  they  have  become 
more  frequent  since  handicap  races  grew  to  be  so  common.  Some 
one  with  more  leisure  than  the  writer  may  amuse  himself  for  a  day 
by  going  through  the  Calendars  from  their  commencement,  and 
ascertaining  whether  dead  heats  have  been  more  frequent  in  weight- 
for-age  races  or  in  those  whose  ostensible  object  is  to  bring  horses 
together.  It  is  rather  a  curious  question,  and  the  man  who  betted 
on  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter  might  find  his  wager 
imperilled.  Mention  of  dead  heats  in  connection  with  the  great 
jockeys  of  the  early  part  of  1800  was  suggestedjby  a  glance  at  my 
old  pocket  companion.  There  I  find  that  Sir  Solomon  (John  Shep- 
herd) and  Applegarth  (T.  Fields)  ran  a  dead  heat  for  the  York 
King's  Plate  in  1800,  and  ran  the  four-mile  race  off,  Sir  Solomon 
winning.  Hot  work  this,  especially  if  the  day  was  as  close  as  that 
in  which  I  am  now  approaching  old  Ebor  on  the  iron  horse.  There 
is  an  indescribable  interest  to  the  enthusiast  in  Yorkshire  horse- 
racing  in  the  records  of  the  days  when  such  renowned  horsemen  as 
William  Peirse  (Billy  Peirse  to  Richmondians),  John  Jackson,  and 
John  Sindeton  (rider  of  Orville)  were  in  the  full  blow  of  their 
career.  It  would  have  been  well  worth  the  fare  from  London  to 
York — and  be  sure  it  was  no  trifle — to  have  witnessed  the  memorable 
Oatlands  race  on  Knavesmire  in  1802,  when  Peirse  just  won  on 
Haphazard,  and  Chance  (George  Humble)  and  the  famous  Cock- 
fighter,  ridden  by  Singleton,  finished  second  and  third.  It  does  one's 
heart  good,  and  acts  like  a  stimulating  draught,  to  peruse  the  records 
of  those  glorious,  stirring  afternoons  when  the  Doncaster  Cup  was  a 
race  far  superior  in  importance  to  that  for  any  similar  trophy  of  the 
present  day.    Who,  versed  in  the  history  of  the  greensward,  can 
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refrain  from  longing  to  have  seen  the  contest  in  which  Orville  was 
beaten  for  it,  or  that  remarkable  series  of  triumphs  (all  belonging  to 
the  same  era)  when  Haphazard  carried  the  Belleisle  jockey  and  the 
Cleveland  stripes  so  often  to  the  fore  ?  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  great  Capt.  Mellish  was  in  all  his  glory,  soon  to  be  dimmed,  and 
when  Mr.  Watt,  whose  harlequin  jacket  so  speedily  became  a  dreaded 
ensign,  was  beginning  to  run  horses,  very  early  amongst  which  came 
Marshal  Carouser,  ridden  by  Mr,  Tatton  Sykes,  of  whom  Yorkshire 
will  ever  retain  an  appreciative  recollection. 

The  coffee  they  sell  at  Peterborough  must  possess  some  wonder- 
fully soporific  tendency.  Here  have  I  been  snoozing,  and  it  maybe 
snoring  (for  there  is  a  smirk  on  the  face  of  the  lady  who  sits  opposite 
me),  for  the  last  hour.  The  evening  is  grey  and  misty  as  we  rush 
through  the  flat,  marshy  Midland  fields.  A  dabchick,  floating  like  a 
mimic  ship  on  the  rushy  pool,  does  not  think  himself  called  upon  to 
dive,  despite  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the  train.  A  moorhen  dips  her 
head  and  feeds  as  unconcernedly  as  if  she  were  miles  away  from 
man.  The  only  creatures  that  show  fear  of  the  iron  monster  are  the 
cows,  and  they  toss  their  noses  in  the  air,  and  whirl  their  tails,  and 
break  into  a  clumsy  gallop  as  the  snorting  demon  passes  them.  Soon 
the  bmiliar  Yorkshire  landmarks  rise  into  view,  and  the  old  accus- 
tomed dialect,  pleasant  in  its  rudeness  and  vigour,  falls  on  ears  to 
which  it  is  as  soft  music.  The  hazy  dreams  that  have  attended  my 
slumber  shall  presently  be  exchanged  for  stirring  realities.  On  the 
broad  bosom  of  Knavesmire  the  Ridings  are  already  congregating, 
eager  for  the  coming  of  their  Hobbies. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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BY   OLD   CALABAR. 
CHAPTER   IX. — THE   GREAT   PIGEON   MATCH. 

A  LARGE  party  was  assembled  at  Captain  Forrester's  on  the  day  of 
the  great  pigeon  match.  He  had  invited  them  to  luncheon  ;  there 
were  some  twenty  or  thirty  ladies,  and  as  many  gentlemen,  all  come 
to  see  the  hundred  pounds  won  and  lost.  A  large  marquee  was 
pitched  in  the  field,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  puller  of  the  traps,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  visitors. 

Brag  had  been  particularly  busy  the  last  four  days  altering  the 
stock  of  his  gun :  one  minute  he  would  have  the  heel-plate  off  and 
the  stock  lengthened  by  means  of  leather  or  gutta  percha,  then  it 
would  be  shortened  :  in  fact,  he  was  a  regular  maniac  about  his  fire- 
iron,  which  he  said  he  would  not  take  two  hundred  guineas  for,  as  it 
was  by  far  the  best  gun  in  England.    Blackhouse  had  also  been  very 
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anxious  about  Calker's  winning  :  *  I  hope  to  heavens  you  will  polish 
^  off  this  cockney  bragger,'  he  repeated  time  after  time. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived ;  the  birds  had  come ;  the  traps  set ; 
the  boundaries  agreed  on ;  the  lunch  done  with :  and  all  were  in 
readiness  to  witness  the  performances  of  Messrs.  Brag  and  Calker. 

'  I  shall  have  half  a  dozen  trial  birds/  said  Brag,  who  was  of  the 
Winkle  school,  *  to  get  my  hand  in.' 

^  No  confidence  in  himself/  muttered  D'Arcey. 

Erag  then  stepped  up  to  the  mark. 

*  Are  you  ready  ?'  (to  the  puller.) 

*  Yes.' 
'  Pull !' 

Away  went  the  bird.     Bang — bang :  but  the  rock  was  off. 

^  Not  first-chop  form  that/  said  Bones  to  the  Bishop.  *  Something 

*  like  your  hare  shooting,  eh  ?' 

*'  Do  be  quiet/  returned  the  other;    ^he  is  going  to  have  his 

*  second  bird.     Another  glorious  miss,  by  all  that  is  jolly  !' 

^  Take  some  straight  shootingpowder  !'  burst  out  the  irrepressible 
Blackhouse.     *  You  want  it.' 

*■  Who  spoke?'  said  Brag,  turning  savagely  round,  amidst  the 
suppressed  laughter  of  the  ladies,  in  which  the  fair  Nelly  especially 
joined. 

*'  Cannot  possibly  say,'  exclaimed  Blackhouse ;  ^  the  gentleman 
*■  who  made  the  remark  has  left  the  room.' 

At  this  there  were  screams  of  laughter  all  round. 

*•  Get  a  gun  to  shoot  round  corners,'  bawled  out  some  one  else. 

Brag  was  awfully  savage;  he  glared  on  all  through  his  spectacles. 
Out  of  his  six  birds  he  only  succeeded  in  killing  two. 

'  That  is  not  winning  form/  remarked  Forrester,  as  the  dis- 
comfited gentleman  returned  to  the  tent.  *  You  must  hold  straighter 
'  than  that,  Brag,  to  land  the  hundred.' 

*•  I  firmly  believe,'  said  poor  Bouncer,  ^  it  is  the  powder.' 

*  Or  the  shot/  put  in  another. 

^  Saving  the  ladies'  presence/  growled  out  Bones,  ^  it  is  the  man's 
fiiult, — it  is  d bad  shooting,  that  is  what  it  is.' 

The  mighty  Calker  was  now  at  the  scratch,  another  gig-lamp 
man  ;  he  would  have  six  birds  too. 

^  Do  all  gentlemen  shoot  in  spectacles  ?'  innocently  demanded 
a  pretty  girl,  amidst  general  laughter. 

Blackhouse  was  standing  behind  Calker,  handing  him  his  car- 
tridges. 

^  Full !'  said  Calker,  in  a  confident  tone,  without  lining,  or  sighting 
his  traps. 

Away  went  the  bird  unharmed  amidst  general  clapping  of  hands. 

'  I  cannot  imagine  how  that  bird  got  away — I  will  swear  he  is  hit.' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Blackhouse ;  ^  dust  the  next  one.' 

But  the  next  one  went  away  just  the  same — another,  and  another. 

'  Oh,  by  jingo,  this  will  not  do !'  exclaimed  Calker,  pulling  out 
the  two  cartridges  from  his  gun.     ^  I  must  look  to  this.' 
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On  inspection,  lo  and  behold,  laburnum  seeds  had  taken  the  place 
of  shot.  Blackhouse  had  disappeared.  Calker  laughed  as  much  as 
any  of  them. 

^  I  will  be  even  with  that  fellow  Blackhouse,  the  scamp ;  I  have 
^  two  more  shots  yet.* 

He  took  his  place  again,  and  polished  olF  his  birds  in  good  style. 

*  Gentlemen/  said  Forrester,  *  now,  if  you  please,  no  more 
^  practical  jokes ;  remember  it  is  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  Now 
*  Mr.  Calker  will  open  the  ball.' 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  for  they  were  aware  no  small  stake 
depended  on  the  result  of  the  shooting. 

Adjusting  his  specs,  Calker  took  his  stand  at  the  scratch,  sighted 
and  lined  his  traps.  After  the  usual  demand  of  ^  Are  you  ready  ?' — 
«  Yes — Pull ' — the  bird  was  liberated,  and  Calker  grassed  his  first 
rock  in  good  style. 

Brag  now  took  his  station,  attitudinising  in  the  most  approved 
style;  he  sighted  all  his  traps  again  and  again.  At  last  the  pull 
came,  and  the  bird  flew  away  without  being  fired  at.  It  was  dis- 
covered his  gun  was  only  on  half  cock.  There  was  another  general 
laugh  at  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  expense.  A  little  betting  no^ 
took  place,  Calker  the  favourite.     But  his  next  bird  he  missed. 

*  Now  is  your  time.  Brag,'  said  D'Arcey,  ^  to  score  and  make  a  tie 
of  it.'     But  Bouncer  could  not,  the  bird  went  away  unharmed. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  shooting  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  Calker  landed  himself  an  easy  winner,  having  killed 
fourteen  birds  out  of  the  one-and-twenty,  and  the  dead  shot  Brag 
(as  he  called  himself)  only  nine. 

'  What  did  I  tell  you.  Brag  ?'  said  Forrester.  *  I  hope  you  are 
^  satisfied  now  ?' 

The  poor  fellow's  disgust  was  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. The  other  matches  now  commenced,  and  capital  ones  thev 
were.  Brag  here  shot  ofi^  his  four  pounds  five  shillings  match  witn 
Sir  George,  which  he  lost  again. 

*  This  day's  work  is  a  warmer  for  you,  Mr.  Brag,'  said  Bones, 
unceremoniously ;  '  don't  you  ever  shoot  for  money  again — ^take  my 
advice.' 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  beat  me  ?'  retorted, Brag. 

*  Beat  you,^-of  course  I  could ;  at  anything  I  should  imagine — 

*  but  certainly  at  shooting  or  riding.' 

'  Riding,  could  you  ?'  returned  the  simpleton,  quickly.  ^  If 
^  Forrester  will  lend   me   my  old  horse   Grey-mist.    JI  sold  him 

*  last  year — he  never  won  a  race ;  and  if  you  will  ride  one  that 

*  never  won  one  either — a  hunter,  mind  you — I  will  run  you  four 
^  miles  over  any   fair  country,  catch*weight,  for  another  nundred, 

*  Captain  Forrester  and  Captain  D'Arcy  to  choose  the    ground. — 

*  I  saVj'Forrester,  will  you  lend  me  Grey-mist.' 

*  Of  course  I  will,  my  boy.'     (He  did  not  know  what  was  up.) 
^  Done,  then,*  said  Bones. 

When  Forrester  came  to  know  it  he  was  furious  with  his  friend^ 
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but  as  he  had  passed  his  word  to  lend  the  horse  he  could  not  well 
retiact,  though  he  might  have  done  so,  for  gentlemen,  even  to  their 
dearest  friends,  do  not  generally  lend  their  horses  for  the  purpose  of 
steeplechasing,  but  Brag  begged  so  hard  he  was  obliged  to  consent. 

*■  How  could  you  be  such  an  idiot,  Brag  ?'  he  exclaimed.  *  Bones 
^  will  beat  you  into  fits  to  a  dead  certainty ;  he  was  a  splendid  horse^ 
^  man,  and  though  he  has  given  up  riding  for  numy  years,  yet  you  will 
^  not  have  the  slightest  chance  with  him.' 

*  That  little  man  ride !'  interrupted  the  other,  contemptuously. 
^  I  think  I  can  lick  him  at  that  game ;  it  is  the  only  way  of  winning 
^  my  hundred  back/ 

^  Or  losing  another.  Throwing  good  money  awav  after  bad,' 
returned  the  other.  ^  I  tell  you  he  will  lick  you  ;  I  only  advise  you 
^  for  your  good,  and  that  you  know.   However,  Grey-mist  is  in  good 

*  fettle  and  at  your  service.     All  shall  be  done  that  can  to  make  him 

*  better ;  by  a  fluke  you  might  manage  to  win,  but  it  is  not  likely.' 

The  match  was  settled  to  come  ofF  on  that  day  week,  as  Forrester's 
friends  could  not  stay  longer.  A  ball,  too,  in  honour  of  the  occasion 
was  decided  on  to  take  place  the  same  evening  at  the  Town  Hall. 
There  was  also  to  be  a  scramble  steeplechase,  five  sovereigns  each. 
So  taking  it  altogether,  there  promised  to  be  no  end  of  fun. 

CHAPTER   X. — THE   STEEPLECHASE. 

Nothing  was  now  talked  of  but  the  forthcoming  steeplechase  and 
race  ball.  Unfortunate  dressmakers  were  nearly  driven  trantic. 
Ladies  Broadsides  and  Heavysides  were  a  cut  above  the  country 
modistes,  so  they  went  up  to  town  for  theirs  and  their  daughters' 
things.  These  two  ladies  were  bitter  rivals  j  it  had  been  a  bone  of 
contention  between  them  for  years  as  to  who  should  take  precedence 
of  the  other;  but  as  they  were  only  the  wives  of  two  London 
knights — knighted  for  heaven  knows  what ! — the  country  gentry  had 
not  given  the  matter  the  earnest  attention  they  should  have  done  to 
such  an  important  question,  so  it  remained  in  statu  quo. 

Brag  was  as  bad  as  any  of  them.  D'Arcey  had  offered  to  lend 
him  one  of  his  silk  racing-jackets,  but  he  would  none  of  them ;  a 
new  satin  one  he  would  have,  and  a  new  satin  one  he  did  have. 

They  had  picked  out  a  nice  round  course,  four  miles,  and 
about  thirty-six  jumps,  all  fair,  negotiable,  and  no  sensational  ones. 
The  country  papers  were  teeming  with  the  news.  ^  Sporting  match 
^  for  one  hundred    pounds,    between    Bouncer   Brag's   ns.   Grey- 

*  mist,  aged,  and  R.  Bone's,  Esq.,  Cock  of  the  Walk,  aged, 
^  four  miles,  catch  weights,  and  owners  up.'  Then  came  a  flourish- 
ing account  what  the  ball  might  be  expected  to  be ;  in  fact,  the 
neighbourhood  was  in  a  regular  tumult.  Forrester  had  been  busy, 
too,  in  getting  entries  for  the  Scramble  Steeplechase. 

The  morning  at  last  arrived  for  the  much-talked-of  event.  As 
soon  as  daylight  appeared  young  ladies  rushed  to  their  windows  to 
see  if  the  weather  was  fine,  that  they  might  don  their  finery,  and 
were  delighted  to  see  it  was  beautiful,  bright,  clear  weather.     Brag 
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laid  out  his  racing  togs,  and  gloated  over  them — the  rich  blue  satin 
jacket  and  cap,  the  bright  boots,  and  soft,  white  doeskins  ;  he 
determined  to  cut  a  dash,  even  if  he  could  not  win. 

They  were  all  in  high  spirits  at  breakfast,  and  Brag  most  unmerci- 
fully quizzed  by  the  fair  Nelly ;  in  vain  did  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Shirley, 
try  to  check  her. 

^  Mr.  Brag,'  commenced  the  laughing  girl,  ^  have  you  made  your 
^  will  ?     You  are  sure  to  be   settled  this  time.     You  know  you 

*  always  do  fall  off  when  you  ride.      And  I  see,  too,  you  have 

*  entered  for  the  Scramble  Steeplechase.     Oh,  dear  I  I  am  so  sorry 

*  for  you ;  do  write  to  your  friends.' 

*  Chaff  away.  Miss  Forrester,'  he  sulkily  replied ;  '  it  will  not  do 
^  me  any  harm.     If  ever  I  had  a  certainty  I  have  one  to-day ;  but 

*  of  course  you  would  be  sorry  to  see  me  win.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  very  glad,  for  you  have  lost  a  lot 
^  of  money  lately,  which  you  would  not  have  done  had  you  taken 
'  William's  advice.  I  would  not  have  entered  for  the  Scramble 
^  Steeplechase,  had  I  been  you  j  one  in  a  day  is  quite  enough. 
'  Besides,  Capt.  D'Arcey  is  going  to  ride  in  that,  and  I  should  not 
^  wish  to  see  him  beaten,  you  know.  His  horse,  too,  is  better  than 
'  most  of  the  rest,  and  supposed  to  be  much  ^ster  than  the  one 

*  that  has  been  lent  you.' 

By  one  o'clock  they  had  started  in  Forrester's  waggonette  for  the 
scene  of  action.  The  road  was  crowded.  They  presently  passed  a 
nice  corky-looking  horse,  well-clothed  and  hooded,  led  by  a  groom, 
whilst  two  or  three  helpers  followed  with  the  things  they  wanted. 

*  There,  Brag,'  said   Forrester,  who  was   driving,   *  is   Bones's 

*  horse.  Cock  of  the  Walk ;  take  care  of  hhn.' 

*  If  Grey-mist  cannot  beat  such  an  animal  as  that  I  shall  be 
'  more  than  surprised,'  answered  the  swell  jock. 

*  Do  not  be  too  sure.  Brag,'  said  Capt.  D'Arcey — he  was  looking 
attentively  at  the  horse ; — ^  he  is  a  very  nice,  likely  nag,  or  I  am 
^  much  mistaken.' 

*  We  all  wish  you  may  win,'  remarked  D'Arcey's  beloved.  •  You 
^  have  no  eyes  for  me  this  morning.     Look,  I  am  sporting  your 

*  colours — blue  dress,  blue  bonnet,  blue  bows,  blue  parasol,  and  all. 
*•  William,  with  a  blue  tie,  and  Frederick  the  same ;  I  am  sure  we 

*  are  doing  you  all  honour.' 

*  Of  course  we  are,'  put  in  her  brother ;  *  cast  your  eye  at  the 

*  blue  rosettes  in  the  horses'  bridles.' 

They  were  obliged  to  go  slower  now,  for  the  crowd  had  increased, 
and  there  were  many  carriages  and  carts  on  the  road.  Ladies 
Broadsides  and  Heavysides,  each  in  their  respective  landaus,  were 
just  in  front  of  them,  striving  who  should  get  there  first  and  procure 
the  best  place.  Their  servants  were  in  the  gayest  and  most 
remarkable  of  liveries. 

*  Whose  nice  carriage  is  that  with  the  slashing  pair  of  greys  V 
asked  Brag,  as  he  stood  up  and  appealed  to  his  friend ;  ^  I  mean  that 

*  one  with  the  servants  in  plain  black  liveries.' 
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^  Ob !  that  is  Miss  Silvergould's,  a  very  old  friend  of  mine ;  it  is 
^  the  very  best-appointed  carriage  in  these  parts.      She  has  great 

<  taste  '9  has  everything  of  the  quietest  and  best ;  and  well  she  may, 

<  with  three  or  four  thousand  a-year.     How  the  deuce  she  has  never 

*  married  I  cannot  imagine,  for  she  is  a  beautiful,  elegant-looking 
^  woman,  not  more  than  thirty  at  the  most.  I  will  introduce  you, 
^  if  you  like.     There  is  a  chance  for  you — a  fine  old  place,  and 

*  shooting  to  your  heart's  content.  Why  not  try  your  luck  ?  I  am 
^  told  she  has  refused  no  end  of  good  offers,  hut  ^ou,  old  fellow,  j^ou 

*  might  go  in  and  win.' 

They  were  now  close  to  the  ground. 

<  Card  of  the  races,  my  royal  sportsmen,  card  of  the  races^- 

*  names,  weights,  and  colours  of  the  riders.  Take  a  card,  captain  ?' 
demanded  the  ragged  pedestrian  huntsman  of  a  well-known  pack  of 
hounds. 

^  Bring  half  a  dozen  up  to  me  on  the  course,  Dick ;  I  cannot 

*  stop  now  or  find  money.' 

^All  right,  yer  honour/  said  the  man,  touching  his  old,  rusty* 
looking  velvet  cap,  dropping  back,  and  attacking  another  carriage  in 
the  rear. 

Brag  began  to  look  excited  and  anxious. 

*'  Lots  of  people/  said  Forrester,  turning  round ;  *  the  whole 
^  country  is  out.  This  will  be  a  capital  day  for  Farmer  Ryegrass-— 
^  entrance,  a  guinea  for  a  carriage  and  pair,  half  a  sov.  for  one  horse, 
^  and  five  bob  for  carts.     He  will  coin  money  to-day,  and  has  Brae 

<  to  thank  for  it ;  he  ought  to  give  you  a  handsome  percentage.  If 
^  they  drink  all  the  beer  that  is  brought  out,  a  nice  row  there  will 

*  be  going  home;    I  have  passed  ale  and  ginger-beer  vehicles    in 

*  scores.     I  have  some  jumping-powder  for  you,  my  boy,  in  the 

*  shape  of  cherry-brandy.  I  shall  give  you  the  leg  up,  and  I  trust  it 
^  may  be  a  winning  one.' 

They  were  at  last  in  their  place,  of  course  by  the  water  jump, 
always  the  centre  of  attraction  at  a  steeplechase.  It  was  about 
twelve  feet  wide,  with  hurdles  pitched  on  the  taking-off  side. 

^  That  seems  an  enormous  jump,'  remarked  Brag,  looking  at  it, 
glass  in  eye. 

*  That !  why  it  is  nothing/  interposed  D'Arccy,  *  a  mere  nothing.' 

The  gentlemen  were  now  shown  over  the  course,  and  in  about  an 
hour  returned.  Brag  was  introduced  to  Miss  Silvergould,  Ladies 
Broadsides  and  Heavysides,  who  kindly  hoped  he  might  win — a  wish 
that  the  two  latter  had,  not  five  minutes  before,  expressed  to  Bones. 

Brag  was  now  mounted.  There  was  the  usual  fumbling  at  his 
stirrup-leathers ;  they  were  too  long ;  now  they  were  too  short ; 
now  one  ^was  longer  than  the  other ;  at  last  he  was  all  right,  and 
seemed  perfectly  delighted  with  himself.  Of  course  he  could  not 
refrain  from  the  useless  system  of  the  preparatory  gallop ;  but 
Bouncer  would  not  have  been  happy  unless  he  could  have  shown  off 
his  fine  feathers  before  the  ladies. 

'  If  he  wins  I  shall  be  much  mistaken/  remarked  D'Arcey  to  his 
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betrothed.     '  Look  at  his  wash-ball  seat,  and  see  where  his  hands 

*  are  !  He  will  be  picking  his  teeth  presently.  I  never  saw  a  more 
*■  ludicrous  exhibition  in  my  life.  Now  look  at  Bones  mounted ; 
'  he  is  something  like  a  rider.' 

*  Well,  Bones,  are  you  ready  ?'  demanded  Bouncer^  coming  back. 
^  Are  you  not  going  to  have  a  gallop  ?' 

*  Not  such  a  fool !'  returned  the  other,  shortly.  *  Here,  John  '  (to 
his  groom),  ^  take  my  top-coat.'  And  throwing  it  off,  discovered  him- 
self in  perfect  hunting  costume.  No  satin  jacket  adorned  his  person, 
nothing  but  his  old  pink  coat,  a  canary-coloured  waistcoat,  and  a 
hard  and  napless  hat  chat  would  almost  have  defied  the  blow  of  a 
sledgehammer. 

^  Hang  it !'  cried  Brag,  *  you  are  not  going  to  ride  in  that  old 
'  coat  with  the  mulberry  tails,  are  you  ?' 

'  Why  not,  Brag — why  not  ?  Are  you  going  to  ride  in  spectacles  ? 
^  I  never  saw  a  jock  before  in  them.  As  for  my  old  coat,  it  has 
*'  generally  been  in  the  first  flight.  However,  you  will  have  an 
^  opportunity  of  admiring  the  mulberry  tails  more  presently.* 

This  was  a  sly  hit  at  Brag,  meaning  to  say  that  the  illustrious 
Brag  would  be  in  the  rear. 

*  Brag,*  said  D* Arcey,  going  up  to  him,  •  if  you  do  not  keep  your 
^  hands  down  you  will  knock  your  teeth  out,  and  give  yourself  a 

*  black  eye  for  the  ball  to-night.  Hang  that  attempt  of  yours  at  a 
'  jockey's  seat ;  sit  down,  man,  and  take  your  horse  by  the  head.' 

*  They're  off!'  at  last  is  the  cry ;  *  they're  off  I' 

It  was  soon  seen  Bones  was  a  perfect  horseman  and  Bouncer  a 
muff.  However,  he  managed  to  stick  on,  though  at  one  minute  he 
was  pitched  on  to  his  horse's  ears,  then,  again,  he  would  be  seen  in 
danger  of  sliding  off  at  the  tail. 

7  he  gentlemen  were  laughing  till  they  cried,  as  did  most  of  the 
spectators :  such  an  exhibition  of  horsemanship  had  not  been  seen 
for  some  time,  unless  it  was  the  tailor's  ride  to  Brentford  at  some 
circus. 

*  Holy  Moses  !  av  iver  I  seen  the  like  av  that  before  !'  exclaimed 
Larry  Sullivan,  D'Arcey's  old  groom,  whom  the  reader,  perhaps, 
may  not  have  forgotten.  ^  The  divil  fly  away  wid  me !  but  he'll 
'  break  his  neck  entirely,  and  be  kilt.  Melia  murdur  I  but  he  is 
^  drawing  ahead.     The  grey  horse  av  the  foot  of  the  other ;  but  his 

*  rider — blood  and  ounds  !  it  bates  cock-fighting !' 

They  were  now  approaching  the  water-jump,  and  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  Bones  to  let  the  other  go  first. 

<  Sit  down  on  him  I'  roared  out  D'Arcey ;  ^  shove  the  Latchfords 
*•  in,  and  send  him  at  it.' 

Although  Grey-mist  was  a  perfect  fencer  and  water*jumper,  he 
knew  he  was  Brag's  master,  and  accordingly  determined  to  jump  or 
not,  as  he  pleased.  Brag  came  along  at  it,  but  there  was  nothing 
resolute  in  his  riding.  He  had  let  his  horse's  head  go,  so  the  animal 
galloped  up  to  the  hurdle,  turned  sharp  round,  and  pitched  Bouncer 
clean  off  into  the  brook,  amidst  roars  and  screams  of  laughter. 
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'What  do  you  think  of  old  mulberry  tails  now?'  exclaimed 
Bones,  as  he  skimmed  over  the  brook,  his  whip  hand  held  high 
aloft ;  '  order  dinner  for  you,  old  fellow  ?' 

What  else  he  said  was  lost  as  he  galloped  on.  Brag  was  soon 
extricated,  but  such  an  object !  There  was  not  a  single  dry  rag  on 
him,  for  he  had  gone  completely  under. 

'Take  another  squeeze  at  the  lemon,'  said  D'Arcey  and  For- 
rester, as  they  pitched  him  on  to  his  horse ;  'you  might  lick  him  yet. 
'  Life  in  a  mussel,  old  fellow.' 

Brag  now  put  the  horse  again  at  the  brook.  He  was  obliged  to 
go  this  time,  as  there  were  about  twenty  men  with  whips  all  ready 
to  drive  him  over.  He  cleared  the  brook  magnificently,  but 
Bouncer  nearly  came  to  grief  again  by  being  pitched  on  to  his  ears ; 
however  he  righted  himself,  and  was  away,  the  horse  fencing 
splendidly. 

'  If  he  could  only  ride,'  remarked  Forrester,  '  he  would  win,  for 
'  the  grey  is  as  fast  again  as  the  other.  By  George  !  Bones's  horse 
'  has  refused.'  But  he  jumped  it  the  second  time  of  asking.  *  Oh, 
'  that  I  was  on  the  grey  !  Brag,  though,  is  coming  up  to  him  ;  but 
'  he  will  be  outjockeyed  ;  Bones  is  too  old  a  hand  for  him.' 

'  Here  they  come !'  roared  the  crowd,  as  the  horses  were  seen 
coming  round  the  second  time,  the  grey  not  far  behind. 

'  The  red  un  fust !'  shouted  the  dirty  unwashed  ;  '  but  the  blue 
'  un  is  coming  along.' 

'  Well  jumped  indeed  !'  bawled  the  excited  mob  as  Bones  sent 
Cock  of  the  Walk  over  the  water  in  beautiful  style ;  '  that  is  the 
'  way  to  do  the  trick !' 

'  Make  way  for  the  blue  un ! — here  he  comes  ! — now  then,  old 
'  stick  in  the  mud  I — in  you  go  again  ! — mind  your  eye  !'  were  the 
greetings  that  saluted  Brag's  ear  as  he  came  along  full  tilt. 

But  no,  the  horse  jumped  it  splendidly ;  there  was  no  refusing  in 
him  now ;  his  blood  was  up,  and  he  was  overhauling  the  other  nag  at 
every  stride. 

'  By  heavens,  it's  a  race  !'  exclaimed  D'Arcey ;  •  if  Brag  will  only 
'  sit  down  and  take  his  horse  by  the  head,  in  spite  of  his  wretched 
'  riding  he  must  win.' 

It  was  as  he  said ;  the  grey  had  a  fine  turn  of  speed,  and  the  finish 
now  was  in  a  large  ejass  field. 

'  Grey-mist  wins  T'  was  shouted  on  all  sides,  as  the  eallant  horse 
caught  the  other,  shook  him  ofF,  and  beat  Cock  of  the  Walk  by  five 
or  six  lengths.  Bouncer  spurring  like  mad,  though  he  had  won  the 
race,  and  with  plenty  in  hand. 

Never  was  man  so  elated  as  Bouncer  Brag. 
'  Here,  my  boy,'  said  Forrester,  drawing  him  aside,  •  you  must  not 
'  be  offended  with  me;  remember  I  am  your  oldest  friend,  and  wish 
'  you  well  I  you  have  won  this  race  by  the  greatest  fluke  in  the 
'  world  ;  never  was  there  a  more  fearful  exhibition  of  horsemanship 
'  than  yours.  Now  do  not  look  savage ;  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  j 
'  you  have  no  idea  of  riding,  and  never  will  have }  you  began  too 
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*  old.  Promise  me  now  not  to  make  any  more  of  these  foolish  bets, 
^  which  will  ruin  you  in  the  end.  There,  old  fellow,  I  have  had  my 
^  say/  grasping  his  hand,  and  shaking  it;  ^button  up  your  top-coat, 
^  and  get  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water ;  you  will  take  your  death 

*  of  cold — promise  me  now.* 

The  other  passed  his  word  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future. 

There  was  not  a  person  on  the  ground  but  knew  the  race  was 
only  won  by  a  fluke. 

Bones  did  not  care  a  rap,  for  all  Forrester's  party  had  stood  in  with 
him  on  equal  terms,  so  all  they  lost  each  was  sixteen  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence. 

*  Send  you  a  cheque.  Brag,*  he  said,  *  directly  I  get  home.  You 
'  beat  me  fairly  by  superior  speed.*     He  did  not  say  by  riding. 

The  next  race  was  soon  run  off,  which  was  won  by  Capt. 
D'Arcey,  who  rode  magnificently.  Poor  Bouncer  came  off  at  the 
first  jump,  and,  his  horse  breaking  away,  he  was  Iwrs  de  combat^ 
which  was  perhaps  lucky  for  him. 

All  were  now  on  the  road  home,  delighted  with  the  day's  sport — 
the  dirty  unwashed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  pipes 
and  half-and-half,  the  upper  ten  thousand  to  take  a  little  rest  and 
refresh  themselves  for  the  ball,  and  Bouncer  for  a  hot  bath  and  a 
couple  of  hours  between  the  blankets,  to  prevent  any  cold. 

(To  he  conhnued.) 


ABOLITION  OF  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

A  GREAT  outcry  has  been  raised  of  late  by  tenant  farmers  against 
the  preservation  of  game  generally,  and  in  particular  what  is  now 
called  ground  game,  i.  e,j  hares  and  rabbits ;  and  attempts  have  been 
made,  and  will  still  be  made,  by  appealing  to  Parliament,  to  obtain 
the  total  abolition  of  the  game  laws  as  now  established,  which  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  subject  must  know  would  prove  tanta- 
mount to  the  entire  extirpation  of  grouse,  pheasants,  partridges, 
hares,  and  rabbits  in  the  British  Isles.  Now,  without  entering  at 
this  moment  upon  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
who  are  so  desirous  of  putting  their  own  fingers  into  their  landlord's 
rabbit  or  hare  pies,  we  should  like  to  know  how  the  public,  who, 
since  the  legalised  sale  of  game,  have  experienced  a  relish  for  this 
sort  of  food,  would  relish  the  removal  of  it  from  their  usual  bill  of 
fare.  We,  as  belonging  to  that  public,  must  say  we  should  not  feel 
at  all  pleased  at  this  proposed  new  state  of  things.  Moreover,  in 
these  dear  times,  with  the  &rmers'  general  produce,  beef  and  mutton, 
such  an  extravagant  price,  hares  and  rabbits  have  become  of  great 
importance  to  small  housekeepers,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing  this, 
we  saw  purchase  the  latter  at  the  game-dealers  at  just  half  the  price 
of  butchers'  meat.  We  can  buy  now  a  couple  of  nice  young  rabbits, 
weighing  2j^lb.  each,  for  is.  4^.,  and,  truth  to  tell,  as  well  as  in  an 
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economical  point  of  view,  rabbit-pie  is,  to  our  taste^  as  savoury  a 
dish  as  can  be  placed  upon  the  table. 

During  the  last  few  years  more  stringent  enactments  have  been 
passed  for  the  preservation  of  salmon,  under  the  plea  of  providing 
cheaper  food  for  the  people.  How  has  this  experiment  succeeded? 
It  may  have  proved,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  of  some  benefit 
to  others,  and  particularly  to  the  owners  of  salmon  fisheries ;  but  by 
those  in  the  more  humble  stations  of  life  the  taste  of  salmon  has 
been  forgotten.  We  are  residing  within  fifty  yards  of  a  splendid 
salmon  river,  and  see  the  fish  continually  taken  out  of  the  water 
before  our  eyes,  and  yet  not  one  slice  of  salmon  has  fallen  to  our  lot 
during  this  present  season,  as  the  price  still  asked  up  to  the  time  we 
arc  writing — the  week  before  grouse-shooting  begins — is  sixteen- 
pence  a  pound.  Before  the  passing  of  this  measure  we  could  pur- 
chase this  fish  at  about  eight-pence. 

Although  never  advocating  the  battue  system,  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own ;  and 
if  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  chooses  to  grow  game  in  preference  to 
feeding  bullocks  and  sheep  upon  it,  we  cannot  see  what  right  Parlia- 
ment has  to  interfere  with  him  in  such  a  case ;  and  the  public  are  so 
far  benefited  by  its  preservation,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter,  as  it 
may  be  called,  of  pheasants  and  hares,  that  from  a  large  quantity 
being  sent  into  the  market  at  one  time  the  price  becomes  con- 
siderably reduced,  enabling  people  of  moderate  means  to  purchase 
that  which,  in  years  gone  by,  could  scarcely  be  obtained  for  love  or 
money.  Tenant  farmers  are  now  encouraged,  by  the  declamation  of 
those  inimical  to  the  landed  interest,  to  rail  against  their  landlords, 
why  or  wherefore  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  since  tenants  are 
as  free  to  accept  a  lease  as  landlords  are  to  grant  it  upon  fair  and 
equitable  terms.  This  is  an  agreement  of  a  private  nature  between 
two  individuals,  with  which  Parliament  has  no  more  right  to  interfere 
than  with  the  testamentary  conditions  of  any  sane  man's  will.  But 
the  mustachoed  agriculturist  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  different  type 
of  man  to  the  old,  jolly-looking  tenant-farmer  of  fifty  years  back, 
who  was  wont  to  ride  to  market  on  the  fore-horse  of  the  team, 
with  a  ground-ash  stick  in  hand,  his  nether  limbs  encased  in  stout 
woollen  corduroys  and  mahogany  top-boots.  Now-a-days  these 
scientific  tillers  of  the  soil  are  seen  spanking  along  the  road  in  their 
smart  dogcart  or  phaeton,  with  their  wives  dressed  out  in  all  the 
finery  of  the  newest  fashion — in  short,  they  are  treading  hard  upon 
the  heels  of  the  plain  country  gentleman,  and  they  express  great 
dissatisfaction  if  the  right  of  shooting  over  their  farms  is  not  assigned 
them  by  their  landlords.  To  say  that  these  men  are  not  quite  awake 
to  their  own  interests^  would  be  doing  them  the  greatest  injustice; 
they  are  fully  as  capable  of  making  a  good  bargain  as  Moses  and 
Levi,  bill-discounters  in  London. 

The  Ultra-radicals  in  the  present  Parliament  have  been*  ranting 
and  railing  against  the  game-laws  in  general,  and  rabbits  in  parti- 
cular, as  if  they  were  conversant  with  all  agricultural  statistics,  of 
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which  they  are  as  practically  ignorant  and  as  incompetent  to  deal 
with  as  the  ^  Pons  Asinorum.'  In  a  late  debate  on  the  Game  Laws 
Abolition  Bill  one  honourable  member  stated  that  ^  game  was  not 
^  property,   and   that  a  great  injury  had  been  done  by  Parliament 

*  attempting  artificially  to  make  that  a  crime  which  a  great  majority 
^  of  the  people  did  not  regard  as  a  crime.  The  community  had  a 
^  right  to  see  that  no  arrangement  was  made  between  the  landlord 
^  and  the  occupier  which  hindered  the  production  of  all  that  the  soil 
'  could  produce/ 

In  answer  to  this  bold  assertion  that  g-ame  is  not  property^  we 
shall  merely  remark,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  pheasants 
and  other  game,  as  now  raised  and  preserved,  are  quite  as  much  the 
property  of  the  landlord  as  the  ducks  and  chickens  in  the  farmyard 
are  the  property  of  his  tenant.  Game  cannot  now  be  said  to  be,  as 
formerly, /<?r^  natures^  but  the  exclusive  property  of  those  who  have 
been  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  rearing  it,  and  without  the  pro« 
tection  now  afforded  by  the  law,  in  such  a  densely-populated  country 
as  ours,  would  soon  become,  as  we  have  before  stated,  utterly 
extinct.  The  observations  of  the  Lord-Advocate,  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  debate,  are  so  truthful  and  sensible  that  they  deserve  to  be 
chronicled  in  every  sporting  periodical  throughout  her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  agree  so  completely  with  our  own  views,  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  transcribing  a  portion  of  them  in  ^  Baily :' 

^  The  bill  now  before  the  House  he  considered  would  interfere 
<  with  the  rights  of  property.  It  was  not  the  property  of  the  game 
^  that  was  in  question,  but  the  property  of  the  land.  Supposing,  for 
^  instance,  that  a  man  bought  an  estate,  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
^  having  healthful  recreation  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  had  no 
^  tenant  at  all,  under  the  bill  proposed,  all  the  idle,  dissolute,  and 
^  lawless  vagabonds  in  the  neighbourhood  would  be  at  liberty  to  tres- 
^  pass  over  his  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  game  they 
^  might  find  thereon,  and  it  would  be  urged  that  this  was  not  inter- 

*  fering  with  the  law  of  property,  because  there  was  no  property  in 

*  the  wild  animals  they  might  choose  to  take.'  The  following 
quotation,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  we  consider  deserving  of 
particular  attention,  as  showing  the  true  state  of  the  case  between 
landlord  and  tenant : — '  The  tenant  farmers,  he  conceived,  were 
^  well  able  to  protect  themselves  in  this  matter.     He  would  not 

*  believe  they  were  the  oppressed  and  suffering  class  they  were  repre- 

*  sented  to  be.     Theirs  was  a  profitable  business,  and  the  demand 

*  for  farms  was  larger  than  the  supply.  They  were  anxious  to 
^  secure  the  land  whenever  it  was  in  the  market,  and  the  question  of 
'  game  was  one  which  they  could  determine  in  the  amount  of  rent 

*  they  might  agree  to  pay.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  cultivated  districts,  where  game  is 
preserved  to  a  great  extent,  hares  and  rabbits  materially  diminish  the 
produce  of  corn ;  and  although  an  agreement  may  be  entered  into 
between  the  landowner  and  the  tenant,  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
yet  if  the  community  are  to  have  a  ri^ht  to  dictate  to  any  man  what 
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he  is,  and  what  he  is  not  to  do  with  his  property,  it  may  as  well  be 
asserted  that  all  his  pasture  land  ought  to  be  converted  into  arable, 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  corn.  As  there  are,  however,  unques- 
tionably, thousands  of  acres,  both  in  England,  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland,  which  cannot  be  made  to  produce  profitably  to  the  culti* 
vator  either  wheat,  barley,  or  even  oats,  it  would  manifestly  be  the 
grossest  injustice  to  debar  the  proprietors  of  these  waste  lands  from 
growing  the  only  thing  they  will  produce — game. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  favourable  breeding  seasons  we 
ever  remember.  The  grouse  appear  to  have  got  free  at  last  from 
that  fatal  disease  from  which  they  have  been  suffering  some  few 
years  past,  and  the  young  broods  are  reported  to  be  both  strong  and 
healthy,  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  hear  of  such  large  bags  being 
made  as  heretofore,  when  the  birds  have  been  too  young  and  weakly 
to  take  long  flights  and  escape  the  fatal  gun.  Instead  of  the  abolition 
of  the  game  laws,  we  should  like  to  see  introduced  one  by  which  the 
slaughter  of  these  excellent  birds  should  be  restricted  to  a  certain 
number  per  diem,  by  which  they  might  become  more  numerous  and 
of  greater  benefit  to  the  community  at  large — not  at  the  exorbitant 
price  we  were  told  they  were  selling  in  Sheffield  the  second  day  of 
the  season — i8s,  a  brace.  The  coveys  of  partridges  are  unusually 
large  this  year,  numbering  from  sixteen  to  over  twenty;  but  owing 
to  the  early  harvest,  they  have  become  already  very  wild.  What- 
ever may  be  urged  against  ground  game  as  injuring  the  farmers* 
crops,  no  accusation  of  this  kind  can  possibly  be  brought  against  the 
partridge,  which  destroys  a  great  quantity  of  grubs  and  insects, 
thereby  increasing,  not  diminishing,  the  produce  of  the  land.  Phea- 
sants, when  raised  as  they  now  are,  and  confined — by  being  regularly 
fed — to  coppices  and  plantations,  will,  of  course,  like  a  lot  of  fowls, 
commit  great  havoc  in  the  corn-fields  adjacent ;  but  the  partridge, 
being  of  a  more  rambling  disposition,  cannot  be  restricted  to  any 
particular  locality,  taking  long  flights  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Adjoining  our  garden  is  a  large  field  of  Swedish  turnips  and 
mangold  wurtzel,  which,  during  this  dry  season,  was  threatened  with 
utter  extinction  by  those  horrid  brown  grubs,  of  which  we  have 
before  made  mention  as  so  destructive  to  the  root  crops  of  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  making  great  havoc  amongst  all  the  produce  of 
the  kitchen  garden,  onions  and  potatoes  not  excepted,  eating  into  the 
hearts  of  them.  On  walking  over  this  field  of  turnips  and  mangolds 
when  half  grown,  we  observed  these  pests  commencing  operations 
against  the  bulbs,  and  began  to  draw  our  conclusion  that  few  of  these 
roots  would  escape  their  attack,  or  come  to  maturity.  About  this 
time  two  very  large  coveys  of  young  partridges  came  to  the  farmer's 
rescue,  beginning  to  pick  out  these  grubs,  and  soon  after  a  flock  of 
peewits,  or  common  plover,  lent  their  assistance  in  this  most  useful 
work,  and  did  not  desert  the  field  until  nearly  every  grub  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  their  appetites  for  these  choice  morsels.  Since  this  most 
welcome  visit  of  these  birds  to  the  field,  the  crop  has  quite  recovered, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  of  this  neighbourhood.     In 
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relating  this  instance,  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  tenant 
farmers  to  this  fact,  that  feathered  game  in  general,  and  partridges  in 
particular,  are  not  only  not  inimicsd  to  the  former's  interest,  but  tend 
to  enhance  the  value  of  his  crops  by  ridding  his  fields  of  these  noxious 
insects. 

We  can  mention  another  case  of  this  kind,  which  also  came  under 
our  own  observation  at  the  same  time,  and  which  will  show  the  folly 
of  taking  a  merely  superficial  view  of  what  passes  before  our  eyes.  A 
lot  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  intent  solely,  as  we  supposed,  to  strip 
our  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  of  all  their  fruit,  were  assailed  by 
us  with  repeated  discharges  of  our  fusee ;  but  one  morning,  on 
looking  through  a  crop  of  mangolds  adjoining  the  fruit  trees,  we 
discovered  that  they  also  had  been  attacked,  as  the  former's  crop  in 
the  next  field,  by  this  same  kind  of  grub,  and  that  these  blackbirds 
and  thrushes,  although  taking  tithe  of  the  currants,  had  been  as  actively 
employed  in  saving  my  root  crop  bv  picking  out  the  grubs.  From 
that  time  forth  my  gun  was  shelved,  and  the  birds  remained  free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  pleased. 


ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 

NO.  II. — THE  THREE-CARD  MAN. 

Next,  perhaps,  to  the  roulette  man,  though  considerably  lower  in 
the  social  scale  of  racecourse  rogues  and  vagabonds,  comes  the  three- 
card  man.  Not  that  he  does  less  harm  ;  truly  he  may  only  gather  to 
his  pockets,  ever  yawning  to  receive  his  dupes'  all,  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  gains  accrued  by  his  more  fortunate  and  more  aris- 
tocratic brother  swindler,  yet,  for  all  that,  the  class  on  which,  as  a 
rule,  he  levies  his  black-mail  can  less  afford  to  lose  their  shillings  and 
half-crowns  than  can  the  victims  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  roulette 
their  sovereigns  or  five-pound  notes. 

It  would  be  doing  the  three-card  man  a  gross  injustice  not  to  allow 
that,  as  a  scoundrel,  he  has  not  his  match,  more  especially  in  the 
versatility  of  his  genius ;  and  just  as  great  minds  are  apt  to  grow 
weary  when  concentrated  on  one  single  object,  so  will  iie  of  the 
lowest  order  of  card-sharper  wile  away  an  hour  or  so  before  the  races 
begin  by  playfully  knocking  children  down,  and  abstracting  the  cop- 
pers that  should  have  been  spent  in  gingerbread,  or  invested  in 
independent  file-firing  for  nuts.  Then,  whilst  more  ordinary  beings 
are  engaged  in  such  commonplace  pursuits  as  the  consumption  of 
lobster  salad  and  champagne,  he  will,  in  his  errant  fancy,  help  him- 
self to  coats  and  race-glasses  :  but  it  is  during  a  well-contested  race, 
or  an  exciting  finish,  that  he  is  most  to  be  dreaded  amongst  the 
carriages. 

He  also  finds  an  agreeable  change  in  the  purse-trick.  Watch  how 
indefatigably  he  rushes  frantically  about  with  his  stool,  on  which  he 
stands  irresistibly  reminding  one  of  a  naughty  boy  at  school,  conjuring 
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the  bystanders  to  accept  his  *  solefnn  word^  the  word  of  a  gentleman^ 
^  that  there  are  two  'arf-crowns  and  a  sixpence  in  the  purse,  and  all 
'  for  a  shilling/  concluding  his  eloquent  harangue  somewhat  in  this 
style :  ^  If  they  ain't  all  in,  give  me  in  charge — take  me  before  the 
*-  magistrate — put  me  into  prison — brand-me-as*an-impostor-for-ob- 
'  taining-money-  under -false  -  pretences-from-the-working-classes ;' — 
all  this  in  a  breath. 

A  novel  and  somewhat  ingenious  dodge  of  theirs  was  practised 
wth  the  greatest  success  at  one  of  those  meetings  not  very  far 
removed  from  London :  one  of  those  delightful  suburban  meetings 
got  up  for  the  benefit  of  publicans  and  thieves,  who,  from  want  of  a 
sufficient  harvest,  will  occasionally  set  fire  to  the  grand  stand,  in 
order  to  create  confusion,  thereby  being  able  to  carry  on  their 
nefarious  trade  with  impunity.  One  of  these  ruffians,  seeing  that 
the  white-aproned  waiters  belonging  to  the  refreshment  stalls  were 
admitted  without  charge,  was  struck  with  an  exceedingly  happy 
thought.  Fully  equipped  with  apron  and  cloth,  he  came  in  as  a 
waiter  at  one  gate,  then,  putting  his  apron  into  his  pocket,  he  took  a 
check  for  readmittance  at  the  opposite  gate.  By  a  constant  repe- 
tition of  this  strategy,  he  not  only  admitted  a  few  choice  individuals, 
friends  of  his,  but  also  sold  quantities  of  checks  to  the  public, 
until  at  last,  emboldened  by  success,  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
police,  the  tables  having  been  partly  cleared  away  without  orders  by 
a  strange  phantom-waiter  whom,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  bore  a 
strange  resemblance  to. 

The  three-card  man's  head-quarters  may  perhaps  be  put  down  as 
being  the  purlieus  about  Whitechapel ;  yet  there  is  a  veritable  strong- 
hold of  sharpers  of  all  kinds  in  the  districts  about  King's  Cross.  He 
is  usually  the  proprietor  of  a  small  shop,  or,  more  often  still,  of  a 
small  and  half-starved  donkey  and  a  very  large  cart,  which  is  alter- 
nately devoted  to  the  dignified  pursuit  of  costermongering  and  of  con- 
veying himself  and  another  worthy  or  two  to  some  metropolitan 
or  handy  racecourse  \  and,  strange  to  say,  when  at  home  he  is 
almost  invariably  on  his  Sunday  behaviour,  giving  but  little  or  no 
trouble  to  the  police. 

Three-card  men  and  sharpers  do  not  belong  to  the  legitimate  class 
of  thieves  ;  they  are  not  professional,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  are  wonderfully  good  amateurs*  Although  in  London 
they  are  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  take  in  the  unwary,  they  reserve 
their  latent  talents  and  real  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  provinces, 
where  they  come  out  with  a  vengeance. 

A  great  number  of  these  sharpers  form  ties  unblessed  by  the  hands 
of  the  priest.  Those  who  are  married  appear  to  bring  up  their 
children  fairly,  attending  to  their  education,  not  only  in  the  Fagin 
school,  but  also  in  reading  and  writing,  though  in  hours  of  recreation 
the  little  boys  may  be  encouraged  to  play  with  ^  mother's  thimble ' 
and  a  pea. 

The  thimblerig  man's  day  is  past ;  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  three-card  man  was  originally  his  hunting-grounds  ;  but  like  the 
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Red  Indian,  slowly,  yet  not  less  surely,  has  he  had  to  give  way 
before  the  march  of  his  more  energetic  and  less  police-persecuted 
companion.  However,  he  does  yet  exist,  honouring  with  his  pre- 
sence monster  meetings  such  as  Epsom,  where,  on  account  of  the 
crowd,  he  is  not  so  much  harassed  by  police  intervention,  or 
meetings  in  those  out-of-the-way  rural  districts  where  simplicity 
and  ignorance  still  reign  supreme.  It  must  indeed  be  a  remark- 
ably;  primitive  place  in  which  the  thimblerig  man  can  carry  on 
a  thriving  trade,  or  even  pay  his  expenses,  for  his  rapid  inva- 
sion some  years  ago  through  country  districts  has  left  its  traditions 
at  the  public-houses;  and  although  the  rustic 'sporting  element 
will  vent  itself  in  secret  guesses  as  to  where  the  pea  is,  their  ^  Noa, 
'  noa,'  and  cunning  grin  is  their  sole  reply  to  the  oft-repeated  prayer 
to  try  their  luck.  Of  course,  almost  every  one,  now-a-days,  is  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  pea  is  not  under  either  of  the  three  thimbles  ; 
however,  without  any  great  persuasion,  the  thimblerig  man  can  be 
induced  to  swear  it  is.  Should  a  man  then  stake  on,  say,  the  centre 
thimble,  and,  with  a  sudden  and  quick  motion,  overturn  the  thimbles 
on  either  side,  he  leaves  the  thimblerig  man  the  choice  of  two  evils 
— the  option  of  paying  up  the  sum  staked  on  the  centre  thimble,  or 
of  confessing  himself  to  be  a  liar  and  cheat,  which  confession  is 
scarcely  agreeable  to  make,  however  candid  a  man  he  may  be, 
especially  should  there  be  a  horsepond  within  easy  and  convenient 
distance ;  therefore,  as  a  rule,  he  prefers — to  use  his  own  slang 
phrase — to  '  part.' 

The  three-card  man's  motto  is  ubique^  for  he  is  to  be  found  at 
every  Meeting,  where,  with  the  irrepressible  welsher,  he  appears  to 
be  almost  as  much  an  institution  as  the  betting  ring  or  winning-post. 
At  the  Antipodes,  even,  the  emigrant  is  forcibly  reminded  of  his  father- 
land by  the  well-known  hoarse  cry  of  '  The  field,  a  pony  !*  or, '  I'll  lay 
'  agen'  anythink  in  this  race,'  issuing  from  the  throat  of  a  man  whose 
restless  eye  and  peculiar  expression  of  countenance  are  providentially 
as  a  beacon  to  warn  the  unwary.  Were  a  welsher  to  linger  on  a  race- 
course after  having  victimized  a  digger  or  two,  his  life  would  not  be 
worth  much,  for  the  rough-and-ready  digger,  were  he  only  to  lay 
hands  upon  him,  would  assuredly  beat  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life  \ 
but  the  three  cards  are  spread  out  there  with  impunity,  and  when  the 
naturally  sharp  colonist  loses,  he  pays  up  with  a  half-amused  chuckle 
at  being  outwitted. 

As  in  all  professions,  there  is  amongst  card-sharpers  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  who,  with  one  or  two 
resfl  five-pound  notes  and  a  bagful  of  flash  ones,  seeks  for  his  victims 
in  railway  carriages,  and  the  man  who,  with  a  small  piece  of  board, 
besets  the  different  avenues  to  the  racecourse. 

The  plan  usually  adopted  by  the  former  is,  in  company  with  two 
or  more  accomplices,  to  jump  into  a  railway  carriage,  presuming,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  that  there  is  assembled  at  the  railway  station  a 
large  and  mixed  crowd  eager  to  clamber  into  any  carriage  ;  they  then 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  thus  preventing  others  irom  en- 
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tering,  until  such  time  as  they  see  ^  a  likely-looking  one  ;'  they  then 
say,  *  Room  here,  sir,'  and  haul  their  gratified  victim  in  i  this 
manoeuvre  is  repeated  until  the  carriage  is  full. 

The  head  of  the  gang  will  then  fold  up  neatly  either  a  dust'coat 
or  railway  rug,  which  he  places  on  his  knees,  thus  forming  an 
impromptu  table  on  which  to  manipulate  the  cards*  He  then,  with 
a  charming  frankness,  owns  that  he  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
three-card  man ;  but  mark  how  he  softens  the  admission.  He  is 
'  not  like  one  of  your  scoundrels  who  take  in  young  gentlemen  and 
^  that  like :  everything  is  above  board  with  him  :  his  game  is  play 

*  and  pay/  &c.,  &c. 

Will  anybody  have  a  turn  ?  No.  Very  well  j  he  does  not, 
would  not  for  the  world,  want  them  to  play  against  their  will — but 
he  will  just  show  the  gentlemen  how  the  trick  is  done. 

Then  an  accomplice,  whispering  to  one  or  two  of  the  dupes  that 
he  knows  the  trick,  commences  to  play,  winning,  of  course,  largely ; 
and  in  this  way  generally :  The  three-card  man,  say,  has  two  black 
cards  and  a  red  one,  which  latter,  of  course,  is  the  one  to  be  disco- 
vered ;  on  this  red  card  he  makes  the  slightest  smudge  of  black,  or 
raises  one  of  its  corners,  only  just  sufficiently  so  as  to  catch  the  eye 
of  the  dupe.  He  then  tantalizes  the  poor  wretched  dupe  in  the  most 
cruel  way ;  accepting  his  bet  of,  say,  five  pounds,  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  no  other  gentleman  bets  higher,  he,  the  three-card  man, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  always  betting  with  the  highest 
staker  alone.  The  dupe  will  not  stake  more  than  five  pounds  ;  an 
accomplice  stakes  ten,  and  wins. 

Yes,  the  card  :  he  knew  he  was  right — oh,  what  a  fool  he  was 
not  to  have  put  on  a  ^  pony !'  argues  poor  dupe.  Thus  he  is  drawn 
to  the  very  verge  of  what  he  has  in  his  pocket,  and  finally  allowed  to 
snatch  up  in  triumph,  though  but  to  gaze  transfixed  with  horror  on, 
the  two  of  clubs — instead  of  the  jovial  countenance  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  hearts. 

Should  the  victim  be  up  to  this  sleight*of-hand  trick,  there  are 
innumerable  other  modes  of  attack  known  to  the  three-card  man : 
who  in  his  warfare  on  the  simplicity  and  greed  of  his  fellow-creatures 
is  indeed  a  very  Moltke  in  strategy. 

Yet  the  above  trick  rarely  fails  if  well  and  delicately  executed ; 
the  victim  can  scarcely  complain — it  being  simply  a  case  of  biter  bit 
— he  having  had  every  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  a  mark  on 
the  cards  to  rob  the  three-card  man.  Should  he  by  any  chance  be 
about  to  fix  upon  the  right  card,  the  three-card  man  in  a  twinkling 
will  have  all  the  cards  up  and  start  them  afresh ;  should,  however, 
the  player  be  too  quick  for  him,  a  burst  of  *  That's  the  card  1'  from 
the  accomplices,  draws  forth  from  the  injured  three-card  man  tearful 
remonstrances  with  *  the  gentlemen  who  told  the  gentleman  where 

*  the  card  was — no,  no— one  at  a  time,  if  you  please — ^the  gent  was 

*  right,  and  if  you  hadn't  told  him — I'd  have  paid — now  then,  one  at 

*  a  time — I'll  stake  and  name  and  lay  and  play  anything  from  five 

*  pound  to  fifty  no  one  tells  me  where  the  red  card  is.' 
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Of  course  at  this  there  is  a  murmur  of  applause  from  the  accom- 
plices, who  mutter  something  about  giving  the  man  fair  play  and 
so  on. 

Very  often  the  dupe,  who  may  be  up  to  one  or  two  moves  in  the 
three-card  trick,  will  actually  give  his  advice  to  a  well  got-up  accom- 
plice, or  urge  him  not  to  play,  who,  in  return,  will,  in  all  probability, 
egg  his  would-be  guardian  angel  on  to  destruction. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  lower  class  of  sharpers  is  exactly  the 
same,  merely  exaggerated,  to  suit  their  victims :  the  slight  speck  on 
the  card  becomes  a  huge  smudge  j  the  corner,  slightly  raised,  is 
changed  into  the  card  being  bent  nearly  double  :  in  fact,  no  amount 
of  open  cheating  can  open  the  eyes  of  the  rustic  mind  once  inflamed 
with  avarice,  or  stung  with  the  misery  of  losses. 

Great  big  country  louts  may  be  seen  actually  blubbering  as  their 
watch  is  swept  after  every  shilling  of  the  little  store  of  hard-earned 
gains  into  the  rapacious  claw  of  the  sharper.  As  to  accomplice,  they 
know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  unconnected  with  petty  larceny, 
or  the  guilty  abstraction  of '  conies  '  from  their  snug  retreats  in  some 
roadside  bank.  And  yet  the  police  can  scarcely  ever  be  prevailed 
upon  to  interfere.  We  read  of  a  man  of  good  character  being  sent 
to  prison  for  two  months  with  hard  labour,  without  the  option  of  a 
fine ;  for  that  he  did,  against  the  peace  of  our  good  Lady  the  Queen 
and  her  loyal  subjects,  toss  up  for  a  halfpenny. 

Sadly,  sadly  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ^  Police  Intelli- 
*  gence '  heading  the  criminal  reports  in  our  daily  papers  is  an  unin- 
tentional, yet  none  the  less  exquisite,  sarcasm. 

A.  H.  T. 


THE  COVERTS. 


The  coverts !  there  is  a  thrill  in  the  word,  is  there  not,  to  sports- 
men of  all  denominations  i  From  the  fox  hunter  to  the  pheasant 
shooter,  that  word  conveys  a  magic  sound.  But  it  is  not  of  the 
glorious  evergreen  we  would  speak  on  the  present  occasion.  No  ! 
we  must  wait  another  month  for  that.  Then,  when  the  pack  are 
ready,  and  in  good  condition,  the  horses  up  to  the  mark  and  fit  to 
go,  and  the  foxes  have  learnt  to  fly  across  a  country  with  which 
cub-hunting  has  made  them  familiar,  the  coverts  will  be  worth 
visiting  indeed. 

But  long  ere  that  they  will  be  open  to  us,  and  when  we  take  our 
October  '  Baily '  in  hand,  the  pheasant  will  be  lawful  game.  We 
care  not  so  much  for  him,  individually,  as  for  the  associations  he  calls 
up.  Those  pleasant  sojourns  in  country-houses  for  which  he  forms 
the  pretext,  and  during  which  so  many  other  sports  (each  and  all 
better  than  the  one  par  excellence  relied  on)  are  enjoyed.  Then  he 
seems  so  closely  connected  with  the  month  of  October,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  name  one  without  thinking  of  the  other ;  and 
what  one  month  of  the  whole  twelve  is  so  jolly  as   the   season 
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dedicated  to  the  coverts  and  home-brewed  ? — not  even  excepting 
charming  May,  who,  by-the-way,  beautiful  damsel  as  she  is  repre- 
sented, too  often  takes  cold  and  wraps  herself  up  in  furs,  instead  of 
garlands  ;  October  is  the  month  of  the  year.  Like  a  jolly  widow 
who  has  outlived  coyness,  and  whose  increased  summers  have  only 
added  to  her  charms,  October  is  always  genial.  In  the  hunting  man 
at  least  it  works  expectation  (generally  supposed  to  be  superior  to 
possession)  up  to  its  highest  pitch.  Perhaps  at  no  one  time  of  the 
year  can  sport  so  varied  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  as  in  October. 

The  partridges  are  wilder,  better,  and  stronger  than  in  September. 
Coursing  gets  into  full  swing,  and  the  early  promise  of  many  a 
sapling  is  confirmed,  or  the  reverse,  during  its  progress.  The  man 
who  patronizes  currant  jelly  is  already  in  his  element,  the  puppies 
have  become  steady,  and  the  hares  take  to  run.  The  fox  hunter  is 
putting  the  final  polish  on  his  nags,  and  tbwards  the  latter  half,  when 
the  meets  have  gradually  crept  on  from  five  to  nine  or  ten  a.m.,  he 
is  constantly  on  the  qui  vive  for  one  of  those  chances  when  they  get 
on  an  old  dog  fox,  and  are  away  without  warning  for  a  right  good 
thing  over  the  open,  where  he  can  see  the  hounds  do  their  work 
without  being  crowded  or  jostled,  and  has  elbow-room  to  select  the 
most  advantageous  part  in  the  still  blind  fences,  without  being  jumped 
upon  by  his  tailor  or  shoemaker.  The  votary  of  rod  and  line  has 
not  yet  quite  discarded  his  summer  tackle,  and  lingers  by  lock  and 
stream  for  the  speckled  beauties ;  while  the  grouse  shooter  has 
scarcely  been  compelled  to  have  them  driven  for  a  shot.  Turn 
westward,  and  there  is  the  blackcock  and  red  deer  to  be  pursued, 
both  in  the  height  of  their  glory ;  or  eastward,  and  the  heath  presents 
allurements  equal  to  any  during  the  year. 

There  are  the  autumn  handicaps  for  those  who  love  the  art  of 
'  putting  them  together,'  and  two  and  three-year  old  races  enough  to 
please  the  most  fastidious.  Is  there  not  the  Middle  Park  Plate  (sadly 
shorn,  alas  I  of  its  fair  proportions  since  it  fell  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Jockey  Club)  to  give  rise  to  no  end  of  speculation  for  the 
Derby,  and  controversy  during  the  dull  period  as  to  two-year  old 
merits  ?  Then  we  have  the  Clearwell,  Prendergast,  and  Criterion, 
each  bringing  back  associations  of  bygone  heroes,  though  now  rather 
falling  into  the  ^  sere  and  yellow  leaf '  to  look  forward  to ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  but  what  steeplechasing  may  send  out  a  feeler, 
in  some  locality  or  the  other  ere  October  comes  to  a  close.  Who 
shall  say  that  it  is  not  a  sporting  month  \  And  in  what  other  can 
the  lover  of  variety  enjoy  i^  to  such  an  extent? 

That  it  is  the  best  or  principal  month  for  shooting  the  covers,  few 
will  contend.  The  leaf  is  not  enough  fallen  for  that,  and  most  large 
preservers  put  off  their  days  of  slaughter  until  later  in  the  season. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  hedgerows,  wooded 
dells,  or  small  coverts,  and  a  good  team  of  spaniels  to  work  them,  a 
great  amount  of  sport  may  be  enjoyed,  and  such  sport  as  he  will 
scarcely  get  when  visiting  the  larger  woodlands.  Moreover,  he  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  in  such  places,  if  he  does  not  kill 
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the  birds  at  once,  poachers  probably  will,  or  they  may  retire  to  the 
woods  of  large  preservers  from  whence  they  have  strayed  to  breed, 
and  thus  after  keeping  them  all  the  summer  he  will  lose  the  chance 
of  getting  a  shot  at  them.  By-the-way,  not  many  days  ago  I  heard 
a  most  sportsmanlike  and  gentlemanly  arrangement  discussed  by  a 
couple  of  strangers  in  a   cofFee-room  - 1  happened  to  be  using: — 

*  Where  shall  you  shoot  on   the   ist  ?*  asked  A.      *  With ,' 

replied  B.  '  Does  he  begin  so  early  f '  ^  Yes,  he  has  a  cover  on 
'  the  outside  of  his  manor,  and  as  the  neighbour  over  the  hedge 
^  always  shoots  early,  the  keepers  will  be  out  by  daybreak,  or  before, 
'  with  the  dogs  over  his  ground,  drive  |in  everything,  and  then  we 
^  shall  begin  work.  He  has  asked  none  but  good  shots,  and  I  expect 
^  hens  and  everything  will  come  down.'  An  arrangement  quite 
creditable,  no  doubt,  but  how  about  driving  another  man's  ground  to 
send  birds  in  ?  The  owner  of  an  outside  covert  would  look  rather 
blue  if  he  heard  of  his  covert  being  driven  to  send  birds  out.  How- 
ever, when  tailors  rent  manors,  no  doubt  they  like  to  make  as  much 
of  them  as  they  can.  I  fancy  gentlemen  would  not  do  these  things, 
or  sanction  their  keepers  doing  them. 

To  return  to  our  friend  the  pheasant :  as  I  have  said,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October  he  affords  good  sport  occasionally  in  outlying  places, 
and  a  little  bit  of  fun  in  this  way  forms  a  pleasing  adjunct  to  a  day's 
partridge  shooting.  Very  nice  a  few  brace  of  pheasants  look  on  the 
hall-table,  or  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  windows  when  laid  out 
amongst  their  less  gaudy  brethren ;  and  many  a  one  I  have  seen 
toppled  over  from  a  piece  of  late  beans  or  good  turnips  within  easy 
distance  of  a  cover.  In  large  woodlands  there  is  now  no  wild- 
pheasant  shooting  worth  the  fatigue  attending  it,  and  where  they  are 
preserved  the  battue  must  be  resorted  to  for  their  destruction.  The 
birds  killed  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated  are  only  waifs  and  strays 
from  large  preserves.  Where  a  woodland  is  not  looked  after  you 
may  walk  all  day  without  getting  a  shot ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
preserves  they  will  stroll  away  during  the  breeding  season  to  small 
coverts,  dells,  hedgerows,  and  wooded  banks,  and  in  these  places  alone 
is  it  worth  hunting  them  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  dogs,  unless, 
indeed,  a  man  has  covers  of  a  peculiar  nature.  Take  an  ordinary 
covert,  and  to  kill  anything  like  a  fair  proportion  of  your  birds  you 
must  come  to  a  line  of  guns  and  beaters.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary also  as  you  must  kill  what  you  mean  to  kill  and  let  the  cover 
rest  for  a  time.  Pheasants  will  not  stand  being  continually  disturbed, 
and  the  less  often  coverts  are  shot  during  the  season  the  more  easily 
are  they  induced  to  remain  in  them.  Consequently,  for  those  who 
still  stick  to  the  pheasant,  battue-shooting  is  the  only  means.  Of 
course  as  to  the  sport  of  it  opinions  differ.  An  occasional  day  is  no 
doubt  very  enjoyable,  and  a  man  well  placed  is  sure  of  plenty  of 
shooting  without  much  walking  to  get  it.  There  is,  and  always 
will  be,  to  my  mind,  however,  a  certain  degree  oftameness  in  having 
game  driven  to  you  to  be  shot ;  perhaps  it  is  prejudice,  but  it  does 
not  seem  like  the  real  thing. 
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There  is  an  old  and  well-worn  adage,  '  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name 
'  and  hang  him.'  With  the  public  at  large  the  system  of  preserving 
and  battue-shooting  is  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  very  good  odour. 
The  numerous  cases  of  fox  murder  it  has  engendered  make  all  but 
those  very  strongly  attached  to  the  preserve  and  Leadenhall  cast  a 
suspicious  eye  where  pheasants  and  velveteen  most  abound.  I  am 
afraid  at  times  that  the  innocent  are  thus  condemned  with  the  guil^, 
and  it  is  somewhat  hard  for  a  man  to  persuade  the  public  that  if  he 
preserves  pheasants  he  does  not  therefore  kill  foxes.  That  it  is  possible 
to  preserve  both  and  have  them  in  sufficiently  large  numbers  for 
sport  is  made  manifest  by  so  many  who  will  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves instead  of  being  dictated  to  by  their  servants  that  it  is  needless 
to  discuss  the  question  here.  I  may  instance  Ashton  Copse,  in  Mr. 
Smith's  time,  where  pheasants  were  as  numerous  as  the  most  inve- 
terate shooter  could  desire,  and  foxes  really  almost  too  thick  to  hunt. 
Sir  William  Heathcote's  covers,  again,  are  well  preserved,  and  yet 
though  for  years  he  has  not  hunted,  if  he  ever  did  so,  they  seldom 
£sul  to  hold  a  fox,  and  are  one  of  the  principal  stays  of  the  Hursley 
country  at  its  lower  end.  On  another  point  preserving  does  not 
stand  very  well  with  the  outside  world,  and  that  is  with  regard 
to  the  damage  done  to  crops.  This,  I  know,  is  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate subject,  as  opposing  interests  are  concerned,  but  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  man  who  has  the  farmers,  and  through 
them  the  labourers,  as  his  allies,  instead  of  enemies,  is  likely 
to  get  the  most  game  at  the  least  expense.  In  fact,  in  such  a  case 
he  may  be  said  to  be  Argus-eyed,  and  no  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
keepers  can  exercise  such  a  supervision  as  is  brought  to  bear  by  this 
means.  Perhaps  it  tells  at  no  time  so  strongly  as  during  the  nesting 
season*  Boys  will  then  prowl  about  the  fences,  do  what  you  may  ; 
but  it  makes  a  perceptible  difference  to  their  discrimination  between 
the  eggs  of  game  birds  and  others  if  they  know  that  a  raid  upon  the 
latter  is  likely  to  be  visited  with  an  infliction  of  the  parental  strap  on 
their  own  backs.  Sheep  and  rat  dogs  also  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
or  the  reverse,  as  their  owners  are  inclined  to  exert  their  right  of 
authority  over  their  movements.  These  things  are  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  man  who  has  coverts  and  wishes  pheasants  in  them, 
as  well  as  a  good  stock  of  partridges  in  the  ground.  Moreover,  the 
damage  done  to  a  piece  of  corn  or  turnips  assumes  a  very  different 
aspect  if  tbe  owner  of  the  shooting  is  a  favourite  with  the  farmer  or 
otherwise.  But  I  have  lingered  long  enough  amongst  the  coverts, 
and  wishing  all  those  who  visit  them  good  sport  I  must  conclude. 

J.N.  F. 
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It  is  after  all,  perhaps,  just  as  well  for  the  real  promoters  of  the 
breed  of  sporting-dogs  that  the  late  National  Dog  Show  at  Maidstone 
proved  an  utter  failure,  and  that  a  mis-statement  of  particulars  con- 
cerning it  should  have  been  made  in  what,  but  for  the  correspondence 
it  has  drawn  forth^  would  probably  have  been  regarded  as  a  correct 
and  authoritative  account.  The  growing  dissatisfaction  that  has  for 
long  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  judging,  and  the  not  unnatural  sus- 
picions that  this  has  caused  among  exhibitors,  have  unquestionably 
proved  detrimental  to  many  shows — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  to 
threaten  that  owners  of  first-class  dogs  will  in  future  refuse  to  exhibit 
at  all. 

The  correspondence  which  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  leading 
Sporting  Papers  of  late  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  show  at  Maid- 
stone and  other  places  is  full  of  instruction — not  to  say  amusement 
— and  the  letters  are  evidently  the  production  of  men  perfectly  con- 
versant with  the  subject.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  would  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory  had  they  in  every  instance  given  their 
real  names  to  the  public,  who  would  then  have  been  able  to  judge 
more  accurately  of  the  value  of  their  statements.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  a  source  of  general  congratulation  that  the  systems  that 
have  been  so  long  in  vogue  are  on  the  eve,  at  least,  of  explosion  ;  for 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  owners  of  valuable  stock  will  suffer  it  to  be 
depreciated,  misrepresented,  misjudged,  and  incorrectly  reported  for 
the  benefit  of  speculators  only.  The  bone  of  contention  at  present 
is  the  peculiar  management  of  the  pointer  and  setter  classes. 

One  writer  says  :  '  The  principal  prize-takers  in  the  several  classes 
^  at  the  Birmingham  and  other  shows,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
^  are  either  cross-bred  animals  or  bred  from  pure  dogs  and  cross-bred 
^  bitches,  which  gives  them  the  extra  size  and  coarseness  approved  of 
'  by  the  present  judges,  which  destroys  setter  character.  Dogs  thus 
'  bred  and  used  again  produce  nondescripts,  as  there  has  been  ample 
^  proof  of  since  the  commencement  of  shows,  from  the  acknowledged 
'  fact  of  nearly  every  prize-dog  which  has  passed  away  has  done  so 
^  without  leaving  a  single  decent  representative.  If  ^1  the  known 
^  pure-bred  setters  in  England  were  collected  together  and  sent  to  a 
'  Birmingham  show,  their  number  would  be  considerably  less  than 
^  that  of  the  mongrels  that  have  been  annually  entered  at  each  of 
'  these  gatherings.  The  late  Maidstone  Show  was  another  case  in 
^  point,  where  not  a  single  pure  specimen  could  be  discovered.* 

Further,  with  regard  to  that  unfortunate  *  National '  undertaking 
— which  really  seems  to  have  been  conducted  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  '  National  Press '  of  Ireland — this  writer  remarks : 
'  The  National  Dog  Club,  like  many  other  chimeras  of  the  day, 
'  appears  to  have  had  its  first  and  last  show,  which,  I  hear,  was 
'  clearly  anything  but  a  success  in  any  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
'  serious  loss  to  the  speculators,  and  those  who  were  unfortunately 
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^  induced  to  give  their  money  towards  it,  and  who  have  since  then 

*  naturally  withdrawn  from  the  company.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising 
'  that  such  a  speculation,  entirely  conducted  by  novices,  should  have 
^  ended  as  the  National  Dog  Club  did/ 

Mr.  Laverack  writes  to  complain  of  the  injustice  to  him  in  the 
late  Maidstone  Show  by  the  description  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  and  which  was  given  in  one  of  the  Sporting  Newspapers.  It 
was  to  this  effect :  *  Mr.  Rogerson  is  more  than  fortunate  in  possess- 
'  ing  three  such  fine  animals,  namelv,  Roll,  Frank,  and  Baron,  and 
'  they  do  credit  to  Mr.  Laverack's  (red.  II.,  and  his  bitch  Moll,  the 
^  sire  and  dam.'     Mr.  Laverack  begs  to  be  allowed  '  to  correct  this 

*  error,  or  false  statement ;  for,'  says  he,  '  Roll  and  Frank,  brothers, 

*  were  bred  by  Mr.  George  Jones,  Oscott,  near  Birmingham,  out  of 

*  his  jet-black  bitch  Dip,  by  Mr.  Laverack's  Fred.  II.,  and  not  out 
'  of  Moll.  Baron  was  bred  by  Mr.  Walker,  Oakes  House,  Holywell 
'  Green,   near  Halifax,  out  of  Duchess,  and   by  Mr.  Laverack's 

*  Fred.  II.'  Mr.  Laverack  further  states  that  *  Mr.  Rogerson's 
'  Princess  was  falsely  entered  in  the  Birmingham  catalogue  of  the 
^  Dog  Show,  viz.,  Mr.  Rogerson,  exhibitor  and  breeder,  whereas  I 

*  (Mr.  Laverack)  bred  her  out  of  Moll,  by  Dash.'  * 

Another  correspondent,  after  writing  very  much  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  preceding,  relates  some  amusing  experiences,  and  gives  some 
cogent  reasoning  for  the  substitution  of  practical  men  for  judges,  in 
preference  to  *  cyclopaedic '  amateurs.     ^  A  reverend  gentleman  in 

*  the  dog  trade,'  says  this  correspondent,  ^  sold  a  bitch,  understood  to 
^  be  a  pure  breed  of  Mr.  Laverack's,  and  the  purchase  price  (not  a 
^  low  one)  -was  paid  upon  the  promise  that  the  pedigree  should  be 
'  furnished.  After  considerable  delay,  however,  it  turned  out  that 
^  the  animal  was  spurious,  and  the  cost  price  was  required  to  be 
'  returned.  From  a  conversation  I  overheard  at  a  recent  show,  that 
^  certain  dogs  which  have  taken  most  of  the  prizes  belonged  to  a 
'  company  connected  with  the  shows,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  dogs 
'  never  making  their  appearance  at  any  show,  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
^  prised  at  such  an  opinion  (which  appears  to  be  very  prevalent) 

*  being  expressed  ;'  namely,  that  the  setters  found  at  the  kennels  of 
the  managers  and  promoters  of  dog  shows  are  of  recent  origin,  and 
are  '  cross-bred  dogs,  purchased,  not  bred,  by  their  possessors,  or 

*  part  owners,  who  are  nevertheless  termed  ^^  great  breeders,"  and 

*  written  up  as  such.' 

'  Can  such  things  be  V  And  if  in  two  classes  of  dogs,  of  course  in 
many  others  ?  It  is  time  the  matter  received  ventilation  indeed,  for 
those  who  are  not '  behind  the  scenes,'  who  are  not  perfectly  read  in 
pointer  and  setter  genealogy,  and  who  are  content  with  the  verdict 

*  After  all  it  appears,  from  subsequent  correspondence,  that  Mr.  Rogerson  has 
been  *  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  i*  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  remark 
that  the  misrepresentation  did  not  emanate  from  him,  and  that  as  regards  the  Maid- 
stone Show — which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  present  misunderstanding — he  has  been 
exonerated  from  all  blame,  and  received  *  an  ample  apology  for  any  unintentional 
'  errors  that  have  occurred.* 
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of  properly-appointed  judges — whom  they  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sider gentlemen,  and  conversant  with  their  duties — can  in  no  other 
manner  be  rescued  from  the  designs  of  the  unprincipled  and  the 
crafty.  Better  no  dog  shows  than  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  cor- 
respondence aims  at  exposing;  and  under  such  practices,  while 
deluding  the  public  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner,  instead  of  im- 
proving the  breed  of  dogs — an  object  whose  interest,  surely,  dog 
shows  are  intended  to  subserve — the  pure  breeds  must  in  time  give 
way  to  a  race  of  nondescripts. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  of  course,  that  an  incorrect  description  should 
appear  in  the  columns  of  an  influential  newspaper ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  prevent  such  a  thing  from  occasionally  hap- 
pening, if  the  published  catalogue  be  an  incorrect  one.  If  it  is  a 
matter  for  reprobation  that '  the  same  men  can  have  the  vanity  and 
'  hardihood  to  take  upon  themselves  to  judge  pointers,  setters, 
^  retrievers,  spaniels  of  all  kinds,  sheep-dogs,  fox-terriers,  dandies, 
*  Bedlingtons,  and  all  foreign  importations  which  have  never  before 
^  appeared  in  this  country,'  it  is  but  hit  to  allow  that  a  newspaper 
reporter — accredited  and  recognised  as  one  of  course-^cannot  be 
expected  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  every  class,  and  he  is  clearly 
bound  to  give  the  pedigrees  as  he  finds  them. 

Besides,  opinions  will  continue  to  differ,  probably,  concerning  the 
superiority  of  different  breeds ;  but  now-a-days,  ^  though  in  the  cata- 
^  logue '  they  read  ^aristocratic  enough,  it  will  be  safer,  after  these 
exposures,  to  regard  them  after  the  manner  of  Macbeth  : 

*  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs^  and  demi-wolves/ 

At  any  rate,  the  correspondence  that  has  taken  place  cannot  but  be 
fraught  with  advantage  to  the  breeders  of  genuine  blood,  and  it  will 
prove  a  famous  advertisement  to  them  generally,  and  to  Mr.  Laverack 
in  particular.  Errors,  however,  intentional  or  otherwise,  entailing 
the  infliction  of  a  never-ending  correspondence,  must  be  avoided  in 
future  if  Dog  Shows  are  to  succeed.  Judges  must  be  competent  and 
trusted,  and  secretaries  must  be  content  simply  '  to  be  at  hand  to 
^  render  what  assistance  may  be  required,'  or  the  general  public  who 
consider  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  will  surely  be  deceived. 

SiRIUS. 
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YACHTING  AND  ROWING. 

In  our  last  month's  budget  we  had  just  time  to  insert  a  line  announcing  the 
bare  fact  of  the  Cambria's  victory,  and  have  since  had  some  further  accounts 
of  her  progress  across  the  Atlantic.  The  result  was  so  near  a  thing  that 
neither  advocates  of  the  northern  or  southward  route  can  quote  the  Cambria 
or  Dauntless  in  support  of  their  theories.  The  English  yacht  passed  Sandy 
Hook  light-ship  at  3.30  p.]f.  on  the  27th  July,  and  the  Dauntless  was 
1  hr.  17  min.  later.  The  Cambria's  log  tells  of  rough  weather  for  the  first 
two  days,  then  alternations  of  rainy  and  fine;  on  the  nth  July,  seven  days 
out,  they  again  met  with  heavy  weather,  which  lasted  three  days.  A  few 
days  later  the  air  was  very  cold,  and  several  icebergs  were  sighted.  On  the 
19th  maintopmast  was  carried  away,  which  was  the  principal  casualty  of  the 
▼oyage ;  but  as  there  was  a  large  stock  of  spare  spars  in  the  cabin  a  new  mast 
was  soon  rigged  up.  Towards  the  close  of  the  journey  the  wind  fell  very 
light.  The  Dauntless,  under  the  auspices  of  Captain  Samuels,  selected  the 
southward  route  and  appears  to  have  had  a  good  time  of  it  at  the  start. 
On  the  7th,  in  furling  the  flying  jib,  two  men,  Scott  and  Demar,  were  washed 
ofif  the  boom,  and  though  two  hours  were  spent  in  looking  for  them  no  trace 
could  be  found.  The  weather  for  the  next  ten  days  was  fairly  propitious^ 
after  which  it  changed  about  a  good  deal,  and  at  the  close'the  gallant  clipper 
met  with  almost  a  calm,  which,  however,  had  affected  the  Cambria  in 
similar  fashion.  In  New  York  the  first  news  of  the  English  victory  was 
received  with  utter  incredulity,  but  when  the  arrival  was  an  established  fact, 
the  reception  accorded  to  Mr.  Ashbury's  schooner  by  the  yachting  fleet  of 
New  York  was  something  unique,  nearly  everything  that  could  hoist  a  sail 
getting  under  weigh  to  have  a  look  at  the  stranger.  Of  course,  dinners  and 
receptions  without  eud  awaited  Mr.  Ashbury  and  his  friends,  but  having  to 
deal  thus  superficially  with  the  events  of  the  voyage  we  cannot  do  more  than 
hint  at  the  subsequent  proceedings.  The  America  trophy  remains  with  Uncle 
Sam,  as  the  Cambria  came  to  grief  in  the  race,  the  Dauntless  thus  having  a 
set-off  to  her  defeat  in  the  Atlantic  match  by  getting  second  for  this. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  the  death  of  Lieut.-Col.  Yerschoyle,  of  the  Grenadiers, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence  at  Cowes,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke  quite  recently,  while  sailing  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
his  yacht  the  Yanguard,  a  winner  of  numerous  prizes.  The  deceased  was  an 
enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and  in  his  military  profession  had  seen  service 
during  the  Crimean  war,  having  been  present  at  Alma^  Balaclava,  and 
Inkerman,  and  at  the  capture  of  Sebastopol. 

The  Thames  National  Regatta,  thanks  principally  to  the  efforts  of  a  few 
supporters  of  the  sport  in  London,  offered  a  liberal  list  of  prizes,  and  secured 
good  entries.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  crack  Newcastle  crew,  who  are  en 
rotUe  for  Canada,  the  Champion  fours  appeared  an  open  race,  and  opinions 
were  pretty  much  divided  between  the  Calderheads  of  Glasgow  and  two 
Newcastle  crews.  Four  London  teams  completed  the  entry,  but  these  were 
generally  considered  to  have  no  chance  of  actually  winning,  as,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  none  of  the  best  oarsmen  of  the  river  were  amongst  them« 
Perhaps  out  of  the  four  London  boats  we  could  have  picked  one  good  lot, 
but  the  rest  were  very  rough  diamonds,  and,  though  possibly  capital  material, 
not  at  present  fit  for  the  company  they  found  themselves  in.  The  London 
river  has  been  so  often  beaten  in  this  race,  that  we  are  getting  used  to  their 
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not  winning,  but  hitherto  they  hare  generally  made  a  good  show,  and  at  least 
run  the  winners  hard,  whereas  on  this  occasion  they  were  '  not  in  the  first 
'  three.'  We  should  like  to  see  two  good  fours  representing  the  Thames,  one 
of  what  we  may  call  veterans,  such  as  Hammerton,  Sadler,  and  Kelley ;  and 
another  of  the  young  men,  like  Messenger,  Coxen,  and  Wise,  recruited  by 
such  accessions  as  appear  worth  knocking  into  shape.  A  few  years  ago  folks 
complained  of  the  violence  of  party  spirit  amongst  professional  oarsmen,  but 
we  may  now  almost  regret  the  decay  of  those  animosities  which,  at  any  rate, 
betokened  a  healthy  activity  now  quite  invisible  among  watermen.  There  is 
no  party  spirit,  because  there  are  no  longer  parties,  indeed  scarcely  a  party 
at  all.  Be  verting  to  the  fours  of  the  Thames  Regatta,  the  first  heat  lay 
between  the  Qlasgow  men,  the  Matfins  of  Newcastle,  a  Wapping  crew  stroked 
by  Eilsby,  and  another  below-bridge  team.  After  a  short  distance  had  been 
rowed,  Matfin  showed  la  front,  but  the  race  (which  was  rowed  up  to 
Chiswick)  was  very  interesting,  as  the  Qlasgow  men,  who  had  started  very 
badly,  began  to  come  up,  and  passing  the  others,  were  nearly  level  with 
Matfin  at  the  Point.  There  was  here  some  queer  steering  in  the  leading 
boats,  but  the  Scotchmen,  rowing  a  very  fast  stroke,  drew  level  and  passed 
the  Matfins,  apparently  without  much  effort,  though  there  was  nothing  decisive 
in  it,  as  the  first  two  rowed  in  the  final,  and  the  other  crews  were  well  astern. 
No  further  change  occurred,  Kilsby  taking  third  place  by  several  lengths. 
After  the  race,  he  protested,against  the  Scotchmen  for  carrying  a  Wandsworth 
boy  as  coxswain,  which  he  pleaded  was  in  contravention  of  the  rule  forbidding 
the  amalgamation  of  North  and  South,  but  this  was  ruled  by  the  Committee 
to  refer  only  to  oarsmen,  and  the  objection  was  dismissed.  The  seaond  heat 
(down)  was  between  the  other  Newcastle  crew,  consisting  of  Hepplewaite, 
Percy,  Bright,  and  Chambers  (str.) ;  a  Hammersmith  lot,  containing  Tom 
Wise  and  stroked  by  W.  Biffen ;  and  a  Putney  team,  with  young  Phelps  in 
the  post  of  honour.  The  Northerners  won  easily,  but  the  race  for  second 
place  was  a  splendid  one,  being  level  nearly  all  the  way.  Towards  the 
finish  the  Hammersmith  coxswain  bored  the  Putney  lads  out  a  good  deal,  and 
the  latter  not  availing  themselves  of  the  chance  of  winning  on  a  foul,  were 
last  by  half  a  length.  For  the  final  heat  (up),  the  Clyde  men  were  unac- 
countably made  enormous  favourites,  as  much  as  5  to  a  being  laid  on  them. 
Chambers  had  the  worst  station,  Clyde  next,  then  Matfin.  The  favourites 
were  again  slow  in  getting  to  work,  the  Tyne  men  both  heading  them,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  for  some  little  distance  they  caught  the  bow  wash 
from  Chambers*  boat,  and  the  stroke  side  from  Mat  fin's.  Off  the  London 
Boat  House,  however,  Chambers,  who  had  led  from  the  start,  drew  ahead, 
and  the  Clyde  men  coming  up  to  Matfin,  soon  took  second  place.  At  the 
Point,  the  leading  crew  was  steered  badly  across  the  tide  towards  Surrey,  but 
the  Calderheads,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  error,  followed  them,  so  no 
change  occurred,  except  that  the  leading  boats  left  the  others  further  astern. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  course.  Chambers  was  nearly  two  lengths  ahead 
of  the  Scotchmen,  who,  however,  kept  him  well  at  work ;  Matfin  third,  and 
Hammersmith  last.  The  Scotchmen  rowed  very  quickly  throughout^  some- 
times as  much  as  47  strokes  a  minute;  Chambers  was  timed  at  38  to  40. 
The  winners  were  certainly  a  likelier-looking  lot  than  the  Clyde  men, 
who  towards  the  finish  became  very  short,  though  they  stuck  to  their  hope- 
less task  right  gamely.  The  Pairs  had  nine  entries,  but  three  withdrew,  so 
that  the  second  trial  heat  was  only  a  w.  o.  In  the  first,  Carr  and  Matfin,  and 
Kelley  and  Griffiths,  who  had  started  (down)  from  the  best  stations,  fouled 
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off  Hammersmith,  owing  partly  to  a  barge  lying  right  across  the  river.  The 
result  was,  that  Coxen  and  Hammerton,  and  Eilsby  and  Johnson  were  safe 
for  the  final ;  but  the  Committee  decided  that  the  others  should  row  again, 
the  winner  to  start  in  the  grand  heat ;  KeUey,  however,  declined  to  go,  so 
the  final  (down)  consisted  of  Carr  and  Mat  fin,  Wise  and  Biffen,  Kilsby  and 
Johnson,  Coxen  and  Hammerton,  and  Percy  and  Bright.  The  last  named, 
though  in  the  worst  station,  were  backed  at  odds  against  the  field,  probably 
from  their  having  won  the  fours,  while  Hammerton  and  Carr  had  numerous 
supporters.  Carr,  from  the  Surrey  side,  got  well  away,  and  led  throughout. 
Down  to  Hammersmith,  the  others  were  well  together,  Coxen,  Eilsby,  and 
Percy  following  the  leaders  pretty  closely.  The  Surbiton  men  held  second 
place  easily  until  near  home,  when  the  favourites,  who  had  disposed  of  Eilsby, 
pushed  them  hard,  but  they  had  apparently  saved  a  '  gallop  for  the  avenue,' 
and  secured  second  honours  by  a  couple  of  lengths,  Percy  third,  Eilsby  next. 
The  winners  were  objected  to  for  using  a  rudder,  but  the  claim  was  not  enter- 
tained. Since  their  return  to  Newcastle,  the  winners  have  been  challenged 
by  Percy  and  Bright,  but  on  meeting  to  settle  preliminaries,  they  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  date  of  the  proposed  match,  so  nothing  was  decided.  Chambers 
and  Bright  then  offered  to  row  in  a  month,  but  the  settlement  of  this  also  was 
adjourned.  The  Scullers  Race  was  certainly  unsatisfactory,  as  Eelley,  though 
probably  now  not  equal  to  his  best  form,  has  a  good  chance  of  disposing  of  any 
second-rate  talent  opposed  to  him,  and,  owing  to  accidents,  he  was  quite  shut  out 
of  the  race.  The  first  heat  was  between  Eelley,  Griffiths,  and  Hepplewaite :  the 
former  fouled  the  Northerner,  after  being  bored  out  of  his  course  by  him. 
Subsequently  Griffiths,  too,  fouled  Hepplewaite,  and  both  were  disqualified, 
though  palpably  the  better  men.  According  to  the  practice  adopted  in  the 
trial  heat  of  the  pairs,  Griffiths  and  Eelley  might  have  been  allowed  to  row 
again,  but  the  fates,  or  the  [umpire,  ruled  otherwise.  The  second  heat, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Mark  Addy,  was  merely  a  paddle  for  Sadler  and 
Chambers,  as  both  were  entitled  to  row  in  the  final,  which  proved  a  very 
easy  affair  for  Sadler,  Chambers  taking  second  honours.  The  Coat  and  Badge 
showed  some  promising  young  fellows,  of  whom  Messenger  and  Trodd  were 
the  best,  judging  from  the  trial  heats.  Messam,  of  Richmond,  rowed  very 
gamely,  collaring  young  Biffen,  whose  only  fault  is  a  misfortune,  that  there 
is  not  enough  of  him,  as  his  style  is  capital,  but  want  of  power  told  against 
him  towards  the  finish.  The  grand  heat  was  won  easily  by  Messenger,  of 
Teddington,  who  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  'jolly  young  waterman,'  and  may 
perhaps  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  was  champion  before 
Eelley.  Messam  and  Mackinney  rowed  very  pluckily  for  second  place ;  but 
Trodd,  who  was  much  fancied,  did  not  finish.  Altogether  the  Regatta  gave 
rise  to  some  fair  sport,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  no  lack  of  funds  next  year. 

The  Tyne  champion  four,  who  sailed  from  Glasgow  on  the  8  th  August,  have 
arrived  safe  and  sound,  after  a  very  favourable  voyage.  Renforth,  who  has 
accepted  the  challenge  of  the  crack  Canadian  sculler,  is  to  study  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  various  waters  before  fixing  the  spot  for  his  match,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  take  place  soon  after  the  1 5th,  when  the  four-oared  race  comes 
off.  Doggett*s  Coat  and  Badge,  which  is  now  managed  in  a  more  reasonable 
manner  than  formerly,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  R.  Harding,  of  Blackwall,  as 
far  as  we  remember  a  rather  favourite  port  for  the  winners  of  this  ancient 
wager. 

Barnes  Regatta  maintained  its  character  as  a  popular  gathering,  and  some 
of  the  racing  was  as  exciting  as  the  most  hlaa^  supporter  of  aquatics  could 
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deeire.  The  Senior  Fours  had  London  and  Eingeton  to  compete ;  and,  as 
the  latter  crew  had  been  a  little  altered,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  near  thing, 
as,  indeed,  it  proved.  The  race  was  up,  and  all  the  spectators  thought  Kingston 
had  won  by  a  yard  or  so,  but  the  judge  gave  it  a  dead-heat,  so  they  had  to 
row  again  on  the  ebb,  when  they  kept  nearly  level  all  the  way,  and  finished 
BO  dose,  that  the  bulk  of  the  lookers-on,  who  had  been  out  in  their  former 
judgment,  declined  to  express  an  opinion  ;  and  every  one  breathlessly  awaited 
the  verdict,  which  was  in  favour  of  London.  A  four>oared  race  for  men  who 
had  not  won  a  senior  race  produced  a  fedrly  good  spin,  the  London  orew,  who 
had  attained  seniority  at  the  MetropoUtan,  proving  themselves  best  at 
the  finish,  though  half  way  down  the  Thames  Club  had  much  the  best  of  it. 
For  Senior  Sculls,  Slater  and  Ommanney  made  a  splendid  race,  finishing  close 
together,  but  on  account  of  a  foul  had  to  row  again,  when  Slater  proved  a 
little  the  best.  Junior  Fours  secured  half  a  dozen  entries ;  the  first  heat 
went  easily  to  the  Ino ;  the  Twickenham  Club  won  the  second  by  a  fluke, 
owing  to  their  opponents  being  stopped  by  passing  craft  when  actually 
leading.  In  the  finish*  the  Twickenham  held  the  Lio  well  to  near  home, 
when  the  Lio  went  right  away,  and  won;  and  as  Herbert^  of  the  same 
club,  took  the  Junior  Sculls,  they  had  a  good  day  for  a  young  club.  Some  of 
their  members  have  oince  been  visiting  provincial  regattasi  and  scored 
several  victories. 
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The  Invoice. — August  Arrangements. — ^Turf  Sayings  and  Doings. — 

September  Shadows. 

AUGUST  is  a  month  that  affords  sport  to  the  Grouse-shooter,  the  Racing 
Man,  the  Cricketer,  and  more  especially  the  Yachtsman,  each  and  all  of  whom 
have  the  special  days  of  amusement  allotted  to  them  in  abundance.  The  English 
moors  keeping  their  pedestrian  powers  in  full  exercise,  Doncaster  keeping  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  their  nervous  excitement.  Lord's  keeping  them  in  full 
practice  in  batting  and  bowling,  while  the  Thames  and  Solent  are  the  schools 
in  which  they  test  the  speed  of  their  yachts,  and  wear  their  nautical  costumes. 
Stopped  by  the  War,  from  making  our  annual  pilgrimage  to  Baden-!Qaden,  we 
substituted  the  north-eastern  Watering  Places  of  Yorkshire  for  the  Black  Forest 
of  Germany,  and  the  Promenade  of  Baden  ;  and  on  the  Pier  of  Scarborough 
we  found  almost  as  much  to  excite  our  risible  faculties.  In  each  place  there 
was  the  same  desire  to  exaggerate  their  natural  properties,  as  is  visible  in  other 
places  of  European  resort,  and  all  attempted  to  swell  themselves  from  the  tor- 
toise into  the  elephant.  Scarborough  is  to  Yorkshire  what  Brighton  is  to 
London,  and  seems  dedicated  to  pleasure  and  High  Church  Preachers.  The 
hotels  are  not  only  vast  but  numberless,  and  fitted  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  from  the  Magnate  of  Leeds  down  to  the  Weaver  of  Blackburn,  both  of 
whom  revel  in  the  enjoyments  that  are  here  provided  for  them,  wearing  a  cos- 
tume more  adapted  to  Ryde  and  Cowes  Pier,  than  to  Pall  Mall  or  St.  James's 
Street.  They  can,  however,  be  hardly  congratulated  upon  their  taste  or  happy 
combination  in  colours,  as  the  loudest  and  roost  conflicting  frequently  appear 
in  unison  with  the  most  retiring  and  unobtrusive.  At  the  Grand  Hotel,  which 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  England,  the  etiquette  of  dining  in  full  dress  and 
white  choker  is  enforced  as  strictly  as  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Manager 
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is  reported  to  be  as  strict  a  disciplinarian  on  this  point  as  even  Lord  Sydney 
himselfl     And  we  may,  further,  take  this  opportunity  of  denying  a  report  that 
was  in  circulation  a  short  time  back,  that  intending  visitors  were  compelled  to 
transmit  their  photographs  previous  to  their  arriyal,  in  order  that  their  visages 
might  be  inspected,  and  their  temperaments  guessed.     Nothing  of  the  sort,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  is  in  vogue  there ;  aJl  that  is  required  being  that  the 
visitor  has  with  him  enough  to  pay  his  bill,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  the 
Hotel  affords,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  non-vending  of  ale  or  spirits 
to  any  but  the  regular  customers  of  the  house,  thus  keeping  out  what  is  called 
the  excursion  element,  which  is  no  mean  advantage  to  the  house,  the  visitors 
of  which  are  more  accustomed  to  the  broadcloths  of  Poole  and  Davis  than  to 
the  fustians  of  Bamsley,  or  the  fabrics  of  Leeds.  In  Scarborough,  as  in  London, 
men's  thoughts  turn  only  on  the  War;  and  by  its  side  Kingcraft  is  forgotten, 
and  Normanby  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  Woerth  and  other  places,  where 
the  impetuosity  of  France  has  yielded  to  the  massive  firmness  of  Prussia.     In 
every  quarter  of  the  Queen  of  Watering  Places— <is  it  is  the  fashion  to  term 
Scarborough— on  bicycles,  on  the  *  knifeboards '  of  omnibuses,  on  the  shafts  of 
waggons^  people  may  be  descried  devouring  their  penny  organs  of  information, 
and  making  as  many  inquiries  as  if  the  scene  of  action  was  laid  on  the  banks  of 
the  New  River  instead  of  upon  the  Moselle,  and  as  if  the  House  of  Correction 
in  Coldbath  Fields  had  been  besieged  instead  of  Nancy  or  Metz.   Throughout 
the  (liscussions,  which  the  narratives  of  the  events  suggest,  scarcely  a  voice  is 
heard  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  appears  to 
have  got  from  his  opponents  the  <  facers '  which  he  had  intended  should  have 
been  administered  by  his  own,  and  has  only  received  what,  in  schoolboy  lan- 
guage, served  him  right.     But  still,  though  defeated,  he  has  come  up  smiling, 
like  an  English  pugilist,  fighting  for  his  native  soil ;  but  we  should  not  be 
Neutral  Powers  breaking  into  the  Ring,  and  crying  out,  in  the  language  of 
'  Bell's  Life  in  London,'  *  Take  him  away,  he  has  no  chance — he  is  a  brave 
*  man.'     And  until  that  comes  off  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  will  not  be 
adjusted.     The  abolition  of  the  Baden-Baden  Meeting  has  been  a  source  of 
great  disappointment  both  to  the  Ring  of  the  Metropolis  as  well  as  to  the 
Members  of  the  Hurlingham  and  Shepherd's  Bush  Clubs,  who  intended  to 
have  come  out  in  great  force :  and,  as  the  Match  is  indefinitely  postponed,  the 
pigeons  may  be  said,  for  once,  to  have  escaped  the  horrors  of  war :  as  Sir 
Frederick  Johnstone,  who  was  to  have  headed  the  English  Sportsmen,  was 
fully  prepared  to  render  the  war  one  of  extermination.     But  the  risk  of  being 
made  a  Prisoner  of  War,  and  being  detained,  either  at  Verdun  or  some  other 
out-of-the-way  fortress,  and  being  reduced  to  a  game  of  dominoes  for  amuse- 
ment, is  but  a  poor  consolation  for  missing  Doncaster  in  September,  the  offer 
of  Morris  of  a  thousand  on  the  field  for  the  Cesarewitch,  or  his  equally  kind 
intention  of  taking  eleven  hundred  to  a  thousand  about  Kingcraft  for  the  St. 
Leger.     And  not  even  the  most  pleasant  of  fortresses  is  comparable  with  a 
crack  fixture  of  the  Quom,  the  Pytchley,  or  Lord  Fitzwilliam  ;  and  even  Ash- 
down  Park,  on  a  Coursing  Day,  has  more  attractions  than  these  musty  castles  with 
their  ancient  drawbridges  and  still  more  antique  vergers  and  halberdiers,  whose 
sole  amusement  consists  in  watching  their  prisoners,  and  hunting  the  wretched 
rats  that  come  across  their  paths.     So  the  visit  to  the  Black  Forest  had  to  be 
postponed,  and  Doncaster  to  be  patronised  instead  of  Baden,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  campaign,  and  which,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  might  have 
become  a  province  of  France,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost.     In  our  last  we 
promised  our  readers  a  continuance  of  the  Sussex  Festival,  as  the  weekly 
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reporters  loYe  to  designate  it.  Quiet  and  mild  as  the  two  first  days  of  the 
Meeting  proved  to  the  old  stagers,  the  third,  or  Cup  Day,  quite  eclipsed  them 
all,  and  Goodwood  never  witnessed  a  more  glorious  day,  a  better  show  of  com- 
pany, or  more  brilliant  sport  than  the  afternoon  when  Siderolite  and  Cham- 
pion fought  out  their  race  for  the  Cup  with  such  undying  gameness,  that  half 
the  bystanders  imagined  the  horses  were  glued  together  with  gutta  percha. 
Indeed,  so  close  was  the  finish,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  a  racing  experience  of 
far  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  heard  the  award  of  Mr.  Justice  Clark 
disputed,  and  it  was  urged,  in  the  most  conclusive  style,  that  if  Sir  Joseph's 
Champion  had  won  the  honours  of  war,  it  was  not  to  the  head  of  Siderolite^ 
as  Mr.  Clark  avowed,  he  had  gained  them,  but  the  eyelash  of  that  horse. 
Moma  was  a  bad  fourth,  not  being  persevered  with  when  it  was  obvious  that 
her  stable  companion  had  the  race  in  hand.  Sabinus,  who  was  the  veritable 
Hero  of  the  Spring  Handicappers,  had  a  quantum  suffl  given  him  for  the 
Ascot  Cup,  and  was  beaten  half  a  mile  from  home,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  ail 
the  Prophets,  who  looked  upon  his  victory  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  Mr. 
Graham,  whose  horses  will  in  future  run  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Fisher,  who,  it  is 
reported,  has  succeeded  Mr.  G.  Jones,  Mr.  Hesse  Homburgh,  and  Mr.  Bes- 
wick,  as  the  nominal  owner  of  them,  expressed  himself  furiously  at  the  tone 
taken  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  Press,  and  offered  a  reward  of  a  monkey  to 
any  one  who  would  come  forward  and  prove  that  he,  Mr.  Graham,  got  a 
shilling  out  of  his  horse,  and  proclaiming  war  to  the  knife  against  his  accuser, 
whom  we  cannot  deem  to  be  guilty,  as  he  does.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Graham  should  be  of  so  sensitive  a  disposition,  as  not  to  bear  with  impunity 
the  comments  of  a  Free  Press ;  because,  if  he  is  innocent  of  any  misconduct 
with  his  horses,  his  conscience  is  a  sufficient  acquittal,  and  if  he  has  acted 
corruptly  he  has  only  met  with  the  censure  he  has  richly  merited.  The  sensa- 
tion which  the  affair  has  created  in  Press  Circles  is  the  only  cause  of  our 
noticing  the  dispute,  which  still  keeps  Mr.  Graham  in  hot  water  with  the  Press, 
and  bids  fair  to  do  so  until  the  world  comes  to  an  end.  Harking  back  to 
Goodwood,  we  find  that  on  the  Cup  Day,  Mr.  Merry  was  the  next  most 
fortunate  man  to  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  as  with  Sunlight  he  won  the  Visitors' 
Plate  in  a  style  that  once  more  awoke  in  his  backers'  minds  hopes  of  the  St. 
JLeger ;  and  added  to  it  the  Bentinck  Memorial,  by  Lady  of  Lyons,  who  just 
managed  to  beat  Gamos,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks,  by  a  neck,  and  making  her 
Epsom  victory  still  more  extraordinary  than  before ;  and  with  King  of  the 
Forest  beating  Pink  for  the  Bentinck  Memorial,  and  Sunlight  walking  over  for 
another  good  Stakes,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  Mr.  Merry  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  tearing  up  his  Return  List  previous  to  his  dinner.  The  Chi- 
chester Stakes  showed  us  that  Tibthorpe  was  not  backed  without  a  cause  for 
the  Stewards'  Plate,  and  getting  off  well,  he  very  soon  smashed  up  his  field, 
and  by  ahead — which  was  more,  perhaps,  that  of  Tom  French's  than  his  own 
— he  got  through  this  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  scurry.  The  Molecomb  Stakes 
was  worthy  of  the  prestige  its  name  inspired,  and  The  General,  the  presumed 
champion  of  the  French  lot,  behaved  more  gallantly  than  many  of  his  name- 
sakes in  the  recent  war.  A  couple  of  walks  over  shortened  the  lawn  luncheons^ 
and  enabled  the  visitors  from  the  South  Coast  Watering  Places  to  dine  at  a 
liberal  nine  ;  and  from  the  state  of  their  appetites,  they  envied  the  Members  of 
the  House  party  not  a  little.  At  Bognor,  where  as  many  swells  were  quar- 
tered as  in  May  Fair,  the  old  remedy  for  Goodwood  appetites,  viz.,  Booe 
Soup,  was  relished  as  keenly  as  ever.  The  Purveyors,  if  we  do  not  make  a 
mistake,  must  have  found  it  a  very  expensive  meal  at  which  they  were  assisting. 
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Friday  was  the  pleasantest  day  of  the  Meeting,  and  you  could  see  every  person 
yott  wanted  to,  or  who  had  any  right  to  be  there.  The  card,  also,  was  kept 
within  reasonable  dimensions,  so  that  candles  were  not  wanted  to  see  any  dead 
heats  ran  o£^  and  lamps  were  not  required  for  dinners.  The  first  year  of  the 
Strafford  Stakes  was  carried  off  by  Cheesewring,  a  Parmesan  colt  of  Lord 
Strafford's  great  friend  and  neighbour,  Lord  Falmouth  ;  and  the  March  Stakes, 
now  converted  into  a  Professional  Race,  from  being  formerly  confined  to  Gen- 
tlemen Riders,  was  welcomed  with  *  gladness '  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stewart,  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  seconding  more  individuals  than  any  other  gentleman  on 
the  Turf  out  of  Devonshire.  The  Chesterfield  Cup,  very  neatly  designed  by 
Hancock,  was  added  to  the  already  large  collection  of  those  in  Mr.  Brayley's 
pbte-chest,  which  has  for  some  time  been  the  envy  of  every  cracksman  in  the 
Metropolis;  but,  although  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Tabernacle  and  a 
Border  Knight,  the  Dollars  were  omnipotent,  and  he  held  his  own  right  gal- 
lantly. The  other  races  were  little  more  than  Plates,  and  visitors  from  a  dis- 
tance preferred  reading  them  in  the  following  morning  paper,  to  witnessing 
them  in  propria  fer/ona.  And  thus  ended  the  Goodwood  Meeting  of  1870, 
which,  although  interfered  with  by  the  affairs,  gave  those  who  patronized  the 
Ducal  Meeting  several  very  pleasant  hours  of  racing,  eating,  drinking,  and 
flirting  in  the  most  agreeable  weather ;  and,  to  use  a  theatrical  expression,  the 
curtain  fell  amidst  shouts  of  applause.  Brighton  is  as  necessary  a  supplement 
as  the  extra  supplement  of  the  *  Times  *  is  to  that  journal,  and  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  Goodwood,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  a  peep  of  the  car£  tfioia  of 
the  Ring,  by  whose  appearance,  and  that  of  their  olive-branches,  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  hear  there  is  no  apparent  probability  of  that  Body  becoming  a  de- 
funct one  within  reasonable  limits  of  time.  The  Races  were  run  within  as 
great  a  crowd  as  Bartholomew  Fair  ;  and,  merciful  to  record,  the  presence  of 
the  Coroner  was  not  required.  Border  Knight,  finding  the  Stakes  and  Cup 
distance  exactly  suited  to  his  complaint,  carried  off  both  of  them,  and  by  so 
doing  added  materially  to  his  own  reputation,  as  well  as  that  of  Siderolite,  who 
started  the  other  day  on  a  Queen's  Plate  expedition,  which  promises  to  be 
attended  with  great  success,  and  gives  hopes  of  affording  Lords-Lieutenant  of 
Counties  some  trouble  in  signing  Certificates  of  his  having  obtained  them. 
Pleasant  town  as  Brighton  is  in  the  day-time,  it  is  to  be  regretted  it  is  almost 
rendered  uninhabitable  in  the  evening,  by  the  number  of  German  bands  which 
promenade  the  streets,  and  which  make  them  resemble  those  of  Berlin.  Then 
after  the  visitor  is  tired  with  their  dulcet  tones,  his  attention  is  next  engaged 
by  being  called  upon  to  inspect  the  harrowing  tragedy  of  Punch  and  Judy, 
which  is  served  up  with  the  most  complete  effects,  including  the  most  exem- 
plary punishment  of  the  offender,  who  graciously  suffers  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  as  a  warning  to 
other  husbands  not  to  quarrel  with  their  wives,  while  engaged  in  the  act  of 
^▼ing.  For  the  Italian  portion  of  the  community  the  Fantoccini  went 
through  their  performances,  which  were  rendered  very  agreeable  by  the  addi- 
tional feats  of  legerdemain  that  accompanied  them.  Then  there  were  seamen, 
who  boasted  of  having  lost  their  legs  at  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore,  and  of  having 
been  deprived  of  their  arms  at  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  and  soliciting  the  grati- 
tude of  those,  for  whose  comfort  they  had  so  long  endured  the  Battle  and  the 
Breeze.  In  short,  there  was  gathered  together  in  Brighton  for  the  occasion  of 
the  Olvmpian  Games,  every  unemployed  vagabond  out  of  the  Metropolis,  who 
Kerned  bent  upon  enjoying  each  shining  hour  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  And 
the  Racing  in  Sussex  came  to  an  end  at  Lewes,  where  Mr.  Verrall  took  his 
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Annual  Benefit,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results  as  far  as  his  own  exchequer 
was  concerned,  the  sport  being  as  good  as  the  ground  on  which  it  was  cele« 
brated,  and  the  roofs  of  the  carriages  and  drags  resembled  very  forcibly 
Cremome  at  the  end  of  a  holiday  entertainment.  Meanwhile  Racing  was 
going  on  with  equal  zest  and  animation  in  what  the  natives  call  the  Black 
Country ;  and  Wolverhampton  could  well  boast  of  its  attendance,  which  in- 
cluded the  natives  of  mines,  minors  of  various  degrees,  coupled  with  6migres 
from  Belgravia,  and  Tyburnia,  and  other  districts  which  lay  to  the  westward 
of  Temple  Bar  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  wandered 
on  the  Racecourse,  it  was  plain  they  were  almost  taken  aback  at  the  sight  of 
their  fellow-creatures  who  were  allowed  to  wander  with  the  rest  of  the  creation 
through  town  and  country  without  let  or  hindrance,  or  without  seeing  the 
canopy  of  heaven  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  days  out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  allotted  to  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  Egham  brought 
with  it  the  usual  historical  introductions  of  Runnymede  and  King  John ;  and,  as 
they  have  been  used  so  often  by  this  time,  as  to  become  almost  as  stale  as  a 
Queen's  Speech,  we  would  suggest  to  the  Reporters  how  welcome  next  year 
would  be  any  allusion  to  Mr.  Phelps  or  Mr.  Niacready  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  above  parts,  which  they  could  well  introduce  by  some  passing  allusion  to 
the  admirable  way  they  were  wont  to  enact  those  roles  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Old  Drury.  Stockton  was  as  successful  as  ever ;  and  Mr.  Dodds  as  hospitable 
as  usual ;  and  Mr.  Craggs  as  attentive  to  his  official  duties  as  when  he  first 
started  the  revival  of  the  Races,  to  which  all  the  Middleham  gave  expensive 
support,  sending  even  Pretender,  who  now,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  roars  like  the 
Bull  of  Basan,  and  ran  in  like  manner. 

We  never  enjoy  a  few  days'  outing  more  than  when  Mr.  J.  Parrington  calls 
the  elite  of  Yorkshire  (or,  for  that  matter,  England's  itself)  round  him,  to 
see  what  can  be  done  by  an  enterprising  secretary  in  bringing  together  horses 
and  hounds  for  their  inspection.  Strong  in  numbers  as  ever,  perhaps,  as 
V  regarded  the  horses,  he  could  not  boast  of  quite  the  quality  exhibited  last  year 
at  Beverley ;  but  then  what  district  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  can  compare  with  horse-loving  Holderness,  where  Sledmere  and  Bishop 
Burton  have  cast  a  halo  of  breeding  glory  over  the  lands,  and  each  tyke  would 
as  soon  be  without  his  own  right  hand,  as  a  mare  of  *  t'  ould  sort '  from  which  to 
breed  a  yearly  foal  ?  With  blood  sires  the  show  was  abundantly  supplied,  but 
beyond  the  first  four  or  five  they  were  by  no  means  grand  ones,  and  Stampe- 
do's  curby  hocks  made  his  victory  anything  but  an  easy  one ;  and  we  even  now 
doubt  whether  he  should  have  been  placed  first — his  sweet  head  and  neck,  and 
level,  powerful  frame  notwithstanding.  Sincerity  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
hunting  sire,  and  his  weakest  point  is  dropping  in  his  hind  pasterns ;  while 
Laughingstock,  handsome  as  a  picture  upwards,  is  light  in  his  arms  and  second 
thighs,  and,  moreover,  pinned  at  the  elbows.  The  Badsworth  Hunt  Cup, 
worth  a  cool  hundred  to  the  winner,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sam  Wellfitt's  Loiterer, 
who,  if  not  over-weighted,  will  belie  his  name  across  a  country.  He  is  not, 
however,  quite  our  beau  idtal  of  a  hunter,  nor  should  we  select  Julius,  Sir  G. 
Cholmeley's  candidate,  for  our  particular  conveyance  either  'over  Holderness 
or  Ainsty,  and  far  less  across  some  of  the  cramped  Badsworth  country. 
Cowthorpe  is  of  a  more  reasonable  hunting  size,  and  looks  a  safer  conveyance 
than  the  stargazing  Don  Juan ;  but  Young  Artillery  would,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  puzzle  the  lot  in  a  good  thing,  and  leave  Brian  Bom  the  sixth  on  the 
list  of  prize-takers  with  about  as  much  ease  as  an  express  train  would  run  by  a 
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traction  engine.  Borderer,  in  a  plethoric  condition  that  would  have  been 
dead  against  his  chance  of  escape  with  the  prey,  were  he  engaged  in  a  raid  of 
the  olden  time,  defeated  all  the  fonr-year  olds,  amongst  them  the  flash 
Comrade,  who  beat  him  at  Islington,  and  is  now  a  Comrade  in  reality,  as 
Mr.  Harvey  Bayley  bought  the  two  at  a  large  figure  for  the  Rufford  Stables  after 
that  show.  Second  to  him  was  a  bay  of  Mr.  Paddison's,  and  a  rare  powerhil 
chesnut  called  Lothair,  who  elicited  much  more  favourable  criticism  than  the 
book  after  which  he  u  named,  was  third.  But  we  doubt  if  even  *  The 
'  Quarterly  Reviewer '  could  have  picked  him  to  pieces,  and  his  forte  for  tearing 
up  pedigrees  would  have  availed  him  nothing,  as  the  chesnut's  ancestry  was  not 
subjected  to  the  comments  of  the  vulgar.  On  the  second  day  we  saw  a  succes- 
sion of  white-legged  young  ones  from  Howdiam  led  in  to  be  more  or  less 
decorated ;  and  the  name  of  Orpheus  and  Angelus  seemed  to  occur  in  about 
every  other  line  in  the  catalogue.  But  then  Sir  George  is  never  tired  of 
seeing  his  young  ones  paraded ;  and  the  Yorkshire  men,  who  stuck  so  loyally 
by  Angelus  in  his  show  days,  have  no  notion  of  deserting  his  stock,  and,  in 
truth,  were  it  possible  to  cut  some  few  inches  off  their  exceedingly  long  legs, 
they  would  make  good-looking  horses.  The  one  day  of  the  Yorkshire  show, 
however,  that  we  regard  with  affection  beyond  all  others — nay,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  our  one  red-letter  day  from  the  time  the  horn  ceases  in  April  until  the 
cubs  begin  to  run  a  litde  in  October — ^is  the  Friday  on  which  a  tribunal  of 
houndsmen  settle  the  pretensions  of  the  candidates  for  honour  in  the  only  really 
popular  hound  show  of  the  year.  But  as  regards  attendance,  this  is  not  what 
it  has  been,  and  the  present  year  contrasts  sadly  with  York  ^ve  years  ago,  when 
the  Stand  was  filled  with  ladies,  and  several  Masters  appeared  in  pink 
in  honour  of  the  occasion ;  and  we  noted  the  late  Mr.  Foljambe  going  as 
carefiilly  over  the  points  of  the  selected  sire,  and  forming  a  far  better  judgment 
thereon  than  nine  out  of  ten  who  could  see. 

This  year  the  benches  were  bare,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
group  of  Masters  round  Sir  G.  Wombwell,  few  of  note  were  present.  Lord 
Kesteven  was  there  ;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  Mr.  Barton,  although  he  showed 
nothing.  Later  on,  Mr.  Hall  and  his  daughters  entered  the  enclosure,  and 
Mr.  Booth  for  a  time  forsook  the  horses.  Rudston  Read  was  present,  filled 
with  a  lively  faith  in  the  York  and  Ainsty  kennel,  which  happily  was  destined 
not  to  go  unrewarded,  and  keen  on  the  flags  even  as  he  is  in  the  field.  No 
one  took  more  interest  in  the  proceedings  than  John  HoUaday,  who,  we  were 
pleased  to  hear,  visited  the  Midlands  just  in  time  this  spring  to  drop  in  for 
the  fine  run  with  the  Cottesmore,  in  which  Judd,  the  whip,  broke  his  horse's 
'  neck,  and  nearly  his  own — the  run  of  the  season,  as  far  as  Leicestershire 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  concerned.  The  Master  of  the  Bramham  Moor  also 
looked  on  ^m  the  side  benches,  and,  report  has  it,  decided  against  himself 
in  the  unentered  bitch  class  ere  Lord  Galway,  Major  Dowker,  and  Mr.  J 
Parrington  had  them  many  minutes  on  the  flags. 

Charley  Hawten  brings  six  couple  from  Burton  that  wear  down  all  opposi- 
tion in  the  classes  for  entered  hounds,  and  is  landed  cleverly  first  with  both 
dogs  and  bitches.  Nimrod  Long,  claiming  second  place  with  the  gendemen, 
and  Peter  CoUinson  with  the  ladies,  the  latter  takes  a  signal  revenge  with  the 
unentered  dogs  ;  and  when  his  gay,  stylish  Beadsman  bounds  from  the  kennel, 
a  Master  behind  us  declares  it  to  be  over  at  once ;  and  so  it  is,  for  nothing 
can  beat  the  son  of  Bluecap  and  Daundess.  To  run  second,  however,  with 
the  powerful  black  and  white  Damper  is  out-Heroding  Herod,  and  Bramham 
Moor,  Burton,  and  Brocklesby  send  their  choicest  youngsters  in  vain.     Then, 
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as  if  to  make  the  triumph  complete,  Fairmaid,  by  the  Grove  Furrier,  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  BurtOD  Careful,  the  York  and  Ainsty  Famous,  the  Brarohain 
Whimsey,  Burton  Linnet,  and  a  couple  from  Snainton,  and  we  see  what  care- 
ful breeding  can  do  for  a  kennel  in  a  few  years,  as  it  is  well  known  the  York 
and  Ainsty  were  not  a  very  level  lot  when  Sir  Charles  Slingsby  took  them  in 
hand.  It  would  have  been  a  great  day  for  him  could  he  have  lived  to  see  it, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  eight-year  old  Racer  was  declared  the  best  stud 
hound  of  the  lot,  though  Morgan  opposed  him  with  Sportsman,  a  rare  nice  hound, 
and  Hawteo,  with  Damper  and  Warrior,  Nimrod  Long,  with  Falstaff,  and 
Will  Backhouse  brought  Pomfret,  one  of  the  old  Bajazet  sort,  all  the  way  from 
Berkeley.  Peter  Collinson,  who  has  his  hounds  very  full  of  condition,  made  a 
strong  effort  with  Nosegay  and  Novelty,  first  and  second  ^wo  years  ago  at 
Wetherby,  to  take  the  prize  for  the  best  brood  bitch  to  Acomb,  but  opposed 
the  beautiful  Gaiety  from  Brocklesby  in  vain,  as  Lord  Yarborough's  grand 
bitch  was  the  lady  of  the  party.  Rather  short  in  numbers,  compensation  was 
made  by  the  quality  of  the  hounds  shown,  and  seldom  has  a  better  lot  been 
brought  together,  or  the  judges  had  a  more  difficult  task  in  making  their 
selections.  Not  many  huntsmen  were  present  en  amateur^  but  we  noticed  old 
Backhouse,  from  Holderness,  looking  as  hard  and  as  jolly  as  ever,  and  Frank 
Beers  came  to  see  what  form  his  brethren  of  the  horn  were  in. 

Birmingham  was  scarcely  as  successful  as  usual,  and  we  have  seen  the  classes 
in  former  years  much  better  filled.  Sincerity  beat  a  bad  field  for  the  thorough- 
bred sire's  prize,  and  most  unaccountably  Alcibiades  was  passed  over  in  ^vour 
of  Laughingstock  and  Professor  Airy.  Tom  Percival,  of  Wansford,  in 
England,  was  to  the  fore,  with  Yankee  amongst  the  heavy-weight  hunters,  a 
grand  horse  for  a  heavy  man  to  sit  at  the  covert  side  on,  but  he  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  slow  conveyance  away  from  it.  Tipperary  is  a  workman,  and 
looks  like  it ;  and  the  compact  Widmerpool  carries  his  owner  straight 
and  well  on  the  heavy  side  of  the  country,  after  which  he  is  named.  It  never 
rains  but  it  pours ;  and  Granby,  a  beautiful  horse,  and  good  mover,  followed 
up  his  stable-companion's  success  in  the  light-weight  class,  with  a  common 
brown,  from  Bar  House,  Beverley,  second  to  him,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Lucy's 
well-known  Golden  Hue  was  third,  with  Ashwell,  a  thoroughbred,  com- 
mended. We  think  the  judges  should  take  pedigree,  a  little  into  consideration, 
as  a  big-boned,  short-legged  thoroughbred  is  a  thing  not  easily  picked  up.  We 
know  Ashwell  has  more  bone  than  either  of  the  horses  placed  above  him,  and 
in  action  he  is  inferior  to  none.  The  small  hunters  were  not  hunters  at  all, 
nor  anything  else  in  particular,  so  we  will  pass  them  over ;  nor  was  there  much 
to  boast  of  in  the  four-year-olds,  amongst  whom  the  light,  wiry  Walton  beat 
Dr.  de  Jongh,  of  Punchestown  fame.  Perhaps  he  is  better  than  the  winner ; 
but,  although  he  has  proved  that  he  can  gallop  and  jump,  we  doubt  if  such  men 
as  Lane  Fox  or  Anstruther  Thomson  would  call  him  the  beau  Idial  of  a 
hunter.  As  far  as  the  rest  were  concerned,  all  was  vanity,  and,  we  should 
say,  vexation  of  spirit  for  those  who  own  them.  Through  the  other  classes  we 
will  not  drag  our  readers,  as,  although  the  two  and  three-year-olds  were  fairly 
good,  they  are  at  present  too  little  known  to  be  of  public  interest ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  hacks  and  harness  horses. 

In  the  Hunting  World  there  is  not  much  doing  just  at  present,  but  from 
Yorkshire  we  learn  the  prospects  of  the  foxhunters  are  of  the  most  cheering 
description,  particularly  those  of  the  Bramham  Moorites.  Captain  Thomson 
has  already  been  out  cub-hunting  five  times  with  the  Atherstone,  and  has 
blooded  the  pack.     He  intends  during  the  month  to  give  the  Coombe  Woods 
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«ich  a  rattliog  as  they  have  not  had  for  some  years,  and,  as  old  Jorrocks  would 
say,  he  will  make  the  foxes  cry  *  Capivi '  about  Christmas.  John  Darby  has 
a  stable  full  of  horses,  and  as  hunting  men  cannot  go  abroad,  they  had  better  go 
to  Rugby  and  invest  in  a  weight  carrier. 

The  great  feature  in  the  Breeding  World  this  month  has  been  the  numerous 
sales  of  blood  stock  that  have  taken  place  in  the  North  of  England,  and  which 
have  created  no  small  excitement  amongst  the  owners  of  studs.  One  of  the 
chief  of  these  has  been  that  of  Colonel  Townely,  which  took  place  at  Fairfield, 
and  which  attracted  all  Yorkshire  to  the  residence  of  the  late  Squire  of  Oran. 
A  more  appropriate  time  could  not  have  been  selected  than  the  day  prior  to 
York  Races,  as  it  enabled  the  Southern  trainers  to  bring  their  teams  to  old 
Ebor ;  and  although  it  was  altered  from  the  day  originally  fixed  the  attendance 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  An  elegant  luncheon  served  as  a  prelude  to  the 
afternoon's  distribution  of  horses,  which  were  from  the  stud  of  Colonel 
Townely ;  and  just  before  they  were  brought  out  the  rain  came  down  like 
the  Deluge.  But  such  was  the  incessant  popping  of  champagne  corks,  it  was 
doubtfiil  if  people  were  not  more  wet  inside  the  house  than  outside.  How- 
ever, they  bore  their  fate  with  a  courage  worthy  of  any  of  the  heroes  of 
Fox.  Of  the  entire  horses,  Ketdedrum  stood  out  boldly  from  the  rest ;  and, 
not  having  seen  him  since  he  won  the  Derby,  he  struck  us  as  being  very  much 
improved  and  furnished  since  he  had  been  at  the  stud.  He  was  put  in  by 
Mr.  Hartigan,  of  Dublin,  at  300  guineas,  and  ultimately,  as  he  was  going 
away,  Mr.  Tattersall  remarked  with  great  truth,  *  that  horse  ought  to  go  into 
'Yorkshire,'  and  he  has  been  bought  by  a  Yorkshireman.  Shortly  after 
Ketdedrum's  fate  had  been  decided  Breadalbane  came  up,  and  excited  great 
curiosity.  He  looked  as  handsome  as  a  picture,  and,  so  much  was  he  admired, 
that  many  gave  the  preference  to  him  over  his  brother  Blair  Athol.  Mr. 
Blenkiron,  according  to  general  expectation,  was  the  first  to  make  advances  for 
him,  and,  as  it  was  seen  from  the  moment  he  was  put  up.  Middle  Park  was  his 
destination,  the  fall  of  Mr.  TattersalPs  hammer  did  not  create  any  sensation. 
Although  he  realized  only  1,650  guineas,  he  may  have  been  said  to  have  been 
sold  well ;  and  the  absence  of  the  foreigners  at  least  took  five  hundred  off  his 
value.  That  he  will  remain  long  in  this  country  we  deem  extremely  doubtful, 
for  a  horse  with  such  blood  in  his  veins  is  certain  to  be  snapped  up  when  the 
Continent  is  open  to  him.  Of  this  Mr.  Blenkiron  seemed  to  have  an  idea,  for 
on  an  offer  being  made  to  repurchase  him,  he  said  he  would  not  take  it,  *  unless 
*  under  a  monkey  profit.'  Of  the  yearlings,  we  may  say  they  were  well-grown, 
handsome  animals ;  and  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Chaplin  were  so  fascinated  by  the 
^ly  by  Rataplan  out  of  Borealis,  that  he  never  took  them  off  her  until  he 
tecured  her  for  400  guineas.  Lord  Scarborough  got  Strathconan  for 
600  guineas ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  Newminster  blood  into  his  stud 
may  be  attended  with  profit  and  advantage.  At  all  events  he  has  got  a 
remarkably  cheap  horse.  Of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  brood 
mares  on  Knavesmire,  we  cannot  say  much,  the  same  attention  being  shown  to 
them  as  is  paid  at  catde  shows  in  the  country,  and  the  hoardings  in  which  they 
•tood  up  on  Knavesmire  being  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.  Yearlings  of  the 
late  Lord  Hawke  were  literally  given  away,  and  their  fate  should  be  a  warning 
to  Sir  Lydston  Newman,  of  the  destiny  which  probably  awaits  the  disposition 
of  his  stud  at  East  Acton  at  the  end  of  the  month,  which  will  probably  end 
in  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  all  his  valuable  brood  mares.  The  retirement 
of  Count  Lagrange  from  the  French  Turf  speaks  volumes  for  the  nature  of 
^the  ntuation'  in  Paris;    and  many  are  disposed  to  consider  the  Count's 
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retirement  as  symbolical  with  that  of  the  rats  who  deserted  the  ship  on  the 
point  of  her  going  down.  The  sale  of  Gladiateur  will  be  a  most  interesting 
event,  and  will  draw  thousands  to  the  Comer.  Of  course  Mr.  Blenkiron  is 
named  as  his  purchaser,  and  the  world  seems  settled  about  his  haying  him,  as 
it  is  about  his  having  every  first-class  animal  that  is  put  up  for  sale.  But  in 
our  own  opinion,  after  all  that  Gladiateur  has  done  to  advance  the  glory  of 
France  on  the  English  Turf^  he.  ought  to  become  the  property  of  the  French 
nation  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  And  we  are  quite  sure  that  if  the 
French  people  were  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  they  would  readily  sanction  the 
purchase.  Among  other  items  of  Breeding  Intelligence,  we  have  to  report 
that  The  Earl  does  not  get  foals,  and  that  Mr.  Cookson  has  only  one  by  him. 
But  he  even  does  not  want  that,  if  half  the  reports  about  the  colt  by  Blair 
Athol  out  of  Lady  Louisa  are  true.  And  the  colt  by  Camerino,  which  is 
also  in  Mr.  Cookson's  possession,  is  said  to  be  the  hope  of  Neasham.  We  are 
afraid  the  bad  sales  that  we  have  had  to  record  of  late  are  only  the  forerunners 
of  many  more,  so  many  owners  having  resolved  to  give  up,  in  consequence  of 
having  met  with  so  litue  encouragement  from  the  public ;  and  there  being  no 
field  left  open  for  second-class  animals,  they  must  breed  a  clipper  before  their 
efforts  are  recognised.  We  can  also  see  clearly  that  the  days  of  leviathan 
stallions  are  over,  and  hundred,  and  hundred  and  fifty  guinea  ^s  are  only 
a  matter  of  history,  and  will  soon  be  lost  in  its  pages.  We  have  to  record  the 
death,  during  the  month,  of  Saccharometer,  the  memorable  winner  as  a  two- 
year  old  of  the  July  and  Chesterfield  during  the  same  week  at  Newmarket. 
As  his  name  would  imply,  he  was  got  by  Sweetmeat,  and  was  fonnerly  the 
property  of  the  late  Lord  Strathmore,  who  thought  he  would  win  the  Derby 
with  him,  until  assured  to  the  contrary  by  Job  Marson.  Saccharometer  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Eicke,  who  is  much  to  be  commiserated  upon  the  loss  he  has 
sustained,  for  he  was  just  beginning  to  pav  his  way.  He  was  not  a  bad-looking 
horse,  and  his  stock  sold  remarkably  well  at  Tattersall's  this  spring. 

Of  all  the  racecourses  in  England  there  is  not  one  that  suffers  so  much  firom 
the  moors  as  that  of  York ;  and  the  Meeting  at  which  we  have  just  assisted 
never  before  afforded  so  striking  an  exhibition  of  it.  The  show  of  drags  was 
like  that  on  the  last  day  of  Moulsey  or  Hampton  Court  Races,  and  merely 
comprised  those  of  Lord  Londesborough,  Mr.  George  Lane  Fox,  Mr.  Mor- 
ritt,  with  his  roans,  and  Lord  Scarborough.  The  day  was  somewhat  cold, 
rendering  overcoats  by  no  means  a  superfluity.  To  use  a  theatrical  phrase, 
there  was  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  in  the  Subscription  Stand,  and 
there  was  room  for  more  in  the  Grand  Stand.  But  all  the  racing  and  hunting 
men  that  York  abounds  with  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Enclosure.  Lord  Stam- 
ford, who  had  been  staying  at  Filey,  was  also  present,  having  come  over  fi-om 
there  to  see  how  Normanby  would  cut  up  in  the  Great  Yorkshire,  which 
looked  to  be  a  perfect  gift  to  him.  Still  the  Million  came  out  in  great  force, 
but  it  was  remarked  the  ranks  of  the  gentlemen  had  been  serried,  as  much  as  if 
they  had  been  Prussians  in  the  war.  The  sport  was  not  over  grand,  but  still 
good,  as  shown  by  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  public.  A  very  respectable 
field  contested  the  Zedand  Stakes,  which  answers  to  the  Trial  Stakes  of  other 
meetings,  which  Ptarmigan,  the  second  favourite,  won  cleverly.  Then  came 
the  old  Black  Duck  Stakes,  which  has  survived  the  many  years  it  has  been 
created  by  Lord  Glasgow.  It  was  walked  over  for  by  Pitteri,  Mr.  Naylor's 
animal  being  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment.  Then  we  got  a  sight  into  Mat 
Dawson's  stable,  by  his  pulling  out  Gertrude  for  the  Yorkshire  Oaks,  which 
she  won  in  a  canter,  and  also  Tullibardine  for  the  Bradgate  Park  Handicap, 
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which  he  did  the  same  with,  and  giving  unmistakable  proofs  of  the  form  of  the 
animals  under  his  charge,  while  to  every  impartial  observer  Kingcraft  had 
already  won  the  St.  Leger.  After  that,  Herminie,  a  clipping  two-year  old, 
by  that  rising  horse,  Camerino,  carried  off  the  Badminton  Plate ;  and  after 
another  small  item  had  been  rubbed  off  the  slate,  the  Northern  Biennial  came 
on,  which  was  to  show  off  Normanby  to  so  much  advantage,  and  make  him  first 
favourite  for  the  Sl  Leger.  The  field  he  had  to  meet  being  a  very  moderate 
one,  odds  were  laid  on  him,  and  he  made  the  greater  portion  of  the  running. 
At  first  the  shouting  about  him  was  terrific,  when  all  at  once  his  friends  began 
to  be  as  mute  as  mackerel,  and  it  was  clear  that  a  screw  was  loose  somewhere, 
and  which  was  visible,  by  our  seeing  Normanby  coming  in  on  three  legs,  which 
completely  destroyed  all  chance  which  he  might  have  had  for  Doncaster. 
Wednesday,  being  the  £bor  Handicap  day,  was  completely  the  day  for  the 
Million,  which  thronged  the  course  all  the  afternoon.  As  for  the  market,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  tell  which  was  favourite,  for  there  were  almost  as 
many  dead  uns  as  in  a  hospital  at  Smyrna,  but  at  last,  we  believe,  Myosotis 
settled  down  in  that  capacity.  The  race  is  easily  told,  as  Blandford  made  the 
running  to  the  distance,  where  he  declined  in  favour  of  the  favourite  and 
Torreador,  upon  whom  Paganini  waited  to  the  last  stride,  when  he  went  up 
and  won  by  a  head,  having  carried  exactly  the  same  weight  as  The  Hero  did 
some  years  previously,  astonishing  all  his  friends  by  his  performance.  Ger- 
.trade  still  further  confirmed  the  excellent  nature  of  Lord  Falmouth's  chance 
for  the  St.  Leger,  which  looks  impossible  to  be  overcome.  In  consequence  of 
the  last  race  being  set  so  late,  the  exit  of  the  crowd  from  the  stand  was  so 
great,  in  order  to  catch  the  Great  Northern  express,  that  it  resembled  a  stam- 
pedo,  and  there  was  a  regular  contest  between  the  ^  insects '  and  the  entomolo- 
gists, and  the  retreat  fi^om  Moscow  could  not  have  been  worse  managed. 
Among  those  who  managed  best  in  this  evolution  we  may  say  the  Admiral 
distingui^ed  himself  highly,  as,  in  company  of  Sir  George  Houston,  he 
walked  off  the  course  into  the  ancient  city  of  York  as  firesh  as  Townshend  the 
pedestrian  after  doing  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  successive  hours. 

The  Assize  Intelligence  often  reveals  to  us  strange  incidents  of  domestic  life, 
and  we  have  during  the  month  been  regaled  with  some  details  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Lewis  Myers  treated  a  young  lady  upon  whom  he  had  pretended 
bis  afilections  had  been  irrevocably  set.  It  appears,  from  what  we  read  of 
the  case,  the  details  of  which  were  devoured  at  the  Victoria  Club,  that  Mr. 
Myers  was  a  bookmaker,  that  he  wore  a  professional  dress,  and  kept  two 
horses  and  a  chaise,  and  that  he  considered  himself  in  a  position  to  marry. 
Under  the  circumstances,  chance  threw  in  his  way  a  very  prepossessing  young 
lady  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  himself,  who  followed  the  respectable 
avocation  of  an  ostrich-feather  dyer,  which  brought  her  an  income,  which, 
however  small,  exempted  her  from  the  operation  of  Mr.  Lowe's  pet  measure 
for  relieving  us  from  our  financial  pressure.  Mr.  Myers's  first  object  was  to 
make  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  which  were  not  hostilely  received,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  referred  to  her  father,  before  whom  he  accordingly  presented  him- 
self, with  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  his  affairs,  which  were  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  father  of  the  young  lady  in  question,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  bar  to  the  realisation  of  Mr.  Myers's  ideas  of  domestic  happiness.  But 
unfortunately  for  that  gentleman,  he  is  a  person  of  very  sensitive  habits,  and 
considering  himself  to  have  been  slighted  by  one  of  the  young  lady's  relatives,  he 
shunted  his  affections,  and  from  being  his  first  favourite,  she  relapsed  into  a 
*  regular  outsider.'     This  change  in  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Myers  led  to  a  course 
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of  conduct  that  a  jury  could  alone  compensate,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  clever 
attorney  and  an  astute  counsel  the  disappointed  damsel  got  from  a  Guildford 
jury  the  trifling  sum  of  i,5CX3/.9  which  quite  remunerated  her  for  the  loss  her 
affections  had  sustained,  and  which  the  public  have  estimated  by  the  repeated 
offers  of  marriage  she  has  since  received ;  while  the  abstraction  of  tlie  sura 
from  Mr.  Myers  banking  account  will  teach  him  a  lesson  he  will  long  remem- 
ber, when  dealing  with  the  affections  of  young  ladies,  whom  he  will  find  are  not 
to  be  treated  like  horses  in  the  Ring,  even  although  they  may  be  ostrich 
feather  dyers  on  3/.  6d,  sl  week.  Still  justice  compels  us  to  state  that  in  our 
opinion  the  Guildford  jury  have  handicapped  Mr.  Myers  a  little  too  heavily, 
and  that  for  a  third  of  the  sum  of  money  allotted  to  her  the  sorrows  of  her 
mind  might  have  been  mitigated,  and  the  banking  account  of  a  good  bookmaker 
spared.  As  it  is,  the  case  will  be  as  long  remembered  in  breach  of  promise 
actions  as  the  case  of  *  Bardell  v.  Pickwick,'  but  now  the  feeling  will  be,  as 
it  has  been  always  from  the  first,  in  favour  of  the  unlucky  defendant. 

Our  Obituary,  we  are  happy  to  state,  this  month  is  not  a  lengthy  one,  still  it 
includes  Mr.  George  Whieldon,  of  Wyke,  in  Dorsetshire ;  who  formerly 
distinguished  himself  by  giving  Mr.  Howard  such  a  long  price  for  Grecian,  and 
who  afterwards  owned  Benita,  Giovanni,  and  several  other  animals  which  were 
trained  by  Treen,  but  which  were  never  conspicuous  in  the  Racing  Calendar. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  hospitable  creatures  that  ever  owned  a 
racehorse,  and  may  be  said  to  have  had  but  one  enemy  in  the  world,  and  that 
was  himself.  He  was  brother  to  Mr.  Arthur  Whieldon,  who  was  for  so  many 
years  Master  of  the  Vine  hounds  in  Hampshire,  and  he  was  himself  no  mean 
performer  in  the  pigskin.  The  next  notability  that  has  been  taken  from  us, 
and  who  is  well  worthy,  from  his  previous  doings  in  the  saddle,  of  a  place  in 
our  Magazine,  is  the  late  William  Sadler,  who  was  drowned  one  evening 
during  the  month  in  the  River  Itchen,  while  returning  home.  William  Sadler 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Sadler,  who  won  the  Derby  with  Dan- 
gerous. From  his  youth  William  Sadler,  who  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
early  days  in  Isaac  Day's  stable  at  Northleach,  gave  every  promise  of  becoming 
a  first-rate  jockey,  and  this  was  realised  when  he  was  put  upon  Nike  and  Belle- 
fumi,  on  whom  he  repeatedly  won.  But  his  chief  performance  was  when,  on 
Mr.  Foster's  Combat,  he  beat  Lord  Wilton's  Prize  Flower,  at  Croxton  Park, 
in  which  race  he  displayed  the  highest  order  of  jockeyship.  He  rode  very 
litde  across  country,  but  used  to  get  on  a  steeplechaser  of  Isaac  Day's  occa- 
sionally, and  then  he  would  verily  show  them  the  way  they  should  go.  At 
the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  took  to  drinking,  and  quite  ruined  all  the  prospects 
of  his  youth.  His  friends  deserted  him,  and  he  sunFered  great  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, still  we  never  heard  of  anything  affecting  his  character,  and  had  he  re- 
formed he  might  still  have  got  a  living.  But  drink  and  dissipation  had  marked 
him  for  their  own,  and  over  the  latter  part  of  his  career  we  will  draw  a  close, 
with  the  remark  that  it  strangely  contrasted  with  the  opening,  and  showed  how 
a  fine  horseman  was  ruined  entirely  by  his  love  for  spirituous  liquors  and  low 
company.     He  is  well  known  to  have  taught  the  late  Mr.  Elwes  to  ride  races. 
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THE  HON.  W.  H.  BERKELEY  PORTMAN.    ' 

It  Is  common  to  the  sciolists,  who  are  in  legions,  and  to  the  uncha- 
ritable, who  are  in  number  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  to  declare  a  love 
of  hunting  to  be  synonymous  with  a  want  of  intellectual  capacity 
and  refined  education.  The  habits  of  the  fox-hunter  are  criticised 
with  acerbity,  and  Cato,  the  censor  of  the  Bell  Tap  at  Edmonton 
— a  general  ship's  husband  for  the  supply  of  virtue  and  politics  to 
the  Kads  of  that  ilk  having  Gilpin  memories — predicts  evil  to  the 
country  if  a  Bill  be  not  introduced  in  the  House  to  discourage  fox- 
hunting. Laugh  who  may,  Cato,  the  Edmonton  censor,  is  in  esse^ 
and  his  Bill,  in  an  indirect  shape,  is  in  posse.  We  can  afford  to  pass 
over  the  names  of  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Derby^  and  Commissioner  Goulburn,  the 
statesmen,  the  warrior^  and  the  jurist,  with  a  host  ^  of  others,  to 
prove,  among  many  other  examples,  the  absurdity  of  the  libel.  It 
suffices  for  the  present  to  refer  to  the  M.  F.  H.  whose  portrait 
appears  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  Hon.  William  Henry  Berkeley  Portman  is  the  eldest  son  of 
the  present  Lord  Portman,  M.  F.  H.  He  was  born  in  1820,  and 
married,  1855,  Mary  Selina  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Lord  Milton. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Merton  College,  Oxford,  is  Member 
for  the  County  of  Dorset,  and  Colonel  of  the  West  Somerset  Yeo- 
manry. The  name  is  of  Danish  origin,  and  may  be  traced  on  the 
tombstones  of  more  than  one  of  the  ancient  fomilies  of  Denmark. 
Like  his  father,  Lord  Portman,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church  as  one  of  the  first  classics  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Portman  is  remarkable  for  literary  attainment,  and,  true  also  to  the 
ancestral  tastes,  is  a  keen  and  able  sportsman,  a  good  rider,  always 
in  a  forward  place,  and  quiet  and  urbane  in  the  field.  Somewhere 
about  the  year  183 1  Mr.  Portman — raised  to  the  peerage  in  1837 — 
commenced  his  career  as  a  master  of  hounds.  The  country  which 
he  undertook  to  hunt  principally,  if  not  entirely,  consisted  of  a 
portion  of  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Farquharson.  The  latter  district 
was  popularly  said  to  extend  from  Salisbury  to  Exeter,  a  space  of 
country  that  could  be  only  nominally  bunted  by  any  single  pack  of 
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hounds.    Empire,  however,  is  never  relinquished  without  regret,  and 
a  reluctance  to  abdicate  is  common  both  to  the  crowned  autocrat 
and  his  happier  brother  of  the  hunting-field.     Suffice  to  say  that  the 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  of  Dorsetshire  were  converted  into  a  separate 
country,  which  has  since  been  hunted  by  Lord  Portman.     His  first 
pack  came   from  the   Rev.   Harry   Farr  Yeatman.     They  were, 
originally,  the  hounds  of  the  celebrated  George  Templer  of  Stover 
Park,  Devonshire,  who  transferred  them  to  Mr.  Yeatman,  of  Stock 
House.     In  the  five  years  that  they  remained  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Yeatman,  they  killed  248  foxes,   and  having  met  for  the 
last  time  at  Stourton  inn  on  Saturday,  April  16,  1831,  they  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Portman.      In  an  after  period  the  King's 
County   hounds  were   divided    between   Lord  Portman    and    Mr. 
George   Payne,  of  Sulby,  then  master   of  the    Pytchley.      These 
were   known   as  the   Old  Berkeley,  purchased  by  the  Hon.  John 
Wcstenra  from  Messrs.  Harvey  Combe  and  Stewart  Marjoribanks, 
in  the  days  when  Harry  Oldaker  made  them  famous.     Of  late  years 
the  kennel  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  judicious  crosses  that 
have  been  made  by  Lord  rortman,  so  that  for  symmetry,  fashion, 
and  quality  these  hounds  may  now  take  the  same  class   amongst 
their  fellows  that  his  Lordship  did  in  Uteris  humanioribtis  at  Oxford. 
Looking  through  the  kennel-list  we  trace  the  Guider  blood  of  Belvoir 
through^  his  son    Gamester,  and  the  Berkeley  Cromwell  strain  in 
Crafty.     Both  Guider  and  Crafty  are  amongst  the  hardest  runners 
in  the  kennel.     Sultan,  by  Lord  Portsmouth  s  Lincoln,  one  of  the 
very  best  sons  of  the'Belvoir  Guider,  is  from  Lord  Poltimore*s  Selima 
by  Lord  Yarborough's  Rockwood.     The  Wynstay  Royal,  by  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  Singer,  has  been  of  service,  and  there  is  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  Grove  or  Foljambe  blood,  through  Grove  Nectar  by  Nectar, 
by  Belvoir  Nimrod,  Grove  Bellman  by  G.  Wrangler,  by  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck's   Woldsman,  Grove    Ruler  by  G.  Albion,   one  of  the 
accredited   stud-hounds   of   the   day,  by   Sifter   from    Actress,  by 
Abelard  by  Belvoir  Com  us.     Then  appears  a  litter  of  eight  from 
Fatima  by  Lord  Poltimore's  Warrior,  of  whom  Presbyter  and  Presi- 
dent are  held  to  be  most  prominent,  stooping  low  and  ever  straining 
for  the  head.     It  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  West 
to  find  that  maiiy  of  the  modern  stud-hounds  of  celebrity  are  [to 
be  found  in   the  £ggesford  and  Poltimore  kennels.     The  Bryanston 
hounds  are  brought  out  in  the  highest  condition,  and  their  silky  coats 
set  off  to  advantage  the  shape  and  quality  which  are  prevalent  through- 
out.    This  speaks  well  for  the  kennel  department,  and  for  the  ability 
of  John  Smith,  the  huntsman.   The  country  hunted  by  Lord  Portman 
has  both  woodlands  and  fine  open  downs,  over  which  a  fast  thing 
has  all  the  attributes  of  the  Shires.     But  foxes  are  apt  to  hang  in 
the  large  coverts  when  more  than  one  is  on  foot,  and  the  first  whip 
should   be  on  the  alert,  and  the  huntsman  equally  so,  to  get  away 
with  the  flyer.     If  blood  be  especially  required  for  the  hounds,  it  is 
well  to  have  it,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
run.      On  the  other  hand,  many  a  pack  has  been  injured  by  an  undue 
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leaning  to  dwell  in  covert  with  a  ringing  fox,  in  preference  to  going 
away  and  away,  which  is  the  soul  and  only  true  style  of  fox-hunting. 
In  the  field  Mr.  Portman,  an  excellent  sportsman  and  clever  rider, 
is  at  hand  to  remedy  any  defect  that  may  tend  to  bar  a  run.  Only 
one  word  more  need  to  be  said.  His  father,  Lord  Portman,  is 
universally  popular,  as  he  well  deserves  to  be,  being  an  excellent 
landlord  and  the  most  charitable  dispenser  of  comforts  to  the  poor. 
He  has  the  means  as  well  as  the  will  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
neighbour.     These  properties  do  not  always  run  in  couples. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 
Sunlight:  died  September  14,  1870. 

Not  a  tear  was  shed,  not  a  sigh  was  heard, 
As  his  corse  to  the  knacker's  they  carted. 

And  his  backers  stood  gazing  without  a  word 
At  the  fate  of  the  dear  departed. 

They  shot  him  there  where  he  stood,  his  death 

On  the  slope  of  the  hill  awaiting ; 
The  roar  of  the  Ring  like  a  tempest's  breath 

On  the  silence  harshly  grating. 

No  mounded  barrow  above  him  prest 

Gives  token  of  inhumation ; 
But  he  lies,  with  the  plates  on  his  feet,  at  rest 

In  the  yard  of  the  Salutation. 

Many  and  deep  were  the  oaths  they  swore 

Who  stood  him  again  for  a  raker. 
And  saw  him,  when  never  so  kind  before, 

In  the  hands  of  the  undertaker. 

We  thought,  as  we  gazed  at  the  ghastly  sight, 
And  the  hole  in  his  head,  poor  fellow ! 

That  never  again  would  he  bear  in  the  fight 
The  redoubtable  banner  of  yellow. 

Rudely  they'll  talk  of  his  craven  heart, 
And  with  the  white  feather  upbraid  him ; 

But  what  are  the  odds,  when  the  knacker's  cart 
To  his  last  long  home  has  conveyed  him  ? 

But  now  that  he's  gone,  and  his  pranks  at  the  post 

Have  ceased  to  embarrass  the  starter. 
The  spirits  who  living  abused  him  the  most 

Will  worship  him  dead  as  a  martyr. 

And  this  we  may  cherish,  as  oft  as  they  tell 

Of  the  chequered  career  of  his  story. 
At  least  in  his  harness  he  gallantly  fell ; 

So  we'll  only  remember  his  glory. 

Amphion, 
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COUNTRY  QUARTERS. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Wb  had  been  much  troubled  in  spirit,  and  suffered  sore  misgivings 
at  the  task  we  had  undertaken  since  our  introduction  to  Country 
Quarters  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  ^  Baily/  not  so  much  on 
account  of  any  fear  as  to  our  being  able  to  get  through  the  task, 
great  as  it  was,  as  from  doubting  our  ability  to  put  the  information 
into  anything  like  readable  form,  when,  one  bright  evening  during 
the  last  month  we  chanced  to  find  ourselves  in  the  snuggery  of  the 
kind  friend  who  had  waved  his  magic  wand  over  the  Row  and  Lord's 
for  our  behoof  and  benefit. 

The  fire  which  an  autumn  evening  always  renders  agreeable 
sparkled  cheerily.  Around,  so  acceptable  to  the  eye  of  a  sportsman, 
hung  the  portraits  of  horse  and  hound,  while  a  terrier,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  his  race,  by  every  means  in  his  power  seemed  to 
assert  the  claim  of  the  living  to  be  noticed  before  the  dead.  Sherry 
of  the  oldest  and  dryest  was  at  hand,  with  which  to  oil  the  springs 
of  conversation,  and  our  friend  had  just  got  one  of  Friberg's  best 
well  under  way.  Suddenly  looking  up,  after  having  let  a  thin 
wreath  of  smoke  curl  from  his  lips  languidly  through  the  apartment, 
said  he,  ^  I  see  you  propose  doing  a  series  of  articles  on  Country 
^  Quarters,'  thus  commencing  a  conversation  which  we  venture  to 
transcribe  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

'  They  may  be  both  amusing  and  useful  if  carefully  done,*  we 
replied. 

*  You  are  right.  As  there  are  guides  to  everything,  and  the  enter- 
^  prising  Mr.  Cook  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  your  guide  and 
^  friend  from  Pimlico  to  Pekin,  why  should  there  not  be  a  guide  to 
^  the  hunting  countries  that  shall  direct  the  uninitiated  where  to  get 
^  the  best  sport  and  most  comfortable  quarters  ?  I  hope  you  will 
^  carry  out  your  idea,  and  attend  especially  to  the  latter,  and,  with 
^  regard  to  hotels,  gloss  over  no  shortcomings  that  may  fall  under 

*  your  notice.' 

^  It  is  my  intention  to  point  out  both  the  good  and  the  bad.     In 

*  fact  I  looked  in  now  to  ask  the  benefit  of  your  experience  to  help 
^  me  in  so  doing.' 

*  You  are  welcome.     Where  do  you  propose  to  begin  ?     I  advise 

*  Leicestershire,  as  you  know  Nimrod  says,  of  all  the  countries  in 

*  the  world  the  Quorn  bears  the  bell,  while  another  sporting  writer, 

*  although  why  or  wherefore,  never  having  hunted  in  that  country,  I 
*^cannot  imagine,  has  called  it  the  Vale  of  Cashmere.     From  what  I 

*  know  of  Leicestershire,  there  is  very  little  real  vale  about  it,  and 

*  so  far  from  being  a  flat  country,  I  have  found  it  a  succession  of 

*  gently-rising  hills.     Indeed,  on  the  Charnwood  Forest  side  there 

*  arc  rough  barren  rocks  projecting  high  above  the  surface,  and  the 

*  scenery  is  wild  and  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  some  of  the  peaks 
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being  eight  hundred  feet  high ;  so  that  were  a  provincial  put  down 
therei  and  told  he  was  in  Leicestershire,  he  would  scarcely  believe 
it  to  be  the  country  so  renowned  for  its  great  grazine  grounds,  so 
little  does  it  resemble  the  pictures  he  may  have  gazed  at  in  Fores' 
or  Ackerman's  windows.  But  let  our  unsophisticated  friend  meet 
the  bounds  near  the  Coplow,  and  get  away  towards  Ranksborough 
Gorse,  or  go  from  Great  Dalby  to  Tilcon  over  the  Clasher  and 
Clinker  Ground,  and  he  will  see  such  a  country  as  he  could  not  have 
believed  to  have  existed.  To  ride  straight  across  it  and  take  an 
independent  line  requires  both  first-class  nerves  and  first-class  horses, 
for  it  is  a  country  where  some  can  follow,  but  few  lead.  But  even 
for  thp  man  of  moderate  ambition  it  is  delightful  to  ride  over ;  and  it 
has  been  written,  with  some  truth,  that  it  is  better  fun  going  from 
covert  to  covert  in  Leicestershire  than  actual  hunting  in  many 
countries.  Few  are  there  amongst  tyros  who  can  keep  their  heads 
quite  cool  at  a  start  which  resembles  the  Balaclava  charge,  when 
devil  take  the  hindmost  is  the  general  order  of  the  day  i  and  woe 
to  the  poor  wretch  who  gets  a  fall  at  the  first  fence  1' 

*  Undoubtedly,'  we  replied,  ^  it  is  a  stifF  country,  and  for  those 
who  mean  to  take  the  oxers  and  bullfinches,  the  former  of  which 
are  particularly  strong  on  the  Harborough  side,  where  also  stiiF 
posts  and  rails,  broad  brooks,  and  bottoms  deep  and  wide  enough 
to  try  the  courage  of  the  very  boldest,  are  to  be  found,  so  that  a  man 
must  ride  a  horse  that  is  a  bold  timber  and  brook  jumper,  or  he  is 
of  no  use.  At  the  same  time,  since  hunting  gates  have  become 
so  universal,  the  quiet  man,  who  has  a  speedy  horse  under  him,  and 
knows  the  country  or  follows  a  good  guide,  may  see  a  great  deal  of 
fun.* 

^  You  are  right ;  and  for  the  spectator  of,  rather  than  the  actor 
in  the  dangers  and  enjoyments  of  the  chase,  there  is  no  better 
country  than  Leicestershire.  He  must  and  will  be  quite  out 
of  it  at  times  if  he  does  not  mean  to  ride ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  see  many  good  things  without  doing  anything  desperate. 
A  friend  of  mine  rode  a  very  quick  thirty-five  minutes'  burst  last 
year — not,  perhaps,  quite  in  Leicestershire,  but  on  its  borders — 
entirely  on  grass,  and  never  jumped  a  fence  or  rode  a  hundred  . 
yards  on  a  road.  Do  you  bring  all  its  packs  within  the  scope 
of  one  article  ?' 

*  Scarcely,  as  you  know  the  Quorn,  Belvoir,  Atherstone,  Cottes- 
more, Mr.  Tailby's,  and  Pytchley,  have  meets  within  its  boundaries. 
At  the  same  time  only  the  Quorn  and  Mr.  Tailby's,  which  is  in 
a  measure  an  oiFshoot  from  it,  can  be  said  truly  to  belong  to 
Leicestershire,  though  I  may  throw  in  the  Cottesmore,  and  so 
join  Rutlandshire  under  the  same  head,  which  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  Mr.  Tailby  hunts  part  of  that  country  and  part  of  the 
Quorn.* 

*  A  very  good  arrangement  \  and  you  do  well  in  placing  the  Quorn 
first  on  the  list,  as  it  has  an  indefeasible  title  to  precedence  \  and  as 
modern  history  is  now  a  subject  of  examination  at  the  universities, 
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oxxxjeunesse  dorie  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  history  of  leading 
hunting  countries,  and  you  may  fairly  exercise  on  your  pages  the 
same  hope  that  Nimrod  expressed  when  he  said,  ^^  It  is  possible 
'^  that  these  lines  may  be  read  when  the  hand  that  guides  them  may 
<*  be  dust."  You,  of  course,  introduce  the  leading  characters  in  the 
hunt,  and  as  much  of  their  traits  and  character  as  you  can  glean  ?' 

^  Certainly ;  for  instance,  who  could  speak  of  Leicestershire  and 
omit  the  name  of  Meynell,  who  hunted  it  from  1753  to  1800,  from 
Clifton  Gardeas,  near  Nottingham,  to  Market  Harborough  I  He 
resided  at  Quorndon  Hall,  which  he  bought  of  Lord  Ferrers ;  but 
when  the  hounds  went  to  their  kennels  at  Great  Bowden  Inn 
stayed  at  Langton  Hall  with  Lord  Ferrers.  He  only  lived  eight 
years  after  giving  up  the  hounds,  and,  Mr.  Delme  RadclifFe  says, 
never  had  more  than  three  or  four  subscribers.' 

^  I  think  he  was  more  of  a  hounds-man  than  a  horseman  ?' 

^  He  certainly  thought  more  of  hounds  than  horses,  and,  we  read, 
considered  the  latter  merely  as  conveyances  to  his  pack.  But 
although  he  gave  hounds  plenty  of  room,  Nimrod  says  of  him, 
^*  In  chase  no  man  rode  harder/'  and  describes  riding  a  run  by  his 
side,  when  mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse,  ^^  possessing  twice 
^'  the  speed  he  appeared  to  possess,  and  of  course  a  perfect  fencer. 
^'  Indeed  I  saw  his  rider  charge  a  very  fair  brook,  just  before  the 
^*  finish,  without  appearing  to  look  at  it,  his  attention  being  rivetted 
^'  to  his  hounds,  which  he  was  frequently  heard  to  cheer."  Further 
on  he  says,  ''Mr.  Meynell  rode  on  one  side,  as  if  one  stirrup  was 
*^  shorter  than  the  other,  but  did  not  appear  to  mind  going  the  pace 
<<  over  any  sort  of  ground."  During  his  time  the  quick  system  of 
riding  to  hounds  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Childe,  of  Kinlet  Hall, 
Shropshire.' 

^  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  immense  pack  of  hounds  into 
the  field.' 

'  In  his  earlier  days ;  but  he  much  modified  the  system  afterwards. 
I  doubt  if  we  have  seen  many  better  sportsmen  since,  taken  at  all 
points,  although  he  did  not  hunt  his  own  hounds,  but  left  that 
charge  to  Jack  Raven,  who  was  assisted  by  Joe  Harrison  and  Tom 
Wingfield,  who  was  afterwards  with  Sir  I'homas  Mostyn.  You 
remember  in  the  poem  of  the  Billesden  Coplow  Run,  Mr.  Lowth 
says: 

"  But  for  horses  and  hounds,  and  the  system  of  kennel, 
Give  me  Leicestershire  nags  and  the  hounds  of  old  Meynell.** 

<  And  he  was  right  \  np  man  understood  the  thing  better.     By-the- 

<  way,  that  run  occurred  on  Feb.  24th,  1800,  just  after  Lord  oefcon 
had  bought  Meynell's  hounds  and  taken  the  country ;  and  in  it  not 

^  a  few  who  afterwards  became  well  known  to  fame  distinguished 
*  themselves.' 

'  I   see    you  are  well    up    in  the   doings  of  these   forefathers 
'  of  the  chase ;  but  you  must  not  dose  us  too  plentifully  with  their 

<  performances/ 


c 
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^  I  certainly  like  to  read  of  such  old  heroes,  and  perhaps,  from  in 
younger  days  having  seen  many  of  them  in  the  field,  take  an  undue 
mtcrest  in  these  musty  records.  Still  I  cannot  think  but  that  their 
grandchildren  will  read  with  interest  of  their  prowess,  and  so 
scruple  not  to  borrow  from  Nimrod  and  other  writers  of  the  day 
whatever  I  think  may  prove  interesting.  I  feel  less  reluctance  on 
this  score,  also,  as  many  of  the  books  wherein  these  records  are  to 
be  found  are  now  out  of  print,  and  only  to  be  obtained  by  the 
industrious  searcher  of  secondhand  bookstalls.' 
'There  is  something  in  that;  but  what  can  you  tell  us  about 
Lord  Sefton  beyond  the  story  of  his  first  introducing  second  horses 
into  the  field  ?' 

'  Perhaps  not  much,  save  that  he  did  the  thing  in  capital  style, 
and  had  two  huntsmen,  viz.,  Jack  Raven,  a  smart  man,  and 
Stephen  Goodall,  a  man-monster,  who  weighed  twenty  stone,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn.  Lord  Sefton,  in  spite  of 
his  weight,  was  a  good  man  to  hounds,  but  averse  to  timber,  and  was 
not  to  be  stopped  by  price  for  a  horse  that  he  fancied.  Amongst 
the  first  men  of  his  time  were  the  first  Sir  Henry  Peyton,  Lord 
Villiers,  I  believe  the  only  man  who  ever  hunted  a  winner  of  the 
Derby,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Craven,  Lord 
Cholmley,  the  Hon.  G.  Germaine,  afterwards  Lord  Sackviile, 
the  Hon.  Joshua  Vanneck,  afterwards  Lord  Huntingfield,  Lord 
Forester,  Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  Lindow,  owner  of  the  Clipper,  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  Colonel  Mellish,  Mr.  J.  Hawkes,  Mr.  Loraine  Smith, 
of  Enderby  Hall,  and  Mr.  Meyler,  from  Hampshire,  while  Joe 
Deverell,  of  Schoby,  Tom  Hinton,  of  Hoby,  Jonathan  King,  of 
Beeby,  and  Mr.  George  Marriott,  the  well-known  draper  of 
Melton,  represented  the  hard-riding  yeomen.' 
'  Lord  Foley  was  considered  a  popular  man  ?' 
'  Yes,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  kept  the  hounds  but  one 
'  year,  when  Joe  Harrison  hunted  them,  although  his  successor  was 
'  the  celebrated  Assheton  Smith.' 

*  Now  I  pray  you  ride  your  hobby  on  the  curb.  I  have  ere 
'  now  known  him  make  a  bolt  with  you  when  on  the  subject  of 
'  the  Squire  of  Tedworth.* 

'  You  are  too  hard,  although  I  admit  to  some  slight  admiration 
'  for  the  boldest  and  best  man  that  ever  sat  in  pigskin.  Hard  men 
'  have  never  been  wanting  (although  few  have  ever  lived,  so  hard  as 
^  he) ;  but  he  had  hands  and  knowledge  as  well  as  nerve,  and  took 
^  horses  first  over  a  country  that  many  men  would  not  have  mounted, 
^  though  I  must  admit  he,  unlike  Meynell,  '*  hunted  to  ride  instead  of 
'  '^  riding  to  hunt."    In  the  Billesden  Coplow  run  he  got  the  greater 

*  part  of  the  distance  on  a  horse  he  called  Furze  Cutter,  bought  for 
^  tweftty-f our  pounds^  and  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Lord  Clon- 
^  brock  for  four  hundred  guineas — a  pretty  good  comment,  as  he 
^  himself  said,  on  the  place  he  held  in  the  run.     When  I  remember 

*  him  he  gave  a  different  price  for  his  cattle,  though  I  doubt,  even  in 

*  his  later  dayS)  if  he  ever  possessed  better  ones  than  Minster, 
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^  Tom  Thumb,  Gift,  Ayrston,  and  Jack  o'Lantern.     Jack  Shirley, 

*  Dick  Burton,  Tom  Wingfield,  and  Tom  Day  were  his  servants.' 

^  He  was  very  whimsical  about  his  hounds.' 

*  I  must  admit  that,  as  he  was  first  all  for  large  ones,  and  then 
^  got  the  standard  down  to  three-and-twenty  inches,  finally,  at  Ted- 
^  worth  getting  them  bigger  again.  He  lived  at  Quorndon  with 
^  Mr.  Tom  Edge, — who,  heavy  as  he  was,  no  man  could  beat  for 
^  twenty  minutes,  when  on  his  famous  Gayman,  commonly  known 

*  as  ^*  the  seventeen  hands  carthorse,"  or  Banker,  for  which  he 

*  refused  the  offer  of  50/.  for  the  ride  of  a  single  run,  long  or  short, 
^  and  acted  as  his  own;  huntsman, — having  bought  the  hounds  of 

*  Mr.  Musters.' 

^  His  successor  was  a  good  man.' 

^  You  are  right.  Osbaldeston,  who  hunted  the  Quorn  country  in 
18 16  until  1 82 1,  when  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  whose  subscrip- 
tion amounted  to  40CX)/.,  succeeded  him  for  two  years,  and  then 
again  gave  them  up  to  him  until  1828,  was  a  great  man  in  many 
ways — as  a  cricketer,  horseman,  and  shot ;  but  in  my  opinion  he 
was  greatest  as  a  breeder  of  foxhounds.  You  remember  his 
taking  out  a  whole  pack  by ' 

^  Stop,  in  heaven's  name !  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  but 
every  book  and  paper  has  been  so  belarded  with  that  everlasting 
hound's  name  that  I  would  rather  ride  ten  miles  than  hear  or  read  it 
again.  He  had  his  day,  like  other  dogs,  and,  for  pity's  sake,  let  him 
now  rest  in  peace.  Rather  let  us  hear  who  were  the  foremost 
men  and  make  a  note  of  such  names  as  Lord  Elcho,  Lord 
Barnard,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Darlineton,  the  Marquis  of  Graham, 
Sir  Laurence  Palk,  of  Dalby,  Sir  James  Musgrave,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  on  his  coarse-headed,  big-jumping  Sampson,  Sir  William 
Ball,  Hon.  G.  Anson,  Hon.  W.  Foulett,  Messrs.  Whytc  Melville, 
afterwards  Master  of  the  Fife,  James  Maxse,  a  heavy  weight  on 
Cognac,  and  Captain  John  White,  who  lived  at  Claret  Lodge,  John 
Moore,  Val  Maher,  who  always  rode  with  a  snaffle,  R.  Drum- 
mond,  T.  Meyrick,  T.  H.  Langston,  T.  W.  Coke,  who  rode  a 
fine  bay  stallion  called]' Advance,  and  had  a  ticket  on  his  back 
labelled  ^'  He  kicks,"  because  he  was  dangerous  in  a  crowd.  Smith 
Barry,  J.  Ball-Hughes  (the  Golden  Ball),  The  Big  Colonel,  Colonel 
Wyndham,  Capt.  Frederick  Berkeley,  Sir  Vincent  Cotton,  Capt. 
Horatio  Ross,  who  rode  and  won  on  Clinker  against  Capt.  Douglas 
on  Radical,  and  who  is  now  renowned  as  a  deer  stalker  and  rifleman, 
and  Dr.  Wardrop,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Shirley,  so  well  known  with 
the  Queen's,  and  who  was  called  the  "  Coping  Doctor." 

^  A  goodly  company,  certainly,  and  such  a  number  of  celebrities 
as  are  not  every  day  gathered  at  the  covert-side ;  they  were  worthy 
of  the  master  and  country,' 

^  It  was  a  great  thing  that  three  such  men  as  Smith,  Graham,  and 
Osbaldeston  should  follow  each  other,  a  trio  of  as  good  masters  as 
ever  took  horn  in  hand.  You  have  not  many  facts  about  Lord 
Southampton's  mastership,  I  think  you  said  V 
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^  None,  with  the  exception  that  he  took  the  hounds  in  1828  and 
'  resigned  them  in  1831 ;  that  he  removed  them  from  Quorn  to  a 
'  kennel  at  Humberstone  Gate,  in  Leicester,  and  was  the  first  man 
'  who  ever  vanned  hounds  to  the  meet^  also  that  they  were  called 
'  "  Lord  Southampton's  Hounds." ' 

'  Building  kennels  appears  to  have  been  the  fashion  at  this  time, 

as  the  next  master.  Sir  Harry  Goodricke,  expended  6000/.  on 
^  those  at  Thrussington,  and  18,000/.  more  on  the  hounds,  although 
^  he  was  only  master  two  seasons,  but  then  he  took  no  subscription. 
'  He  bought  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  hounds  for  1000/. 

^  Alas  !  his  reign  was  far  too  short  a  one.  Mountford  was  his 
'  huntsman,  and  George  Beers  and  Will  Derry  turned  them  to  him. 
^  Sir  Harry's  greatest  horse  was  called  The  Limner,  and  he  suddenly 
'  went  a  roarer.  The  Melton  men  called  him  *^  the  butcher,'* 
'  because  he  cut  a  horse's  throat  that  had  broken  its  leg  in  the 
*  middle  of  a  run.' 

*  Thanks  -,  that  anecdote  is  new  to  me.' 
^  You  of  course  know  all  about  Sir  Francis  Holyoake  Goodricke, 

or  Frank  Holyoake,  of  Studlev  Castle,  Worcestershire,  succeeding 
him  in  the  mastership  and  nis  property,  at  least  such  of  it  as 
was  unentailed,  at  the  same  time  ?' 

*  Yes,  who  has  not  heard  of  him  and  his  brilliant  horsemanship 
for  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  minutes  ?  I  mean  no  pun,  although 
I  believe  one  of  his  best  horses  was  called  Brilliant.  He  only 
retained  the  mastership  two  seasons,  and  soon  retired  from  the 
chase  altogether.  I'here  was  a  great  accession  of  new  men  from 
1 83 1  .to  1835,  amongst  them  Lords  Plymouth,  who  always  rode 
thoroughbred  horses,  Alvanly,  a  heavy  man,  but  a  very  hard  one, 
who  always  said,  ^^  Harden  your  hearts  and  tighten  your  girths  " 
when  a  fox  was  found,  Chesterfield,  Forester,  Gardner,  Kinnaird, 
Wilton,  Edward  Thynne,  Southampton,  Brudenell,  afterwards  better 
known  as  Cardigan,  who  lived  at  Brooksby,Massey-Stanley,Ingestre, 
RanclifFe,  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Sir  H.  Halford,  Sir  Justinian  Isham, 
Messrs.  Gilmour,  Lyne-Stevens,  Lloyd,  Montagu,  Jenner,  Ewart, 
T.  W.  Coke,  and  Wormald,  who  lived  together  in  Leicester, 
Sheldon-Cradock,  E.  B.  Hartopp,  C.  M.  Phillips,  C.  W.  Packc, 
£.  B.  Farnham,  of  Quorndon,  and  Mr.  Francis  Grant,  now  the 
President  of  the  Royal  <  Academv,  also  Count  Sander,  whose 
mishaps  were  so  ably  depicted  by  Fernely.  Neither  must  we  over- 
look Tom  Heycock,  of  Owston,  that  marvellous  old  man  Dick 
Christian,  Tomlin,  of  Lye  Lodge,  and  Gamboy  Henton  of  Hoby 
— all  as  hard  as  nails.  Mr.  Rowland  Errington  was  the  next 
master,  and  to  him  succeeded  Lord  Suffield,  who  lived  with  Lord 
Gardner  at  Lowesby  Hall,  latelv  occupied  by  /^  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  and  moved  the  kennels  to  Billesden ;  but  although  his 
lordship  spared  no  expense,  he  could  not  show  much  sport,  and 
was  followed,  in  1839,  ^7  ^^*  Hodgson,  from  the  Holderness.' 

*•  He  was  master  but  a  short  time,  if  I  remember  rightly,' 

*  Two  years,  as  Mr.  Green,  of  Rolleston,  with  Tom  Day  as  his 
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huntsman,  took  the  reins  in  1 84 1,  and  removed  the  hounds  to 
Quorn  again.  I  believe  that  latterly  Capt.  Percy  Williams  had 
the  direction  of  the  hounds  when  in  the  Harborough  country. 
About  this  time  Melton  was  very  full.  Lords  Archibald  and 
Algernon  Seymour,  Macdonald,  Howth,  and  Alford,  Messrs.  Oliver- 
Massey,Harvey-Aston,  Crawford,  Atkinson,  Greville,  and  Wharton. 
While  from  Leicester  Sir  John  Kaye,  Messrs.  Surtees,  Farquhar, 
and  Tolfrey,  now  regularly  hunted  in  this  country.* 

^  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Green  was  the  first  resident  country  gen- 
tleman who  became  master  of  the  Quorn.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
that  the  countnr  should  have  been  so  long  hunted  by  what  I  may 
term  strangers. 

^  No  less  strange  than  true.  Nor  do  I  know  of  one  since  his 
time,  unless  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  can  be  so  considered.  No 
man  rode  better  than  Mr.  Green ;  and  he  had  a  celebrated  mare, 
known  as  the  Timber  Mare,  from  her  cleverness  in  getting  over 
that  description  of  fence.  She  had  no  other  name.  In  1847  Sir 
Richard  Sutton  succeeded  him,  and  did  the  thing  as  it  had  never 
been  done  before,  spending  ten  thousand  a-year  on  the  establish- 
ment, without  one  farthing  subscription.  It  is  no  wonder  he 
was  popular  in  the  country,  as  are  his  sons  at  the  present  day. 
Two  years  before  his  death,  in  November,  1 855,  Mr.  Richard 
Sutton,  who  lived  at  Skeffington,  hunted  part  of  high  Leicester- 
shire, and  which,  on  Sir  Richard's  decease,  was  given  up  to  Mr. 
Tailby.  Lord  Stamford  followed  Sir  Richard  at  Quorn,  living  at 
Bradgate  Park.  First  Boothroyd  acted  as  his  huntsman,  who  was 
followed  by  JohnTreadwell,  from  Essex,  who  showed  great  sport, 
and  killed,  on  an  average,  forty-two  and  a  half  brace  of  foxes  a 
season  while  with  them.  About  this  time  Mr,  Arthur  Paget,  Lord 
Newport,  Lord  Strathmore,  Col.  Cavendish  Taylor,  Sir  George 
Wombwell,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Sidebottom,  Capt,  Lloyd,  and 
Mr.  Davenport  Bromley  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  riding 
world.  Also  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Mr.  De  Rhodes,  who  rave 
great  prices  for  his  horses,  Mr.  Callender,  Mr.  Naylor,  Mr. 
Egerton,  Mr.  C.  Leslie,  Mr.  W.  Gaskill,  Major  Paynter,  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  Sir  Frederick  Fowke,  of  Lowesby,  and 
Mr.  E.  R.  Cheney,  of  Gaddesby,  while  neither  man  or  woman 
could  beat  Lady  Stamford  on  Trumpeter.' 

^  I  remember  his  lordship's  sale  at  Quorn ;  the  horses  made  a 
great  price.' 

*•  Yes,  the  stud  was  excellent ;  and  Mr.  Clowes,  a  son-in-laW  of 
Sir  Richard,  gave  him  two  thousand  for  the  hounds  in  1863,  and 
continued  master  until  1866,  when  the  late  Richard  Tattersall  sold 
the  hounds  at  Quorndon,  and  the  horses  were  sent  to  Albert  Gate. 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings  then  had  them  two  years,  but  he  neither 
knew  or  cared  anything  about  hunting,  and,  fortunately  for  the 
country,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  T.  Chaworth  Musters,  who, 
with  Frank  Gillard  as  huntsman,  has  shown  unprecedented  sport, 
and  although  a  heavy  man,  was  always  there  or  thereabouts  on 
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^  Valesman  and  some  of  his  other  weight  carriers.     He  is  a  fine 
^  judge  of  hunting,  and  has  the  happy  knack  of  keeping  his  field  in 

*  order.* 

<  Mr.  Musters  was  last  season  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Coupland, 
^  who  lives  at  Craven  Lodge,  and  he  has  retained  James  M^Bride, 
^  formerly  whip  to  Jack  Goddard,  as  his  huntsman ;  and  as  far  as 
^  can  be  judged  at  present  he  appears  about  to  do  the  thing  in  a  very 

*  spirited  style.* 

'  Do  you  think  that  the  country  is  as  popular  as  formerly  ?' 

^  Without  a  doubt,  and  Melton  itself  has  seldom  been  fuller  than 

*  it  was  last  season.  Lord  Wilton,  from  Egerton  Lodge,  is  still  going 
'  as  well  as  ever,  while  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  follows  in  his  steps. 
^  Then  the  Messrs.  Behrens  have  a  stud  almost  unequalled  in  quality 
^  and  dimensions  at  Newport  Lodge.  Lord  Royston,  Sir  Frederick 
^  Johnstone,  and  Capt.  Smith,  late  of  the  Carbineers.    There  are  also 

*  Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  of  Sysonby  Lodge,  Mr.  Ernest  Chaplin, 
'  of  Brooksby,  and  Mr.  W.  Chaplin,  of  Wyndham  Lodge,  Barkby, 

*  Captain  Boyce,  of  Barkley  Hall,  Mr.  Frank  Dawson,  of  Leicester, 

*  the  Hon.  Henry  Coventry,  Mr.  Little  Gilmour,  who  was  one  of 
'the  heroes  of  Nimrod's  celebrated  "  Quarterly  Review"  article, 

*  Lord  Calthorpe,  Sir  William  Milner,  Mr.  Westley  Richards,  who 
^  will  give  any  price  for  a  promising  young  one,  and  occasionally 

*  drops  in  for  a  thoroughbred  yearling  on  the  chance  of  his  turning 

*  out  a  hunter,  Mr.  John  Story,  of  Lockington,  Mr.  Clowes,  M.P., 

*  of  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Perry  Herrick,  of  Beaumanor,  Messrs.  John, 

*  William,  and  Walter  Paget  j  while  amongst  the  farmers  Mr.  Hitch- 
^  cock,  of  Leicester,  who  has  been  a  rare  hard  one  in  his  day, 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  Wanlip,  Mr.  Carver,  of  Ingersby,  Mr. 
'  Simpkin,  of  Hoby,  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Broughton,  Mr.  S.  Cowlesham, 

*  of  Ratly,  and  Mr.  Redfern,  of  Shoby,  also  keep  the  game  alive.* 

*  Well,  we  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  Quorn — what  do  you 

*  say  about  the  Cottesmore  ?' 

*  The  Cottesmore  is  one  of  the  oldest  countries  on  record,  having 
'  been  hunted  by  the  Noel  family  almost  before  we  find  record  of 
'  any  other  regularly-defined  ^hunt.  It  was  afterwards  more  than 
'  half  a  century  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  who,  like  John 
'  Warde,   was  noticed  for  the  size  and  strength  of  his  hounds. 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  hunted  it  for  years,  and  the 
^  celebrated  Dick  Christian  had  the  care  of  his  stud,  and  brought 

*  them  to  the  hammer  in  most  brilliant  condition,  when  he  resigned. 
'  Lord  Lonsdale  was  then  again  to  the  fore,  and  hunted  it  until  the 
^  advent  of  Sir  R.  Sutton,  who  was  here  until  he  went  to  Quorn  in 
'  1847 ;  but  I  have  heard  his  sport  here  was  nothing  to  boast  of. 
'  Mr.  Henley  Greaves  then  became  master,  and  had  it  five  seasons ; 
'  and  after  him  came  Mr.  Borrowes,  but  he  resigned  in  1855 ; 
'  when,  after  the  country  had  been  vacant  some  months.  Sir 
'  John  Trollope  took  it,  purchasing  Mr.  Drake's  hounds  at  the  same 
^  time.  With  these,  and  Ben  Goddard  at  their  head,  he  hunted  the 
^  country  two  seasons,  and  then  resold  them  to  their  former  master. 
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As  no  one  had  taken  the  country  by  the  next  autumn,  he  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Tailby  to  hunt  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Melton  side,  while  he  kept  the  remainder ;  and  getting  together  a 
pack  from  various  sources,  has  shown  capital  sport  until  the  end 
of  last  season,  when  he  resigned  them  to  Colonel  Lbwther. 
Frank  Goodall,  Charles  Powell,  and  John  West,  who  was  well 
entered  at  Badminton,  have  been  his  huntsmen }  and  although  the 
men  have  not  been  too  well  mounted,  the  pack  attained  a  great 
state  of  perfection  under  his  hands,  and  the  members  of  the  Hunt 
bid  him  adieu  as  an  M.F.H.  with  real  sorrow  on  his  last  day/ 
^  Good  !  that  country,  I  take  it,  is  very  much  the  same  in  its  cha- 
racteristics as  the  Quorn/ 

*  A  part  of  it,  certainly,  and  there  is  no  finer  country  anywhere 
than  around  Wood  well  Head,  but  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  there 
are  some  large  woodlands,  and  a  much  greater  portion  of  arable 
land.  I  met  them  last  spring  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  cover.  I  did  not  see  many  of  the 
Cottesmore  men,  but  Colonel  Lowther  was  out,  and  Mr.  C.  Hunt, 
a  very  good  sportsman  in  that  part,  perhaps,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Kesteven,  who  has  just  resigned  them,  the  oldest : 
Mr.  Wing  was  also  out  on  a  roan  mare  he  has  ridden  nine 
seasons;  also  Captain  CunlifFc,  Major  Clagett,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Johnson,  Captain  Reynardson,  and  others.  Strange  to  say,  a 
brace  of  foxes  were  that  morning  viewed  by  people  coming  to 
the  meet,  and  one  of  them  crossed  the  high  road  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  hounds,  luckily  behind  them.' 

^  A  singular  occurrence,  certainly,  and  one  that  would  have  occa- 
sioned some  difficulty  had  they  been  a  few  minutes  later  on  the 
road.  It  appears  from  what  is  said  of  the  Cottesmore  that  Mr. 
Tailby  hunts  a  portion  of  that  country  as  well  as  the  Quorn.' 

^  Yes,  on  sufferance ;  although  he  has  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  England,  if  not  the  finest,  it  is  merely  part  of  Jwo  wielded 
together.  He  took  it  when  Mr.  Frank  Sutton  gave  up,  and  has 
held  it  ever  since,  having  built  kennels  at  Billesden  ;  his  first  hunts- 
man was  Tom  Day,  after  him  came  Jack  Goddard,  and  last  Frank 
Goodall,  who  is  with  him  now ;  both  master  and  man  have  the 
character  of  being  very  hard-bitten  ones,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
Mr.  F.  Holyoake's  feat  of  racing  neck  and  neck  with  a  rival  for 
half  a  mile  ere  discovering  that  they  had  no  hounds  near  them,  and 
returning  to' find  the  fox  dead  and  broken  up,  has  not  been  equalled 
here  within  this  year  or  two.' 

^  You  must  remember  it  is  the  country  that  has  always  been  most 
affected  by  the  ultra  quick  men.' 

*  True,  and  some  good  ones  now  turn  out  in  it,  to  wit,  Lord 
Hopetoun  and  his  son  Lord  Hope  (in  the  holidays),  one  of  the 
smartest  little  fellows  ever  seen.  Sir  Henry  Halfordj  of  Wistow 
Hail,  Capt.  Whitmore,  of  Gumley,  Mr.  Powell,  one  of  the  hardest 
men  ever  seen,  the  Messrs.  De  Murrietta,  from  Market  Har- 
borough,  who  are  turned  out  neater  all  round  than  any  one  I 
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*  know,  Capt  Walmsley,  of  Glen  Hall,  Col.  Wigram,  of  Kibworth, 

*  Mr.  Edward  St.  John,  of  Bitteswell,  a  very  fine  judge  of  hunting, 

*  Mr.  J.  W.  Baillie,  of  Ilstone  Grange,  the  Hon.  Alan  Pennington, 

*  Capt  Farquharson,  Capt.  Bethune,  of  Burton  Overy,  Capt.  Robert- 

<  son,  from  the  same  place,  Mr.  Rowland  Hunt,  of  Kibworth  Hall, 

<  Mr.  Frank  Sutton,  of  Carlton  Hall,  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  East  Langton, 

*  Mr.  Hay,  of  Great  Bowden,  Mr.  J.  B.  Angell,  owner  of  Alci- 

*  biades,   and  Mr.  J.  Gore,   from  Lubbenham.      The  Rev.  Cave 

<  Humphrey,  of  Laughton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mr.  and 
^  Miss   Braithwaite ;    nor   must   I   forget  Dick  Webster,  of  hard- 

*  riding  fame,  Mr.  Goodchild,  of  Ayleston,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Peatling  j 

*  Mr.  Perkens  and  Mr.  Thomas  Black,  Mr.  Paulet,  of  Thedding- 

*  worth,  and  Mr.  John  Ewins  Bennett,  of  Bosworth  Grange,  are 
^  farmers  who  go  well  with  these  hounds.  Custance  the  jockey 
*■  also  holds  as  good  a  place  when  hounds  go  fast  as  a  man  can  do.' 

^  Now  we  are  talking  of  Leicestershire,  although  it  is  jumping 
'  to  the  other  side  of  the  country,  tell  me,  was  there  not  at  one 
'  time  a  hunt  called  the  Donnington  ?' 

^  Yes,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  first  master,  then  in  1842 

*  Mr.  John  B.  Story,  of  Lockington,  hunted  the  country  by  subscrip- 

*  tion,  with  Will  Derry  as  huntsman,  and  afterwards  Sir  Seymour 

<  Blane  and  Mr.  Story  had  it,  with  Boothrovd  to  handle  the  horn ; 

<  but  about  1849  or  '50  it  was  given  up  to  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  who 

*  hunted  it  with  the  rest  of  the  Quorn  country.' 

*  We  have  gone  into  the  history  of  the  country  at  some  length, 
'  but  as  yet  have  said  nothing  about  geographv  ana  accommodation. 

*  You  would  of  course  locate  a  man   at  Melton  if  you   had  the 

*  choice  ?' 

'  Provided  he  was  rich,  as  it  is  the  capital  of  foxhunting  and  a 
'  rich  man's  paradise  ;  but  if  you  have  not  a  large  stud  ana  a  long 
'  purse,  or  an  introduction  to  Egerton  Lodge,  you  had  better  stay 
^  away,  as  you  must  hunt  every  day  in  the  week  here  or  be  nobody. 

*  It  is  fifteen  miles  from  Leicester,  and  twelve  from  Belvoir  Castle, 

*  and  without  any  trouble  you  can  meet  the  Quorn,  Mr.  Tailby's, 
^  the  Cottesmore,  and  the  Belvoir;  but,  as  I  said  before,  if  you  go 
*•  there  to  hunt  and  not  to  eat  pork  pies,  for  which  it  is  also 
*'  famous,  you  must  have  a  large  stud  and  a  long  purse.  With  regard 
'  to  hotels,  the  George,  kept  so  many  years  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  is  much 

*  patronised  :  there  is  also  the  Bell  and  Swan.  The  Harborough  Arms 
^  has  lately  been  much  enlarged,  and  will  now  give  capital  accom- 

*  modation.     I  know  no  hotel  that  was  better  done  than  the  Bell 

*  at  Leicester  in  old  Boyer's  time.  He  looked  after  the  com- 
'  missariat  himself  and  kept  a  good  cook.  Lord  Gardner  was,  I 
'  believe,  nearly  thirty  years  there,  which  speaks  for  itself,  and  the 

<  late  Mr.  Tom  Leigh  was  thirteen.     Last   season,    chancing  to 

<  breakfiist  there,  I  heard  that  Boycr  was  no  more,  and  that  there 
'  were  no  hunting  men  in  the  house.  The  stables  are  not  what 
*'  they  ought  to  be  for  hunters,  but  are  capable  of  improvement. 

*  From  here  the  Quorn,  the  Belvoir,  Mr.  Tailby,  the  Cottesmore, 
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*  the  Atherstone,  and  a  few  of  the  PytchJejr  meets  can  be  reached. 

*  Leicester  is  ninety-seven  miles  from  London,  and  fifteen  from  Har- 
^  borough,  so  that  it  is  good  for  both  Mr.  Tailby's  and  the  Quorn. 

*  At  Oadby,  four  miles  from  Leicester,  there  used  to  be  fair  quarters, 

*  and  Syston  is  about  half  way  between  Leicester  and  Melton.  This 
^  place,  if  there  were  a  good  hotel  and  stabling  to  match,  would  be 
^  preferable  to  Leicester ;  it  is  a  railway  junction  and  close  to  all 
^  the  good  country.  If  some  gentleman's  valet  would  marry  a  good 
^  cook,  take  a  house  here  and  furnish  it  plainly  and  have  things 

*  clean  and  comfortable,  they  would  be  pretty  sure  to  do  well.' 

*  What  about  Harborough  ?' 

^  As  the  centre  of  the  best  hunting  county  in  England  it  should 
stand  first  in  accommodation,  but  the  hotels  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  in  consequence  there  were  fewer  visitors  there 
last  season  than  ever  were  known,  and  many  men  were  driven  into 
lodgings,  while  others  left  altogether.  If  you  like  to  try  them, 
the  hotels  are  the  Three  Swans,  the  Angel,  and  the  Freemasons' 
Arms.  For  a  man  who  would  take  a  house,  settle  down  quietly, 
and  not  want  to  run  up  and  have  his  hair  cut  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade  at  the  first  sign  of  a  frost,  Lutterworth  is  not  a  bad 
situation,  as  it  is  only  three  miles  from  the  Ullesthorpe  station. 
The  hotel  is  the  Denbigh  Arms,  and  although  the  landlady  is  most 
amiable  and  attentive,  I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  wintering  there 
lately,  although  it  lies  well  for  the  Pytchley,  Atherstone,  and  Mr. 
Tailby's,  and  is  surrounded  by  first-rate  country.  At  Ashby- 
dc-la-Zouch  there  is  a  large  hotel,  the  Royal,  with  some  of 
the  best  stabling  for  hunters  ever  built,  near  the  Ivanhoe  mineral 
baths ;  this  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Leicester,  and  all  the  Atherstone 
meets  on  this  side  are  very  good.  Loughborough  used  to  be  more  in 
favour  with  hunting  men  than  it  is  at  present,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  close  or  nearly  so  to  the  kennels,  but  is  not  quite  handy 
enough  for  the  crack  meets.  To  a  man  fond  of  seeing  cub-hunting 
it  may  hold  out  inducements  in  autumn,  as  it  is  near  Cham- 
wood  Forest,  and  to  one  who  prefers  hunting  to  riding  it  would 
make  no  bad  winter  quarters  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  a  terribly 
dull  place,  but  at  the  Bull's  Head,  kept  by  Mr.  Dougherty,  many 
horses  stand  belonging  to  officers  quartered  at  Nottingham,' 
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Who  has  not  heard  of  Tattersall's  ?  From  our  earliest  years  it  has 
been  a  word  of  pleasure  in  our  ears,  and  whether  we  turned  to  see 
how  the  Derby  favourite  was  progressing  in  the  market,  or  noted  the 
sale  of  some  crack  steed  from  the  Shires,  it  was  with  a  longing  for 
the  day  when  we  should  first  visit  '  the  Corner.'  Every  reader  of 
the  ^  Times '  must  have  been  aware  of  its  existence  from  earliest 
boyhood,  albeit  puzzled  probably  to  divine  what  it  meant    But  now 
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all  the  world  are  familiar  with  the  word,  for  the  French  have  a  mild 
affair  which  they  call  by  the  same  name,  and  so,  we  believe,  have 
our  relatives  at  the  Antipodes,  while  few  of  our  sporting  readers 
have  not  either  bought  or  sold  at  the  most  famous  horse-mart  of 
the  world,  where,  since  its  establishment  more  than  a  century  ago,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  transaction,  as  far  as  its  conductors 
are  concerned,  would  bear  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Our  present 
purpose,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  lay  the  business  features  of  the 
place  before  our  readers,  as  to  glean  some  of  character  that  is  there 
to  be  seen  on  a  great  day  i  so  thinking  perhaps  we  should  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  meeting  all  nations,  peoples,  and  lan- 
guages, we  selected  the  5th  of  September,  when  Count  de  Lagrange's 
stud  was  to  be  sold,  for  our  visit.  As  usual,  the  place  was  filled 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — a  curious  collection  of  humanity 
within  a  small  compass.  There  were  peers  and  peasants,  leading 
dealers  and  petty  copers,  the  real  old-fashioned  sportsmen,  who  run 
their  horses  for  their  own  amusement,  and  the  slang  horse  owner  from 
the  top  of  the  Haymarket,  whose  sire  was  probably  a  hell  keeper, 
and  his  dam  a  lady  who  kept  a  night  house,  or  something  else.  But 
tempora  mutantur  since  the  time  that  the  old  Duke  of  Grafton  or 
Lord  George  kept  racehorses  ;  and  the  change  is  not  for  the  better, 
neither  as  &r  as  the  men  or  the  horses  are  concerned.  We  must 
not,  however,  moralise,  but  take  notes  of  those  about  us. 

The  vicinity  of  the  rostrum  is  soon  occupied  by  a  set  of  loafers, 
who  steadily  stick  there  from  eleven  to  four,  many  of  whom  must 
have  a  job  to  pay  their  weekly  washing-bills,  small  as  they  are; 
they  certainly  cannot  want  either  a  thoroughbred  or  a  weight-carrier. 
Moreover,  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance,  but  as  it's  a  public  place  we 
suppose  they  cannot  be  removed ;  but  surely  they  might  have  a  quiet 
hint  occasionally  to  make  room  for  a  manifest  buyer.  As  a  lounge 
Tattersall's  is  not  what  it  was,  and  except  on  great  sale  days  the 
class  of  men  present  has  much  deteriorated,  for  gentlemen  now  go 
straight  to  the  rooms,  which  are  shut  off  from  the  yard,  so  that  on 
some  days  the  occupants  of  the  latter  place  have  a  seedy  and  regular 
St.  Manin's  Lane  look  about  them.  The  crowd  is,  however, 
varied  on  this  day,  and  as  we  stand  chatting  with  a  friend,  a  little 
fellow  with  long  black  hair,  a  large  white  hat,  the  most  polished  of 
patent  leather  shoes,  and  trousers  about  a  foot  too  long,  and  turned 
nearly  up  to  his  knees,  strolls  past,  a  character  about  as  uncongenial, 
in  appearance,  at  least,  to  the  company  of  the  British  coper,  as  can 
well  be  conceived ;  he  turns  his  back  disdainfully  on  the  ten- 
pounders  which  Mr.  Pain  is  already  taking  as  much  trouble  to  get  rid 
of  as  he  would  with  the  more  high-priced  Tots  to  follow  hereafter,  and 
has  evidently  come  to  see  the  avenger  of  Waterloo  and  pride  of  La 
Belle  France  when  under  the  sway  of  the  Empire.  A  rather  juvenile 
friend  of  ours  having  once  been  at  an  auction  was  asked  on  his 
return  what  he  thought  of  it,  when  he  replied,  *  The  gentleman 
*  preached  a  very  nice  sermon.'  We  may  fairly  say  the  same  of  Mr, 
Pain,  who  knows  when  he  has  a  good  horse  (hunter  or  hack)  before 
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him  as  well  as  any  man,  and  we  mzy  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  was  at  one  time  Master  or  the  South  Wilts  hounds.  He 
is  an  excellent  sportsman  and  a  first-rate  judge  of  hounds.  The 
rosy-feced  man  that  has  just  been  called  up  to  him  in  such  haste  is 
commonly  called  Old  Carter ;  he  has  been  part  of  the  establishment 
for  many  years,  and  looks,  as  he  stalks  about  with  his  long  whip, 
bis  wand  of  office,  as  if  he  still  liked  a  drop  of  port  wine  as  much 
as  when  he  was  boat  at  Witherly,  when  he  could  give  his  guest  as 
good  a  bottle  as  was  to  be  found  in  the  Atherstone  country.  To- 
day there  is  quite  an  C£cumenical  Council  of  horse-dealers,  and  the 
elite  of  the  business  are  all  here.  It  is  hard  they  should  have  to 
suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  unscrupulous  members  of  the  same  call- 
ing, for  as  a  body  they  are  quite  as  respectable  a  class  as  any  trades- 
men in  the  kingdom.  >  In  all  professions  there  are  black  sheep.  It 
is  useless  to  tell  any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  Piccadilly  on  a  fine 
morning  that  the  smart  man  with  marvellous  black  boots  and  the 
brightest  of  spurs  is  Mr.  George  Rice :  not  to  know  Mr.  Banks,  of 
Gray's  Inn,  with  whom  he  is  talking,  is  to  prove  yourself  unknown ; 
and  we  would  ask,  did  any  one  ever  yet  hear  a  bad  word  of  him  ? 
We  know  no  more  upright  man  in  all  our  circle  of  acquaintance. 
Approaching  them  is  a  man  not  often  seen  at  Albert  Gate ;  but  who 
that  has  been  at  Oxford  has  not  seen  that  jolly  cheery  fkce  under 
the  gateway  in  Holywell  Street  ?  There,  as  here,  he  is  bursting 
with  jokes  and  jollity.  He  may  not  be  known  to  the  innumerable 
Jones's  of  Jesus,  to  the  Ritualistic  party  or  readers  of  the  *  Record  i* 
but  what  Oxford  man,  past  or  present,  with  a  taste  for  hunting  does 
not  know  Charles  Symonds  ?  Then,  gaily  sniiling,  looking  as  if  he 
had  a  good  dinner  every  day,  and  enjoyed  it,  comes  George  Salter, 
who  certainly  need  not  take  a  passport  whenever  he  goes  abroad, 
for  real  jolly  Englishman  is  written  all  over  him.  Here  also  is 
Peter  Thrale,  of  Croydon,  who  has  such  a  strictly  confidential  and 
veracious  manner  with  him,  that  we  are  sure  if  he  had  gone  to  the 
common  law  bar  he  would  have  had  great  success  with  a  jury. 
Next  we  catch  sight  of  the  Windsor  Master  of  the  Horse,  (not 
Colonel  Maude,)  but  a  wise  man  who  is  quite  as  nuich  respected  in 
his  way  by  all  who  have  had  to  deal  with  htm ;  and  hard  by  is  a  dealer 
who  not  long  ago  told  a  magistrate  that  Hyde  Park  was  the  only 
place  he  knew  to  try  a  new  horse  in  London,  and  had  to  pay  for  his 
opinion.  Close  together,  in  earnest  conversation  near  the  rostrum, 
are  some  members  of  the  fourth  estate,  amongst  whom  there  is  a 
constant  exchange  of  jokes,  and  an  amount  of  harmony  that  the 
outside  public,  judging  alone  by  their  articles,  would  never  suspect. 
Two  of  them  are  tremendous  swells,  and  decidedly  do  great  credit 
to  their  respective  Schneiders.     The  tallest  of  the  two  is  racing 

correspondent  of  the  ,  whose  letters   are  always   a  treat  to 

read,  light,  graphic,  and  utterly  free  from  slang ;  in  short,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gentleman  ;  while  the  other  (the  one  with  the  eyeglass) 
is  a  wonderful  judge  of  racing,  and  the  fastest  and  freest  writer  ever 
seen.     Scattered  through  the  yard  are  not  a  few  prophets  j  while 
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eagerly  scrutinising  the  occupants  of  the  boxes  we  found  a  talJ,  thin 
young  man,  whose  reports  from  Amesbury,  Alccar,  and  other  places 
have  for  some  few  years  delighted  the  coursing  world.  By  Jove  ! 
here  are  the  special  conrmissbners  also^  who  since  daylight  have 
been  hard  at  work  taking  notes  of  shape  and  make,  and  finding  out 
suspicious  sinews  and  weak  joints.  The  pencil  also  is  not  without 
its  votaries,  for  in  the  gallery  is  a  fair  lady  well  known  in  ^the 
^  Shires,'  whose  facile  pencil  has,  since  the  death  of  poor  Leech,  kept 
^  Punch'  supplied  with  hunting  sketches.  Demure  and  observant 
on  the  centre  steps  we  catch  sight  of  an  artist  who  has  long  been 
painter  in  chief — ^as  hr  as  hacks  and  hunters  at  least  are  concerned 
— ^to  the  '  Sporting  Magazine,'  and  dodging  through  the  crowd,  in 
chase  of  a  somewhat  rambling  subject,  is  Mr.  Deighton,  the  artist 
of  Sams'  window.  It  would  puzzle  some  of  our  country  cousins 
to  see  him  taking  a  likeness  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion.     ^  I  have 

*  walked  ten  miles  this  morning,'  remarked  he,  as  he  passed  a  friend 
of  ours,  ^  and  cannot  catch  him  yet.'  ^  Does  the  tall  man  he's  so 
^  close  after  owe  him  money  ?'  innocently  asked  a  bystander  who 
had  been  for  some  time  watching  the  game,  and  chanced  to  overhear 
the  remark. 

In  the  archway,  examining  a  horse  with  such  minuteness,  is  a 
veterinary,  from  Mount  Street,  who  earns  more  in  one  morning  by 
his  examinations  than  half  the  junior  bar  of  England  do  at  Quarter 
Sessions.  Then  passes  a  jolly  cavalry-looking  man  who  rides  a  good- 
shaped  brown  horse  in  the  Row,  and  whom  we  have  often  seen 
charging  at  the  head  of  a  troop  at  the  battle  ef  Brighton  Downs, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  1863,  well  in  the  Lilbourn  Brook  in  a 
good  thing  from  Crick  to  Stanford  Hall^:  we  won't  say  who  he  is, 
but  our  unsophisticated  friends  would  never  believe  that  mourning 
4s  his  profession. 

* my  eyes,  what  a  hat!'  remarks  a  cad  on  our  right,  and 

seeing  nothing  peculiar  in  the  headgear  of  those  around  us,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  divine  the  cause  of  his  exclamation,  until  a  fair  one  (sic) 
in  the  gallery  catches  our  eye,  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  faded, 
seedy,  pea-green  alpine,  without  ornament  or  feathers  of  any  kind. 

*  Who  is  it  ?*  we  ask.  *  A  former's  wife  near  Newmarket,*  says  a 
tall  friend  who,  we  will  answer  for  it,  knows  every  woman  worth 
knowing  within  a  short  time  of  his  encamping  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  he  is  often  at  Newmarket.  But  then  another,  equally 
well-up,  denies  the  assertion  in  toto,  and  assigns  her  to  a  man  some- 
where down  the  Edgware  Road,  whom  he  even  offers  to  point  out. 
We  would  kiss  the  book,  on  having  seen  her,  or  her  double,  at  the 
Stockbridge  Meeting,  race-glass  in  hand,  posted  on  the  steps  devoted 
to  the  ring,  in  a  curious  hermaphrodite  attire  displaying  an  amount 
of  leg  that  was  scarcely  necessary,  to  put  it  mildly,  unless  its 
covering  had  been  somewhat  cleaner;  but  whether  Newmarket 
•or  the  Edgware  Road  claims  this  eccentric  lady  we  cannot  de- 
termine. Below  is  a  fece  we  should  know — ^yes,  surely  it  is,  it 
4nust  be  the  self-assured  look  and  consequential  swagger  of  the  little 
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gentleman  who  is  always  so  busy  in  the  ring  at  Islington ;  but  hard 
by  is  a  group  of  five  more  worth  noting— one  and  all  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  with  ^  Stag,  Flag,  and  Drag,'  as  poor  Druid 
Dixon  had  it,  and  it  is  a  guinea  to  a  gooseberry  but  they  are  now 
talking  about  Tom  Oliver,  or  poor  old  Billy  Bean :  the  one  with  a 
cherry-coloured  tie,  and  the  handsome  good-humoured  countenance, 
is  now  great  with  the  Queen's,  and  in  former  days  rode  many  a  good 
race  for  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  ;  as  did  he  with  the  white  hat,  who 
now  has  an  unparalleled  establishment  at  Rugby,  which  every 
hunting  man  ought  to  see.  The  little  clerical-looking  man  is  Dan 
Seffert,  of  Grimaldi  and  Moonraker  fame,  who  might  outside  the 
gates  pass  for  a  city  missionary,  so  demure  is  his  appearance ;  and 
the  other  is  Alfred  Sait. 

But  there  is  a  movement  in  the  crowd  at  the  gate,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Tattersall,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Christopher  (who  is  made 
for  riding),  walks  towards*  the  rostrum,  and  ;we  [see  that  the  real 
business  of  the  day  is  about  to  commence.  After  a  slight  pause, 
followed  by  one  of  those  speeches  with  which  Mr.  Tattersall 
knows  so  well  how  to  get  on  terms  with  his  audience,  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive — of  a  style,  in  fact,  that  the  clergy  would  do  well  to 
Imitate — the  first  thoroughbred,  the  property  of  Baron  Shickler,  is 
brought  up ;  but  as  yet  buyers  are  not  warmed  to  their  work,  and 
he,  like  several  others,  is  doomed  to  go  at '  hack  prices.' 

Meanwhile,  those  who  intend  business  are  drawing  round  as  near 
as  the  gapers  and  loungers  will  allow,  while  a  few  favoured  ones 
are  admitted  into  the  pulpit  itself,  amongst  whom  the  stalwart  form 
of  the  Admiral  is  conspicuous,  and  Mr.  Blenkiron  occupies  his 
usual  post  when  anything  good  is  to  be  disposed  of.  Below  we  note 
Mr.  George  Payne,  one  of  the  best  all-round  sportsmen  ever  seen, 
who  was  as  good  and  successful  himself  across  Northamptonshire  as 
his  horses  were  across  the  flat  in  the  days  of  Johnny,  Glauca,  and 
others.  With  him  is  the  owner  and  breeder  of  Achievement ;  while 
not  far  from  them  stands  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  modern  sports- 
man— one  who  has  probably  never  used  the  noble  animal  (out  of  a 
cab)  save  as  an  instrument  of  gambling.  We  wonder  what  Lord 
George  Bentinck  would  have  called  him  ?  What  a  relief  to  turn  to 
the  Hon.  C.  G.  Fitzwilliam,  on  the  look-out  for  a  short-legged  hunter 
sire,  which,  by-the-way,  he  got  in  Montagnard,  and  then  to 
Mr.  Padwick  preparing  to  give  four  figures  for  his  fency.  The 
healthy-looking  man  bustling  up  to  the  box  is  leading  counsel  to 
Baron  Rothschild  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  horseflesh,  and 
himself  a  very  difficult  man  to  beat  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  or  any 
other  country.  On  the  whole,  racing  men  are  not  so  numerous  as 
might  be  anticipated,  and  when  we  have  named  Mr.  Alexander, 
Count  de  Goy,  and  Capt.  Barlow,  so  well  known  in  the  show-yard 
as  the  exhibitor  of  Dalesman  and  Topstall,  our  list  is  nearly  run  out. 
But  the  point  of  interest  of  the  day  is  reached  as  Montagnard  is  led 
away,  and  Gladiateur,  uttering  a  defiant  roar  of  challenge  as  they 
pass  each  other,  which  makes  the  crowd  disperse  like  the  falling  of  a 
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shell,  is  led  trembling  with  excitement  up  to  the  rostrum.  Great 
had  been  the  fervour  when  the  lengthy  business-like  General  was 
knocked  down  at  the  unprecedented  price  for  a  bona  fide  sale  of 
3,800,  or  the  slashing  Mortimer,  the  best  horse  in  the  world  as  the 
Admiral  asserts,  at  3,000 ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  this ;  and  so  great 
is  the  hum  of  voices  that  Mr.  Tattersall  is  reduced  to  pantomime 
to  make  himself  understood  as  far  as  the  greater  part  of  the  audience 
are  concerned.  A  bid  of  one  thousand  at  once  starts  him,  and  then 
away  they  go  ding-dong — ^T.  Jennings,  Mr.  T.  E.  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Blenkiron,  who stallingofFall  opposition  secures  ^  the  horse  of  France* 
at  5,800  guineas !  Then  the  cheers  burst  forth,  and  a  perfect 
ovation  is  accorded  him  as  he  makes  his  way  from  the  rostrum  to 
the  gate,  through  the  surging  crowd,  who,  one  and  all,  honour  the 
man  whose  pluck  has  secured  such  a  valuable  sire  for  England. 
That  same  crowd  is  felling  away  fast  now,  and  making  our  way  to 
the  gate  we  receive  a  most  polite  bow,  and  inquiry  as  to  our  health, 
from  another  regular  habitue ;  our  Grandisonian  acquaintance  hails 
from  Finsbury,  and  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  mixer  of  magic 
drinks  for  horses  and  cattle,  undoubtedly  the  Professor  Holloway  of 
ailing  horseflesh  ! 
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By  a.  H.  T. 

V     IN    TWO   CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER  I. 

At  the  mature  age  of  six  1  first  fell  a  victim  at  the  shrine  of  the 
rosy  goddess.  Yes,  ridiculous  and  incredulous  as  it  may  perhaps 
appear,  in  the  face  of  my  prayer-book,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  my 
country,  and  in  utter  contempt  of  a  most  respectable  uncle,  I  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  my  aunt. 

1  can  picture  now  my  childish  Elysium,  as,  after  the  manner  of  a 
naughty  old  Turk,  I  would  recline  in  luxurious  repose  on  her  lap, 
listening  with  a  dreamy  delight  to  the  wonders  of  Fairyland ;  and 
when,'as  was  her  wont,  she  called  me  her  little  sweetheart,  ever  and 
anon  bending  her  face  towards  me  until  her  lips  touched  mine,  I 
felt  a  strange  thrill  passing  through  my  little  mite  of  a  heart. 

My  next  idol  was  a  pretty  cousin  of  mine,  a  year  or  two  older  than 
myself.  How  well  I  remember  drawing  up  and  folding  into  the  shape 
of  a  seidlitz-powder  a  formal  document  proposing  elopement,  to  be 
followed  by  instant  marriage,  and  secreting  the  same,  with  all  due 
solemnity,  in  her  sandal  shoe,  so  that  by  its  tickling  it  could  not  fail 
to  make  known  its  presence.  My  suit  was  rejected.  In  vain  I  laid 
a  new  tool-chest  and  all  my  toys  at  her  feet,  and,  with  a  discretion 
beyond  my  years,  shook  my  moneybox  and  bade  her  hearken  to  the 
rich  ore  of  copper  rolling  within. 
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In  glowing  terms  I  pictured  our  honeymoon,  to  be  passed  not  by 
the  side  of  a  Swiss  lake,  but  in  the  planution  by  the  pond,  where, 
with  an  infantile  forethought,  I  had  erected  two  rustic  seats  and  con- 
structed a  cellar  capable  of  containing  three  bottles  of  ginger  beer^ 
There,  where  I  had  planted  her  initials  in  mustard  and  cress,  would 
^  the  golden  hours  on  angel  wings '  glide  by,  we  coming  in  for  meals^ 
lessons,  and  when  it  rained. 
But  she  didn't  seem  to  see  it. 
'  I  never  can  be  yours  !'  this  very  sadly. 

'  A  prior  attachment,'  I  hinted,  with  knitted  brow,  as  memory 
brought  before  me  a  horrid  boy  whom  I  had  seen  once  taking  alternate 
goes  with  her  at  a  bull's-eye  lollipop. 

'  No,  no,  dear,'  kissing  me ;  ^  you  are  too  young  to  be  my  bus- 
'  band,  but  you  shall  always  be  my  sweetheart.'  Which  kind  per- 
mission, as  she  is  now  the  wife  of  a  huge  big  major,  I  have  thought 
not  altogether  advisable  to  take  advantage  of. 

And  so  did  ilMuck  pursue  me  in  all  my  attachments  for  years  and 
years,  till  at  last  I  became  engaged  to  a  lovely  and  accomplished 
heiress,  who  was  good  enough  to  jilt  me  for  a  bright  and  intelligent 
member  of  xhtjeunesse  dortfe^  whose  chief  recommendation  seemed 
to  be  his  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  consumption  of  toothpicks, 
an  average-sized  bundle  of  which  he  would  reduce  to  pulp  in  no 
time. 

It  was  one  day  in  September,  as,  musing  on  the  uncertainty  of 
woman  and  things  in  general,  especially  of  the  running  of  horses,  I 
sadly  recalled  the  fact  that  that  very  day  year  I  had  ignominiously 
retired  from  being  first  favourite  at  the  club  for  the  heiress,  at  3  to  2 
taken  freely,  to  1000  to  5  offered,  when  I  received  an  invitation 
from  Herbert  Egmont  to  transfer  myself  as  quickly  as  possible,  with 
baggage  for  six  months,  to  his  place,  Woodburne,  adding  that^  if  I 
brought  my  gun  I  had  better  bring  my  turnips  too— which  request  I 
could  have  almost  complied  with,  as  from  the  drought  I  could  have 
stowed  away  all  mine  in  my  portmanteau. 

Herbert  Egmont  and  I  joined  the  same  regiment  almost  together : 
two  such  friends  probably  never  have  been  since  .the  age  in  which 
Pythias  calmly  awaited  the  return  of  Damon,  while  the  Calcraft  of 
die  period  was  busily  engaged  in  making  his  pleasant  little  prepara- 
tions, though  of  course,  when  on  De  amicitid  Jones  tells  Brown 
that  Smith  and  he  are  like  brothers,  Brown  retaliating, '  Pooh-pooh, 
*•  my  dear  sir ;  Higgins  and  I  have  known  each  other  for  years,  and 
^  have  never  had  a  word — not  a  word,  sir  !'  Consequently  we  may 
safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Brown  has  never  had  the  luck 
to  encounter  the  lamb-like  Higgins  when  troubled  either  with  bills' 
or  indigestion.    But  to  mv  story. 

Herbert  and  I  were  all  but  inseparable  for  six  years,  when  he  left 
the  service,  having  unexpectedly  come  into  Woodburne  Park  on  the 
death  of  a  distant  relation. 

There  I  arrived  the  day  following  the  invitation.     We  two  alone 
'  — after  dinner — and  in  the  second  bottle  of  Lafitte. 
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*  Wc  shall  see  you  married  some  of  these  days  yet/  said  Egmont. 

*  If  you  have  an  offer  to  take  the  Pope  or  me  to  be  married  first, 
'  put  every  shilling  on  his  Holiness.     Now  about  this  cub-hunting 

*  to-morrow.' 

*  You  must  come :  I  want  you  to  meet  Harcourt,  who  has  the 
*'  hounds ;  he  lives  close  by  here,  at  Harcourt  Park ;  you  will  see 

*  Miss  Harcourt,  too,  and  it's  just  on  the  cards ^ 

*•  Rubbish  ! — I  dislike  this  young  person  already ;  and  did  I  not 
^  know  that  you  were  entered  and  meant  for  another,  I  should  fancy 

*  from  the  way  you  are  constantly  raving  of  this  Crichton^jj-,  that 

*  you  intended  placing  yourself  and  the  arm-chair  opposite  at  her  dis- 
'  posal.  Quiz,  yoa  call  her.  Let  me  sec ;  from  your  account  she 
^  sings  like  a  Neillson — acts  like  a  Siddons  and  Marie  Wilton  com- 
'  bined — paints — and  can  play  ever  so  many  more  musical  instru- 
^  ments  than  are  mentioned  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  band — could  drive 
^the  Brighton  coach — make  goodness  knows  how  many  off  the 
'  spot-stroke — and  I  am  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
'shiver  outside  a  covert  before  the  Axf  is  even  aired,  to  see  this 
'  wonder,  am  I  ?* , 

*  Yes  ;  and  if  we  have  the  luck  to  get  a  bit  of  a  run,  you'll  see 
'  her  go  like  a  bird :  I  saw  her  come  to  grief  over  a  tremendous  post 

*  and  rail  the  other  day ;  and  a  very  careful  rider,  whom  she  chaffs 
^  by  occasionally  asking  him  to  give  her  a  lead,  thinking  his  turn  had 
'  come,  before^  the  whole  field,  asked  her  why  she  had  destroyed 
^  such  a  quantity  of  rails  ?' 

*  ^  To  let  you  through,*'  she  answered,  with  a  smile.  He  couldn't 
^  help  laughing  himself.' 

^  I've  got  nothing  to  go  in,'  I  pleaded,  as  a  last  resort. 

*  The  cord  breeches  and  yellow  gaiters  you  shoot  in  are  just  the 
^  thing.  You  can  have  either  Blackbird  or  Cedric.  I  should  advise 
^  you  to  take  the  pony,  as  Blackbird  fidgets  rather.' 

The  following  morning  at  daybreak  I  was  awoke  by  a  heavy  fire 
of  knocks  and  kicks  at  my  door.  The  torture  of  being  disturbed 
early  would  have  wrung  from  me,  in  the  good  old  days  of  scavengers' 
daughters  and  thumbscrews,  any  amount  of  lies  as  to  imaginary  state 
conspiracies,  and  have  made  me,  I  verily  believe,  cheerfully  send  my 
own  father  to  the  scafibld.  My  tormentor,  Egmont,  finding  me  proof 
to  hammering,  entered,  and  amused  himself  by  throwing  my  boots  about 
the  room ;  this  novel  application  of  the  boot  as  an  instrument  of  torture 
being  also  ineffectual,  he  clanged  the  water-can  against  the  bath,  and, 
although  I  screamed  for  mercy,  on  he  clanged  till  I  got  out  of  bed. 
Half  an  hour  later  I  was  gazing  with  that  respect  due  to  age  at  Cedric ; 
my  mount  certainly  being  my  senior  by  some  years.  On  arriving  at 
the  meet  we  found  the  hounds  had  gone  on.  Following  them,  we 
narrowly  escaped  heading  a  fine  old  fox  that  had  got  well  away,  the 
hounds  being  in  full  cry  a  field  behind.  Knowing  that  my  only 
chance  of  seeing  anything  of  the  sport  would  be  to  take  advantage 
of  my  start,  as  Cedric  for  the  last  four  years  had  not  done  harder 
work  than   taking  an   occasional  spin  on  the  lawn  in  a  mowing 
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machine,  and  seeing  a  gap  in  a  big  fence  that  would  save  me  going 
round  to  the  gate,  at  it  I  sent  Cedric,  and  down  we  came  into  the 
ditch  the  other  side,  and  the  deepest  of  all  the  many  I  have  from 
time  to  time  similarly  explored.  So  deep  was  it  that  we  disappeared 
from  public  view  altogether ;  and  there  Cedric  lay  jamming  my  legs 
against  the  bank,  and  there  was  I  somewhat  like  an  American 
senator  in  repose  with  my  yelluw  gaiters  shining  above  my  head,  and 
as  a  beacon,  I  fondly  hoped,  to  warn  the  now  fast  approaching  field 
not  to  take  the  gap.  In  vain  were  kicks  and  struggles — there  I 
was  doomed  to  stay  until  the  pony  thought  proper  to  make  a  move. 
Hearing  the  sound  of  approaching  hoofe,  I  called  out — too  late — a 
little  scream  as  four  bright  hoofs  glittered  unpleasantly  over  my 
head — and  then  a  lady,  who  had  cleared  me,  with  not  too  much  to 
spare,  came  to  my  assistance. 

And  so  in  that  ridiculous  position  I  first  met  Louisa  Harcourt.  From 
Egmont's  description  I  knew  it  must  be  her.  In  reply  to  her  apologies, 
of  course  I  requested  she  wouldn't  mention  it ;  and  I  simply  stated 
that  if  she  would  keep  on  begging  my  pardon  so,  I  should  immediately 
return  to  my  ditch  :  so,  with  a  smile  and  courteous  bow,  she  gave 
me  a  lead  over  the  next  fence  which,  however,  I  did  not  take 
advantage  of. 

We  soon  afterwards  lost  our  fox,  and  then  I  was  formally 
introduced  both  to  her  and  Harcourt.  She  coloured  slightly  as 
she  bowed,  and,  as  our  little  adventure  gave  us  ample  opportunity 
for  lively  conversation,  we  became  friends  at  once.  Tall  and  of  a 
good  figure,  her  face  Intellectual  and  charmingly  expressive — if 
neither  handsome  nor  pretty — she  fascinated  me  strangely,  as  I  gazed 
on  her  beautiful,  intelligent  eyes — eyes  such  as  one  only  meets  with 
but  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime ;  eyes  into  whose  depths  one  could 
gaze  as  into  some  deep  calm  Swiss  lake.  And  so  with  a  strange 
thrill  passing  through  me,  my  eyes  looked  into  hers  for  the  first  time. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Three  weeks  later  at  Harcourt  Park,  where  Egmont  and  I  have 
been  staying  for  some  days,  and  I  have  secretly  confessed  to  him 
that  I  like  Miss  Harcourt  exceedingly ;  in  fact,  that  she  is  without 
exception  one  of  the  most  charming  girls  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with. 

This  admission  no  sooner  made,  than  Herbert  gave  vent  to  a 
series  of  triumphant  cries  of  *  Yoicks — what  did  I  say? — ha!  ha! 
* — hurrah! — Didn't  I  tell  you  so?*  accompanying  these  strange 
ebullitions  of  joy  with  a  species  of  savage  war-dance  that  would 
inevitably  have  doomed  him  on  the  spot  to  perpetual  confinement  had 
any  commissioner  of  lunacy  been  present.  After  having  allowed 
him  ample  time  to  exhaust  himself  I  gravely  quoted — 

*  Love  no  more 
*  Can  touch  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray.' 

The  days  simply  flew  by,  everybody  at  Harcourt,  with^Quiz  at 
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their  head,  trying  to  vie  with  each  other  in  bringing  themselves  to 
the  perfection  of  '  form.'  We  were  at  breakfast  one  morning  when 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  steeplechasing  and  the 
maudlin  sentiment  and  rubbish  written  against  it.  Miss  Harcourt 
betraying  her  feelings  on  the  subject  by  offering  to  bet  any  amount 
of  gloves  that  the  list  of  lavender-kid  young  curates  missing  the 
episcopacy  by  an  early  grave  from  getting  their  feet  wet  at  croquet 
was  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  killed  in  steeplechases. 

^  Egmont,  what  will  you  take  for  Blackbird  ?'  asked  Harcourt, 
suddenly. 

'  Won't  sell,'  was  Egmont's  laconic  reply,  busily  engaged  as  he 
was  with  a  huge  plateful  of  cold  game  pie. 

There  are  some  horrible  misanthropic  specimens  of  our  kind — 
from  whom  defend  us — ^who  would  almost  as  soon  publicly  appear 
in  their  tub  as  at  break&st.  But  to  a  strong  and  vigorous  man  fond 
of  field  sports,  what  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  consumption 
of  a  brace  of  kidneys  followed  by  a  cold  grouse  or  partridge,  at 
the  breakfast-table  of  a  free-and-easy  country  house  ?  The  good- 
natured  chaiF,  the  programme  of  the  day's  hunting  or  shooting, 
to  my  mind  is  simply  delightful  discussed  over  one's  tea,  (I  always 
take  two  cups  on  these  occasions,  no  matter  the  size  of  the  cup,  it 
looks  anti-brandy  and  soda  like)  administered  as  it  usually  is  by  some 
delightful  little  Hebe,  who  adjusts  your  sugar  and  cream  as  carefully 
as  if  those  condiments  were  of  the  most  deadly  nature  if  taken  in 
excess.  And  how  delightful  your  real  country  girl  is  in  her  neat 
what  d'ye  call  'em  dresses — not  exactly  prints,  but  those  dean  fresh- 
looking  light-coloured  robes,  that  makes  one  long  to  kiss  off  the 
bloom  (not  of  Ninon)  from  the  healthy  faces  of  their  inhabitants. 

*  Simplex  munditiis  /'    Horace  was  a  good  judge. 

^  Blackbird  certainly  has  a  wonderful  turn  of  speed,'  pursued 
Harcourt,  ^  but  I  should  hardly  think  she  could  stay.' 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  calculated  to  set  up 
the  back  of  a  proud  owner,  it  is  a  remark  of  this  kind. 

^  Can't  stay !  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  I'll  back  her  to  stay 
^  against  anything  you've  got !'  indignantly  retorted  Egmont. 

^  I'll  make  a  match  with  you.     I'll  run  Pilgrim,  the  horse  Quiz 

*  rides,  against  Blackbird  for  ''  a  pony,"  over  the  three-mile  steeple- 
^  chase  course,  owners  up.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  would,'  answered  Egmont.  '  Why,  I  ride  a  stone 
^  or  more  heavier  than  you  do.     Let  me  put  up  Lawrence,  and  it's 

*  a  match.' 

'  No ;  for  then  you  would  get  the  pull  of  the  weights  on  your 
^  side,'  said  Harcourt. 

^Let  me  ride  Pilgrim,  then/  said  Miss  Harcourt,  turning  to  her 
brother,  ^  and  Mr.  Lawrence  can  ride  Blackbird.' 

*  Yes,  if  Egmont  will  make  the  match,'  answered  Harcourt. 

^  Oh  do,  please,  Mr.  Egmont,'  exclaimed  Quiz,  her  eyes  beaming 
with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  riding  a  real  steeplechase. 

'  If  Mr.  Lawrence  will  ride  I  have  no  objection,'  he  answered. 
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Quiz  looked  at  me.  There  is  something  irresistible  about  a  pretty 
girl  at  all  times  when  she  is  keen  about  anything,  more  especially 
when  that  anything  happens  to  be  out  of  the  common ;  so  of  course 
I  was  only  too  delighted  to  ride  against  Miss  Harcourt.  So  the 
match  was  duly  made. 

We  were  to  ride  that  day  week,  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  ta 
avoid  any  crowd.  For  the  same  reason  we  agreed  that  our  match 
was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret. 

It  never  struck  Miss  Harcourt,  I  believe,  for  one  moment,  that 
she  would  be  doing  anything  outrd  in  riding  a  steeplechase  \  but  then 
the  great  charm  about  Quiz  was  that  she  was  so  perfectly  and  deli- 
ciously  natural  and  unaffected.  Sole  mistress  of  Harcourt  Park, 
doing  exactly  as  she  liked,  hunting  one  day,  driving  her  brother's 
four-in-hand  the  next^  utterly  regardless  of  what  the  envious  or 
dyspeptic  world  choose  to  say  or  think  of  her,  Louisa  Harcourt's  life- 
was  one  of  pure  and  thorough  enjoyment. 

Miss  Bodyburne,  after  her  daily  visits  with  tracts  on  the  enormity 
of  drunkenness  to  poor  people  who  probably  did  not  drink  in  a  week 
what  she  did  in  a  day  (for,  to  begin  with,  Miss  Bodyburne  bribed 
with  a  guinea  her  physician  to  order  her  a  glass  of  claret  every  day  at 
eleven  a.m.),  or  after  hearing  a  pensioner  of  ninety  clearly  enunciate 
his  Catechism,  would  hasten  on  three-leagued  goloshes  lixnn  one 
five-o'clock  tea  to  another,  with  the  last  thing  Miss  Harcourt  had 
done ;  and,  by  shaking  meaningly  her  grisly  rows  of  curls,  would,  ta 
the  very  best  of  her  very  limited  ability,  endeavour  to  set  the  little 
world  about  Harcourt  talking.  Yet  all  who  knew  Quiz  well  liked 
her  with  all  her  harmless  little  eccentricities. 

More  than  one  man-  in  trouble  about  that  snared  hare  or  rabbit,, 
between  whom  and  her  brother's  just  wrath  she  had  come  pleading 
kindly,  would  almost  have  given  his  life  for  her;  and  what  poor 
bedridden  woman  on  the  estate  ever  passed  away  [to  peace  and 
happiness  without  Louisa  Harcourt's  name  on  her  lips  ?  Wherever 
she  went,  even  into  the  most  stifling,  heavy  atmosphere,  thither  she 
brought  a  fresh  and  exhilarating  breeze  of  fun  and  humour  with  her.^ 
She  had  the  charm,  too,  of  imparting  the  buoyancy  of  her  spirits  to 
others. 

There  is  an  instance  recorded  of  her  having  made  a  grave  and 
learned  bishop  waste  his  whole  morning,  one  wet  day,  at  billiards 
and  battledore  and  shuttlecock ;  and  I  nrmly  believe  that  had  she 
proposed  leapfrog  that  eminent  dignitary  of  the  church  would  have 
rushed  out  in  the  rain,  cast  down  his  best  shovel  hat  in  the  mud,  and 
tucked  in  his  episcopal  ^  tuppenny  '  on  the  spot. 

The  day  before  our  match  being  Sunday,  Harcourt,  Egmont,  and 
I  were  on  our  way  to  the  stables,  where  with  the  ^  Field '  and  a 
'  Baily '  or  two,  we  had  intended  passing  a  quiet  morning  in  selecting 
the  most  likely  horses  to  lose  our  money  upon  on  the  Cesarewitch 
and  Cambridgeshire,  when  Miss  Quiz  suddenly  appeared,  armed  with 
any  amount  of  prayer-books,  insisting  upon  us  accompanying  her  to 
church ;  so,  after  a  few  false  offers  on  account  of  the  restiveness  of 
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her  brother,  she  put  up  her  parasol  to  a  fine  start,  Egmont  getting, 
if  anything,  the  worst  of  it  on  account  of  his  half-finished  cigar. 

That  night  I  lay  awake  hour  after  hour,  sore  misgivings  crowding 
into  my  mind,  as  to  Harcourt's  wisdom  in  allowing  his  sister  to  ride 
over  so  severe  a  course.  Comforting  myself  in  a  measure  that  'a 
finer  fencer  than  Pilgrim  never  cleared  a  gate,  and  that  perhaps  a 
better  horsewoman  than  Quiz  could  scarcely  be  found — bar  pretty 
horsebreakers — I  shook  off  an  indescribable  dread  that  some  accident 
would  befall  her,  and  fell  asleep,  but  only  to  see  her  borne  away  from 
the  double  grip  on  a  hurdle. 

The  delight  of  finding  it  but  a  dream  caused  me  to  bound  out  of 
bed  on  being  called  (I  didn't  want  any  more  clanging),  and  as  I 
locked  out  on  that  clear  autumnal  morning  sky,  I  could  no  longer  dis- 
guise from  myself  a  fact  that  had  been  impressing  itself  on  me  of 
late,  and  more  forcibly  day  by  day,  and  that  fact  was  that  I  was  in 
love  with  Quiz.  However,  the  consciousness  of  this  strange  and 
rapid  metamorphosis  did  not  prevent  me  doing  ample  justice  to  a 
substantial  breakfast,  after  which  a  delightful  drive  of  three  miles 
brought  us  to  the  course,  where  we  found  our  horses  ready  awaiting 
our  arrival. 

How  well  do  I  remember  how  pretty  Quiz  looked  in  her  light  summer 
riding-habit,  made  so  as  to  set  off  her  matchless  figure  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  how  the  small  mauve  and  white  scarf  about  her  neck 
became  her. 

Thinking  of  my  dream,  I  shuddered.  We  were  to  start  ourselves. 
Her  eyes  beamed  again  as,  gathering  up  her  reins,  she  said,  *  Now, 
'  Mr.  Lawrence,  are  yon  ready  ?  Then  off  !'  And  away  we 
went,  I  taking  the  lead,  knowing  it  to  be  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt 
steadying  Blackbird  before  the  first  fence  or  two ;  but  on  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  after  three  fences  had  been  safely  left  behind, 
I  settled  her  into  her  easy,  sweeping  stride. 

But  my  fair  opponent,  being  evidently  of  her  brother's  opinion  as 
to  Blackbird's  staying  powers,  came  tearing  up  the  hill,  forcing  the 
pace  to  her  utmost.  On,  on  we  raced,  neck  and  neck,  clearing 
several  fences  almost  abreast.  Two  more  fences  only,  and  I  am 
catching  her  at  every  stride. 

The  last  but  one  she  cleared  some  lengths  ahead  of  me.  When 
safely  over  I  let  Blackbird  out,  and  we  came  up  to  the  last  almost 
together.  Miss  Harcourt  slightly  in  advance,  when,  just  as  Pilgrim 
collected  himself  for  the  jump,  out  from  the  hedge,  under  his  very 
nose,  sprung  a  covey  of  partridges,  causing  him,  as  he  took  the  fence, 
to  swerve  in  front  of  me. 

Meeting  in  the  air,  we  came  down  the  most  frightful  crash. 
I  have  but  a  very  dim  idea  of  what  then  exactly  happened.     I 
remember  seeing  Miss  Harcourt  in  dangerous  proximity  to  Pilgrim's 
hind  legs.     In  vain  I  attempted  to  rise  to  her  assistance.     Blackbird 
had  &llen  on  me ;  I  could  not  move. 

Then  a  sharp  scream — and  I  saw  the  cruel  ironbound  hoofs  of  her 
horse  flying  about  her  head. 
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It  was  an  awful,  a  sickening  sight !  My  God  I  oh,  but  for  the 
power  to  move  a  few  inches !  Vainly  again  and  again  I  strained 
every  nerve  and  muscle  to  disengage  myself.  There  was  I  unhurt, 
yet  perfectly  helpless,  lying  close  to  her,  unable  to  stir,  her  cries 
for  help  well-nigh  maddening  me,  as  involuntarily  I  closed  my  eyes 
to  shut  out  the  despairing  look  of  wild  terror  in  hers ;  expecting 
as  I  did  every  moment  to  hear  a  dull  thud — and  then  all  would  be 
silent  and  hushed. 

All  of  a  sudden  Blackbird  partly  rolled  over ;  and  how  I  know 
not.,  but  I  managed  to  disengage  myself  sufficiently  to  throw  myself 
over  Miss  Harcourt's  face,  so  as  to  shield  her  as  much  as  possible. 
I  have  a  hint  idea  that  I  informed  her  she  was  my  own  darling — 
by  way  of  composing  her,  I  suppose ;  and  then  I  received  a  stun- 
ning blow  on  the  head ;  the  whole  zSair  being  but  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  anything  more  until  I 
found  myself  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room;  my  head  shaved,  and 
aching  frightfully.  I  also  was  disagreeably  conscious  of  an  all- 
overish  feeling,  as  if  I  had  been  carefully  mangled. 

'  Where  the  deuce  am  I  ?'  was  the  first  reflection  entering  my 
aching  brain. 

That  I  must  be  either  very  ill,  or  have  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent, I  felt  convinced ;  but  as  to  how,  when,  or  where  I  was  in 
sublime  ignorance. 

Then  I  heard  a  man's  voice,  as  the  door  was  gently  opened : 
'  I  tell  you,  Miss  Harcourt,  you  must  not  come  in  just  now,  as  he 
^  will  probably  awaken  soon,  and  he  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 
^  I  trust  we  may  get  him  round  now,  after  all.'  And  the  door 
softly  closed  again.     Then  all  flashed  suddenly  before  me. 

It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  Quiz  was  alive,  and  that  it  was 
just  on  the  cards  that  I  might  also  keep  in  that  commonly  desired 
state.  So  elated  was  I  at  the  information  that  I  ventured  upon 
remarking  audibly,  ^  I  say,' — immediately  being  snubbed  by  a  man 
I  rightly  guessed  to  be  the  doctor,  returning,  '  You — hold  your 
'  tongue.' 

But  I  wasn't  going  to  be  put  down  till  I  knew  whether  Quiz 
had  been  hurt,  for  I  pictured  her  poor  dear  meek  little  nose  broken ; 

so  I  said,  *  I  trust  that  Miss  Harcourt ' 

^  *  Perfectly  well,  thanks  to  you,'  he  cut  in ;  '  and  so  will  you  be 
*  if  you'll  only  hold  your  tongue.'  Then,  after  nearly  choking  me 
with  what  he  was  good  enough  to  call  a  composing  draught,  he  left 
the  room. 

*  Perfectly  well,  thanks  to  you  ! — thanks  to  you  !'  rang  delight- 
fully in  my  ears.  Had  I  then  saved  her  life  ?  .  In  my  joy  I  tried  to 
sit  up  in  bed  in  order  to  give  a  subdued  sort  of  view  halloa,  which 
resulted  in  a  dismal  howl  of  agony  at  the  attempt. 

*  What  an  old  fool  that  "Pill"  is  not  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  or 
^  let  Quiz  come  in.*  And  musing  tlius  I  went  off  into  a  long  and 
delightful  sleep. 
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A  bright  October  evening.     Miss  Harcourt,  the  doctor,  and  I  in 
the  library  at  Harcourt. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  doctor,  taking  up  his  hat,  ^  I  think  I 

*  may  say  "  Good-bye  "  till  your  next  steeplechase,  though  I  don't 

*  think  you  are  born  to  be  killed  that  way.  No  man  ever  had 
^  a  narrower  squeak  for  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  was  as  nearly  as 
'  possible  calling  in  at  the  undertaker's  on  my  way  home  after  leaving 

*  you  that  day  to  tell  him  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  job  in  the 
<  morning.  Let  me  see ;  two  ribs  staved  in ;  and  if  your  head 
'  hadn't  been  as  strong  as  an  ironclad,  or  turned  on  the  turret  prin- 
'  ciple — Well — well.  Pilgrim  wasn't  much  hurt.  Poor  Blackbird  ! 
'  it  was  the  kindest  course  to  shoot  her  there  and  then,  believe  me. 
'  Good-bye.' 

^  I  had  rather  a  roughish  time  of  it,  according  to  his  account, 

*  Miss  Harcourt,'  I  said,  as  the  door  closed,  and  we  were  alone. 

*  Yes,  indeed  you  had,'  she  answered.  '  How  you  ever  could 
^  have  been  so  brave  J     I  never  can  thank  you  sufficiently.     Did 

*  you  not  think  you  would  be  killed  ?' 

*•  I  thought  that  j^ou  might  have  been.  And  then,  what  should 
'  I  have  had  to  live  for?'  She  was  standing  by  the  window,  her 
&ce  averted.     She  made  no  answer. 

*  Miss  Harcourt.' 
Still  no  answer. 

She  was  gazing  out  on  the  glorious  sunset,  one  hand  playing  with 
the  tassel  of  the  blind,  and  the  other  listless  at  her  side. 

A  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse  prompted  me  to  take  that  idle 
hand  in  mine. 

'  Quiz.' 

No  answer  still ;  but  the  hand  was  not  withdrawn. 

*  May  I  call  you  Quiz,  darling  ?' 

It  was  a  horribly  idiotic  remark  to  make,  I  dare  say,  but  it  was 
short  and  excessively  simple. 

She  turned,  and  for  one  moment  looked  up  at  me  with  her 
speaking  eyes.     Then  very  gently, '  Yes,  Willie.' 

I  drew  her  towards  me,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  her  head  rested  on 
my  breast,  and  as  the  rich  autumnal  sunlight  mingled  with  her 
golden  hair,  she  told  me  all. 

How  I  had  confessed  my  love  whilst  endeavouring  to  shelter  her 
from  death — How  in  my  delirium  I  raved  constantly  of  her,  my 
wandering  mind  vainly  seeking  rest  in  the  assurance  of  her  safety ; 
as  she,  kneeling  down  by  my  bedside,  prayed  God  to  spare  me  to 
her. 

And  now,  as  I  watch  the  sun  go  down  to  rest,  and  the  last  faint 
rays  of  light  insensibly  melt  into  darkness,  I  know  full  well  that 
were  she  taken  from  me  the  sunlight  of  my  happiness  would  set  to 
rise  no  more. 
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GROUSE  DRIVING. 

I  HAVE  heArd  the  charms  of  many  kinds  of  sport  eulogised  both  in 
prose  and  poem  ;  but  at  present  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  read  any 
account  of  grouse  and  black  game  driving,  which,  save  and  except 
a  quick  twenty  minutes  with  hounds,  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most 
exciting  sports  enjc^ed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  first  place, 
the  scenery  around  you  works  insensibly  on  your  feelings. 

Placed  with  your  back  against  some  rock,  or  standing  in  a  hole, 
with  a  small  bush  before  it,  situated  between  two  small  hills,  or  in 
what  they  call  ^  a  flow/ — in  either  case  an  endless  expanse  of  moor 
before  you — nothing  in  sight  except  the  spot  where  you  fency  you 
distinguish  the  gun,  on  the  right  or  left  of  you,  there  is  a  wildness 
and  isolation  about  it  that  cannot  fail  to  charm. 

I  am,  of  course,  supposing  your  loader  to  be  what  every  loader 
should  be,  a  ooere  automaton.  Another  great  charm  about  it  is  the 
certainty  of  ^  coming  into  action/  and  not  wasting  half  a  day  without 
firing  a  shot,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  driving  deer. 

Some  time  must  necessarily  elapse,  after  you  are  in  your  place, 
before  the  drive  commences,  during  which  time  it  is  advisable  to  go 
through  a  process  of  what  the  soldiers  call  'judging  distance  drill  / 
that  is  to  say,  to  note  down  certain  objects,  such  as  a  stone  or  tuft 
of  grass,  that  are,  as  near  as  you  can  guess,  sixty  yards  in  front  of 
you  ;  thus  you  will  arrive  pretty  accurately  at  the  exact  moment  at 
which  to  open  fire ;  for,  taking  into  consideration  the  speed  at  which 
grouse  fly,  it  is  adjudged  that,  firing  at  them  at  sixty  yards'  distance, 
when  coming  towards  you,  they  will  meet  the  shot  at  about  thirty- 
five  yards,  thus  giving  you  time  for  a  second  shot  m  front  of  you.  A 
<]uick  man,  with  two  guns,  ought  generally  to  get  three  birds  out  of 
a  pack,  provided  they  come  directly  over  him  :^  there  are  some  three 
men  who  are  pretty  certain  of  four — of  course  I  mean  fairly  killing 
the  four  birds  they  aimed  at.  But  before  I  go  any  further  on  this 
head,  I  must,  for  the  information  of  my  readers  who  have  not  parti- 
cipated in  the  sport,  say  a  word  about  the  drivers,  or  beaters  as  they 
would  be  called  down  south.  I  scarcely  know  any  sport  con- 
nected with  the  feathered  tribe  that  requires  more  science  and  ob- 
servance than  grouse  driving.  First  of  all  there  is  the  wind  to  be 
considered ;  then  the  usual  flight  of  the  birds ;  and,  lastly,  the  exact 
extent  of  ground  covered  by  the  guns  ;  so  that  the  head  keeper  has 
no  easy  task  before  him,  when  he  has  to  arrange  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
or  more  drives  during  the  day.  When  the  tract  is  of  suflicient  extent 
to  admit  it,  the  simplest  and  by  far  the  quickest  way  to  arrange 
matters,  is  to  have  a  second  line  of  drivers,  placed,  we  will  say,  some 
two  miles  in  rear  of  the  guns,  who,  at  a  fixed  time  or  signal,  com- 
mence to  drive  towards  them.  This  saves  time,  and  also  has  the 
advantage  of  getting  the  birds  of  the  first  drive  back  again  together 
with  the  fresh  game.  It  may  perhaps  sound  rather  a  stupendous 
undertaking  \  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  one  beater  can  com- 
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mand  a  hundred  yards  of  ground,  and  that,  therefore,  a  mile  of  ground 
can  easily  be  driven  with  seventeen  men,  it  is  not  such  an  over- 
whelming ^  anny  of  martyrs '  as  one  often  sees  gathered  together  for 
an  ordinary  November  battue.  The  great  art,  as  I  before  remarked, 
is  to  drive  your  birds  in  the  required  direction  ;  to  enforce  which  it 
is  necessary  thtt  your  chain  of  drivers  should  march  in  the  shape  of 
a  crescent,  /.  ^.,  the  flanks  thrown  well  forward,  in  the  centre  of 
which  die  head  man  of  the  drive  ought  to  be,  who  is  thus  enabled  to 
communicate  his  orders  to  either  flank.  It  ought  to  be  an  under- 
stood thing,  that  each  individual  driver  continually  looks  towards  the 
centre,  and  takes  his  number  from  that  point.  Should  a  man,  there- 
fore, be  the  third  roan  from  the  centre  in  the  right  wing,  and  the 
order  is  passed  to  ^  No.  3  *  to  keep  more  forward  or  backward,  as  the 
case  may  be,  he  thus  at  once  understands  that  the  order  has  reference 
to  himself. 

Grouse  are  comparatively  easy  to  drive  compared  with  black  game, 
whose  flights  are  so  lofty  and  erratic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  rely  upon 
them  to  die  same  nicety  that  a  keeper  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
art  can  calculate  on  driving  grouse.  I  imagine  that  it  is  because  he 
is  so  difficult  to  please,  that  when  you  do  get  him  over  the  desired 
track,  therein  lies  half  the  charm ;  at  any  rate,  of  all  satisfactory 
-shots  to  make,  commend  me  to  a  driven  blackcock. 

But  to  return,  after  this  somewhat  long  preamble  on  the  method  of 
driving,  to  the  actual  practice  or  shooting  part  of  the  transaction.  To 
do  this  with  greater  facility,  I  will  recount  my  own  experiences  on  a 
certain  moor,  which  I  was,  some  years  2^0,  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
over.  I  was  ensconced  in  my  hut  made  of  turf;  my  loader  with  his 
cartridges  laid  out  in  front  of  him*  for  quickness'  saJce,  and  his  eyes 
ever  on  the  watch  for  the  coming  birds.  Away  in  the  far,  far  dis- 
tance the  cry  of  *  Mark !'  as  the  birds  were  flushed,  came  loom- 
ing over  the  heathery  little  hills;  and  I  heard  the  crack  crack 
of  the  other  guns  along  the  line,  but  at  present  I  had  not  had  a 
bird  within  shot  of  me.  At  length  a  single  bird  appeared  over  a 
hill,  some  quarter  of  a  mile  oflF,  and  winged  her  solitary  flisht  a 
little  to  the  left  of  me,  but  within  easy  distance,  so  that  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  opening  the  ball  with  a  wife  of  some  of  the 
jHimeiOtts  blackcocks  I  hoped  to  slay  eventually.  Mark !  Mark 
right !  comes  sighing  over  the  moor.  Now  right  is  my  side,  and 
r^ulers  me  doimy  attentive.  Here  they  come !  here  diey  come 
at  last!  as  a  ras^nificent  pack  of  grouse  appear  flying  straight 
at  me  about  fifty  miles  an  hovr,  and  four  feet  from  the  ground.  I 
endeavour,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  pick  out  two  in  a  line, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  two  wkk  the  first  shot ;  but  in  this 
I  fail,  and  Inve  just  time  to  kill  one  ia  front  of  me,  and  one  as 
they  cross  me,  and  take  a  long  shot  with  my  second  gun — in  short, 
but  an  average  performance,  considering  the  amount  of  game,  and 
the  diance  I  had  had. 

Happily  I  had  hardly  time  to  bewail  my  lost  chances  before  a 
continual  firing  down  the  line,  and  the  appearance  of  another  pack 
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coming  down  upon  me  in  the  exact  track  of  their  predecessors, 
showed  that  the  drive  had  now  commenced  in  earnest.  This  time  I 
was  more  lucky,  as  I  got  two  birds  in  front,  and  another  as  they 
crossed,  though  failed  in  scoring  my  fourth.  I  had  just  got  my  first 
gun  loaded  (1  ^need  scarcely  say  I  was  shooting  with  two  breech- 
loaders) when  a  pack  of  black  game  hove  in  sight,  flying  a  little  to- 
the  left  of  me,  but  still  within  an  easy  shot. 

My  first  impression  was,  How  big  they  look !  and  my  next, 
What  an  easy  shot  I  shall  have  at  them !  Little  did  I  then  realize 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their  flight,  nor  the  amount  of  shot  it 
takes  to  bring  them  down. 

I  hit  both  my  birds,  as  the  little  trail  of  feathers  from  each  testified ;. 
but,  alas  Uthey  passed  out  of  sight  as  noiselessly  and  speedily  as  they 
had  appeared.  Before  I  had  had  many  days'  driving,  I  learnt  the 
fact,  that  to  kill  blackcock,  no  matter  how  slow  he  may  appear  to- 
you  to  be  flying,  you  must  aim  at  least  a  gun's  length  in  front  of 
him,  and  in  a  wind  even  more  than  that. 

To  show  the  vitality  with  which  they  are  endowed,  I  once  shot 
two  barrels  at  a  blackcock,  at  about  a  thirty  yards'  rise,  out  of  some 
turnips.  I  was  certain  that  he  was  hit,  though  he  continued  to 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  for  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ; 
luckily  it  was  on  high  ground,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  mark  him 
at  last  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  taking  my  eyes  ofFhim  :  I  saw  him 
half  attempt  to  ^  tower '  and  drop  dead.  On  picking  him  up  there  was 
a  large  wound  completely  through  his  body,  the  charge  or  charges 
having  entered  on  the  right  side,  and  coming  out  on  the  left.  The  fact 
of  his  wings  being  untouched,  and  his  being  on  a  wind,  had  enabled 
him  to  fly  on  the  distance  he  had.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show 
the  necessity  of  hitting  them  in  the  head  or  wings,  as  the  strength  of 
their  flight  is  such  that  a  body-wound  will  rarely  bring  them  down 
ere  they  are  out  of  sight.  It  has  been  found  most  advantageous  ta 
station  a  man  some  250  yards  in  rear  of  the  guns,  at  each  drive,  who 
is  thus  enabled  to  watch  any  birds  who  may  fall  from  a  pack  after 
they  are  past  the  lifie.  Often  and  often  have  I  seen  birds  picked  up 
that  the  guns  had  no  conception  were  even  wounded ;  as  a  '  pack  *" 
fired  at,  when  perhaps  scarcely  fifteen  yards  ofF,  the  shot  invariably 
passes  through  the  bird  aimed  at,  and  strikes  one  beyond,  even  sup- 
posing that  they  escape  the  shot  spreading. 

To  finish,  however,  my  own  recollections,  I  must  mention  a  fact 
that  I  was  told  had  happened  at  the  same  drive  the  year  before ;  and 
as  it  was  vouched  for  by  no  less  than  four  men  of  scrupulous  veracity, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  relating  it  as  a  fact,  though  I  myself  did  not 
see  it.  There  were  two  small  hills  in  front  of  the  guns,  exactly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  A  pack  was  flushed,  and  in  their  flight  put 
up  another,  who  joined  them,  and  they  flew  in  a  long  line  straight 
for  the  gap,  which  they  fitted  so  closely  that  the  birds  on  the  extreme 
right  and  left  were  seen  to  drop  back  to  the  rear,  in  order  to  avoid 
collision,  and  recover  their  places  after  they  had  passed  through. 
The  whole  quarter  of  a  mile  of  grouse  swept  down  upon  the  guns^ 
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about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  with  that  peculiarly  swift  and 
noiseless  flight  that  must  be  seen  to  be  realized.  I  leave  my  reader 
to  imagine  how  great  the  excitement  must  have  been,  in  receiving 
the  charge  of  such  an  avalanche  of  birds  as  the  above ;  and  how 
much  more  satisfactory  such  shooting  as  they  must  have  experienced 
must  be,  than  the  ordinary  ten  to  fifteen  yards'  rise  of  a  day's  grousing 

in  August. 

Adam. 


MR.  W.  G.  GRACE. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Grace,  the  greatest  batsman  of  this  or  of  any  age,  was 
born  at  Downend,  near  Bristol,  on  July  i8th,  1848.    He  comes  of  a 
family  well  known  for  its  attachment  to  all  field  sports,  and  we  need 
hardly  say  that  one  of  his  elder  brothers  is  Dr.  £.  M.  Grace,  whose 
wonderful   cricketing  achievements   were   perhaps    more    brilliant, 
though  less  steadily  sustained,  than  those  of  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch.     Mr.  W.  G.  Grace,  we  should  add,  has  some  idea  of  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  his  father  and  brother,  by  engaging  in  the  inte- 
resting and  honourable  profession  of  medicine.     Brought  up  from  a 
child  to  cricket  and  other  manly  exercises,  he  very  early  evinced  a 
great  aptitude  for  the  noble  game,  and  his  name  appeared  in  local 
matches  almost  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens.     The  first  occasion 
on  which  we  saw  him  playing  in  the  Home  Counties  was  in  1864, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  Sout .  Wales  team  at  Brighton  against  the 
Gentlemen  of  Sussex.     Well  do  we  recollect  the  dance  he  led  the 
Sussex  gentlemen  on  that  occasion.    Both  the  ground  and  the  bowling 
were  all  that  a  young  cricketer,  full  of  strength  and  confidence,  could 
desire ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  runs  in  the  first,  and  fifty-six  runs  in 
the  second  innings,  were  the  fruits  of  his  first  visit  to  Brighton.    Not 
a  few  of  the  Sussex  gentlemen  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  wiser  for  the  future  to  sit  and  look  on  at  Mr.  Grace's  play,  than 
to  run  furiously  after  his  drives  and  leg-hits  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
summer  day.     Next  year  Mr.  Grace  was  eagerly  sought  for  in  the 
great  matches  of  the  year,  and  his  reputation  has  never  since  been 
jeopardized  for  a  moment.     Year  after  year,  and  match  after  match, 
it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  he  is  a  host  in  himself.    In  1865 
his  average  for  the  season  was  40  and  9  over  per  innings;  in  1866 
it  rose  to  67  and  4  over ;  in  1867  he  was  ill  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  summer    and  thereby   prevented  from  continuous  playing; 
in  1868   his   batting  average  was  52   and   5  over;    and   in  1869 
it  was  60   and  46   over.       And,    to    show    that   his  average    is 
not  raised  materially  in  country  matches,  against  inferior  bowling, 
we    may  mention    that  in    first-class    matches    in    1869   (fifteen 
in  number)  his  average  was   57  and  9  over.     In  these  five  years 
the  [total  number  of  runs  scored  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  amounted 
to  9,t6o;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  but  for  his  illness   in 
1867,  this  total  would  have  been  raised  to  10,000  as  near  as  possible, 
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or  an  average  of  2,000  runs  per  season.  This  year  it  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  the  season  that  his  average  is  but  little  less  than  that  of 
preceding  seasons.  In  the  Canterbury  week,  indeed,  he  failed  to^ 
come  off  in  the  first  two  matches  ;  otherwise  his  success  has  been 
as  great  as  ever.  Perhaps,  when  playing  for  his  own  county,  Glouces- 
tershire,  against  Surrey  and  the  M.C.C.  and  Ground,  he  showed  to  as 
great  advantage  as  possible.  Both  matches  were  won  by  the  County 
in  a  single  innings  in  the  easiest  possible  manner.  Against  Surrey 
Mr.  Grace  scored  143,  and  against  M.C.C.  only  172.  The  latter 
score  as  nearly  as  possible  equalled  the  united  efforts  of  all  his  anta- 
gonists in  their  two  innings. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticise  Mr.  W.  G.Grace's  batting,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  its  almost  invariable  success  against  the  best  bowling  in 
the  world  seems  to  defy  criticism.  To  look  at,  his  style  may  seem 
deficient  in  elegance  and  may  want  that  perfect  finish  which  used  to- 
be  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Buller's  batting.  Mr.  Grace  does  not 
cut  brilliantly,  nor  does  he  hit  with  the  same  dash  and  abandon  with- 
which  his  brother.  Dr.  £•  M.  Grace,  astonished  the  world  for  a  year 
or  two.  His  forte  consists  in  his  power  of  playing  every  sort  of 
ball  with  apparently  equal  ease  to  himself,  and  in  his  wonderful  accu- 
racy in  timing  the  ball  and  in  placing  it  so  that,  wherever  or  however 
the  field  may  be  placed,  a  run  or  runs  may  be  secured.  Other 
players,  the  best  of  players,  get  balls  now  and  then  which  take  them 
all  their  time  to  play.  They  feel  that  they  are  difficult,  and  their 
skill  and  science  are  shown  in  the  effort  by  which  they  overcome  the 
difficulty,  and  the  lookers-on  justly  applaud  both  bowler  and  batsman. 
But  the  best  balls  of  the  best  bowlers  are  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Grace 
just  as  easily  as  their  worst.  We  have  seen  him  bowled  out  clean,, 
it  is  true ;  but  we  have  never  seen  him  what  is  called  '  stuck-up '  at 
a  difficult  ball,  or  in  two  minds  how  to  play  it.  His  great  reach,  his 
perfectly  straight  bat,  and  his  unrivalled  power  of  timing  the  ball, 
make  it  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  what  manner  of  ball  is- 
bowled.  But  not  only  does  he  play  the  best  bowling  with  ease,  he- 
can  also  score  off  balls  that  other  men  think  themselves  lucky  in 
keeping  out  of  their  wickets.  This  is  owing  to  the  gift  he  possesses 
of  placing  the  ball :  in  other  words,  of  hand,  eye,  and  mind  being  in 
such  perfect  accord,  that  he  can  rely  on  his  knowledge  of  strength, 
just  as  much  as  a  skilful  billiard  player.  For  instance,  if  the  field  are- 
a  long  way  out,  he  will  moderate  his  energy  when  hitting  to  the  on 
or  ofF^  and  get  two  runs  where  a  harder  hit  would  only  have  resulted 
in  one.  Again,  we  have  seen  him,  when  the  on  man  has  been  brought 
in,  run  out  and  hit  a  sixer  right  over  his  head.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  never  has  been  a  batsman  before  with  such  perfect 
command  over  his  own  strength  as  to  play  for  position  and  place  the 
bowling  here  and  there,  just  as  if  the  cricket  ground  were  a  large 
billiard  table,  and  the  men  in  the  field  so  many  pockets  which  he  had 
to  avoid.  Mr,  Grace  never  hits  for  hitting's  sake  ;  his  object  is  to- 
get  the  greatest  possible  number  of  runs  off  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  balls,  regard  being  had  to  the  position  of  his  opponents  \\\ 
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the  field.  Add  to  this  that  he  is  a  consummate  judge  of  a  run,  and 
a  quick  and  unwearied  runner,  whom  no  amount  of  running  can 
flurry  or  agitate.  When  all  these  capabilities  are  united  in  one  man, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  possible  physical  advantages  of  height  and 
muscular  strength,  it  becomes  a  little  less  wonderful  that  he  should 
have  reduced  the  science  of  batting  almost  to  a  certainty. 

The  numerous  admirers  and  observers  of  Mr.  W,  G.  Grace's  play 
have  had  such  plentiful  opportunities  the  last  few  years  of  seeing  him 
make  large  scores  in  various  parts  of  England,  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  pick  out  even  half  a  dozen  of  his  great  innings,  and  say  that  they 
were  his  best  efforts.  Numerically,  his  largest  scores  have  been 
made  at  the  Oval ;  but  we  certainly  should  not  select  them  for  espe- 
cial remark,  because  the  Oval  is  a  singularly  easy  ground,  the  bowling 
there  rarely  of  the  best,  and  such  indifferent  batsmen  as  Mr.  Money 
and  Mr.  Fryer  get  their  hundreds  and  eighties  there  without  diffi- 
culty. Perhaps  one  of  Mr.  Grace's  performances,  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  rival,  was  at  Sheffield  last  year,  where  in  two  hours  he  made 
122  runs  for  the  South  against  the  bowling  of  Freeman,  Emmett, 
and  Wootton.  The  whole  score  of  the  South  was  only  173.  Con- 
sidering the  quality  of  the  bowling  and  fielding  on  the  Northern  side, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  better  instance  of  Mr.  Grace's  powers 
of  im'pregnable  defence  combined  with  rapid  scoring.  In  the  same 
match,  in  the  first  innings,  he  bowled  six  wickets  of  the  North  for  57 
runs. 

Talking  of  bowling,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  have  never 
thought  very  much  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  as  a  bowler.  He  was 
very  successful  for  two  or  three  years,  and  his  bowling  had  a  good 
deal  of  spin  about  it ;  but  it  seems  to  have  neither  spin  or  straight- 
ness  about  it  now,  and,  indeed,  he  has  seldom  attempted  much 
bowling  in  the  great  matches  this  season.  In  the  field  he  is  in- 
valuable anywhere.  A  certain  catch,  a  tremendous  thrower,  a  hst 
runner,  and  a  clean  picker  up  of  the  ball,  with  a  straight  and 
arrow-like  return,  he  is  as  sure  to  save  runs  as  he  is  to  get  them 
himself. 

As  an  athlete  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace's  name  is  well  known.  He  is 
a  good  runner  at  a  hundred  yards,  half  a  mile,  and  a  mile,  and  a  fine 
jumper.  Of  temperate  habits,  and  blessed  with  excellent  health,  he 
always  comes  to  the  post,  whatever  may  be  the  engagement,  in  un- 
surpassable condition ;  and  after  running  two  hundred  runs  he  is  as 
fresh  as  when  he  started.  And  in  cricket,  as  in  all  other  manly 
exercises,  perfection  of  physical  condition  is  the  greatest  possible 
aid  to  success. 


H    2 
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A  SPORTING  STORY. 

BY  OLD  CALABAR. 
CHAPTER  XI. — THE  BALL. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  of  more  interest  to  ladies  than  a  ball, 
especially  to  those  who  live  a  country  life  and  do  not  go  up  to  the 
little  village  for  the  season.  A  country  ball  has  its  peciuiar  charms ; 
here  families  who  have  fallen  out  have  a  chance  of  coming  together 
again,  or.they  have  the  satisfaction  of  glaring  at  each  other  in  mutual 
defiance.  Many  a  pretty  miss  here,  too,  brings  her  quondam  fox- 
hunting admirer  to  book ;  others  strike  up  after-supper  flirtations ; 
engagements  take  place  as  well  as  jealousies.  A  country  ball  well 
managed,  with  good  music,  a  good  supper,  and  agreeable  people,  is 
not  a  l)ad  thing  in  its  way. 

Forrester  had  the  chief  management  of  this  affair,  and,  being  much 
liked  and  exceedingly  popular,  there  was  a  goodly  list  of  some  two 
hundred  or  more.  No  country  pastrycook's  supper  was  here;  it 
came  down  from  Gunter's — wines,  waiters,  ices  and  all ;  the  music, 
also,  hailed  from  London.  Although  the  lord-lieutenant  was  absent, 
the  high  sheriff  laid  up  with  the  gout  and  prevented  being  pre- 
sent, rthey  were  not  much  missed  ;  there  were  plenty  of  dancers, 
wall-flowers,  card  players,  and  lookers-on.  It  was  a  decided  success, 
and,  as  Captain  D'Arcey  said,  from  the  number  of  people,  a  ^  capital 
'  entry.' 

Ladies  Broadsides  and  Heavysides  were  present  with  their  broad 
and  heavy  daughters.  Miss  Silvergould  was  there  too,  dressed  the 
perfection  of  elegance  and  quietness.  She  had  come  with  Forrester's 
partv. 

Fort  and  his  friends  were  amongst  the  crowd,  and  they  had 
brought  no  less  a  person  with  them  than  Bones,  who  had  at  first 
strenuously  refused  to  go,  but  had  been  over-persuaded  by  the  plausible 
Calker. 

Another  notable  character  was  also  there.  Clipper  Cutemup,  Esq., 
of  Kenlittle  Hall,  Norfolkdumplinshire,  staying  with  some  friends  in 
the  neighbourhood,  had  been  induced  to  put  in  an  appearance.     This 

Sentleman  was,  or  rather  &ncied  himself  to  be,  the  great  authority  on 
ogs.  Not  a  dog  show  in  England  but  he  condemned,  writing  tnem 
down,  as  well  as  the  animals,  exhibitors,  and  judges  -,  he,  and  he 
alone,  possessed  the  correct  thing ;  his  breed  of  pointers,  or  setters, 
was  the  breed  par  excellence — ^stty  one  else's  were  mongrels  and 
curs ;  his  own  might  have  been  called  so,  for  they  were  not  worth 
a  button  either  for  breed  or  use.  He  had  been  such  a  torment  to 
the  different  sporting  papers  that  they  at  last,  one  and  all,  with  the 
exception  of  ^  Beau's  Life,'  refused  his  communications. 

Fort's^  party,  being  doggy  men,  Cutemup's  appearance  was  not 
hailed  joyously — ^in  fact,  they  all  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder. 

It  was  Brag's  fate  to  come  in  contact  with  this  person  later  in  the 
evening. 
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Blackhouse  thought  this  a  splendid  opportunity  for  one  of  his  jokes, 
but  how  to  commence  he  knew  not ;  he  was  in  great  force  with  the 
young  ladies,  for  he  had  provided  himself  with  about  two  dozen  scent- 
bottles  in  leaden  tubes  nlled  with  all  kinds  of  fashionable  perfumes  ; 
these  he  had  only  to  squeeze  at  the  end,  and  a  small  jet  of  scent  was 
poured  over  you. 

Such  instruments  might  not  have  been  in  strict  accordance  with 
ball-room  etiquette,  but  they  took  immensely  with  the  country 
belles.  What  did  it  matter  here  ?  Nearly  every  one  knew  each 
other,  and  they  were  not  in  London ;  they  had  come  for  enjoyment, 
and  not  for  over-strict  observances  of  society. 

Brag  was  in  great  force,  dancing  away  :  with  his  'pumps,  scarlet 
silk  socks,  and  a  white  camellia  bud  in  his  buttonhole,  he  was 
the  swell  of  the  room.  He  had  danced  a  quadrille  with  Miss  Silver- 
gould,  was  exceedingly  attentive  to  her,  and  pleased  with  himself. 

^  I  say,  Sir  George/  whispered  Bones  in  that  gentleman's  ear, 
'  the  Cockney  is  making  strong  running  with  that  lady.  I  should  not 
^  wonder  he  won  that  match  too ;  he  is  a  gentlemanly-looking  fellow 
^  enough  in  his  dancing  togs,  but  an  awful  muff*  in  his  sporting  ones ; 
^  his  eyeglass  becomes  him  far  better  than  his  gig-lamps.' 

Both  Ladies  Broadsides  and  Heavysides  had  noticed  Brag's  atten- 
tions. 

*  What  he  can  see  in  her/  they  said  to  each  other,  *  I  cannot 
^  imagine.  She  has  nothing  to  recommend  her  but  her  purse.  Now 
^  if  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  my  'Melia.' 

'  Or  my  Julia/  interrupted  the  other,  quickly. 

*  Yes,*  drawled  out  her  friend,  *  or  even  your  Julia.* 
The  word  '  even,*  set  the  other  lady's  cap  up. 

*  *\Even  my  Julia!'*     Why,  she  is  the   handsomest  and   most 

*  stylish  girl  in  the  room.* 

^  No,  Lady  Broadsides :  the  largest,  but  not  the  handsomest  by 
^  any  means.      Look  at  Miss  Forrester ;  she  is   the  most  beautiful 

*  creature  I  ever  saw.* 

^  In  your  opinion  perhaps,*  said  the  other,  as  she  stalked  stately 
away  in  search  of  her  husband,  ^  but  not  in  mine.* 

As  the  supper-room  would  not  nearly  hold  all  present,  Forrester 
had  arranged  that  they  should  go  in,  in  two  squads,  all  the  married 
ladies  and  wall-flowers  first,  and  the  rest  afterwards.  Forrester's  party 
had  gone  in  with  the  first  lot. 

Now  Sir  Simon  Broadsides,  being  busy  over  his  rubber,  was  left 
behind,  and  when  he  tried  the  supper-room  door,  found  it  locked. 
Blackhouse  had  managed  to  get  in  by  attending  on  Lady  Heavy- 
sides.  By  Forrester's  desire  he  had  locked  the  door.  It  was  in- 
tended to  let  the  first  batch  out  by  another  entrance,  of  which 
Blackhouse  had  also  the  key,  then  relay  the  supper  and  let  the 
others  in. 

The  knocking  at  the  door  continued. 

*  Who  is  there  ?'  exclaimed  Blackhouse.    *  You  cannot  come  in.' 

*  It  is  me.  Sir  Simon  Broadsides.     I  insist  on  coming  in.    Do  you 
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^  suppose  I  am  to  be  kept  outside  starving  here,  and  all  the  supper 

*  being  eaten  ?     You  have  been  at  it  twenty  minutes  already  \  there 

*  will  not  be  a  drop  of  wine  left — shameful  |     What  shall  I  get  for 

*  my  half-guinea  ?* 

'  Time's  up !'  roared  out  Bones,  through  the  keyhole  (mimicking 
Sir  Simon).     ^  Don't  be  eating  all  the  grub — cleave  us  some  of  the 

*  wittals  !' 

'  I  insist  on  being  let  in !'  bawled  out  Sir  Simon,  taking  his  place 
at  the  door  again,  and  knocking  furiously. 

^  You  shall  enter  in  a  minute,  old  cock,'  replied  Blackhouse ;  *  look 
^  through  the  keyhole,  and  you  will  see  they  ard  relaying  the  supper.' 

Sir  Simon  did  so,  but  the  instant  his  eye  was  applied  to  the  orifice 
to  take  stock,  a  jet  of  '  Jockey  Club '  from  one  of  Blackhouse's 
scent-bottles  took  him  full  on  that  orbit,  which  sent  him  reeling 
away  in  double-quick  time. 

^  Oh,  by  Heavens,  some  scoundrel  has  stuck  a  fork  in  my  eye  !'  he 
bellowed  out.  ^  It  has  pierced  me  to  the  brain  1  I  shall  die  in  five 
^  minutes  !     Send  for  Lady  Broadsides.' 

'  Gracious  goodness,  Simon  !  what  is  the  matter  ?'  shrieked  out 
his  wife,  rushing  from  the  supper-room  ;  and  seeing  a  handkerchief 
up  to  her  husband^s  eye,  began  to  scream  and  faint  away  after  the 
most  approved  fashion. 

^  I  am  dying,  Bessie, — murdered.  Oh,  by  jingo  !  some  one  get 
<  me  a  glass  of  port  wine,  if  it  is  good,  if  not,  brandy  and  soda-water, 

*  or  some  cura^oa.' 

The  order  was  somewhat  extraordinary  for  a  dying  man. 

It  was  presently  discovered  what  really  was  the  matter.  His  rage 
knew  no  bounds.  His  dignity  had  been  hurt  But  Forrester  and 
Nelly  managed  to  appease  him.  Nothing  was  said  to  Blackhouse, 
for  he  declared  he  was  out  of  the  room  at  the  time,  seeing  to  the 
second  supper ;  that  some  one  else  must  have  other  scent-bottles, 
or  stolen  one  of  his ;  all  that  he  had  brought  with  him  had  been 
emptied  long  ago ;  and  so  on. 

The  city  knight's  serenity  returned  when  he  was  placed  at  the 
table  with  a  plateful  of  boned  turkey  and  ham  and  a  bottle  of  his 
beloved  port  before  him — he  soon  forgot  the  contretemps. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  were  now  together  enjoying  themselves. 

'  Happy  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  winner  of  to-day*s  steeple- 
^  chase,  and  propose  his  health,'  said  Cutemup,  determined  on 
making  Brag's  acquaintance  and  thrust  himself  into  notice. 

^  With  much  pleasure,'  returned  the  elated  Brag,  bowing  towards 
him. 

His  health  was  then  drunk  in  due  form. 

^  I  feel  greatly  honoured,'  said  Bouncer,  standing  up  and  filling 
his  glass,   ^at  this  unexpected — most   unexpected — mark  of  your 

*  kindness  —  kindness  —  especially  towards   a   stranger,  as   I   am.* 
(*  No,  no,'  from  several,  and  '  Go  on,*  from  others.)     *  In  all  the 

*  races  I  have  ever  ridden '  (he  had  never  ridden  one  before)  *  I  never 
^  had  such  a  hard  task  cut  out.' 
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^  Draw  it  mild  !'  whispered  Forrester,  who  was  behind  him. 

'  A   gentleman   behind    me/    continued   Brag,    without   looking 

round,    '  says   I  am    to    draw    it  mild,  by  which,  I  presume,  he 

^  means  I  am  not  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  time.     In 

*  fact — I  am — in  fact — to — to  cut  it  short,  I  will  not  detain  you.  I 
^  owe  my  victory  to  the  speed  of  my  horse — my  noble  horse, 
^  gentlemen.' 

*  No,  no !'  from  Bones ;  *  by  fine  riding.' 

'  My  friend,  Mr.  Bones,  says  by  fine  riding.  Well,  be  it  so.  I 
-*  believe,  gentlemen,  I  did  ride  well.*  (Here  there  was  a  general 
smile,  and  exclamations  of  *  Beautifully,  splendidly  ridden  I'  *■  Beats 

*  Thomas,  Crawshaw,  Yates,  Knox,  into  fits !'  ^  A  second  Jim 
'  Mason  !'  &c.,  &c.)  '  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  return  you 
^  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  vou  have  done  me,  and  also 
^  to  Mr.  Cutemup,  for  proposing  my  nealth ;  and  I  conclude  by 
^  wishing  you  all  every  happiness,  and  to  say  I  consider  Grey-mist 
^  and  myself  (and  I  am  no  mean  judge)  equal  to  winning  the  next 

*  Grand  Liverpool.' 

^  Brag,  as  usual,  has  been  making  a  fool  of  himself,'  said  Forrester, 
joining  his  sister  and  D'Arcey  in  the  dancing-room  ;  ^  he  could  not 
^  leave  well  alone.     They  drank  his  health,  and  he  concluded  his 

*  speech  in  returning  thanks  by  saying  he  thought  himself  and  Grey- 
^  mist  capable  of  winning  the  next  Grand  Liverpool,  which  has,  of 

*  course,  brought  down  the  laughter  of  all.  I  really  have  no  patience 
^  with  him.' 

^  Most  delighted,  I  am  sure,  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr. 
<  Brag,'  said  Clipper  Cutemup.     ^  I  am  glad  you  gave  that  fellow, 

*  Bones,  a  lesson  to-day  ;  delighted  at  it ;  serves  him  right.  It  is  the 
^  same  with  his  dogs.  He  fancies  he  breeds  good  ones.  Now  I  am 
^  about  the  only  man  in  England  who  has  the  correct  strain  of 
^  setters.  They  are  always  asking  me  to  judge  at  Wormingham, 
^  and  other  places,  but  I  will  none  of  them.  No,  no,  none  of  that 
^  ibr  me.  You  shoot,  I  believe  ?  At  least,  I  constantly  see  your 
^  name  as  performing  most  creditably  at  the  Gun  Club.' 

^  Oh  yes,  I  shoot  a  great  deal,'  returned  the  pleased  Brag ;  <  I 

*  love  it  above  all  thin^.' 

^  Well,  then,  Mr.  Brag,  when  you  have  finished  your  visit  at 

*  Capt.  Forrester's,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  at  Kenlittle 
^  Hall.     I  will  show  you  such  a  kennel  of  setters  as  you  never  saw, 

*  or  are  likely  to.' 

'Charmea,  I  am  sure,  to  accept  your  kind  invite;  I  leave 
■*  Forrester*s  the  day  after  to-morrow/ 

*  The  very  thing ;  I  go  at  that  time.    We  will,  if  you  please, 

*  journey  down  to  my  place  together.' 

^  So  you  are  going  to  stop  with  Mr.  Cutemup  in  Norfolkdumplin- 
^  shire,  are  you.  Bouncer  ?'  remarked  Forrester,  as  they  were  re- 
suming home.  ^  Take  care  of  him,  my  boy  ;  he  will  be  wanting  to 
^  sell  you  some  of  his  nonpareil  setters.  When  he  does,  write  to 
*me.' 
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CHAPTER    XII. —  CLIPPER   CUTEMUP'S    NONPAREIL   SETTERS. 

CuTEMUP  and  Brag  were  deep  in  their  second  bottle  of  port  when 
he  put  the  following  question  to  his  guest : 

*  Well,  Mr.  Bragi  what  do  yoii  think  of  my  setters  ?*  he  asked, 
in  an  airy,  ofFhand  manner,  at  the  same  time  shooting  a  quick  glance 
towards  him  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 

'  Beautiful,  splendid  dogs !'  returned  the  other.  ^  I  do  not  know 
^  that  I  ever  saw  such  fine  animals.' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Brag,  yes,'  holding  up  his  glass  towards  the  light,  and 
closing  one  eye,  as  if  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  it  with  both  was  too 
much,  or  that  a  ray  of  ruby  light  might  deprive  him  of  the  sight  of 
one, — '  yes,  I  pride  myself  on  my  dogs  and  port.  You  never  will 
'  see  such  setters  again  as  mine.  Now  there  is  that  dog  Flake—  I 
^  gave  a  pot  of  money  for  his  dam — I  refused  sixty  guineas  for  him 
'  the  other  day,'  darting  another  quick  glance  towards  his  victim ; 
'  never  was  such  a  magnificent  ranger;  a  man  ought  to  kill  cart- 

*  loads  of  game  to  such  a  dog.  By  George  !  "  he  would  make  a  man 
^  ^^  s/iooty  I  never  exhibit,  as  I  told  you ;  but  if  I  did,  that  dog  would 
^  ^^  skin  the  lamb,"  and  take  every  prize  he  was  shown  for.  As  a 
^  stud  dog,  and  an  exhibition  one,  he  would  bring  three  hundred 
^  a-year,  besides  covering  your  sideboard  with  cups.' 

Brag  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this. 

^  What  would  you  take  for  him  ?'  he  carelessly  asked,  as  he  filled 
his  glass  again.  ^ 

*  My  price  is  eighty  guineas,  but  to  you,  Brag,  seventy — not  a 
^  farthing  less ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  much  care  about  selling  him.' 

'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  in  for  a  dog  or  two,'  remarked 
Bouncer,  on  whom  the  port  wine  was  telling.  ^  There  is  that 
'  black-and-tan  setter  of  yours — The  Snob,  you  call  him,  I  think — 
'  put  the  two  together,  what  would  be  the  figure  ?' 

^  A  hundred  is  what  I  ask,  but  I  would  take  ninety.' 

^  Well,  Cutemup,  if  they  are  as  good  as  you  say,  I  do  not  mind 
'  the  price.     I  will  see  them  out  to-morrow.* 

This  was  not  exactly  what  Cutemup  wished ;  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  sold  them  out  and  out,  there  and  then. 

^  So  do,  so  do.'  He  was  well  aware  Bouncer  knew  nothing  of 
dogs  or  shooting.     ^  Try  them  to-morrow  ;  there  is  lots  of  ground 

*  to  run  them  over.* 

In  the  morning  Brag  arose  with  a  stinging  headache,  and  the  roof 
of  his  palate  like  a  file,  for  Cutemup's  port  was  heady,  fruity  wine, 
and  not  so  old  as  it  might  have  been. 

*  Hang  me,'  he  thought,  '  how  Forrester  will  walk  into  me  about 
'  these  dogs  !  What  an  ass  I  was  !  However,  I  have  not  bought 
*•  them  yet.     I  will  send  a  telegram  to  him  about  it.' 

^  I  am  deuced  seedy  this  morning,  with  an  infernal  headache,'  he 
remarked,  as  he  met  his  host.  *'  I  exceeded  last  night — too  much 
^  wine.     I  am  unable  to  try  the  dogs  this  morning.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Brag.     A  bottle  of  port  each  is  nothing,  after 
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^  breakfast,  and  with  a  cup  of  laced  tea  you  will  be  as  right  as  a 

*  trivet/ 

But  Brag  determined  not  to  see  the  dogs  out,  or  conclude  the  bar- 
gain at  present,  though  Cutemup  was  evidently  in  a  great  hurry  he 
should  do  so. 

Having  business  to  attend  to,  he  left  Brag  alone ;  so  that  gentle- 
man, being  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  chose,  walked  into  the  town,  about 
a  couple  of  miles  distant,  and  sent  the  following  telegram  to  For* 
Tester : 

'  I  have  partly  agreed  to  buy  two  of  C ^'s  setters.     I  am  in  a 

^  fix.     Come  and  try  them  for  me  at  once.' 

He  then  amused  himself  with  a  game  at  billiards  or  two,  till  he 
got  the  answer,  which  arrived  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was 
as  follows : 

*  Will  be  with  you  to-morrow  at  ten  a.m. — hold  on  and  do  not 
^  conclude  purchase.' 

Cutemup  had  been  at  work  on  his  own  account  as  well ;  he  con- 
sidered the  sale  of  his  two  setters  as  unfait  accompli^  so  wrote  the 
following  to  *  Beau's  Life  ' : — 

'  We  are  enabled  to  state  Bouncer  Brag,  Esq.,  of  Malvern,  has 
^  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  two  of  Clipper  Cutemup,  Esq.'s^ 
^  of  Kenlittle  Hall,  Norfolkdumplinshire,  well-known  and  superb 
'  setters — his  famous  English  dog  Flake  and  his  magnificent  black- 
^  and-tan  Gordon  The  Snob.  These  two  splendid  specimens  have 
^  now  a  bright  future  before  them,  as  we  understand  their  present 
^  sporting  owner — who  is  not  only  one  of  the  straightest  shots  but 
^  one  of  the  straightest  riders  in  England — intends  exhibiting  them 
^  at  all  the  principal  shows,  which  Mr.  Cutemup  did  not  do,  as  he 
^  is  totally  averse  to  dog  exhibitions  as  at  present  conducted.' 

'  Well,  Brag,  what  have  you  been  doing,  and  how  amusing  your- 
^  self?'  he  asked  as  they  met  a  couple  of  hours  before  dinner.  ^  The 
^  headache  gone,  I  hope  ?' 

*'  Yes,  I  have  walked  it  off*.  I  have  been  as  far  as  your  little 
^  town,  a  nice  clean  place, — had  luncheon  at  the  Red  Lion  and  a 
^  game  or  two  of  billiards.' 

*  Capital !  You  will  be  all  right  to  try  the  dogs  to-morrow.  I 
^  shall  not  be  able  to  go  with  you  myself,  as  I  have  to  run  up  to  town 

*  for  the  day.     I  shall,  however,  be  back  by  the  half-past  six  o'clock 

*  train.     You  will  have  the  keeper  with  you,  who  will  run  them 
'  out.' 

The  next  morning  at  seven  a.»*.  Cutemup  departed,  and  at  ten 
Forrester  arrived. 

'  You  did  well  to  send  for  me,  old  fellow.     I  told  you  to  beware 

*  of  Cutemup.     Now  I  would  almost  venture  to  say  the  dogs  are  not 

*  worth  three  brass  ferthings ;  however,  we  shall  soon  see,' 

The  keeper  was  surprised  when  he  saw  another  gentleman  with 
Brag,  and  who  looked  every  inch  a  sportsman. 

*  Morning,  sir  !'  touching  his  hat.     '  Be  agoing  to  see  the  dogs 

*  out  with  Mr.  Brae  ?' 
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'  YeS|  keeper,  I  am  just  going  to  have  a  look  what  they  are  like.' 
The  man  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied  at  this. 
'  These,  then,  are  the  dogs,  are  they  ?'  demanded  the  captain,  as 
those  splendid  specimens  were  unkennelled. 

*  Well,  to  begin  with,  neither  are  exhibition  dogs,  and  would  never 
'  take  a  prize.  Why,  that  dog.  Flake,  carries  his  stern  half  a 
^  yard  above  the  level  of  his  back :  that  will  never  do  for  a  show 
^  yard ;  then  they  have  both  bad  feet.  The  black*and-tan  is  a  niceish- 
^  looking  dog,  but  slack  in  the  ribs — too  much  lumber,  and  a  bad 
^  tan.' 

^  Indeed,  sir,  indeed  !'  said  the  keeper,  eyeing  the  gentleman  who 
thus  freely  gave  his  opinion  with  no  friendly  glance.  'Master 
^  thinks  differently,  and  so  do  I.' 

*  Possibly,'  replied  Forrester.     *  However,  let  us  see  them.     Go 

*  and  bring  your  gun.' 

This  the  man  was  reluctant  to  do ;  but  as  it  was  insisted  on  he 
was  obliged  to  yield. 

The  very  instant  the  black-and-tan  saw  the  double-barrel,  For- 
rester was  convinced  he  was  gun  shy ;  there  was  a  certain  shrinking 
and  wistful  gaze  that  did  not  deceive  the  captain,  and  he  at  once  ex-^ 
pressed  his  doubts  to  his  friend. 

They  went  into  a  large  pasture,  which  they  ranged  and  quartered 
beautifully. 

*  Well,  gentlemen,*  asked  the  keeper,  triumphantly,  *  what  do  you 

*  think  of  that  ?' 

'Could  not  be  better/ returned  Forrester ;  'beautiful  form  and 
^  not  to  be  beaten.     But  we  must  see  them  on  game.' 

'  On  game,  sir !   Sure-ly  you  would  not  try  them  on  game  at  this 

*  season  of  the  year  ?' 

'  Why  not,  kieeper,  why  not  ?'  replied  the  captain,  who  had  taken 
the  management  of  the  whole  affair  in  hand ;  '  the  dog  trials  are  now 
'  taking  place — not  a  bit  too  late.  Come — there  is  a  capital  field 
'  of  young  wheat  \  birds  there,  I  will  be  bound.' 

'  Ne'er  a  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  but  master  did  not  tell  me  to  show  them 

*  on  game — only  to  let  them  range  a  bit.' 

'  My  friend,'  replied  the  captain, '  will  not  buy  unless  he  sees  them 

*  thoroughly  tried.' 

The  dogs  were  then  allowed  to  range  the  wheat.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  they  came  on  a  brace  of  birds,  which  they  did  not 
acknowledge,  but  ran  up,  and  then  chased  as  far  as  they  could.  In 
vain  did  the  man  blow  his  whistle,  not  a  bit  did  they  mind ;  and 
when  they  did  come  the  licking  he  gave  them  had  no  effect.  They 
were  working  up  the  wind,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  They  found  three 
or  four  brace  of  birds,  which  were  all  run  up  and  chased  as  before. 

'  Nice  animals  these,'  said  Forrester.  '  Just  what  I  expected. 
'  Put  a  charge  of  powder  in  your  gun,  keeper,  and  fire  it.' 

The  man  did  so ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  report  heard  than  the 
black-and-tan  started  off  at  score,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

'  I  have  had  enough  of  these  dogs,  keeper,'  said  Brag.     '  I  cannot 
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'^  conceive  why  your  master  endeavoured  to  palm  ofF  such  worthless 

*  brutes  on  me.     There  is  half  a  sovereign  for  your  trouble.' 

*  Short  of  work,  sir.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  touching  his  hat 
as  he  pocketed  the  doiicei/r^  ^they  ain't  much  at  it,  I'll  allow.    They 

*  ain't  had  no  game  shot  to  them  whatsomever.  Master  says  they 
^  will  come  round,  and  perhaps  they  may.  But  don't  you  go  for  to 
^  tell  him  what  I  say ;  it  would  cost  me  my  place.' 

*  Not  a  word,  keeper,  shall  I  utter.     Good  morning.* 

*  A  sweet  brace  of  dogs  those.  Brag,*  said  his  friend,  as  they  were 
returning  home.    *  You  have  got  well  out  of  it,  at  any  rate.    1  would 

*  not  stay  another  hour  in  this  man's  house,  if  I  were  you,  after 
^  such  treatment.     Leave  a  letter  for  him,  and  come  up  to  town 

*  with  me.  I  am  to  meet  D'Arcey  there  on  business  connected 
^  with  the  purchase  of  Oaklands.  I  will  find  you  as  many  dogs  as 
'^  you  like,  when  you  really  want  them,  for  a  much  less  figure  than 

*  forty-five  guineas  apiece.* 

Brag  took  his  friend's  advice,  and  left  the  following  letter  for  his 
host : — 

**  Dear  Cutemup, 

*  My  friend,  Forrester,  came  down  this  morning  to  carry  me 
^  off  to  town,  as  he  requires  me  there  on  business.  We  tried  the 
'  dogs,  and  had  them  out.     I  am  sorry  to  say  they  will  in  fio  way 

*  suit  me.  The  black-and-tan  is  ^n  shy^  and  both  are  unsteady. 
^  They  will  not  point.  They  chase,  break  fence,  and  are  under  no 
^  command  whatever,  totally  unbroken,  and  would  be  quite  useless 
'*'  to  me.     Many  thanks  for  your  kind  hospitality. 

*  Yours  faithfully, 
*  Bouncer  drag.* 

Cutemup  was  furious.  He  swore  and  raved  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
iceeper  got  it  uncommonly  warm. 

^  How  could  you  be  such  an  infernal  fool — such  a  d d  ass,* 

he  bellowed  out,  ^  as  to  show  them  on  game,  or  allow  that  fellow 
^  Forrester  to  be  with  you  ?' 

'  How  could  I  help  it,  sir  ?  Mr.  Brag  insisted  on  seeing  them  on 
^  birds,  and  t'other  gentleman  would  come ;    *twarn't  no  fault  of 

*  mine.* 

^  It  is  all  that  cursed  fellow,  Forrester's,  doing,'  hissed  out 
Clipper ;  *  but  I  will  be  even  with  him  yet' 

'  There,  Brag,  is  something  for  you,'  said  D'Arcey,  a  day  or  two 
after,  as  he  handed  ^  Beau's  Life '  to  him. 

Bouncer  read  with  great  astonishment  the  paragraph  relating  to 
his  having  bought  Cutemup's  dogs,  so  he  immediately  wrote  the 
following  answer  to  the  editor  of  that  journal : — 

<  Sir, 

^  I  see  in  your  last  impression  that  I  am  credited  with  having 

*  bought  Mr.  Cutemup's   two  setters,  Flake  and  The  Snob.      I 
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'  beg  to  state  it  is  a  mistake.     I  have  not  purchased  them,  nor  have 
^  I  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so. 

*  I  am, 

. '  Bouncer  Brag.' 

As  may  be  supposed,  Cutemup  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy  when  he 
saw  this  letter,  and  wrote  most  insulting  epistles  to  poor  Bouncer^ 
who,  by  his  friend's  advice,  put  the  matter  in  his  solicitor's  hands, 
and  demanded  an  apology,  which  was  at  last  reluctantly  given. 

We  may  here  take  leave  of  the  illustrious  dog  dealer,  Clipper 
Cutemup. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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We  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  in  our  number  for 
August,  with  a  most  striking  likeness  of  Thomas  French,  or  rather 
Tom  French,  as  he  is  commonly  called  by  Mr.  George  Angell  and 
his  friends,  and  who  rode  Kingcraft  in  the  Derby.  French  was  born 
in  Liverpool,  and  is  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  From  that  city  he  was 
transplanted  to  Newmarket,  where  he  was  articled  to  Godding,  who 
has  almost  equalled  the  late  John  Osborne  in  the  number  of  success- 
ful jockeys  he  has  turned  out,  in  fact,  his  pupils  were  as  celebrated  as 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Chitty  were  in  the  Temple.  French  soon  proved 
himself  an  adept  in  the  pigskin,  and  before  he  was  out  of  his  appren- 
ticeship had  ridden  the  winners  of  several  handicaps.  His  pro- 
ficiency as  a  light  weight  soon  caused  him  to  be  sought  after  in  the 
great  races,  which  are  thought  to  confer  on  the  winners  a  degree  of 
immortality.  His  first  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  nevertheless,  as  he 
was  second  on  Eltham,  and  the  following  year  on  Savernake,  his 
friends  only  said  the  good  time  was  coming,  and  that  he  only  wanted 
to  be  on  a  good  horse  to  win  the  Derby.  This  prediction  he 
verified  by  landing  the  Derby  on  Kingcraft  in  the  cleverest  style 
imaginable,  and  he  received  from  Lord  Falmouth,  who,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  never  bets  a  shilling,  a  reward  commensurate  with 
the  value  of  the  performance.  In  these  days  of  puppyism  and 
conceit,  which  is  so  rife  with  some  of  the  jockeys  of  the  present 
day,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  come  across  a  jockey  of  such  plain, 
unassuming  manners,  and  such  good  common  sense  as  French,  and 
who  has  only  to  conduct  himself  as  he  has  done  since  he  has 
worn  a  silk  jacket,  to  attain  the  very  highest  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  private  life  French  is  as  popular  as  he  is  in  public ;  and 
he  is  a  capital  dancer,  as  all  the  belles  of  Newmarket  know  full  well. 
And  in  taking  leave  of  French,  we  do  so  by  expressing  our  belief 
that  a  future  is  before  him  that  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  New- 
market jockey.  ^ 
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The  season  of  1870  has  been  remarkable  for  the  almost  uninterrupted 
fineness  of  the  weather,  so  that  scarcely  a  match  would  have  been 
left  unfinished,  save  for  those  prolific  causes  of  drawn  games,  late 
beginnings  in  the  morning,  and  long  delays  for  refreshment  during  the 
day.  The  long  drought  of  course  made  grounds  all  over  the  country 
as  hard  as  adamant ;  and  the  preparation  of  good  wickets  was  more  than 
ordinarily  difficult ;  while  in  country  quarters,  where  the  facilities  for 
irrigation  are  restricted,  the  defence  of  his  head  and  face  often  be- 
came to  the  batsman  a  matter  of  more  urgent  necessity  than  the  pre- 
servation of  his  wicket.  The  new  law  permitting  the  bowler  to 
change  ends  twice  during  the  innings,  has  been  extensively  used 
during  the  season,  and  has  been  found  to  answer  well ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rule  limiting  the  number  of  balls  in  an  over  to  four, 
has  been,  as  we  anticipated,  systematically  disregarded  in  country 
matches.  And  as  country  umpires,  especially  after  luncheon,  occa- 
sionally let  the  bowler  go  on  with  a  sixth,  and  even  a  seventh  ball 
before  calling  '  over,'  a  good  active  bowler  sometimes  gets  rather  a 
pull  in  the  game.  Despite  the  hard  ground,  there  have  been  but  few 
serious  accidents  during  the  year.  The  sad  disaster  to  poor  Summers 
was  the  fatal  exception  ;  for  such  accidents  as  that  which  befel  Daft 
later  in  the  year  are  among  the  ordinary  casualties  of  cricket.  A 
storm  in  a  teapot  was  indeed  raised  by  some  thin-skinned  Cornish- 
men — they  must  have  been  half-breds,  we  should  think — because 
two  of  their  men  who  had  been  hurt  by  Howitt  got  off  their  ground 
somehow  or  another,  and  their  wickets  were  put  down  by  the  wicket- 
keeper.  A  silly  attempt  was  made  to  call  this  sharp  practice ;  and 
one  writer  of  very  limp  physical  and  mental  fibre,  who  would  be 
more  at  home,  we  should  say,  under  the  protection  of  his  aunts  on 
the  croquet  ground  than  among  English  cricketers,  drew  a  harrowing 
picture  of  the  pale  and  bleeding  batsmen  faintly  struggling  to  regain 
their  ground,  while  a  fiendish  wicket-keeper  whipped  ofF  their  bails 
and  exulted  over  their  misfortunes.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while  for 
any  one  to  explain  to  these  poor  weak  people,  who  wanted  their  nice 
little  game  without  any  of  those  nasty  knocks,  that  cricket  is  cricket, 
and  not  baby's  play  ;  and  that  people  who  play  cricket  must  take  it 
as  it  comes,  and,  as  they  take  their  wives,  for  better,  for  worse ; 
but  Iddisoni  who  was  the  captain  of  the  England  eleven  when  these 
dreadful  things  happened,  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  most  straight- 
forward and  proper  letter  in  reply.  He  stated  the  facts  ;  and  while 
regretting  that  the  gentlemen  were  hurt,  said  that  they  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  regain  the  ground,  which  the  wicket-keeper  was  justified 
by  all  the  rules  of  the  game  in  resisting,  and  that  the  umpire's  verdict 
was  given  against  them.  He  added  also  that,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Howitt's  bowling  was  beginning  to  bump,  he  took  him  off,  and  was 
charitable  enough  to  go  on  bowling  lobs  himself,  so  that  the  remainder 
of  the  Cornish  eleven  might  not  be  frightened  out  before  they  got  in. 
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And  as  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  after  Iddison's  letter 
had  appeared,  we  may  conclude  that  the  West  country  cricketers^ 
felt  rather  ashamed  of  their  somewhat  weak-nerved  champion.  Local 
cricketers,  however,  are  generally  sore  at  the  discomfiture  of  their 
men,  particularly  of  those  village  wonders  who  are  always  going  to 
play  Freeman  and  Shaw  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  who  generally 
manage  to  retire  the  first  ball. 

*  What  has  Mr.  Grace  done  ?'  is  naturally  the  first  question  that 
occurs  to  any  one  looking  back  at  the  play  of  the  past  season.  The 
great  man  played  as  greatly  as  ever,  and  as  successfully,  up  to  the  Can- 
terbury week,  when  a  spell  of  ill-luck  set  in,  and  his  average  sus- 
tained a  material  diminution.  But  in  London  especially,  all  through 
those  hot  dry  months  of  June  and  July,  he  batted  both  at  Lord's, 
and  the  Oval  with  unflagging  spirit  and  iinsurpassed  ability.  Perhaps 
among  his  most  notable  achievements  were  the  II2  against  Notting- 
ham at  Lord's,  and  the  two  great  innings — over  a  hundred  each — for 
his  own  county,  Gloucestershire,  against  the  M.C.C.  &  G.  at  Lord's^ 
and  Surrey  at  the  Oval ;  owing  to  which,  principally,  the  county 
gained  in  each  instance  so  signal  a  victory.  He  has  done  but  little 
bowling  this  season ;  but  in  the  field,  either  at  point  or  anywhere 
else,  he  has  nearly  always  accounted  for  some  of  his  adversaries. 
When  opportunity  offered,  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  would  show  what  he 
could  do  in  the  way  of  running ;  as  at  Eastbourne,  where,  after  the 
match  between  the  South  of  England  and  1 8  of  Eastbourne  was 
over,  he  astonished  the  natives  by  winning  two  hurdle-races,  of  200, 
and  220  yards  respectively,  and  the  100  yards  and  quarter  of  a  mile 
races,  winding  up  by  throwing  the  cricket-ball  1 10  yards  9  inches. 
So  excellent  a  thing  is  it  to  be  in  fine  condition.  His  younger  brother, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Grace,  is  coming  on  steadily  as  a  batsman,  getting  now 
plenty  of  practice  against  the  best  bowling — against  twenty-two's  he 
has  Deen  particularly  successful.  He  is  also  a  fine  runner,  and  a 
splendid  field  and  thrower.  His  bowling  is  frequently  successful, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  right  sort  of  stuff* — against  good 
players,  at  any  rate. 

The  positions  of  the  counties  remain  quite  unchanged.  Yorkshire 
and  Nottingham  still  struggle  for  the  premiership,  with  slight  ad- 
vantage on  either  side.  In  their  first  match  this  year,  Yorkshire 
won  by  2  runs,  and  their  second  was  drawn.  Summer's  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  Nottingham  j  and  Daft  hurt  his  leg,  and  was  unable  to 
play  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  A  new  batsman,  Butler,  was 
tried  for  the  county,  and  got  60  runs  at  his  first  attempt  by  line 
dashing  hitting.  He  was  not  equally  successful  afterwards,  but  is 
clearly  a  player  of  merit,  even  when  judged  by  the  high  standard  to 
which  Nottingham  cricketers  have  accustomed  us.  The  three 
southern  counties,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  continue  to  play  a 
rather  up-hill  game  ;  the  two  former  wanting  more  money,  and  the 
last  more  men.  All  the  first  part  of  the  season,  Surrey  kept  losing 
match  after  match  with  most  heartbreaking  monotony.  No  matter 
how  their  eleven  was  chosen;  no  matter  where  Jupp  went  in,  now 
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first,  now  fifth  ;  no  matter  how  easily  they  got  rid  of  their  antago- 
nists, they  were  sure  to  be  beaten.     Surrey  cricket  was  rapidly  be- 
coming the  most  ridiculous  of  farces.     But  suddenly,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  there  came  a  change.    A  new  bowler — an  actual  real  live  new 
bowler — was  dug  up.     A  little  fresh  spirit  was  somehow  breathed 
into  the  fagged  and  jaded  Surrey  team  ;  and  putting  on  a  desperate 
spurt,  they  began  to  win  matches  almost  as  fast  as  they  had  been 
losing  them.     Lancashire,  Kent,  Sussex,  even  the  migh^  Notting- 
ham itself,  fell  in  rapid  succession  before  the  bowling  of  Anstead, 
Stocal,  and  Mr.  Bray,  and  the  batting  and  wicket-keeping  of  Pooley. 
Only  Yorkshire  stood  the  final  rush  of  the  revivified  Surrey  eleven, 
and  maintained  its  wonted  supremacy.     That  Surrey  should  beat 
Kent  and  Sussex  indeed  is  nothing  so  wonderful.    Kent  depends 
entirely  on  Willsher,  still  one  of  the  most  scientific  of  bowlers,  and 
on  such  of  her  many  excellent  amateur  players  whom  she  can  press 
into  her  service.     Unfortunately  it  is  either  difficult  to  get  them  in 
sufficient  force,  or  they  are  indifferent  to  county  matches,  for  we 
never  see  by  any  chance  the  best  Kent  eleven  that  could  be  got  in 
the  field,     rerhaps  the  eleven  of  Kent  that  plays  against  M.C.C. 
and  G.  in  the  Canterbury  week  is  the  only  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  Sussex  eleven,  that  includes  fine  batsmen  like  Charlwood  and 
Reed,  and  a  pair  of  bowlers  like  Lillywhite  and  Southerton,  is  want- 
ing in  captaincy,  and  is  fearfully  weak  in  the  field,  getting  demoralised 
whenever  the  game  goes  at  all  against  them.     Some  of  the  players 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  excessively  lazy,  and  want  keeping  up  to 
the  mark.     If  a  Nottingham  eleven  was  to  miss  the  number  of 
catches  of  which  the  Sussex  men  usually  decline  to  avail  themselves 
in  any  single  match,  George  Parr  would  very  soon  make  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  team.     Neither  are  Sussex  men  to  be  de- 
pended on  at  a  pinch  for  runs,  when  a  few  are  wanted  at  the  close 
of  a  match,  no  matter  how  far  they  may  be.     But  that  Surrey 
should  beat  Nottingham,  and,  above  all,  that  Mr.  Bray  should  bowl 
the  Nottingham  men  out,  was  not  a  little  surprising.     Daft,  it  is 
true,  could  not  play,  which  was  a  loss  of  about  lOO  runs  to  his  side ; 
but  even  without  ^him  there  was  plenty  of  practised  bats  by  whom 
Mr.  Bray's  very  ordinary  slows  should  have  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  indifference,     hut  it  is  one  of  the  occasional  accidents  of 
cricket  that  the  worst  bowling  sometimes  gets  rid  of  the  best  wickets. 
Anyhow  the  latter  end  of  the  Surrey  season  was  a  wonderful  change 
from  the  beginning,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  sorry  at  the 
success  which   attended   their   final    efforts.      Their  new  bowler, 
Anstead,  who  bails  from  Mitcham,  is  a  really  good  man,  not  up  to 
the  northern  standard  of  bowling,  but  still  better  than  any  Surrey  has 
been  able  to  dig  up  of  late  years.     He  is  fast  and  straight,  and  not 
unfrequentiy  delivers  that  useful  kind  of  ball  known  as  a  Yorker. 
And  a  fast  Yorker  is  as  disagreeable  "a  first  ball  as  an  incoming 
batsman    could  receive.      The   mainstay  of  the  Surrey  eleven  is- 
Pooley,  whose  wicket-keeping  is,  if  possible,  more  brilliant  than 
ever,  while  he  has  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  batsmen  ia 
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England,  playing  with  great  dash  and  pluck,  and  scoring  freely  off 
almost  any  kind  of  bowling.  Having  found  a  new  bowler,  the 
Surrey  committee  must  now  look  out  for  some  new  batsmen.  One 
indeed  they  have  found  in  R.  Humphrey,  who  has  played  well  and 
steadily  for  this  county  throughout  the  season.  With  the  exception 
of  these  five  counties  and  Lancashire,  there  are  none  whose  per- 
formances are  worth  speaking  much  about.  Gloucestershire  has 
indeed  taken  the  field  on  one  or  two  occasions ;  but  then  Gloucester- 
shire is  the  home  of  the  Graces,  and  the  three  Graces  are  themselves 
pretty  nearly  a  match  for  a  good  many  counties. 

The  crack  players  of  the  day,  both  amateur  and  professional,  have 
well  sustained  their  reputations  during  the  past  season,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  little  to  fear  at  present,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
from  any  of  their  younger  rivals.  Amon^  professional  batsmen. 
Daft,  Carpenter,  and  Pooley  have  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves; and  among  bowlers  the  two  Shaws,  Freeman,  Emmett, 
Willsher,  and  Southerton.  Of  amateur  batsmen  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace 
and  Mr.  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell — the  splendid  play  of  the  latter  after 
having  had  so  little  practice  against  professional  bowling  this  season 
must  be  especially  remembered — zx^  facile  principes  ;  and  of  junior 
players  Mr.  Yardley  is,  to  our  thinking,  far  away  the  best,  though 
Mr.  Dale  has  shown  wonderful  improvement  this  season.  Of 
amateur  bowlers  there  never  was  such  a  dearth.  Mr.  Appleby 
is,  we  suppose,  the  best ;  and  after  him  there  is  an  infinitude  of 
mediocrity,  from  which  we  decline  to  select  any  two  or  three  for 
special  mention.  Bad  is  the  best,  as  the  Gentlemen  of  England  will 
find  whenever  they  have  to  meet  the  real  strength  of  the  Players 
at  Lord's. 

So  far  as  we  have  noticed  there  have  not  been  such  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  large  scores  as  in  some  former  years ;  Mr.  Grace, 
of  course,  has  got  his  nine  or  ten  hundreds  :  but  the  most  remark- 
able piece  of  hard  and  hasty  hitting  was  done  by  Mr.  Hoare,  who,  in 
a  one  day  match  in  Kent,  made  316  runs  out  of  a  total  of  about  500. 
The  pace  must  have  been  extraordinary,  as  the  opposite  side  had 
time  for  an  innings  also.  This  beats  Mr.Tylecote's  400  odd  (not  out), 
because  that  young  gentleman  took  the  best  part  of  the  half-year  to 
make  up  his  400  in  instalments,  while  Mr.  Hoare  got  his  runs  in 
part  of  a  single  summer's  day.  The  bowling,  probably,  was  not 
very  superfine ;  but  it  is  a  certain  proof  that  the  batsman  was  sound 
in  wind  and  limb,  and  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  running  and 
staying  powers. 
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YACHTING  AND  ROWING. 

The  Taohting  Season  has  now  fairly  drawn  to  a  olose^  and  though  doubtless 
our  notes  have  during  the  last  few  months  lefb  undone  what  they  ought  to 
have  done,  and  vice  vertd^  it  is  too  late  to  repair  omissions.  The  voyage  of 
the  City  of  Ragusa,  of  two  tons  register,  or  tnereabouts,  across  the  Atl^tio 
to  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  however  remarkable  an  achievement,  can  scarcely  rank 
as  an  item  of  vachting  intelligence ;  and  though  perhaps  even  more  hazardous 
than  the  similar  performance  of  the  Red  Wmte  and  Blue,  is  but  a  repetition 
of  that  foolhardy  enterprise^  which  will,  we  suppose,  culminate  in  a  voyage 
to  Australia  in  a  canoe. 

The  result  of  the  Ai^lo-Canadian  boat  race  has  shown  conclusively  the  supe- 
riority of  the  English  style  of  rowing.  Although  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  affair  was  considered  a  foregone  conclusion  for  the  Tyne  crew,  the  Blue- 
noses  were  equally  confident,  and  their  supporters  mustered  so  strongly,  that 
betting  was  at  evens,  the  locals  being,  if  anything,  favourites.  The  race  was 
for  5002.  a-side,  to  be  rowed  three  mues  agamstthe  stream,  round  a  buoy,  and 
bock,  thus  making  a  siz-mUe  course.  On  the  morning  ox  the  zsth,  the  day 
fixed  for  the  event,  the  water  looked  lumpy;  but  became  smoother  after 
midday.  Still  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  a  postponement  would  not  be 
ordered  by  the  referee,  who,  with  the  umpires,  went  over  the  course  to 
decide  the  matter,  and  then  ruled  that  the  race  be  rowed  the  next  day. 
This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  assembled  multitude,  as  well  as  to 
the  Tyne  crew,  who  had  embarked  and  were  ready  to  starts  and  as  the  wind 
kindly  dropped,  the  referee  determined  to  start  the  men,  who  were  told  to 
be  ready  at  a  quarter-past  five.  On  making  their  appearance  again,  the  New- 
castle crew  were  enthusiastically  cheered,  their  pluck  in  launching  their  boat 
earlier  in  the  dav,  when  the  St.  John's  men  defined  to  show,  having  appa- 
rently enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  lookers-on.  The  Canadian  oarsmen 
were  also  well  received,  tnough  the  strangers  had  decidedly  the  lion's  share 
of  the  ovations.  The  course  was  buoyed  for  half  a  mile,  and  every  precau- 
tion taken  to  prevent  obstruction — ^indeed,  only  one  steamer,  carrying  the 
referee,  press,  and  officials,  was  allowed  near  the  competitors,  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  which  accompanied  the  race  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  toes 
for  stations  was  won  by  the  Canadians,  who  started  very  fast  and  showed  a 
lead  at  once,  the  Tynesiders  going  off  ^uite  leisurely,  as  they  pulled  something 
under  thirty  strokes  in  the  minute,  in  this  respect  resembling  their  com- 
patriots, the  Oxonians,  who  started  for  their  race  against  Harvard  in  an 
almost  sleepy  manner.  At  a  hundred  yards,  the  St.  John's  men  had  fully 
half  a  length  the  best  of  it»  but  the  Tyne  crew  now  quickened  to  thirty- 
eighty  and  drew  up,  coming  level  in  another  hundred  yards,  and  going  a-head  so 
decisively  that  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  led  by  a  length,  which  was  increased 
to  three  during  the  next  half  mUe,  when  they  began  to  wash  their  opponents, 
whipping  up  a  considerable  ripple  for  their  benent.  The  mile  was  covered  in 
6  min.  10  sec.,  and  from  this  point  the  race  was  never  in  doubt,  unless  Cana- 
dian enthusiasts  expected  the  T^ne  men  to  come  to  grief  at  the  turning- 
buoy,  as  they  increased  their  lead  rapidly,  and  at  three  miles  were  about 
300  ^ards  ahead.  The  rounding  was  satisfactorily  achieved  in  six  strokes, 
and  indeed,  contraiy  to  expectation,  the  English  crew  were  quicker^  and  took 
fewer  strokes  in  turning,  than  their  opponents.  During  the  homeward  row 
nothing  noticeable  occurred,  the  Tvnesiders  maintaining  throughout  a  fine 
workmanlike  swing,  which  elicited  the  admiration  of  the  fifty  thousand 
spectators  assembled,  and  winning,  we  need  not  say  with  easCy  by  some 
300  yards.  The  crew's  performance  throughout  did  credit  to  their  condition 
and  stamina ;  but  Renforth  and  Taylor  mav  claim  especial  honours  for  their 
consummate  generalship  both  before  and  during  the  race.  By  studying  the 
current  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  course,  they  were  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  advantage,  and  Taylor  showed  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
novel  mode  of  steering  without  coxswains,  while  Renforth's  judgment  was 
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^ell  displayed  in  the  important  post  of  stroke.  The  St.  John's  men  showed 
the  utmost  gameness  throughout,  but  their  fast  stroke,  which  at  times  reached 
46  a  minute,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  ill-adapted  for  a  severe  course;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  race  they  not  unnaturally  felt  the  effeote  of  the 
struggle.  Fulton,  their  stroke,  kept  at  work  throughout,  as  did  the  bowman, 
but  uie  middle  men  were,  towards  the  finish,  utterly  exhausted.  Without 
doubt  they  are  a  better  crew  than  we  saw  at  Paris  three  years  ago,  being 
especially  better-boated,  as  Elliott,  who  laccompanied  the  Harvards  to 
Enfflaad,  was  far  too  cute  not  to  pick  up  sundry  notions  during  his  inspection 
ofEnglish  boats  and  building-yturds,  and  the  resulte  were  doubtless  utilized 
in  the  boat  buUt  by  him  for  the  St.  John's  men,  which  was  admirably  con- 
structed, and  might  bear  comparison  with  the  Jewitt,  in  which  the  Tyne- 
eiders  performed.  In  youth  and  weight  the  Canadians  had  a  slight  ad- 
vantage, which  was,  however,  fully  baJanoed  bv  the  superior  style  of  the 
Tyne  men.  After  the  easy  victory  of  the  mother  country  in  oarsmanship, 
the  proposed  sculling  race  between  Renforth  and  the  Canadian  crack  Coulter 
would  have  been  looked  forward  te  with  interest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  we  are  sorry  te  learn  that,  not  receiving  what  he  considered  a 
real  acceptance  of  his  challenge,  Renforth  and  his  men  have  started  for  home. 
The  names  of  the  crews  were 
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*  OUR  VAN.* 

The  Invoice. — September  Sports  and  Sales. 

SEPTEMBER  has  been  a  most  sensational  month  for  sovereigns,  sports,  and 
sales ;  and  it  is'difficnlt  to  say  which  have  sufiered  most  by  the  course  of  events, 
which  have  never  been  exceeded  in  the  annals  of  the  oldest  penny-a-liner. 
With  regard  to  the  former  class,  we  have  to  observe  the  decline  of  Louis 
Napoleon  from  his  high  position  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any  Derby 
favourite  of  modem  times,  as  from  7  to  4  he  has  now  gone  to  1 000  to  i  j, 
not  taken,  and  the  late  Major  Brabazon  or  Dollar  Scott  could  not  have  treated 
an  ex-Epsom  favourite  with  more  summary  vengeance  than  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  dealt  out  to  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  may  be  said  to 
be  virtually  scratched  for  all  his  engagements.  This  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
precision  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  which  even  Woolwich  would  take  some 
difficulty  in  stalling  off,  as  well  as  to  the  compactness  with  which  their  squares 
were  moved,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Aldersliott.  In  truth,  the  result 
has  been  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  war  as  it  would  have  been  in  that  of  a 
race — preparation  has  won  the  victory.  France,  on  whom  odds  were  first 
betted,  not  having  done  work  enough,  while  the  uon-£ivourite,  Prussia,  may 
be  said  never  to  have  missed  a  day's  work,  and  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
post  fit  to  meet  any  army  in  the  world.  The  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands, 
and  the  wide-spread  misery  created  by  a  petty  breach  of  etiquette,  we  leave 
entirely  to  the  consciences  of  the  high  contracting  parties  to  the  quarrel, 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  after  so  much  blood  has  been  shed  at  their 
instigation,  it  will  be  the  best  *  monitor'  to  them,  and  the  thought  of  the  homes 
that  have  been  widowed  and  made  desolate  at  their  instance  must  have  com- 
pensated for  diplomatic  errors.  In  the  sporting  world  the  subject  is  as  loudly 
broached  as  in  any  other  section,  particularly  as  the  racing  in  France  has  been 
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Srorogued  liue  tCff  and  which  has  led  to  the  circulation  of  a  report  that 
1  r,  John  Gideon  willy  in  course  of  time^  make  a  claim  upon  the  French 
Goyemment  for  compensation  for  the  loss  his  business  upon  the  French  race- 
courses has  sustained  by  their  embarldng  in  hostilities  with  the  Vaterland. 
Whether  the  application  will  be  successful  or  not  we  cannot  undertake  to  say ; 
but,  however,  there  is  nothing  like  asking.  But,  however  bad  the  prospects 
of  the  Turf  abroad  may  be,  in  England  the  sport  has  shown  no  symptom  of 
filing  off;  and  the  fields  have  been  sufficiently  large  to  please  the  Clerks  of 
courses,  the  Stewards,  and  the  Owners  of  the  fiivourites.  Our  own  experience 
has  been  confined  to  the  North  of  England,  the  inhabitants  of  which  seem,  if 
anything,  more  bent  than  ever  on  their  favourite  pursuit,  which  seems  to  grow 
with  their  years,  and  increase  with  their  strength.  The  Railways  also  must  by 
this  time  have  observed  what  feeders  to  their  lines  races  have  become,  and  they 
seem  to  have  adopted  every  means  in  their  power  to  encourage  them.  Don- 
caster  survives  all  the  changes  of  time  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the  pilgrim 
of  the  quaint  little  town  can  scarcely  discover  any  change  in  its  appearance  from 
the  time  when  Birmingham  won  the  Leger,  and  the  day  when  Hawthomden 
humbled  the  pride  of  Kingcraft,  and  cru&hed  the  hopes  of  Mat  Dawson.  The 
manners  of  the  natives  are  also  unchanged,  and  their  partiality  for  nuts  is  mani- 
fested as  strongly  as  ever.  The  Doncaster  landlady  is  as  avaricious  as  ever, 
and  preserves  her  ancient  customs  to  the  fiillest  extent,  looking  forward  to  a 
renewal  of  her  exertions  in  the  same  line  on  the  following  year,  when  she  is 
determined  not  to  abate  a  jot  of  her  plunderiog  powers.  To  state  the  town 
was  full  would  be  incorrect,  for  we  do  not  believe  it  would  hold  another 
carcase,  either  human  or  animal,  and  rents,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  were 
at  war  prices,  which  were  maintained  as  rigidly  as  the  income  tax.  One  ab- 
sentee alone  was  conspicuous,  and  being  one  who  has  added  immeasurably  to 
the  glory  of  Doncaster,  it  was  most  marked.  We  allude  to  John  Scott,  who, 
from  the  year  1809,  had  never  missed  the  races,  and  of  whose  triumphs  Don- 
caster was  the  chief  scene.  A  cold  was  the  cause  of  his  absenteeism,  which 
his  watchful  Galen,  Dr.  Jones,  of  Malton,  to  whose  care  he  is  confided, 
thought  would  not  be  improved  by  Doncaster  droughts  or  drafts,  and  therefore, 
*  reading  the  Riot  Act,'  forbade  the  Wizard  of  the  North  from  seeing  Haw- 
thomden cut  down  Kingcraft.  The  first  afternoon  was  ushered  in  by  a  Deluge 
of  rain,  which  was  a  good  imitation  of  the  original  one,  alluded  to  in  days  of 
yore.  All  the  owners  of  horses  welcomed  it  most  cordially,  more  especially 
those  who  had  any  Leger  animals  vdth  dicky  understandings,  for  they  saw  it 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  ground  like  an  Axminster  carpet.  However, 
as  the  afternoon  drew  on,  the  clerk  of  the  weather  relaxed  his  muscles,  and 
stopped  the  rain,  so  the  racing  was  continued  under  the  most  auspicious  sky. 
Still  the  change  in  public  estimation  which  the  Turf  has  undergone  of  late 
years  was  very  apparent,  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  display  of  the  ancient 
equipages  for  which  Doncaster  was  so  celebrated  in  olden  times.  The  sport 
commenced  with  the  old-fashioned  Fitzwilliam,  which  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  us  the  well-known  foreigner  Somette,  who  resembles  more  Alice 
Hawthorn  than  any  mare  we  have  ever  seen  since,  and  who  won  just  as  she 
pleased,  as  all  those  who  had  witnessed  her  win  La  Grand  Prix  confidendy 
predicted  she  would  do,  and  a  more  beautifid  mare  was  never  seen  on  the 
Town  Moor. 

The  Clumber  Plate  brought  back  the  money  the  backers  had  lost  to  the 
fielders  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  as  Anton,  on  whom  odds  were  laid,  had 
to  give  way  to  Lady  Studley,  a  slashing  daughter  of  Adventurer,  whom  Tom 
Dawson  brought  out  fit  to  run  for  a  man's  life ;  and  she  u  certainly  destined 
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to  keep  up  the  fame  of  Adventurer  for  some  little  time  to  come,  which  will  be 
just  as  well,  for  although  he  got  Pretender,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  *  one 
*  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,'  and  that  a  repetition  of  the  performance 
would  not  be  taken  amiss.  But  the  Champagne  had  not  yet  been  decided,  and 
the  interest  in  the  racing  was  fiilly  maintained  until  the  numbers  went  up  for 
that  event,  which  was  so  close  an  af&ir  that,  until  Mr.  Clark  had  declared  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Merry,  a  great  many  persons  credited  Mr.  Saville  with  the  vic- 
tory, as  the  pair  ran  as  close  to  each  other  as  the  horses  in  the  print  of  the 
Temperance  Society.  So  in  the  next  Derby  wherever  The  King  of  the 
Forest  is,  there  Ripponden  is  bound  to  be  found  also.  Then  came  the  Filly 
Stakes,  which  was  reduced  to  a  match  between  Saunterer,  Alma,  and  Constance, 
about  which  there  could  be  but  one  result,  and  which  was  justified  by  public 
running.  The  field  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  was  quite  of  the  Don- 
caster  dimensions,  and  the  menu  which  had  prevailed  for  the  previous  month 
throughout  Yorkshire,  for  G^ant  de  Battailes  mania,  continued  up  to  the  last 
moment.  He  ran  as  respectably  as  *  the  Good  Earl's  *  horses  usually  do ;  but, 
to  the  universal  surprise  of  the  talent,  who  had  considered  Border  Knight  to 
be  out  of  his  distance,  Custance  laid  away  with  him  at  the  start,  and  at  last, 
coming  with  what  the  reporters  designate  a  wet  sail,  he  spoiled  the  good  thing 
of  Aske  by  winning  in  a  canter. 

Although  the  Yorkshire  horse  was  defeated,  yet  the  victory  of  Border 
Knight  was  a  popular  one,  for  he  is  the  property  of  a  Baronet  in  the  County 
who  is  always  to  be  found  identified  with  its  sports  and  pastimes.  The  betting 
on  the  St.  Leger  ranged  over  a  great  many  horses,  still  there  was  no  material 
change  to  notice  respecting  it;  and  although  a  general  conviction  prevailed 
that  Kingcraft  was  doomed  to  defeat,  yet  he  was  as  firm  as  the  Iron  Duke  in 
his  position  in  the  market.  Yet  the  impression  of  Mat  Dawson  was  not  so 
firm  as  to  his  merits  as  it  was  about  the  Derby,  for  he  had  not  a  shilling  on 
him.  The  St.  Leger  morning,  although  a  dry  one,  still  rendered  umbrellas 
welcome  companions ;  and  if  they  were  not  used,  they  were  always  held  in 
readiness  to  improve  the  occasion.  Almost  at  daybreak  the  crowd  began  to 
assemble,  and  places  on  the  Moor  began  to  be  secured.  The  railways  were 
the  first  to  add  to  the  masses,  and  Leeds  and  Sheffield  and  Pontefract  poured 
forth  their  miners  and  working  population  into  the  town,  all  with  but  one 
object  in  their  mind — the  Great  St.  Leger,  which  usurped  every  faculty  of 
their  mind,  and  called  up  recollections  of  bygone  races,  wherein  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  Van  Tronip,  Newminster,  and  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  flourished,  and 
which  never  are  obliterated  from  their  memory  in  discussing  the  race.  Long 
before  the  bell  had  rung  for  saddling,  the  Doncastrians  had  broken  their  some- 
what lengthy  fast,  and  had  made  their  way  to  the  Town  Moor,  and  taken  all  the 
front  places  next  the  rails,  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Macgeorge  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Nor  did  he  keep  them  waiting  long,  for, 
with  the  punctuality  of  a  Great  Northern  train,  he  had  his  lot  of  horses 
assembled  at  the  post  for  the  Bradgate  Park  Stakes,  and  Ptarmigan  was  flying 
past  ahead  of  them  as  if  he  was  leading  a  flock  of  his  own  birds,  which  is  not 
to  be  surprised  at,  for  he  is  the  quickest  getter  on  his  legs  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  has  all  his  horses  safe  in  the  first  few  strides.  Then  a  small 
handicap,  entitled  the  Rufford  Abbey  Stakes,  and  which  was  won  cleverly 
by  a  Carnival  colt,  served  to  amuse  those  who  had  no  bets  or  interest  in  the 
St.  Leger,  which  brought  out  a  much  larger  number  of  animals  than  anybody 
could  have  suspected  could  have  been  collected  to  oppose  Kingcraft,  who  still 
ruled  the  roast  in  the  market,  while  Wheatear  was  every  minute  getting  a 
hotter  favourite,  and  had  the  race  been  postponed  to  a  later  period  of  the  after- 
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noon  she  might  rery  probably  have  become  in  more  demand  than  her  stable 
companioD.  Palmerston  was  as  firm  as  his  namesake  when  in  power ;  and 
as  for  Sunlight,  we  thought  the  public  would  have  gone  mp.d  about  him,  so 
strongly  were  they  prepossessed  in  his  favour — ^little  conscious  they  were  wit- 
nessing *  his  last  time  of  asking '  on  a  racecourse,  and  that  a  friendly  ball  was 
soon  destined  to  lay  him  low.  Captivator  gave  one  the  appearance  of  not 
being  fully  trained ;  and  Palmerston,  to  the  eye,  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
reminding  one  of  the  epithet  of  *  Beauty,'  or  <  Cupid,'  which  was  wont  to  be 
applied  to  the  ex-premier  when  first  he  used  to  float  about  town.  Bonny  Swell 
was  nothing  better  than  a  handsome  racing  pony ;  and  no  horse  presented  a 
more  improved  appearance  than  Stanley,  who  had  grown  and  filled  out  rapidly 
since  he  was  last  stripped  on  a  racecourse.  Kingcraft  fully  answered  all  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  him  ;  and  the  man  that  could  find  fault 
with  the  condition  of  Wheatear  must  indeed  be  difficult  to  please.  Haw- 
thomden,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  hero  of  the  fray,  had  also  grown 
very  much  since  he  had  the  honour  of  stretching  Kingcraft's  neck  in  the  Two 
Thousand,  and  which  coming  across  many  people's  minds  at  the  time,  coupled 
with  the  assurance  of  his  able  trainer  that  he  had  backed  him  for  fifty  pounds 
to  win,  and  fifty  for  a  place,  and  also  to  the  advertisements  of  Mr.  William 
Berry,  who  was  all  the  morning  proclaiming  his  probable  success,  caused  him 
to  spring  from  1000  to  15,  which  was  thankfully  laid  against  him  the  night 
before,  to  20  to  i.  The  race  has  been  as  faithfully  described  as  the  Battle  of 
Sedan  in  the  *  Times,'  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  again  going  over  the 
same  ground ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  at  the  distance  the  race  remained 
to  the  three  whose  numbers  were  put  up,  and  that  Hawthornden  had  a  slight 
lead,  which  he  preserved  to  the  end,  beating  the  Derby  crack  by  half  a  length, 
while  there  were  five  lengths  between  second  and  third.  To  the  universal 
surprise,  Palmerston,  who  was  within  four  lengths  of  Kingcraft  in  the  Derby, 
was  now,  over  a  longer  course,  which  was  thought  to  be  more  in  his 
favour,  defeated  twice  that  distance  from  him,  which  certainly  does  not  speak 
in  favour  of  the  Derby  horses.  But  unexpected  as  was  the  result  cf  the 
Leger,  it  was,  after  all,  won  by  very  near  the  best  two-year-old  of  the  season, 
and  Hawthornden  may  be  said  to  have  won  it  solely  by  the  same  means  that 
the  Prussians  won  their  engagements,  viz.,  by  being  thoroughly  prepared,  as 
in  his  old  hands  the  most,  certainly,  was  not  made  of  his  capability ;  but  when 
the  state  of  Mr.  Heene's  health  compelled  him  to  part  with  him,  and  Joseph 
Dawson  got  hold  of  him,  Hawthornden  found  there  was  quite  a  change  in  the 
weather  awaiting  him ;  for  Dawson  first  transferred  him  to  the  tan,  where  he 
was  enabled  to  gallop  him  all  that  hot  weather,  when  every  racecourse  in 
England  was  nothing  but  asphalte.  By  this  process  his  condition  was  im- 
proved without  impairing  his  legs ;  and,  being  enabled  to  continue  it  until  the 
rain  fell,  he  made  such  a  vast*,  improvement,  as  to  inspire  Dawson  with  faint 
hopes  of  lowering  the  pretensions  of  Kingcraft,  and  which  were  subsequendy 
realised.  And  it  seems  that  before  the  race  he  had  given  them  some 
faint  idea  of  his  *  form,'  by  having  been  found  ten  pound  superior  to 
Normanby,  in  a  rough  up  at  Newmarket,  so  that  his  success  cannot  be  said 
to  have  come  on  his  party  quite  unawares,  or  like  a  thunderbolt,  in  the 
favourite  language  of  the  penny-a-line  fraternity.  On  the  Thursday,  or  the 
Cookson  Day,  nothing  went  down  but  the  Portland  Plate,  and  Hawthornden, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  victory,  was  promoted  to  be  first  favourite.  But  having 
the  St.  Leger  in  him,  he  did  not  move  to  advantage,  and  was  quickly  dropped 
by  a  young  Oxonian,  whom  William  Day  had  in  training  at  Woodyeates,  and 
who  had  for  his  backers  all  the  Judge  and  Starter  party,  who  put  down  the 
pieces  so  liberally  at  Goodwood  and  at  Ascot,  and  where,  like  these  animals. 
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he  nerer  canaed  them  a  moment's  uneasiness,  for  he  cantered  two  lengths  in  front 
of  his  field  all  the  way.  A  small  sweepstakes  afterwards  brought  out  a  slashing 
two-year-old  by  Lord  Clifdon,  called  Ringwood,  who  will  much  disappoint 
us  ix  he  does  not  create  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  who  beat  Whaddon  and 
Digby  Grand  so  very  cleverly  that  he  is  certain  to  be  heard  of  again  to  advan- 
tage. The  other  races  of  the  Meeting  we  have  not  space  to  detail.  We  will 
therefore  only,  remark,  that  the  Doncaster  Cup  never  furnished  a  more  aristo- 
cratic field ;  but  it  was  made  mincemeat  of  by  Somette,  who  galloped  like  a 
steam-engine,  and  had  she  been  ridden  by  a  better  jockey  her  friends  would 
not  have  felt  uncomfortable  at  any  period  of  the  race.  But  although  she  won 
easily  all  the  way,  they  were  made  somewhat  uneasy  by  his  want  of  finishing 
powers,  which  were  weak  in  the  extreme,  and  he  was  very  nearly  ridden  out 
of  the  race.  The  Nursery  was  quite  a  struggle  between  England  and  France, 
as  exemplified  by  their  candidates.  In  the  end  England  won  ;  but  as  she  only 
gained  the  victory  by  a  head,  it  shows  that  our  neighbours  are  fast  approaching 
to  an  equality  with  ourselves.  And  so  ended  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
Meetings  at  Doncaster  at  which  we  have  assisted  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  which  was  not  dimmed  by  any  nefarious  practice  to  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Turf  might  have  taken  exception,  as  exhibiting  the  conduct  of 
those  who  follow  it  as  a  profession.  Among  the  attractions  of  Doncaster,  and 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  races,  are  the  yearling  sales,  which  as  usual  brought 
together  a  large  company ;  and  Mr.  Tattersall  had  not  a  moment  of  his  time 
disengaged,  as  may  be  guessed,  when  he  had  lots  from  the  following  establish- 
ments to  dispose  of,  viz.,  the  Holywell  yearlings,  the  Yardley  ditto.  Lord 
Feversham  and  Lord  Scarborough's  lot,  Mr.  Crowther  Harrison's,  Mr. 
Cookson's,  the  Sheffield  Lane  yearlings,  those  of  the  Glasgow  stud,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Eastwood,  &c.  The  sales  showed  more  disposition  to  buy  than  at 
York,  although,  with  few  exceptions,  prices  did  not  range  high.  Mat  Dawson, 
as  might  be  expected,  bid  high  for  Sir  Tatton  Sykes's  colt  out  of  Frivolity's 
dam,  which  was  one  of  the  most  admired  during  the  week,  and  Mr.  Padwick 
stood  in  front  of  Mat  during  the  time  he  was  sold,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  mean 
to  have  him.  Mr.  Cookson's  lot  were  not  so  much  admired  as  usuad,  and  the 
pair  that  realised  the  highest  prices  were  the  Blair  Athol  and  the  Camarino 
colts.  The  Macaronis  were  small,  light  of  bone,  and  not  pretty-looking  about 
the  fetlock  joints ;  and  as  they  have  done  very  little  since  the  spring,  people  did 
not  seem  anxious  to  possess  them.  But  the  grandest  yearling  without  any 
exception  at  Doncaster  was  the  Brother  to  Bird-on-the-wing  colt,  which  was 
possessed  of  great  size,  power,  and  quality,  and  was  well  worthy  of  the 
900  guineas  for  which  he  was  knocked  down.  Jn  the  Sheffield  Lane  year- 
lings the  Border  Chief  was  the  most  admired.  The  &ct  of  his  brother  having 
won  the  great  Yorkshire  Handicap  barely  forty-eight  hours  previous  went  a 
great  way  to  advance  him  to  the  700  guineas  which  his  own  good  looks,  as 
well  as  die  eloquence  of  Mr.  Tattersall,  got  for  him.  Most  of  the  cracks 
went  into  Joseph  Dawson's  stable  and  that  of  his  brother  Mat's  ;  while  William 
Day  also  collected  for  his  patrons  some  very  useful  animals,  all  of  which  give 
£ur  promise  of  paying  largely  for  their  board  and  education,  as  well  as  for  the 
private  tutors  that  are  engaged  for  their  tuition  at  Woodyeates.  The  Oxfords 
came  out  also  in  full  force,  and  Mr.  Graham's  views  respecting  the  future  of 
Oxford  are  at  last  bidding  Mr  to  be  realized. 

Our  breeding  intelligence  is  of  very  limited  dimensions.  Mr.  Gee  must 
deem  himself  most  fortunate  that  Hawthomden  should  have  won  the  St.  Leger 
80  soon  after  he  had  purchased  Lord  Clifden,  and  the  horse  will  stand  we  hear 
at  Midhurst  for  the  next  season,  near  to  which  town  Mr.  Gee  resides,  and  is 
certain  to  get  plenty  of  mares  after  the  specimen  he  has  given  of  his  quality. 
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which  shows  that  Mr.  George  Thomson  was  not  a  bad  judge  when  he  hired 
him  as  soon  as  he  went  to  the  stud.  We  have  heard  that  Bedminster  is  the 
successor  of  his  Lordship  at  Moorlands,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  stamp  of  horse^ 
who  is  likely  to  fill  his  way  with  mares,  from  the  Newminster  blood  that  is 
in  his  Teins.  Sundeelah  and  Crater  are  gone  to  Rawcliffe  for  the  ensuing 
season,  where  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  mares,  as  both  of  them  are  good-look- 
ing horses,  and  Sundeelah  is  far  better  known  in  the  north  than  in  the  south, 
where  Star  and  Garter  has  made  Crater  conspicuous  in  all  parts  of  Yorkshire. 
St.  Alban'ft  fee  has  been  reduced  to  thirty  guineas  from  sixty,  and  Julius  re- 
mains until  after  next  year  at  Croft,  whUe  Mandrake  joins  the  Palmerston 
Association  at  Palmerstown. 

Our  obituary  is  of  very  short  length,  we  are  happy  to  say,  this  month,  and 
the  principal  member  of  it  is  old  Tom  Winteringham,  of  the  Croft  Hotel, 
Dariington,  than  whom  there  was  not  a  cleverer  stud  groom  in  England.  He 
was  brother  to  Charles  Winteringham,  the  well-known  jockey,  who  was  killed 
by  a  ^1  from  his  horse,  and  who  was  wont  to  ride  for  B.  Green,  the  Em- 
peror, Stebbins,  and  that  division.  He  first  went  to  the  Sheffield  Lane 
Paddocks,  when  Mr.  Booth  had  them,  and  when  he  gave  them  up  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnstone,  who  owned  Charles  Xli.,  he  was  succeeded  by  Francis 
Croft,  who  remained  there  until  last  year.  He  then  went  to  Mr.  Merry, 
of  whom  he  was  the  ^eet-anchor  for  many  years,  and  was  of  invaluable  aid 
to  that  gentleman,  arranging  all  his  best  crosses,  and  knowing  when  they 
would  *  nick.'  He  remained  with  Mr.  Merry  until  he  engaged  Mat  Dawson, 
when  he  took  the  Spa  Inn,  at  Croft,  and  commenced  breeding  at  that  place . 
with  emment  success.  He  was  a  first-rate  judge  of  every  description  of 
blood  stock,  and  one  of  the  last  animals  he  bred  was  Perth,  whom  he  sold  to 
Mr.  Merry,  and  the  cause  of  his  death  is  stated  to  be  his  delight  at  selling  a 
sister  to  Perth  at  York,  for  two  hundred  and  seventy  guineas,  a  fortnight 
previous,  which  so  excited  him  that  he  died  a  fortnight  afterwards.  Indeed, 
so  curious  a  temperament  was  he,  that  it  was  said  that  if  Perth  had  won  another 
race  it  would  have  killed  him.  We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Henry 
Taylor,  a  very  clever  jockey  in  Wadlow  Stable,  we  believe,  who  was  killed 
while  riding  a  horse  in  a  hurdle  race  at  Sutton  Park,  and  for  whose  wife  and 
family  a  subscription  has  been  got  up,  and  liberally  responded  to.  He  was  a 
very  respectable  jockey  in  his  habits,  and  was  much  respected  by  his  colleagues. 
A  lad  was  also  unfortunately  killed,  riding  an  animal  to  Hendon  races,  and 
being  thrown  under  the  cartwheel  of  a  coal  wagon,  he  met  with  his  death 
instantly.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  Ford,  the  trainer,  was  a  popular  litde 
fellow,  and  his  death  caused  much  concern  at  the  time. 

The  sales  of  the  month,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Count  La  Grange, 
which  13  treated  of  in  another  place,  have  not  caused  much  sensation.  That 
of  Sir  Lydston  Newman,  as  might  be  expected  fi-om  the  time  of  year  at  which 
it  was  held,  just  after  Doncaster  had  been  got  through,  ^en  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  had  completed  their  purchases,  was  a  signal  failure,  there  not 
being  a  single  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  present,  and  but  one  trainer,  while 
we  did  not  see  half  a  dozen  owners  of  horses  on  the  ground.  The  mares 
were  remarkably  fine  and  roomy,  and  the  foals  were  universally  admired,  and 
said  by  those  who  ought  to  know  their  worth  to  be  some  of  the  finest  that  have 
been  seen  this  year.  After  an  ample  lunch,  which  was  fully  respected  by  the 
company,  and  one  of  which  knelt  down  afterwards  and  worshipped  it,  Mr. 
Tattersall  assured  the  company  there  would  not  be  a  shilling  reserve  upon  any 
lot,  with  the  exception  of  Sundeelah,  upon  whom  2000  would  be  placed, 
as  Sir  Lydston  Newman  laboured  under  the  impression  that  he  would  become 
the  first  stallion   in  England,  which  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  if  fine 
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breeding  and  good  looks  are  any  criterion.  We  regret,  however,  that  all 
Mr.  Tatteraall's  exertions,  which  were  as  strong  as  that  of  a  Queen's  Counsel 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  to  get  off  a  man  for  a  criminal  charge,  could 
extract  from  the  pockets  of  the  crowd  one-tenth  of  their  value.  And  it 
was  really  lamentable  to  witness  their  being  given  away  for  the  price  of 
Newmarket  hacks.  In  fact,  if  ever  the  state  of  the  Turf  market  was  visible 
at  the  present  time,  it  was  on  this  occasion,  for  there  evidendy  was  no  money  in 
the  market ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  both  Crater  and  Sundeelah  will  be 
more  appreciated,  in  the  north  than  in  the  south,  for  there  was  no  one  to  give 
anything  for  them  here. 

Just  as  we  were  on  the  eve  of  going  to  Press  we  received  from  Mr.  Bar- 
rand  a  large  copy  of  Mr.  Barrand's  fine  engraving,  which  he  has  just 
published,  entitled  ^The  London  Season,'  and  which  is  a  companion 
picture  to  *  Rotten  Row,*  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  came  out  last  year, 
and  was  so  much  admired  for  the  striking  likenesses  it  contained  of  the  upper 
ten  thousand.  The  present  picture  contains  a  most  admirable  representation 
of  the  Marble  Arch  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  of  High 
Change  there ;  and  among  the  characters  are  two  conspicuous  likenesses 
of  the  Queen  and  Princess  Helena,  who  are  going  in  an  open  carriage 
and  four  for  their  afternoon's  drive,  accompanied  by  a  mounted  aide-de-carop- 
in-waiting  on  horseback.  Then  there  is  a  capital  picture  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  is  evidendy  in  close  discussion  with  the   editor  of  *The 

*  Times '  on  the  existing  war ;  and  at  his  back  may  be  discerned  Lord 
Colville  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  Duchess,  whose  features  may 
be   readily    recognised.      In  his    Snider  phaeton,  sitting   ^to   the   manner 

*  born,'  is  Lord  Poulett,  who  is  looking  as  if  he  was  beside  the  rails  at 
Newmarket,  and  seeing  the  finish  of  the  Cambridge  or  Cesarewitch.  Often 
as  Lord  Wilton  has  been  portrayed,  we  have  never  seen  him  to  greater 
advantage  than  now,  and  Lord  Sefton  is  an  admirable  portrait.  Of  the 
pedestrian  portraits  in  the  Row,  the  most  striking  is  decidedly  the  Hon. 
Spencer  Lyttelton,  which  any  man  who  had  seen  him  once  would  imme- 
diately identify,  and  not  a  member  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club  but  would 
swear  to  Captain  Bastard.  All  Gloucestershire  and  Wales  are  sure  to  be  loud 
in  their  praise  of  that  very  promising  young  sportsman.  The  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  and  the  various  drags  and  dragsmen  of  the  season,  are  so  well  de- 
picted, that  the  picture  is  sure  to  be  well  patronised,  and  there  will  not  be  a 
smoking-room  or  a  dressing-room  in  the  West  End  without  it. 

The  Csesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  are  now  the  great  objects  of  attention 
in  the  racing  world,  and  the  prophets  are  now  in  full  voice.  It  strikes  us  to 
be  wonderful  strange,  that,  considering  the  numbers  of  thousands  they  put 
into  their  subscribers,  they  all  continue  their  residence  in  the  north  district, 
and  never  move  their  residence  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Tattersall's  or 
Brompton.  Surely  the  difference  in  the  rent  cannot  be  an  object  of  their 
thoughts,  for  money  can  be  to  them  no  object,  as  it  comes  into  them  as  plenti- 
ful as  mother's  milk,  and  is  consumed  just  as  quick,  while  the  gratitude  of  their 
subscribers  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  their  parts. 

Of  hunting  news  this  month  we  have  none  to  relate,  except  that  Mr.  Lane 
Fox  and  Mr.  Henry  Lowther  have  had  very  good  sport  cub-hunting,  and 
that  the  perennial  huntsman  in  Nicholl's  window,  in  Regent  Street,  has  started 
a  new  Pink. 

The  Brighton  coach  will  leave  off  for  the  end  of  the  season  next  month  ; 
and  the  secretary  has  just  *  put  forth  an  able  speech  from  the  throne,'  stadng 
how  gratified  they  are  to  be  constandy  receiving  new  proofs  of  support  from 
the  public,  and  asking  for  a  renewal  of  them  next  season. 


„£/.-^ 
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or 


SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

One  of  high  authority  in  the  world— ^whose  first  claim  to  the  notice 
of  that  world  was  the  being  convicted 'before  a  provincial  magnate 
of  the  *  Cock  and  Pye '  order,  under  the  Norman  forest  laws — has 
said  that  to  extol  a  reputation  already  bepraised,  ^  is  a  wasteful  and 
*  ridiculous  excess/     Well,  we  will  not  allude  farther  to  the  imme- 
morial passage  that  follows  anent  the  lily  and  the  violet — stinking 
violets,  as  they  were  audaciously  anathematised  by  Tom  Goosey,  of 
the  Belvoir  Vale — but  agree  in  the  remark  of  the  renowned  and 
midnight  marauder,  that  to  write  an  account  of  one  whose  name 
for  a  series  of  years  has  been  constantly  before  the  sporting  public  in 
a  sense  eulogistic,  may  be  a  labour  of  love,  yet  not  less  one  of 
difficulty.     There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — there  is  nothing 
new  to  be  said  of  the  sun — neither  is  there  anything  new  to  be  said 
of  John  Russell,   confining  ourselves  to  the   didactic   apostrophe, 
^  Solem  quis  dicere  felsum  audeat/     A  plagiarism  upon  the  *  Baily  * 
paper  of  Osbaldeston  and  Russell  would  have  been  a  mean  subter- 
fuge— 2.  democratic  act  of  ignobility  (let  the  coined  word  stand  in 
its   simple  and   nude   fashion)   towards   a   popular    and   respected 
editor ;  therefore,  to  solve  the  dilemma,  an  application  was  made  for 
minor  details  to  the  fountain  head,  and  the  reply  will  give  a  far  more 
lucid  idea  of  the  man — ipse  tpsissime — than  any  that  we   could 
furnish.     It  is  transcribed  therefore  in  exteiiso : 

*Dcnnington,  June  17,  1870. 
*  My  DEAR , 

*  What  are  you  driving  at  f    Are  you  writing  my  life  ?     You 

*  won't  get  any  one  to  read  it !— ^for  I  am  getting  into  the  sear  and 

*  yellow  leaf,  and  shall  soon  be  forgotten.     Few,  very  few,  alas  ! 
^  of  my  old  companions  of  the  chase,  are  left  to  greet  me,  as  of 

*  yore,  at  the  coverside  \  though,  thank  God,  I  am  still  welcomed 
^  wherever  I  go,  and  that,  too,  by  those  who  look  in  vain  for  the 
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^  dear  old  horn  and  couples.     I  wish  you  had  seen  my  last  run,  just 

*  before  Christmas^  with  ten  couple  of  hounds,  over  Exmoor,  twenty- 

*  five  miles  on  the  map,  eighteen  as  the  crow  flies,  at  least     The 

*  natives  say  more.  Not  a  check,  and  only  one  small  fence,  over  the 
'  best  ground  in  the  forest.  We,  a  chosen  few,  were  never  one 
^  hundred  yards  from  them. 

*  I  was  born  on  the  2ist  of  December,  179S,  at  Belmont  House, 
^  Dartmouth,  opposite  Mount  Boon,  and  taken  from  thence  to  South 

*  Hill  when  fourteen  months  old  j  educated  at  Plympton,  Tiverton, 

*  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  spent  the  first  seven  years  of  my 

*  clerical  life  at  South  Molton,  then  married  and  went  to  Iddesleigh, 

*  where  we  had  some  runs  together.     Eh  ? 

*  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

*  J.  Russell.' 

If  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  head  master  of 
Tivert9n  School,  tried  the  horses  of  the  worthy  doctor  in  their 
galloping  and  jumping  powers  previous  to  purchase — which  agreeable 
^at  scholastic  gossip  affirms  to  be  a  fact — it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  his  sporting  proclivities  were  patronised  or  indulged  to  the  detri- 
ment of  less  lively  pursuits.  Both  in  and  out  of  school  Russell  was 
ready  against  all  comers,  carrying  away  the  principal  prize  in  classics 
that  he  tried  for,  after  a  sharp  contest,  and  also  the  medal  of  the  same 
year  for  public  speaking. 

The  philosophers,  or  those  who  assume  the  name  under  the  modern 
title  of  Professor,  with  ^  lion  hide  '  and  '  auricular '  appendages — 
courtesy  is  our  rule — those  worthies  maintain  that  the  pursuit  of 
hunting  places  the  chaser-man  upon  a  par  with  the  chased  brute — 
arcades  ambo,  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  are  against  this  dictuvt  of 
the  expatriated  Professor;  Cicero  and  Virgil  hold  an  opinion  distinctly 
adverse ;  and  Horace  may  be  added  to  the  ancient  list.  He,  how- 
ever, was  an  illegitimate  craftsman ;  the  laureate  of  poachers,  ^  Sub 

*  Jove  frigido ' — to  use  his  own  expression,  meaning  thereby  that  he 
set  night-lines  in  the  Digentian  brook  that  ran  through  his  Sabine  farm 
in  the  Ustican  valley — Timed  the  twigs  of  his  fig-trees  at  Tivoli  to 
catch  the  '  beccafichi ' — lay  in  wait  to  get  a  stray  shot  at  a  stag  from 
the  Mons  Lucretilis,  now  Monte  Gennaro,  and  congratulated  himself 
upon  escaping  from  the  fangs  of  a  wolf — ^  Namque  me  silva  lupus 
^  in  Sabina;'  whilst  to  hide  his  peep-o'-day  practices,  he  maintained, 
roguishly,  that  he  was  singing  a  love-song  to  Lalage,  the  buxom 
dairymaid  of  his  neighbour's  farm.  In  more  recent  times,  even  unto 
the  present  day,  the  grand  notables  of  earth  have  aiFectionated  passion- 
ately the  live-long  chase.  Charlemagne  was  the  first  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  chat  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  at  Ingelheim  to  hunt  stag  and  boar 
in  the  forest  of  the  Niederwald,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Bingen.  His  name- 
sake, Charles  le  Quint,  of  Germany,  with  the  ample  and  fair  Barbara 
Blomberg,  passed  the  hunting  season  at  his  chateau  near  St.  Hubert, 
in  the  Ardennes,  where  Don  Juan,  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  was  born  ; 

*  Le  Roi  si  glorieux,'  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  up  betimes  for 
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'  the  early  worm/  when  hunting  in  the  forests  of  Artois,  near  the 
abode  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  where  he  repaired  for  a  refreshment — 
singular  or  plural — other  than  that  carried  in  a  silver  sandwich-case  ; 
the  warriors  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  'gran' 
'  cane '  of  Dante,  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  at  Poggio  Cajano,  Pope 
Leo  X.  at  Bolsena,  Martin  Luther,  or  Yonker  George,  as  Mosheim 
calls  him,  a  notorious  sportsman  in  the  forests  of  Wurtsberg,  and  the 
best  rifle  shot  in  the  Saxon  Duchy  of  Eisenach,  on  which  account  he 
earned  the  jealous  enmity  of  Leo  X.  far  more  than  by  burning  his 
Bull  i  William,  of  pious  and  immortal  memory,  with  his  enemy,  the 

*  Grand  Monarque ;'  Marshal  Turenne ;  the  Grand  Conde ;  our  own 
Tory  Duke  of  Wellington ;  with  the  Beauforts,  the  Rutlands,  the 
Richmonds — *  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche ' — the  Whig  Lord  Althorp ; 
Dan  O'Connell,  with  his  beagles  of  24  inches  high,  rattling  the 
Killarney  woods  from  sunrising  to  sundown — and,  lastly,  let  it  be  told 
in  Gath,  '  and  published  in  the  streets  of  Askelon/  ^  salmo  ferox 
'  et  salar '  Bright, — *  semper  honos  laudesque' — and  not  half  a  bad 
fellow ;  and  we  have  a  goodly  array  of  names  that  entirely  confounds 
the  noodle-doodle  argument  of  the  pitiful  scholiast  against  sportsmen. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Russell  appear  to  have  settled  in  the  north 
of  Devon  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  Catholic  uprising 
at  Sampford  Courtenay  in  1549 — temp.  Edward  VI.  In  a  manuscript 
note  appended  to  ^  Izaak's  History  of  Exeter,'  belonging  to  the  late 
Dr.  Oliver,  it  is  written  :  *  James  Russell,  the  son  of  a  relative  of 

*  Sir  John  Russell,  was  appointed,  with  five  other  Protestant  clergy- 

*  men,  under  the  episcopacy  of  Bishop  Voysey,  to  preach  atCrediton 
'  against  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church.'  The  family 
descends  from  a  branch  of  the  Russells  of  Kingston  Russell,  bearing 
the  same  distinctive  arms,  with  the  hereditary  motto,  ^  Che  sara,  sara.' 
In  this  instance  the  device  must  be  construed  into  one  of  predestination, 
to  certify  that,  come  what  may,  it  was  preordained  that  Mr.  Russell 
should  be  a  sportsman  quand  mime.  The  members  of  this  family 
have  belonged  chiefly  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  have  been 
remarkable,  in  many  instances,  as  readers  and  preachers,  a  talent 
which  has  descended  to  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir.  But  they 
can  prefer  a  higher  claim  to  notice  in  their  parochial  capacity  as 
understanding  and  construing  the  words  of  fellow  feeling  and  human 
kindness  in  a  practical  and  other  than  an  ideal  sense.  Mr.  Russell 
has  variously  changed  his  benefice,  and  in  each  translation  he  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  gratitude  and  good  wishes  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  parish  that  he  left.  This  is  a  tribute  of  desert 
more  honourable  than  that  of  a  crockery  presentation  from  decayed 
spinsters,  to  hold  an  illegitimate  compound  of  tea,  with  acidulated 
cream  and  sanded  sugar.  Wherewithal  ^  our  Russell,'  as  he  is  called 
by  the  faithful,  could  kill  his  fox,  in  which  aggressive  science — 
O  ye  !  et  antiqua  et  teneres  (?) — although  equally  keen — don't 
blush — ^you  signally  failed.  To  do  the  fair  ones,  however,  justice — 
young  and  old — by  the  way  of  a  Brougham  parenthesis — one  of  them, 
certamly  not  tender,  confounded  the  Solicitor-General  Coleridge,  the 
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ex- Attorney-General  Karslake,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn — 
Devonshire  men  and  true — in  mystifying  the  exact  time  of  her  terres- 
trial pilgrimage,  and  beat  them,  one  and  all,  out  of  the  field,  amidst 
prolonged  applause ; — these  same,  with  others,  were  ever  prompt  in 
paying  a  just  tribute  to  their  favourite  minister,  and  Mr.  Russell  can 
exhibit  sundry  marks  of  respect  and  regard — amongst  others,  a  superb 
salver  of  great  value,  and  another  piece  of  plate  from  his  hunting 
friends. 

In  his  sporting  attributes  Mr.  Russell  must  be  judged  exclusively 
in  his  chief  character  as  an  M.F.H.,  and  it  should  be  remarked  that 
be  is  equally  good  in  the  kennel  as  in  the  field.  His  knowledge  of 
condition — killing  condition — in  contradistinction  to  that  state  of 
flesh  surplusage  exhibited  to  delight  the  ignorance  oi  iht  gobefttouches 
at  hound  shows,  is  thorough  and  perfect.  In  his  kennel  that  eternal 
crack  of  the  whip,  which  is  an  apology  for  discipline,  would  never  be 
heard ;  neither  would  he  have  fed  his  favourite  *  Daphne,'  by 
Meynell's  Dreadnought,  from  Meynell's  Princess,  fevered  after  close 
drawing  and  a  severe  run,  upon  cold  meat.  He  had,  in  former  days, 
a  particular  mode  of  indulging  the  tender  appetite  of  a  hard  runner 
the  day  before  hunting,  that,  when  mentioned  to  Osbaldeston,  made 
^  the  Squire '  furiously  explosive  at  not  having  employed  the  same 
stimulant.  The  peculiarity  which  has  principally  caused  his  cele- 
brity is  the  acute  intelligence  that  he  displays  in  everything  apper- 
taining to  the  habits  of  a  fox,  his  mode  of  finding,  and  his  quickness 
in  getting  to  him  in  strong  coverts.  Steady  on  the  line,  prompt  in 
his  cast,  and  rapid  and  cheery  in  chase,  Russell  was  ever  and  is  safe 
to  give  a  good  account  of  his  fox.  To  these  excellences  in  the  field 
may  be  added  a  fund  of  good  humour  and  a  pleasant  word,  that, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  is  calculated  to  dispel  and 
disarm  any  hasty  sign  of  fox-antagonism.  It  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  ^  a  soft  word  turneth  away  wrath,'  for  in  the  history 
of  the  chase  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  one  country  has  been 
withdrawn  from  masters  of  hounds,  and  more  than  one  ruined  from 
a  want  of  that  retentive  courtesy  that  the  wisest  of  wise  men 
preached,  but  which,  personally,  he  failed  to  practise  when  he 
murdered  his  brother. 

In  his  early  day,  when  at  South  Molton,  Mr.  Russell  was  an  expert 
otter-hunter.  Not  having  hounds  properly  entered  at  that  scent,  he 
travelled  three  thousand  miles  by  the  ordnance  map  w^ithout  finding. 
At  last,  having  procured  a  trained  hound.  Racer,  from  the  late  Sir 
Rose  Price,  of  Trengwainton,  he  found  his  first  otter  at  Downes, 
near  Crediton,  and  killed  thirty-two  in  succession — *  right  ofF  the 
<  reel.' 

The  distances  that  Mr.  Russell  rode  to  meet  his  hounds,  when  he 
hunted  the  line  of  country  from  Torrington  to  Bodmyn,  were  un- 
usually severe.  From  Iddesleigh,  his  then  residence,  to  Bodmyn  is 
a  distance  of  50  miles,  yet  he  was  certain  to  be  at  the  Meet  of  Four- 
holes  Cross  on  Temple  Moor  half  an  hour  before  the  time  to  look 
over  his  hounds.     Not  unfrequently  he  rode  home  after  hunting. 
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His  co-master  also,  Mr,  Harris,  of  Hayne,  was  equally  averse  to 
count  milestones,  for  he  once  went  no  miles  on  the  road — said 
to  be  115 — with  a  fast  run  of  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  between 
6  A.M.  and  6  p.m.  In  this  same  month,  in  order  to  attend  the  funend 
of  a  departed  friend,  Mr.  Russell  rode  from  Dennington  to  Whit- 
church, near  Tavistock,  a  distance  of  5 1  miles,  and  returned,  having 
ridden  the  same  ground  twice  within  the  week.  j^This  is  not  trifling 
work  at  the  age  of  seventy-five ;  but  a  life  of  temperance  has  its 
reward. 

We  conclude  this  trite  notice  of  this  apa^  avhp<ov  of  foxhunters 
in  the  words  of  one  who  knew  him  well :  *  When  Michael  Angelo 
^  was  called  upon  to  build  the  temple  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  on 

*  ascending  the  hills  above  Florence,  at  his  departure,  he  turned 
^  towards  the  Duomo,  the  splendid  work  of  Brunelleschi,  and  ex- 
^  claimed,  ^^  Come  te  se  posso,  meglio  di  te  mai.''  So  likewise  it 
^  may  be  said  of  Russell,  that  possibly  there  may  be  found  sports- 
'  men  equally  good  and  true,  but  a  better  or  more  consummate  one 

*  there  cannot  or  was  ever  known  to  be.'     Vive  et  vale. 


BETTING  PROSECUTIONS. 

That  betting  is  inseparable  from  racing  the  highest  Turf  authori- 
ties readily  admit.  And  inasmuch  as  the  Siamese  link  subsisting 
between  them  could  not  be  ruptured  without  a  probable  cessation 
of  the  vital  function  in  both  bodies,  the  problem  of  the  control 
of  speculation  without  injury  to  its  coexistent  came  to  be  discussed. 
Racing  obviously  could  not  be  disestablished  \  the  temper  of  the 
nation  would  scarcely  submit  to  such  an  arbitrary  proceeding; 
moreover,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  to  be  found  staunch 
upholders  of  the  pastime,  who,  though  instigated  by  different 
motives  in  their  desire  for  its  pursuit,  would  join  in  deprecating  its 
summaiy  abolition.  But  as  long  as  the  tribes  of  the  people  were 
gatherea  together  on  downland  or  moorland  to  celebrate  race- 
meetings,  so  long  would  the  temptation  of  speculating  on  the  events 
there  decided  be  present.  Bookmakers  were  no  respecters  of  per- 
sons, and  with  equal  avidity  would  they  pocket  the  pony  of  mv 
lord  or  the  dollar  of  the  intelligent  artizan.  It  was  not  their  busi- 
ness to  inquire  whether  the  crisp  note  had  issued  from  the  usurer's 
desk,  or  whether  the  greasy  silver  had  been  abstracted  from  the 
master's  till.  The  golden  opportunity  was  readily  proffered  and 
as  eagerly  embraced.  If  a  sterner  thought  of  morality  was  enter- 
tained, or  if  the  ^unco  guid'  rose  up  in  judgment  against  the 
iniquity  of  betting,  the  corruptions  of  trade  and  sharp  practice  on 
'Change  were  thrown  intp  the  reviler's  teeth.  In  the  meantime 
the  interest  in  racing  affairs,  from  a  limited  participation  in  them 
by  a  somewhat  insignificant  following,  had  taken  hold  upon  the 
nation,  and  a  vast  deal  more  prominence  came  to  be  assigned  to 
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them  than  in  days  gone  by.  The  people  had  discovered  a  new 
hobby,  and  turned  their  taste  for  gambling  from  other  channels 
into  the  great  river  of  Turf  speculation,  whose  bosom  was  broad 
enough  to  receive  all  who  chose  to  embark  upon  its  waters.  The 
insurances  of  these  frail  barks  were  effected  by  persons  who  had 
watched  for  the  occasion,  and  now  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  if  not  an  aristocratic  clientile^  whose  ready  money 
was  at  any  rate  preferable  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  credit  business. 
The  ranks  of  the  welshers  were  of  course  proportionately  swelled ; 
but  were  there  not  sharks  in  all  waters,  and  did  not  they  who  ven- 
tured among  them  at  their  peril  do  so  at  their  own  risk  ?  So  things 
went  on,  until  one  morning  a  cry  went  up  for  Turf  reform,  and 
persons  who  had  never  before  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  practices  of  the  national  sport  raised  a  howl 
of  indignation  against  the  new  idol  which  had  risen  up  among  the 
people.  The  blue  brigade  overhauled  the  ponderous  ledgers  of  the 
commission  agents  and  overturned  the  seats  of  those  who  sold 
lottery-tickets.  The  daily  papers  took  up  their  parable  against  the 
great  betting  mania,  while  they  published  upon  another  page  long  lists 
of  the  latest  market  prices.  They  became  suddenly  virtuous,  and 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  cakes  and  ale  from  the  deluded 
populace.  A  storm  of  virtuous  indignation  was  raised  against  the 
advertisements  of  betting  agents  and  tipsters,  and  for  a  while  they 
were  missing  from^'the  quack  medicine  and  baby-farming  column 
of  the  converted  journals.  Betting  was  immoral  and  dangerous; 
and  its  victims  clamoured  for  redress.  So  far  an  Act  of  Paniament 
had  done  its  work,  which,  for  a  long  time  asleep  in  its  kennel  in 
the  Home  Office,  the  authorities  had  thought  fit  to  set  loose. 
The  hypocritical  and  pharasaical  all  had  a  pat  to  bestow  on  this 
righteous  *  Tear'em,'  and  prophesied  wonders  of  his  prowess  when 
he  had  advanced  further  in  his  work.  But  somehow  or  other 
^  Tear'em*s '  operations  were  limited,  and  beyond  showing  his 
teeth  in  Covent  Garden  and  Jermyn  Street  he  wrought  not  the 
great  things  expected  of  him.  A  fierce  cry  for  reform  now  arose, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Hawley,  concurrently  with  his  proposed  recon- 
struction of  racing,  sought  to  strike  a  still  more  fatal  blow  at  betting 
by  the  abolition  of  p.  p.  transactions.  And  he  intimated,  somewhat 
authoritatively,  that  if  the  Jockey  Club  would  not  listen  to  him, 
they  should  listen  to  what  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  say  on 
the  subject.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  how  the  chivalrous 
Don  was  somewhat  discomfited  by  his  windmill  encounter,  and  how, 
by  some  means  or  other,  his  faithful  Sancho  did  not  arrive  in  time 
with  Parliamentary  support.  But  the  key-note  struck  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hawley  was  not  awakened  in  vain.  The  threatened  legislative 
interference  came  so  suddenly,  and  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter, 
that  it  was  evident  the  reforming  baronet  had  uttered  no  idle  threat. 
All  thought  it  was  his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Chaplin,  from 
whom  a  motion  on  the  subject  was  expected  to  proceed.  But  at 
the  last  moment  Mr.  Tom  Hughes  was  substituted,  and  with  him 
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it  was  declared  to  win  over  the  suiFrages  of  members  for  the  total 
abolition  of  betting.  But  in  putting  up  Tom  Brown  on  their  hobby, 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  grievous  error  ,had  been  committed. 
From  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  irrepressible  working  man 
it  was  found  that  he  had  ^  no  hands '  for  such  a  subject ;  and 
after  losing  his  head  and  making  a  sad  exhibition,  he  left  it  to  the 

*  unwelcome  Guest  *  to  *  crown  the  edifice  *  by  his  proposed  abo- 
lition of  Tattersall's.  It  was  in  vain  that '  Senex ' — that  *  Old  Man 
'  of  the  Sea  * — agitated  in  the  public  prints,  for  the  hoUowness  of  the 
show  could  not  but  be  perceived,  and,  after  sundry  threats  of 
reviving  it,  the  subject  died  away  with  the  decline  of  the  session. 
When  Mr.  Hughes  returns  home,  fresh  from  the  innocent  simplicity 
of  life  in  the  States,  where  gambling  is  unknown,  and  the  breed 
of  horses  has  not  deteriorated,  we  shall  doubtless  hear  more  of  his 
ideas  anent  Turf  reform;  and  let  us  hope  some  less  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  proposes  to  handle  may  be  apparent  in 
his  endeavours  to  purify  the  Turf  atmosphere.  Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  check  the  spirit 
of  speculation  upon  horse-racing  in  England.      But  inasmuch  as 

*  Tear'em '  has  once  more  been  unchained,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  inquire  how  far  his  attacks  are  likely  to  extend,  and  by 
what  rule  of  equity  he  is  restrained  from  fixing  his  fangs  in  the 
calves  of  all  classes  of  offenders. 

Years  ago,  when  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  had  been  called 
to  the  desperate  methods  of  open  gambling  then  prevailing  in  this 
country,  it  was  resolved  that  such  a  system  must,  in  the  interests  of 
expediency  and  morality,  be  immediately  annihilated.  Accordingly, 
the  edict  went  forth,  and  the  infamous  dens,  like  fever-houses,  were 
speedily  and  efFectuallv  suppressed.  Then  as  now,  gaming  was 
not  confined  to  any  class  of  peculiar  people.  There  were  various 
orders  and  degrees  of  gamblers,  but  the  ruling  passion  was  still  the 
.same.  The  authorities  of  that  period  showed  no  vacillation,  and 
undertook  their  task  in  no  temporising  spirit.  They  were  not 
content  with  waging  a  petty  guerilla  warfare  with  gambling-booths  at 
fairs,  and  demolishing  pot-house  gamblers,  but  they  struck  at  once  at 
the  root  and  heart  of  the  system.  They  knocked  at  the  gates  of 
Crockford's  gilded  chambers  with  the  same  authority  by  which  they 
summoned  the  minor  hells  to  surrender;  with  the  impartiality  of 
death  itself  they  swept  away  all  traces  of  a  pest,  whose  infection  had 
been  sown  broadcast  through  the  land.  The  voice  of  the  country 
ratified  the  success  of  their  measures,  and  thenceforth  the  rattle  of 
the  dice  and  the  click  of  the  roulette-ball  broke  no  midnight  silence  ; 
but  gambling,  like  some  noxious  reptile,  was  compelled  to  hide  its 
head  from  the  crushing  foot  of  justice.  In  hole-and-corner  places  it 
doubtless  was,  and  is  still,  carried  on,  but  its  devotees  sat  round  the 
board  in  fear  and  trembling,  apprehensive  of  the  constable's  irruption. 
Our  ruling  powers  that  be  had  arrived  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  inquire)  at  the  same  conclusion  with 
regard  to  betting  as  their  predecessors  in  office  to  gambling*     Open 
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betting  in  the  streets  was  universally  admitted  to  be  a  nuisance  and  a 
reproach.  So  when  the  by-lanes  and  corners  of  the  streets  had  been 
cleared  of  the  blatant  and  greasy  mob  which  made  day  hideous  with 
their  language,  it  was  felt  that  a  great  good  had  been  effected.  It 
was  argued,  not  that  betting  was  in  itself  a  crime,  but  that  its 
public  practice  was  a  scandal  in  the  thoroughfares  of  a  great  city, 
and  its  prompt  suppression  was  hailed  with  unmingled  satisfaction. 
But  after  the  fate  of  betting-houses  and  open-air  speculators  had  been 
sealed,  the  stern  arm  of  the  law  seemed  to  relax  its  grasp  from  the 
supposed  evil  which  it  had  taicen  in  hand.  The  Home  Office  looked 
placidly  on  while  commission  agents  arose  and  flourished,  and  seemed 
tacitly  to  sanction  any  system  of  betting  which  did  not  interfere  with 
public  convenience.  This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  'raid,'  as  it 
^  has  been  called,  on  persons  whose  occupations  as  agents  for  betting 
brought  them  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and,  after  a  fruitless 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  their  previous  conviction 
was  affirmed,  and  the  offenders  fled  beyond  the  sea  or  over  the 
border  until  troublous  times  should  be  overpast  More  recently  the 
supposed  sanctity  of  clubs  has  been  invaded,  and  their  members 
ruthlessly  aroused  from  a  fancied  security ;  for  the  suppression  of  com- 
mission agencies  was  the  signal  for  the  formation  of  numerous  small 
societies,  rejoicing  in  high-sounding  titles,  and  claiming  an  equal 
footing  with  and  equal  immunity  of  intrusion  as  their  more  celebrated 
neighbours  at  Tattersall's  Subscription  Rooms,  and  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Clubs.  The  cases  of  the  persons  apprehended  in  their  fast- 
nesses are  as  yet  subjtidice^  and,  doubtless,  before  these  remarks  are 
in  our  readers'  hands  the  authorities  will  have  decided  upon  their 
innocence  or  guilt.  We  have  attempted  to  compare  the  actions  of 
the'  two  different  governments  which  had  undertaken,  respectively,* 
the  suppression  of  supposed  grievous  offences  against  society.  In 
the  case  of  gaming  and  gaming-houses  we  have  shown  that  the 
method  of  procedure  of  the  one  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  and 
productive  of  the  best  results.  Justice  was  meted  out  to  all  alike, 
and  the  '  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly '  incurred  the  same  measure  as 
'  St.  Giles'  sins.'  We  now  proceed  to  show  what  indecision  has 
characterised  the  acts  of  those  at  present  in  power  with  regard  to 
betting  prosecutions,  while  we  take  grave  exception  to  the  even- 
handed  ness  of  their  administration  of  the  law. 

We  can  see  plainly  enough  that,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  half-measure 
which  they  are  attempting  to  enforce.  They  are  making,  apparently, 
desperate  efforts  to  destroy  the  tree  by  occasional  attacks  on  the 
extreme  twigs  of  its  branches  \  but  their  axe  is  not  laid  to  the  root, 
and  the  trunk  will  ever  remain  to  send  out  its  shoots  as  before.  Had 
they  been  in  earnest  in  their  project,  they  would  have  cut  down  to  the 
source  of  the  evil,  excised  the  ^gangrene,'  and  cauterized  the 
*  canker  of  civilisation '  to  its  base.  Tattersall's  and  the  clubs 
would  long  since  have  been  closed,  and  the  voices  of  the  ring  no 
longer  heard  at  race-meetings.  But  this  is  obviously  far  from  their 
intention.     And  before  long  it  seems  inevitable  that  some  awkward 
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complications  must  arise  anent  the  privileges  of  clubs  and  private 
individuals,  and  it  will  require  the  most  refined  ingenuity  to  frame 
an  Act  which,  while  it  allows  a  portion  of  the  community  to  con- 
gregate in  societies  formed  for  the  purposes  of  a  ready  market  for 
speculation,  denies  these  privileges  to  another  class,  and  attempts  to 
draw  a  line  which  it  is  impossible  to  define  with  precision.  Would 
the  law  prohibiting  playing  at  skittles  for  a  wager  be  relaxed  in  favour 
of  Lord  Tomnoddy  and  the  Hon.  Lympe  Rootleri  in  case  those 
wonhies  should  feci  inclined  for  a  friendly  game  on  some  wet  after- 
noon ?  If  gambling  or  horseracing  is  demoralising  and  debasing,  it 
must  be  so  to  all  who  practise  it,  from  the  man  who  makes  it  his 
calling  and  profession  to  the  merest  dabbler  in  the  market.  And  if 
it  is  considered  good  that  a  certain  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
should  be  permitted  to  wager,  then  betting  cannot  be  deemed  an 
unmixed  evil,  and  the  injury  which  it  is  supposed  to  inflict  on  one 
class  must  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  good  it  is  presumed  to  confer 
on  the  other.  All  classes  of  men,  from  the  noble  to  the  nobbier, 
find  a  common  level  on  the  Turf,  and  keeping  racehorses  is  no  class 
privilege  any  more  than  indulgence  in  sport  of  all  kinds  to  those  who 
can  afford  it.  Besides,  the  ingenuity  of  man,  even  were  he  debarred 
from  speculating  on  races,  would  nnd  some  vent  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  passion  in  other  pursuits,  whose  diversity  is  endless.  And 
seeing  that  horseracing  is  the  sport  par  excellence  of  the  nation,  why 
should  not  it  be  the  popular  medium  of  gambling,  the  appetite  for 
which  the  most  carefully-digested  codes  of  law  can  never  hope  to 
suppress,  however  sedulously  they  may  endeavour  to  control  it  ?  Let 
us  deal  with  betting  as  with  epidemics  of  various  descriptions,  which 
we  can  in  some  degree  control,  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  stamping 
out.  And  although  the  idea  of  legalising  betting  will  doubtless  be 
looked  upon  with  horror  by  over-sensitive  minds,  it  will  at  least  lead 
to  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  than  the  present  attempt  to 
concede  fts  practice  as  a  class  privilege  to  the  members  of  certain 
bodies  or  clubs. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  the  tenour  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
that  we  are  in  any  way  advocating  the  suppression  of  the  old  and 
recognised  betting  marts,  which  are  as  absolutely  necessary  to  those 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Turf  as  are  well-known  City  resorts 
to  persons  engrossed  by  the  pursuit  of  wealth  in  mercantile  affairs. 
Every  kind  of  business  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  speculation,  and 
the  method  of  effecting  policies  of  insurance,  whether  of  life  or  pro- 
perty, merely  involves  a  calculation  of  odds,  although  necessity 
throws  a  sort  of  veil  of  respectability  over  the  transaction.  It  is 
not  absolutely  imperative  that  betting  should  take  place  on  horse- 
racing, any  more  than  that  an  individual  is  bound  by  law  to  insure 
his  premises ;  both  are  matters  of  custom,  and,  as  such,  better  left 
to  themselves,  and  to  be  controlled  by  the  code  of  laws  in  force 
among  those  who  practise  them.  We  shall  be  told  that  in  racing 
circles  a  multitude  of  traps  are  set  for  the  unwary,  and  that  a  legion 
of  harpies  is  ever  at  hand  to  prey  upon  the  weaker  brethren.     Be  it 
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SO.  But  are  robberies  planned  and  ^  plants '  concocted  merely  in 
the  lower  strata  of  Turf  existence  i  And  can  no  questionable  trans- 
actions be  traced  to  their  source  in  those  higher  places  over  which 
the  ruling  powers  seem  so  desirous  to  cast  the  protection  of  their 
aegis  i  And  is  it  possible  to  find  in  any  grade  of  society  that  perfect 
system  of  morality  which  can  successfully  guard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  an  occasional  black  sheep  into  its  fold  ?  The  proverbial 
lodging-house  cat  has  not  more  sins  to  answer  for  than  the  Turf, 
which,  in  the  dearth  of  a  more  plausible  excuse,  has  been  urged  as 
the  ruin  of  the  profligate  and  vicious,  and  has  furnished  magisterial 
oracles  with  the  subject  of  as  many  parables  as  idleness  itself.  And, 
as  is  the  case  elsewhere,  there  have  not  been  wanting,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  any  great  Turf  scandal,  the  reproaches  and  invectives  of 
those  who,  standing  afar  off,  dwell  in  the  most  utter  ignorance  of 
the  subject  on  which  they  presume  to  sermonise.  Like  a  man  in 
the  pillory,  whom  the  dregs  of  society  pelt  with  no  motive  save 
that  of  mischief,  and  with  a  supreme  indifference  to  his  cause  of 
offence,  so  has  the  Turf  been  cried  down  by  a  host  of  clamouring 
jackdaws,  whose  ignorant  conceit  they  would  wish  to  appear  as  the 
reproof  of  wisdom. 

We  shall  look  forward  with  no  small  amount  of  curiosity  to  the 
treatment  of  the  betting  question  in  the  ensuing  parliamentary  session. 
Unfortunately  there  is  at  present  in  the  House  an  unusually  large 
supply  of  busybodies,  who  will  not  be  dissuaded  from  riding  their 
different  hobbies  at  the  most  unseasonable  periods,  and  who  insist 
upon  attempting  to  drown  the  tumult  of  wars  and  the  voice  of  more 
important  legislation  with  their  pharisaical  cackle.  The  author  of 
the  Sunday  Trading  Bill  will  doubtless  be  more  at  home  ia  his  sub- 
ject, should  he  again  be  entrusted  with  its  handling;  and  the  sporting 
world  will  be  curious  to  hear  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
^  converted  plunger.'  The  Home  Secretary,  too,  is  pledged  to  a 
measure  of  some  kind,  which,  from  the  long  period  allowed  him  for 
its  incubation,  should  eventuate  in  something  less  crude  and  unsatis- 
factory than  the  late  Cab  Regulations.  In  any  case  our  suspense 
will  be  in  some  measure  relieved,  and  we  shall  learn  from  the 
Government  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  abolish  /;/  Mo  both 
betting  and  betting  resorts,  or  whether,  having  put  their  hand  to  the 
plough,  they  are  inclined  to  turn  back  from  a  feeling  of  doubt  in 
the  matter  as  to  the  possibility  of  limiting  gambling  transactions  to 
any  peculiar  class.  They  can  hardly  persevere  in  the  half-measures 
which  they  are  now  so  feebly  enforcing,  and  which  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  gambling,  as  well  as  its  most  ardent  devotees,  regard 
with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  do  worse  than  swell  the  state  revenue  by  issuing  betting 
licences,  which  would  bring  in  infinitely  more  than  the  gun-tax,  and 
over  the  holders  of  which  a  perfect  system  of  control  might  be 
established.  Why  should  there  not  be  licensed  bettors  as  well  as 
licensed  hawkers  and  licensed  victuallers  ?  Is  there  no  middle  course 
of  control  between  total  suppression  of  an  evil  and  an  unfettered 
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licence  for  its  indulgence  ?  And  above  all,  does  any  grave  necessity 
for  interference  in  betting  affairs  exist  at  all^  save  in  the  minds  of 
regenerated  gamblers  and  a  section  of  prigmatical  members  who 
consent  to  become  their  mouthpieces  in  Parliament  ? 

We  cannot  better  conclude  than  in  the  words  of  one  whose 
moderate  opinions  and  true  love  of  sport  are  evidenced  in  every  page 
of  his  writings,  and  whose  gleanings  of  experience  will  ever  be  trea- 
sured up  among  the  generations  it  has  been  his  object  both  to  amuse 
and  instruct.  The  passage  is  extracted  from  *  Post  and  Paddock,' 
and  *  the  Druid*  says  : — 

*As  regards  the  mora/e  of  the  Ring,  it  must  be  allowed  that  specu- 

*  lation  is  a  normal  vice  in  man,  and  that  the  world^  with  its  usual 
^  unfairness,  will  persist  in  pouncing  on  it  when  it  is  applied  to  horses 
^  and  dogs,  and  smiles  complacently  when  it  views  it  in  connection 

*  with  "  bulls"  and  "  bears."  The  very  men  who  gamble  without 
^  scruple  in  time  bargains  and  lives  would  think  their  credit  as  fathers 
^  of  families  compromised  if  they  were  known  to  bet  on  a  horserace. 
^  Still,  while  we  point  out  this  inconsistency,  and  believe  that  the 

*  Turf  would   sicken  and  droop  without  betting,  as  completely  as 

*  commerce  and  business  without  speculation,  we  cannot  but  deeply 
^  deplore  that  men  with  ample  means  will  not  consider  such  a 
^  noble  sport  quite  amusement  enough  of  itself,  without  the  extra 

*  stimulant  of  "  the  jingle  of  the  guinea."     We  do  so  more  especially 

*  because,  as  long  as  those  who  ought  to  be  considered  its  leaders 
'  will  make  a  business  of  the  odds,  instead  of  occasionally  backing 

*  their  fancy,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  exercise  that  healthy 
^  influence  which  the  Turf  so  much  requires  to  raise  its  tone,  or 
^  speak  with  any  real  weight  in  a  crisis/ 

Amphion. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Again  we  are  in  the  snug  easy-chair  by  the  fireside  of  our  friend 
and  Mentor,  but  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  country  quarters 
will  be  put  into  requisition.  A  keen  wind  is  whirling  the  already 
brown  and  shrivelled  leaves  from  the  trees  which  grace  the  lawn, 
and,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  thst  boy  who  preceded  us 
by  a  second  or  two  at  the  gate  was  the  bearer  of  some  kind 
of  hunting  gear.  Our  friend  himself  scarcely  moves  without  casting 
an  eye  towards  the  weather-vane,  and  it  ,is  even  betting  that 
he  has  already  had  a  morning  or  two  with  the  cubs  or  the  harriers  by 
way  of  getting  himself  into  condition  for  the  more  serious  business 
that  will  come  by  the  time  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  our  readers. 
We  even  are  getting  wearied  of  occupations  which  keep  us  away 
from  the  pigskin,  and  a  patience  second  only  to  that  of  Job  is 
well-nigh  exhausted;    but  in  another  week  or  two   we  shall  be 
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at  it;  in  the  meanwhile  let  us  hear  what  our  Mentor  can  tell 
us  anent  Northamptonshire,  for  that,  he  says,  must  be  the  second 
country  on  our  list,  ^  because  it  has  sdways  oeen  allowed  to  be  the 
^  second-best  hunting  country  in  England,  the  Pytchley,  in  particular, 
'  being  said  by  Mr.  Osbaldeston  to  be  second  to  none ;  and  he 
^  had  tried  the  Quorn,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  best  in  England.' 
Although  three  packs  of  hounds  are  in  this  country,  or  portions 
of  it,  the  Pytchley  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  north  and 
centre,  and  has  a  few  meets  in  Leicestershire.  The  Hon.  G.  Fitz- 
william  has  some  on  the  north-eastern  side,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  also  comes  in  on  the  south. 
^  Let  us  begin  with  the  Pytchley/  said  he,  '  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  parish  where  formerly  there  was  an  old  mansion  built  by 
Sir  Eustace  Isham  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  called  Pytchley 
Hall,  which  in  after  years  belonged  to  the  Knightley  family. 
Here,  in  the  ^days  of  Lord  Althorp  and  Dick  Knight,  his  hunts- 
man, the  Pytchley  Hunt  Club  used  to  meet,  but  as  the  situation 
was  not  sufficiently  central  it  did  not  last  many  years.  The 
mansion,  however,  was  retained.  The  Club  has  always  been 
exceedingly  select,  and  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  money  that  can 
obtain  for  a  man  the  privilege  to  sport  the  white  collar  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  members,  as  a  very  large  donation  has,  I  know,  ere 
now  been  tendered  in  vain.' 

*  That  Dick  Knight  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
horsemen  of  his  day.' 

'  You  are  right  i  many  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  prowess ;  one 
being  that  a  gentleman  who  had  always  ridden  against  him,  but 
invariably  been  beaten,  came  out  on  a  new  horse,  and  told  Dick 
that  if  he  could  beat  him  that  day  he  would  give  him  the  horse. 
All  went  well  until  they  came  to  a  high  fence,  the  only  practicable 
part  of  which  was  between  two  trees,  or  stems  of  one  tree,  so 
narrow  that  there  was  scarcely  room  to  pass  between.  This 
Dick  did  by  putting  his  legs  up  by  the  side  of  his  horse's  neck, 
and  got  well  over.  The  gentleman,  however,  declined,  and  sent 
him  the  horse  next  day.  1  believe  Loraine  Smith  made  a  sketch 
of  him  in  the  act  of  taking  the  fence.  Another  story  is,  that, 
seeing  his  master  stop  and  look  at  a  fence  he  was  safe  over,  he 
called  out,  ''  Come  along,  my  lord ;  the  more  you  look  at  it  the 
"  less  you'll  like  it."  Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  father  of  t/ie 
Assheton  Smith,  who  at  that  time  hunted  a  gooid  deal  with  the 
Quorn,  was  a  great  rival  of  his  when  they  met,  and  Dick  Knight, 
when  on  Contract,  was  the  originator  of  the  saying  about  showing 
"  the  Quomites  the  trick."  ' 

*  Is  it  considered  as*  severe  a  country  as  the  Quorn  ?' 

^  Quite   so ;   in  fact,  its   characteristics   are   very  similar ;   like 
^  that  it  is  hr  from  level — in  fact,  may  truthfully  be  described  as  undu- 

*  lating ;   while  round  the  Hemplow  and  at  r  lecknoe  and  Staverton 

*  the  hills  are  steep  enough  to  try  the  wind  of  the  stoutest  horse. 
^  A  great  part  of  it  is  severe  m  wet  weathery  when  there   is 
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^  no  more  trying  place  in  England  than  Naseby  Field,    The  fences 

*  are  big  and  strong  to  keep  in  the  bullocks,  and  there  are  brooks 
^  that  take  some  doing,  and  several  very  nasty  bottoms.  Perhaps 
^  the  roughest  part  is  round  Dodford  Holt,  which  has  plough  on 
^  every  side  of  it,  reaching  as  far  as  Daventry.     Strangers  often 

*  imagine  that  the  country  is  all  grass,  but  there  are  such  things  as 

<  &II0W  fields,  which,  like  Jews'  post-obits  and  other  things,  are 
^  best  avoided  by  the  young  sportsman  (old  ones  will  take  care  of 
^  themselves  in  this  way),  especially  in  wet  weather,  when  the 
^  quickest  way  is  to  go  round  them/ 

<  It  is  considered  a  good  scenting  country,  is  it  not  ?' 
**  Venr  i  and  from  having  such  fine  woodlands  on  the  Rocking- 
ham Forest  side  they  can  commence  earlier  and  hunt  later  than 
most  packs.  Around  Kettering  and  Brigstock  there  is  very  little 
arable  land,  and  they  can  do  no  harm.  Those  at  Kettering, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  are  perhaps  the  finest  in 
England  :  they  contain  avenues  in  different  directions  to  the  extent 
of  seventy  miles,  and  for  cub*hunting  cannot  be  surpassed.  No 
one  knows  what  woodland  hunting  is  in  perfection  until  he  has 
been  to  Dene,  or  Geddington  Chase.' 

<  You  talk  of  woodlands,  but  all  that  I  have  seen  of  the  Pytchley 
country  is  open,  with  scarcely  a  cover  of  twenty  acres  to  be  found 
in  it.' 

'  Yes,  the  greater  portion  is  so ;  there  the  coverts  are  principally 

forse,  and  the  names  of  several  must  be  familiar  to  most  people, 
or  instance,  who  has  not  heard  of  Crick,  planted  in  18 19  by 
Sir  Charles  Knightley,  which,  by-the-way,  is  to  be  or  has  been 
stubbed  up  and  replanted ;  Waterloo,  celebrated  for  the  great  run 
on  February  2nd,  1866. — Of  this  cover  Nimrod  said,  "  I  think 
^  Waterloo  Gorse  is  the  finest  cover  I  ever  saw.  If  I  had  a 
'  foreigner  under  my  wing,  who  wanted  to  see  the  very  cream 
^  of  foxhunting,  I  would  place  him  on  the  top  of  the  little  ravine 
'  that  runs  up  VVaterloo  Gorse,  in  the  Harborough  country,  where 
^  he  would  see  a  fox  found,  and  view  him  away  over  a  country 
'  that  leaves  the  most  jaundiced  eye  nothing  to  wish." — Or  Lil- 
bourne,  which  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  best  pastures  in 
England,  and  from  which  up  to  the  Hemplow  is  as  fine  a  line 
as  can  be  found  ?  Watford,  again,  the  property  of  Lord  Henley, 
is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  best  gorses  in  this  or  any  other 
hunt,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  good  countrv.  Then  there  is 
Misterton,  famed  in  story ;  and  Braunstone  ana  Vanderplanks  are 
capitally  situated,  not  only  for  sheltering  foxes,  but  for  showing 
sport  with  them  afterwards.' 
'  Is  the  Pytchley  an  old-established  hunt  ?' 
*•  The  first  master,  to  my  knowledge,  was  Earl  Spencer,  who 

*  about  1750  had  two  kennels,  and  hunted  alternately  from  Althorp 
^  and  Pytchley.  Thus  we  see  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  coeval  with  the 

<  oldest  hunts  on  record,  and  perhaps  none,  except  the  Belvoir, 
'  Brocklesby,  and  Badminton  can  boast  of  being  longer  established. 
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Earl  Spencer  was  followed  by  Mr.  Buller,  whose  huntsman  was 
Stephen  Goodall,  afterwards  with  the  Quorn^  but  he  had  them  only 
one  season.  In  1797  the  great  John  Warde  came  to  Broughton 
Hall,  from  Oxfordshire,  and  was  master  for  thirteen  seasons,  and 
during  the  whole  time  Bob  Forfeit  was  his  huntsman.  He  had  very 
large  hounds,  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  all  for  small  ones  when  he 
first  went  to  Quorn,  used  to  designate  them  the  great  calves,  while 
others  termed  them  John  Warde's  jackasses.  Nevertheless,  they 
showed  an  extraordinary  run  from  Marston  Wood  to  Skeffington, 
in  Leicestershire,  which  Sir  Harry  Warde,  a  brother  of  John 
Warde,  saw.  This  celebrated  sportsman  was  succeeded,  in  1809, 
by  Lord  Althorp,  who  bought  his  pack,  and  with  Dick  Knight,  and 
then  Charles  King,  a  famous  horseman  (father  of  Harry  King, 
huntsman  to  the  Royal  Stag  Hounds),  hunted  the  country  up  to 
1 817.     At  this  time   Frank  Forester,  Dick  Gurney,  who  once 

i'umped  a  tremendous  gate  after  a  quick  twenty  minutes  on  Sober 
iohiuy  bought  out  of  Essex,  for  whom   he  afterwards  refused  a 
thousand.      Felton  Hervey,  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  who  was  great 
on  Benvolio  and  Sir  Marine],  on  the  former  of  which  he  jumped 
a  fence   and    brook  below  Brinworth,  thirty-one  feet  in  width, 
and  it  is  still  called  Knightley's  leap.     He  lived  until   1864,  and 
died  at  the '  great  age  of  eighty-three.     Mr.  Nethercote,  Parson 
Lucas,  Nethercote,  of  Moulton  Grange,  Peter  Allix,  Mr.  John 
Bruen,   Mr.  Fermor,  Mr.  Otway   Cave,  of  Stanford    Hall,  Sir 
David  Baird,  Mr.  Thursby,  of  Abington,    Mr.  John   Cooke,  of 
Hothorpe,  renowned  for  having  sold  a  horse  to  Lord  Plymouth 
for  600/.,  Mr.  Hanbury,  ofKelmarsh,  Mr.  Bouverie,  of  Delapre 
Abbey,  and  Mr.  Gully,  from  Newmarket,   were  all  going.     In 
1 8 19   Sir  Charles  Knightley  took   the  management,  with   Jack 
Wood  as  his  huntsman.     It  was  said  of  him  that  Charles  King 
was  his  model  huntsman,  Lord  Jersey  his  model  horseman,  and 
John  Warde   his    aversion.      He    wai    only  master    for  a  year 
or  two,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  who  had 
them  about  the  same  time.     In  1825  the  celebrated  Mr.  Musters, 
who  lived  at  Pitsford,  took  them  and  showed  extraordinary  sport. 
He  could  have  been  backed  to  leap,  hop,  run,  ride,  dance,  play 
cricket,  shoot,  skate,  or  play  tennis  with  any  man  in  England.    His 
reign  at  Pytchley  was  also  a  short  one.      During  this  time  Mr. 
Meyrick,    a   Pembrokeshire   man,   hunted    from   the   George    at 
Northampton,  Mr.  Pryse  Lewis  and  Mr.  Paul  Beniicld  also  came 
from  Northampton,  as  did    "  Jenny   Sutton,"   the  patent   Elixir 
man,  Mr.  Ongley,  who  always  rode  with  a  martingale,  Davey,  of 
Duston,  a  fine  horseman,  who  rode   over  big  places  to  sell  his 
cattle,  Mr.  Gaskell,  of  Brixworth,  a  very  hard  man,  who  after- 
wards lived  at  Somerby,  and   saw  a  great  deal  of  hunting.     He 
lived   with   Mr.    Clutterbuck,   a   Hertfordshire  man,   and   **Joe 
"  NicoU,"  of  Bayford  Bury,  in  Herts,  who  was  a  moneyer  in  the 
Mint.  In  1826  Mr.  Osbaldeston  succeeded,  with  Jack  Stevens,  Jem 
Shirley,  and  Dick  Burton,  as  his  assistants.     Like  Musters,  he 
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was  a  wonder  at  pigeon  shooting,  cricket,  steeplechasing,  and 
billiards,  and  could  walk  any  man  off  his  legs.  He  was  a  tremen- 
dous gossip,  although  rather  emphatic  in  the  field,  and  would  keep 
talking  the  whole  time  he  was  drawing  a  covert.  He  rode  short 
in  his  stirrups,  and  after  breaking  his  thigh,  shorter  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  "  he 
"  looked  like  a  big  monkey  on  a  horse."  Mr.  Vere  Isham,  brother 
of  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  could  beat  all  his  juniors,  and  bought 
horses  other  men  could  not  ride,  and  who  said  he  had  sounded  the 
depth  of  every  brook  in  the  country.  Mr.  Ambrose  Isted,  of  Ecton, 
who  then  hunted,  is  still  going,  and  although  deaf  and  dumb,  a 
capital  sportsman,  and  a  famous  dancer.  He  was  as  popular  in  the 
ball-room  as  the  hunting-field.  There  was  also  Parson  Whalley, 
of  Ecton,  Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Richard  Gough,  of  Misterton, 
Mr.  Gunning,  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Gunning,  who,  on  a  small 
ragged  grey  pony  that  would  not  have  made  15/.  in  a  fair,  jumped 
all  the  big  brooks,  one  day  clearing  the  Loatland  no  less  than 
three  times.  Sir  Edward  Mostyn,  who  had  a  fine  stud,  and  jumped 
everything  standing,  Mr.  Fortescue,  an  Irishman,  who  for  five 
pounds  would  ride  at  anything — and,  it  was  said,  would  ride  into 
Hades  for  five-and-twenty.  Captain  Pell,  of  Sywell,  afterwards 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  who  hunted  with  a  cork  leg, 
and  some  years  later  had  a  noted  old  chesuut  mare,  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford,  who  kept  harriers.  Major  Pearson,  who  went  well  on 
Bag  o*  Bones,  Old  Prosy  Bob  Grosvenor,  whose  lectures  tired 
them  all,  and  Captain  '*  Handsome  Jack"  Spalding,  of  Arthing- 
worth,  step-son  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  said  to  him,  ^*  Jack, 
^^  you  are  the  biggest  scamp  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  I  may  be,  but  I  am  not  the  ugliest." 
Osbaldeston's  reign  lasted  until  1834,  when  Mr.  Walter  Wilkins, 
who  was  member  for  Radnorshire,  had  them  for  three  seasons, 
and  Jack  Stevens  ^was  his  huntsman,  and  after  him  Mr.  George 
Payne  was  master  and  hunted  them  himself  for  one  season.' 

^  Like  the  Quorn,  the  Pytchley  appears  to  have  been  continually 
changing  masters.' 

^  Yes ;  few  since  Warde  kept  it  any  time }  but  when  we  consider 
the  expense  such  a  country  must  entail  on  the  master  over  and 
above  the  subscription,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  In  1838 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  lived  at  Abington  Hall,  boueht  two  packs, 
Mr.  Payne's,  and  the  Quorn  from  Mr.  Errington,  and  did  everything 
with  great  munificence ;  but  whether  on  the  racecourse,  when 
such  horses  as  Priam  and  Zingaree  were  in  the  market,  or  at  the 
covert  side,  his  lordship  would  have  the  best  of  everything,  and 
once  pounded  the  field  on  his  celebrated  horse  Marmion,  over  the 
Loatland  brook.  Will  Derry,  who  had  been  whip  to  Mr.  Musters, 
was  his  huntsman.  There  were  some  very  hard  men  at  this  period 
amongst  them,  Lord  Cassilis,  who  hunted  in  spectacles,  the 
Hon.  Captain  Forester,  a  brother  of  Lady  Chesterfield,  Sir  Francis 
Goodricke,  Captain  Child,  Mr.  (Ginger)  Stubbs^  and  Nelly  Holmes. 
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^  Jem  Mason,  then  in  his  prime,  was  also  an  annual  visitor  to  Brix- 
'  worth,  with  a  stud  of  horses  belonging  to  Elmore  or  Tilbury.  Lord 
^  Chesterfield's  reign  was  by  no  means  a  long  one,  and  there  seemed 
'  a  difficulty  in  getting  any  person  to  follow  one  who  had  done  things 

*  in  such  brilliant  style.     Mr.  Smith — the  other  Tom  Smith,  as  he 

*  is  calle(} — late  in  the  year,  at  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  and 
^  landowners  of  the  hunt,  was  induced  to  take  the  country.' 

*  Did  he  do  the  thing  well  ?' 

^  He  showed  good  sport  for  two  seasons,  but  his  turn  out  was 
very  different  to  his  predecessor's.  Then  for  one  season  only,  Sir 
Francis  Goodricke,  better  known  by  Meltonians  as  Frank  Holy- 
oake,  was  master.  After  him  Mr.  George  Payne,  who  lived  at 
Selby,  went  in  for  his  second  innings.  He  hunted  the  hounds 
himself,  and  did  the  thing  with  great  spirit,  and  at  no  period  of  the 
hunt's  history  was  there  better  sport  or  a  jollier  time,  and 
perhaps  no  more  popular  man  could  have  been  found  throughout 
England ;  in  fact,  so  well  was  he  liked,  that  the  electors  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  county  offered  to  return  him  to  Parliament 
free  of  expense  on  Lord  Althorp's  taking  the  title  of  Earl  Spencer. 
This  honour,  however,  he  declined.  The  leading  men  were 
Lord  Bateman,  from  Kelmarsh,  Lord  Henley,  from  Watford, 
Lord  Alford,  Lord  Clifden,  from  Brixworth,  Lord  Aberdour, 
Lord  Wodehouse,  Lord  Ogilvie,  Lord  Strathmore,  and  Captain 
Pettit,  who  was  as  noted  on  the  flat  as  his  lordship  across  country. 
Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  from  Misterton,  and  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr. 
Newdegate,  M.P.,  Mr.  Rainald  Knightley,  Mr.  Gough,  of  North 
Kilworth,  Messrs.  Gage,  P.  P.  Rolt,  Vyse,  Parker,  Whyte  Mel- 
ville, Capt.  Hibbert,  from  Bilton  Grange,"  Mr.  Mildmay  Clerk, 
of  Spratton,  Messrs.  Geary,  Cathcart,  Wingfield,  and  Colville, 
from  Brixworth,  and  Mr.  Bevan,  then  on  raddlebox.  a  noted 
timber  jumper,  Mr.  Hipwell,  and  Mr.  Lovell,  of  Winwick  Warren  : 
all  went  well.' 

*  Was  Mr.  Payne  long  master  ?' 

^Six  seasons.  He  resigned  in  184910  Lord  Alford,  who  died 
^  during  the  season  of  185 1,  when  Mr.  Cust  acted  as  manager,  and 
'  then  the  Hon.  Frederick  Villiers,  of  Sulby,  took  them  for  one 
^  season,  with  Charles  Payne  as  his  huntsman,  and  that  prince  of  whips, 

*  Jack  Woodcock.  In  the  year  1852  Lord  Hopetoun,  who  had 
'  just  left  Oxford,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  during  this  period  Sir 

*  Francis  Head,  Major  Pearson,  Capt.  Arkwright,  Mr.   Bingham 

*  Newland,  Mr.  E.  C.  Burton,  of  Daventry,  Mr.  Drury  Wake,  and 

*  Mr.  B.  J.  Angell,  of  Lubbenham,  Capt.  Boyd,  Mr,  Atty,  of  Rugby, 

*  and  Harborough  Brown,  all  went  to  the  front.' 

^  I  presume  the  thing  was  done  liberally  under  this  management  ?' 

^  You  are  right,  and  not  only  liberally  but  well :    the  kennel  and 

^  stud  were  both  first-rate,  and  Charles  Payne  to  carry  the  horn,  and 

^  Jack  Woodcock  to  turn  the  hounds  to  him,  left  nothing  to  be  de- 

^  sired,  while  an  extra  day  a  week  was  put  on   for  the  hunting  of 

*  unfashionable  or  remote  pls^c^s.     The  second  whip's  name  being 
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*  John  Fox,  it  was  said  "  they  were  never  without  a  fox,'*  And  all 
^  was  done  at  his  lordship's  own  expense,  and  without  subscription  of 

*  any  sort/ 

*  That  extra  day  for  the  rough  countries  was  a  wise  measure  ?' 

*  Yes,  nothing  contributes  more  to  sport  than  hunting  a  country 
^  regularly  all  through  both  rough  and  smooth.  If  it  is  not  done 
^  foxes  are  destroyed  in  the  neglected  portions,  and  they  soon  drain  the 
^  more  fevoured  coverts.    But  his  lordship  was — I  am  pleased  to  say 

*  is — a  first-rate  sportsman,  and  a  capital  judge  of  both  hounds  and 
^  horses.  The  chesnut  Firstflight  and  a  grey  mare  were  especially 
'  well  known  during  his  mastership  of  the  Pytchley :  when  sold 
^  Mr.  Tattersall  said  it  was  the  best  stud  for  its  extent  he  had  ever 

*  seen  in  the  yard.  The  celebrated  firown  Stout  has  been  twice  in 
^  his  lordship's  possession,  having  been  sold  to  Lord  Spencer  and 
'  again  purchased  from  him,  and  few  grander  hunters  have  ever  been 

*  seen.' 

'  Earl  Spencer  succeeded  Lord  Hopetoun  in  the  mastership,  did 

*  he  not  ?' 

*  No;  when  Lord  Hopetoun  retired  in  1856  the  Hon.  F.  Villicrs 
^  and  the  Hon.  £.  Cust  were  jointly  masters,  Charles  Payne  still 
^  hunting  the  hounds,  and  this  arrangement  continued  until  1862, 
^  when  Lord  Spencer  took  them,  hunting  the  country  entirely  at 
^  his  own  expense ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  man  was 
^  ever  seen  who  could  manage  a  field  better  than  his  lordship  ;  and 
^  every  one  knows  that  a  meet  at  Crick,  or  some  other  famous 
'  place,  is  no  small  trial  of  skill  in  this  respect.  In  1864  his 
'  lordship  resigned,  and  Mr.  John  Anstruther  Thomson  gave  up  the 

*  Fife  and  took  the  Pytchley.  If  ever  the  right  man  was  in  the 
'  right  place  it  was  here,  when  one  of  the  finest  sportsmen  ever  seen 

*  was  hunting  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  England  ;  for  he  took 

*  the  horn  himself  when  Charles  Payne  left  and  went  to  Wynnstay 

*  in  1S65,  after  having  been  nineteen  years  with  the  Pytchley;  and  I 
^  have  mostly  heard  but  one  opinion  as  to  his  great  capabilities  as  a 

*  huntsman,  and  a  right  worthy  pupil  of  merry  John  Walker,  who 
^  blooded  him,  he  has  proved.' 

*  He  began  very  early,  did  he  not  V 

*  Yes ;  his  father  having  been  Master  of  the  Fife  he  learned  all 
'  about  hounds  and  hunting  in  boyhood,  and  when  in  the  army  kept 
^  both  staghounds  and  foot  beagles.  In  fact,  wherever  his  regiment 
^  was,  such  hounds  as  were  most  suitable  to  the  country  were  to  be 
'  found  at  work ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  his  memoir  in  ^^  Baily  "  that 

*  he  is  the  only  huntsman  who  ever  had  a  colonel  for  a  whip. 
^  His  sport  during  the  years  he  hunted  the  country  has  been  first- 

*  rate ;  and   of  course   no   one   whose   ideas    extend    beyond    the 

*  confines  of  his  own  parish  is  ignorant  of  the  great  Waterloo  run 
^  which  occurred  in  1866,  and  has  provoked  as  much  discussion  as 
^  any  event  that  has  happened  within  the  same  period.' 

*  Ay  ?     What  is  your  opinion  of  that  run  ?* 

*  Why,  that  it  was  certainly  rather  too  much  of  a  gooJ  thinj  to 
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*  be  pleasant,  but  at  the  same  time  a  fine  proof  of  the  pluck  and 
^  perseverance,  both  of  the  hounds  and  their  huntsman.     A  capital 
'  thing  if  you  were  not  in  it,  in  fact/ 
*  Heterodox  opinions,  my  friend.' 

^  Perhaps  so,  but  candid  ones ;  I  can  see  no  pleasure  in  kicking 
a  horse  along  for  an  hour  or  two  after  he  is  tired,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  from  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour  is  enough  for  any  man, 
horse,  or  hounds,  to  thoroughly  enjoy,  and  I  care  not  to  see  more ; 
it  is  as  bad  one  way  as  the  ten-minute  scurries  are  on  the  other. 
At  the  same  time,  I  honour  the  men  and  horses  who  can  stay  to 
the  end  of  such  a  run.' 

'  Family  considerations  induced  Mr.  Thomson  to  give  up  the 
country,  in  the  spring  of  1869,  and  the  present  master  is  Mr. 
Craven,  who  does  the  thing  in  capital  style,  mounting  the  men 
well,  and  even  going  so  hr  as  to  have  their  clothes  made  by  Poole. 
His  first  season  was  successfiil  with  regard  to  sport,  and  he  handled 
the  horn  successfully  himself,  while  Roake  v/2LsAors  de  cotnbat  from 
foils,  which  was  pretty  well  half  the  season,  as  he  had  rather  a 
liberal  allowance  of  them ;  so  that,  at  any  rate,  we  may  say  he  has 
made  a  promising  ddbAt  Mrs.  Craven  is  also  a  constant  attendant 
in  the  field,  and  right  well  she  goes  when  hounds  run.  There 
are  some  good  sportsmen  going  at  the  present  time  with  the  Pytch- 
ley,  Mr.  R.  L.  Bevan,  of  Brixworth,  as  hard  a  man  in  his  best  day 
as  ever  was  seen,  who  has  the  happy  knack  of  making  his  horses  do 
just  what  he  wishes.  Last  season  he  was  riding  a  black  or  brown 
for  which  he  had  refused  a  very  long  figure.  Mr.  Mildmay  Clerk, 
of  Spratton,  who  looks  well  after  the  coverts ;  Mr.  Langham,  of 
Cottesbroke,  the  Secretary  of  the  hunt;  Col.  and  Mrs.  Arthur, 
of  Walcot ;  Col.  Mayo ;  Capt.  Ashby,  of  Naseby  Woolleys ; 
Mr.  J.  Truman  Mills,  of  Highfield  House ;  Mr.  H.  Nethercotc, 
of  Moulton  Grange ;  Mr.  Angerstein,  of  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  ; 
Capt.  Cooper,  of  Thornby;  Capt.  Hazlehurst,  of  Misterton  ; 
Mr.  Oliver,  of  Oxenden  ;  Mr.  Naylor,  of  Kelmarsh  ;  Sir  Frederick 
Home,  of  Long  Buckby  ;  Mr.  Everett,  of  Hothorpe,  whose  covers 
always  hold  a  k>x,  although  they  have  but  little  rest,  being  drawn 
at  least  once  a  week  by  these  hounds  or  Mr.  Tailby's ;  nor 
must  we  forget  Mr.  Topham,  of  the  Hemplows  ;  Mr.  Morrice,  of 
Catthorpe  ;  Mr.  Hanbury,  of  Clipston  ;  Capt.  Woodrop,  of 
Bosworth ;  and  Mr.  Ewens  Bennett,  of  Marston  Hall.  Among 
non-residents,  the  Pytchley  coufttry  has  no  better  friend  than  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  has  lots  of  foxes  all  over  his  property, 
well  cared  for  by  his  head  keeper,  John  Fletcher.  The  Duke 
of  Cleveland  is  also  the  proprietor  of  some  fine  coverts,  well 
looked  after  by  Mr.  Scarth,  who  was  once  a  manager  of  the 
Durham.  Also  there  are,  although,  happily,  not  absentees, 
Mr.  George  Watson,  of  Rockingham  Castle  j  Mr.  Stopford,  of 
Drayton  Park ;  and  Mr.  Tryon,  of  Bulwick,  a  real  old  English 
gentleman  and  capital  sportsman,  who,  however,  divides  his 
affections  between  the  Pytchley  and  Fitzwilliam,  whp  h^ve  also 
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*  the  privilege  of  drawing  Bulwick.     The  Pytchley  farmers  are  a 

*  rare  lot  of  fellows,  and  amongst  them  we  may  name  Mr.  Topham, 

*  of  the  Hemplow,  who  is  a  man  and  a  half,  Mr.  Drage,  of  Holcot, 

*  who  is  a  pretty  regular  exhibitor  at  Islington,   as  is  Mr.  Henry 

*  Saunders,   and   Mr.   John  Woods,  of   Brampton  ;    Mr.  Charles 

*  Hewitt,  of  Draughton ;  Tom  Turnell,  the  Miller  of  Irchester,  a 

*  grand  fellow,  and  well  known  with  the  Oakley ;  Levi  Bagshaw, 

*  of  Grafton  Underwood,  one  of  the  right  sort ;  Matthew  OJdacre, 

*  the  best  man  of  his  weight  in  the  country.     Mr.  William  Daniels, 

*  of  Misterton ;  Mr.  Bury  Congreve,  of  Harborough  Magna ;  Mr, 
'  Cooke,  of  Streetfield ;  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Swinford  Lodge ;  Mr.  H. 

*  Atterbury,  of  West  Haddon ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowley ;  Mr.  Bulling, 

*  of  Toft ;  Mr.  Norton,  of  Newbyld  j  Mr.  W.  Hipwell,  of  Wal- 

*  cote,  and  Mr.  John  Bennett,  of  Bosworth  Grange.' 

*  I  think  the  Hon.  George  F.  Fitzwilliam's  country,  called  the 

*  Milton,  joins  the  Pytchley,  does  it  not  ?' 

^  Yes,  on  the  north-eastern  side ;  it  includes  also  a  part  of  Hun- 
'  tingdonshire.' 

*  Of  what  character  is  it  f  * 

*  Very  little  inferior  to  the  Pytchley ;  like  it,  it  has  large  grass- 
fields,  and  there  are  some  fine  woodlands  round  Milton,  which 
reach  nearly  to  Stamford.  For  quite  a  century  the  kennels  have 
been  at  Milton.  Will  Deane  hunted  them  during  the  time  of  the 
fourth  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  died  in  1833,  and  carried  the  horn 
for  upwards  of  forty  years;  Will  Newman  and  Will  Lambert 
were  his  whips.  After  his  death  John  Clarke  was  huntsman  two 
seasons,  and  in  1 821  came  one  of  the  greatest  huntsmen  that 
ever  lived,  Tom  Sebright.  At  that  time  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  a 
kennel  at  Oundle  and  another  at  Conington,  in  Yorkshire,  from 
which  he  hunted  the  Wentworth  country  up  to  1845,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Badsworth.  Few  men  had  seen  more  hunting  or 
knew  more  about  it  than  Sebright.  Before  he  came  to  Milton  he 
had  lived  with  Mr.  Musters,  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Osbal- 
deston.  Among  his  pupils  were  Dick  Burton,  Will  Rose, 
and  Will  Head,  and  latterly  George  Carter,  who  came  in  1842, 
and  is  now  huntsman.  As  a  proof  of  his  talent,  Mr.  Musters 
used  to  say  that  he  considered  it  the  highest  compliment  to 
be  compared  to  him.  He  bred  the  hounds  very  beautiful,  but 
they  are  said  to  be  lighter  of  bone  and  not  quite  so  powerful  as 
some  other  crack  packs.  The  Hon.  C.  W,  Fitzwilliam  gave  up 
in  1867,  and  the  present  master  then  took  them. 

*  Like  their  neighbours  the  Fitzwilliams  have  never  been  wanting 
in  good  men,  and  going  back  no  further  than  1840  we  find  a  lot, 
some  of  whom  are  still  going,  others,  let  us  hope,  have  gone  to 
happier  hunting  fields.  There  was  Lord  Aboyne,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  Lord  Sherard,  Lord  Sandwich,  Mr.  Tryon, 
of  Bulwick ;  Captain  Reynolds,  of  Paxton,  Lord  Cardigan's  black- 
bottle  man  5  Mr.  Henry  Onslow,  of  Great  Stoughton,  who  went 
-well  on  Screwdriver ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Chafy,  on  the  Dean  or  York, 
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who  never  cared  what  distance  he  went  to  meet  hounds,  and  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  some  rare  weight-carriers  with  the  Brookside  or 
Brighton  harriers.  Johnny  Starkcy  was  another  well  known  at 
Cambridge  and  with  the  Fitzwilliam.  He  rode  well :  nobody 
turned  out  neater  or  was  fonder  of  a  glass  of  old  port  after  the 
day  was  over.  More  parsons  hunted  in  this  country  than 
perhaps  any  other,  among  whom  were  Parson  Theed,  a  very  good 
sportsman,  Parson  Edmonds,  of  Peterborough,  Parson  Hopkinson, 
and  little  Parson  Simonds,  who  went  well  on  a  pony,  also 
the  Rev.  William  Wing,  of  Stibbington,  a  very  good  old  man,  who 
always  had  a  joke  and  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  Paddy 
Marsh,  of  Hamerton.  Mr.  Charles  Bevill,  so  well  known  on  the 
flat  and  between'  the  steeplechase  flags,  also  hunted  here,  and  is 
now  going  with  the  Baron  and  Selby  Lowndes.  Mr.  Vipan,  a 
very  good  man  with  hounds ;  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Sutton,  a  capital 
sportsman ;  Mr.  Kirby,  of  Glapthorn,  a  good  old-fashioned  farmer, 
who  is  still  going ;  Mr.  Wright,  of  Castor,  a  very  big  man ;  and 
Mr,  Tomlin,  of  Peterborough,  who  had  four  sons  turned  out  very 
neatly.  Also  the  hard-riding  Hugh  Boar,  who  said  when  they 
killed  a  fox  in  his  home  close,  ^^  That  the  hounds  ran  so  fast  he 
^'  did  not  remember  where  he  was  until  he  saw  his  old  mother." 

*  Then  Dick  GoodlifFe,  of  Wood  Walton,  was  a  very  good  rider, 
and  Billy  Jenkins,  who  kept  the  George  at  Huntingdon,  was 
another  nard  one.  The  Birds  of  Yaxley  went  well,  and  do  so 
now,  and  Dick  Martin,  of  Brampton  Lodge,  was  a  very  smart 
fellow,  no  nobleman  turned  out  better.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  Lord  Carysfort,  of  Elton  Hall,  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
of  Kimbolton  Castle,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  of  Burghley  House, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Heathcote,  Corrington  Castle,  Lord  Lilford,  Lilford  Hall, 
T.  J.  P.  Jodrell,  of  Cotterstock  Hall,  Lord  Sandwich,  Hinchin- 
broke.  Lord  Huntly,  Lord  Folkestone,  Mr.  Farquharson,  of 
Apethorpe,  Mr.  Marshall,  Huntingdon,  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells,  from 
his  Bungalow  at  Stilton,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Johnstone,  from  the 
Old  Haycock,  and  there  are  no  better  men  to  hounds  in  this 
or  any  other  country  than  Frank  Gordon,  of  Thornhaugh,  and 
Alec  Goodman,  who,  at  the  Grand  National  Hunt  Steeplechases 
at  Market  Harborough  in  1863,  rode  three  successive  winners, 
an  achievement  unequalled  in  one  day.  William  Trayler,  of 
Sibson,  where  there  is  always  a  good  lunch  and  hearty  welcome, 
and  ^^  drat  that  old  fox,  he  took  another  of  the  Mrs.'s  geese  last 
"  night  J  kill  him  if  you  can."  Tom  Percival  is  still  to  the  fore, 
and  his  sons,  Tom  and  Charles,  show  themselves  regular  chips  of 
the  worthy  old  block.' 

'  The  Pytchley  have  another  aristocratic  neighbour  in  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  pack  V 

*'  Yes  ^  a  century  ago  or  thereabouts,  Augustus  Henry,  [the  third 
Duke,  originated  the  pack.  His  brother  Charles,  Lord  South- 
ampton, then  kept  a  handsome  pack  of  beagles  near  Guildford, 
and  the  Duke,  when  Prime  Minister,  often  went  down  from  towli 
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to  hunt  with  them.  Tom  Rose  was  his  huntsman,  and  renowned  for 
his  fine  horsemanship,  his  melodious  voice,  and  his  courtly  manner. 
He  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  according  to  his  own  account  never  got 
any  older  than  seventy-four,  at  which  age  he  went  like  a  boy  to  his 
hounds ;  he^must  however  have  been  living  long  after  that,  and  getting 
on  for  ninety  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  retired  about  1821, 
and  was  succeeded  by  George  Carter.  He  was  whipped  into,  at 
the  latter  part  of  his  career,  by  Ned  Ellam,  and  his  son,  Ned  Rose. 
The  hunt  uniform  in  these  early  days  was  light  green,  but  the 
servants  wore  dark  green.  Many  good  men  were  going  with  the 
Grafton  at  this  time,  amongst  them  Lord  Jersey,  whose  rivalry 
with  Tom  Rose  was  very  strong ;  and  a  friend,  who  kindly  gave 
me  most  of  these  particulars,  remembers  now  the  delight  he  had  in 
following  the  pair  over  a  brook  near  Whistley  Wood.  There 
were  also  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  brother  of  the  Duke,  who 
lived  at  Wlcken  Park,  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Penryhn, 
Sir  Hugh  Hoare,  of  Lillingston  Lovell,  and  Sir  William  Wake,  of 
Courteenhall.  Lord  L^^nedoch  lived  at  Cosgrove  Priory,  and 
^had  the  largest  stud  in  the  country,  who,  though  nearly  blind,  was 
a  most  formidable  man,  as  was  his  old  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Hare. 
Sir  Henry  Ward,  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  Sir  F.  Shuckburgh,  and 
Mr.  Bayley,  of  Shenley,  who  was  exceedingly  popular  and  always 
called  "  Stunnin?  Joe  Bayley."  Mr.  Edward  Bennett,  of  Brad- 
well  Abbey,  Nlr.  RatcliiFe,  of  Stonebridge,  and  Mr.  Penfold,, 
of  Milton.  Mr.  Selby  Lowndes  began  hunting  towards  the 
end  of  Tom  Rose's  time.  But  stay,-  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
the  greatest  character  of  all,  I  mean  the  Rev.  Loraine  Smith,  Rector 
of  Passenham.  He  was  the  neatest  man  in  his  huntiqg  dress  in 
England,  and  his  boots  were  so  marvellously  polished,  that  Count 
D'Orsay  once  sent  to  know  where  he  got  the  stufF,  but  Loraine  kept 
his  secret  and  would  not  tell  him.  He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  as 
was  Mrs.  Loraine  and  their  two  daughters,  and  latterly  he 
kept  a  man  servant  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  go  out  with 
the  hounds  and  bring  him  back  all  the  news.  His  stables, 
and  saddle-room,'  especially,  were  a  wonderful  sight.  He  rarely 
dressed  two  days  alike,  so  that  he  had  an  enormous  wardrobe, 
and  when  he  died  it  was  said  that  he  had  seventy  pairs  of 
trousers.  He  was  very  fond  of  burning  incense  in  his  draw- 
ing-room, which  he  called  a  high-bred  smelL  He  was  capital 
company,  full  of  anecdote,  but  very  eccentric.  As  soon  as 
dinner  was  announced  he  would  rise  up  and  always  said  grace  in 
the  passage,  explaining  to  any  stranger  that  he  did  so  in  order  that 
the  soup  might  not  get  cold.  On  one  occasion  when  there  was 
a  party  of  men  at  breakfast,  and  all  were  laughing  and  talking, 
save  one  who  was  eating  all  he  knew,  and  not  joining  in  the 
conversation,  or  even  laughing  at  it,  Loraine  said  to  him,  ^'  Why 
**  B — ,  you  are  like  a  bagpipe,  you  never  open  your  mouth 
until  your  belly  is  full."  In  his  garden  there  was  a  small 
necessary  edifice  which  had  a  black  door,  and  painted  on  it  in  large 
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white  letters  picked  out  with  red,  ^^  Parva  Domus  Magna  Quies." 
His  curate  had  always  to  be  provided  on  Sundays  with  two  sermons 
and  to  call  at  the  Parsonage  before  the  morning  service.  If 
Loraine  felt  in  the  humour  to  preach  he  intimated  his  intention  by 
saying,  '^  Well,  I  think  I  shall  have  a  touch  at  you  to-day." 
When  preaching  he  would  occasionally  look  hard  at  some  indi- 
vidual in  the  congregation,  and  say,  "  Well,  what  have  you 
^^  got  to  say  against  that  V*  but  he  never  would  call  his  parishioners 
his  dearly-beloved  brethren,  as  he  said,  '^  He  never  could  so 
*^  denommate  those  dirty-fingered  chaps."  Once  coming  to  the 
church  and  finding  only  three  persons  there,  he  remarked,  ^^It's  no 
^^  use  preaching  to  you  ;  had  you  not  better  come  to  my  house  and 
"  have  a  pint  of  beer  ?"  and  they  went.  He  was  buried,  at  his 
particular  wish,  in  a  suit  of  evening  clothes  and  a  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  as  was  his  father  before  him. 

^  About  this  time  a  thing  happened  illustrative  of  the  sagacity  of 
foxes.  Some  cubs  were  taken  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  branded  and 
sent  into  the  Suffolk  country.  The  following  winter,  after  a  good 
run  in  Northamptonshire,  one  of  the  branded  cubs  was  killed, 
having  found  its  way  back.  A  similar  instance  also  occurred  with 
hounds.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  gave  the  Duke  of  Grafton  a 
couple  of  hounds.  The  first  day  they  were  taken  out  one  was 
lost ;  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  wrote  to  say  he 
had  returned  to  Raby  Castle. 

^  George  Henry,  the  then  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  gave  up  the 
country  to  Lord  Southampton  in  1838,  and  sold  the  hounds  to 
Mr.  Assheton  Smith  for  a  thousand  guineas,  was  renowned  for  his 
urbanity  and  courtesy  to  everybody  in  the  hunting  field.  The 
bargain  was  made  by  Sir  William  Wake,  and  George  Carter  was 
sold  with  the  hounds. 

*  In  1853  ^ord  Southampton  took  what  is  now  called  Mr.  Selby 
Lowndes'  country ;  in  conformity  with  an  arrangement  when  the 
Duke  gave  it  up  in  1843  a  portion  was  lent  to  Mr.  Lowndes 
on  the  understanding  that  if  one  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  fomily 
took  the  hounds  it  was  to  be  given  up. 

^  During  Lord  Southampton's  time,  Butler  from  the  Badsworth, 
Ben  Morgan,  Simpson,  and  old  George  Beers  were  his  hunts- 
men, the  latter  three  different  times  between  1843  ^"^  1862. 
After  that  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton  (then  Lord  Euston) 
became  master,  and  the  kennels  were  brought  back  from  Whittle- 
bury to  Wakefield  Lawn,  near  Towcester,  and  Mr.  Lowndes 
returned  to  his  old  country.  His  hounds  are  first-rate,  well 
turned  out,  and  very  well  hunted  by  Frank  Beers.  The  Duke 
rarely  interferes,  but  when  he  does  it  is  always  to  the  purpose ; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  field  is  in  much  better  order  than  many 
others,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  masters  generally  do  not  follow  his 
example.  Amongst  the  regular  attendants  are  Sir  Rainald 
Knightley,  of  Fawsley ;  Mr.  Valentine  Knightley,  of  Preston 
Capes;    Mr.  F.  W.    Rhodes,  of  Floorej    Mr.    E.  E.   Burton, 
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*  of  Davcntry,  a  very  fine  horseman  ;  and  Mr.  Oliver,  in  his 
^  phaeton,  who  thus  sees  as  much  as  most,  while  of  the  farmers, 
^  perhaps  nobody  goes  better  than   Mr.  Elliot,  well  known  as   a 

*  judge,  at  the  horse  shows.' 

'  Is  the  country  equal  to  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  ?* 

*  I  think  not ;  from  a  riding  point  of  view  in  parts  it  is  heavy, 

*  with  strong  fences ;  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  woodland,  and  on 
'  the  whole  it  is  not  equal  to  the  Pytchley,  but  a  huntsman  has  fewer 

*  difficulties  to  put  up  with,  as  the  fields  are  smaller  and  not  so  eager. 

'  It  extends  north  to  about  Preston  Capes,  south  to  Two  Mile 

*  Ash,  near  Whaddon,  east  to  Salcey  Forest,  and  west  to  Brackley, 
^  bordering  on  the  Bicester  country,  extending  over  a  large  portion 
^  of  Northamptonshire  and  part  of  Bucks.* 

'  The  Duke's  meets  can  be  reached  from  Towcester,  Stoney 
'  Stratford,  Newport  Pagnel,  Brackley,  Bletchley,  and  Buckingham.* 

*  Ay,  that  reminds  me  we  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  accom- 
'  modation. 

^  First,  then,  Northampton  being  the  principal  town,  is  well  served 
^  with  trains,  although  off  the  main  North  Western  line,  and  is  only 
^  about  two  hours  from  London  by  fast  train.  It  is  a  convenient 
^  situation  for  the  Pytchley,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  some  of  the 
^  Oakley  meets.     As  to  hotels,  many  people  prefer  the   Saracen*s 

*  Head,  where  the  liquors  are  good,  to  the  George,  which  formerly 
'  was  a  great  rendezvous  of  hunting  men  ;  besides  this  there  is  the 
'  Angel.  Northampton  is  a  place  where  a  really  good  hotel  is 
^  wanted.  Weedon  may  be  reached  in  about  the  same  time,  and 
^  is  in  an  excellent  position  for  the  Pytchley,  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
^  and  some  of  the  Warwickshire  and  Bicester  meets,  but  it  is 
^  inconvenient  as  regards  the  railway,  many  of  the  best  trains 
'  running  by.  The  accommodation  is  middling  and  the  place  dull. 
'  Brixworth  is  the  centre  of  the  Pytchley  country,  and  the  Coach 

*  and  Horses  is  a  capital  old  country  inn.  Mrs.  Gage,  the  landlady, 
^  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  makes  everybody  comfortable :    there  is 

*  plenty  of  stabling,  and  it  is  far  the  best  situation  for  the  Pytchley 

*  meets.    There  is  a  station  on  the  Northampton  and  Market  Har- 

*  borough  line.  Daventry  has  the  misfortune  to  be  four  miles  off 
^  the  main  line,  and  is  consequently  very  dull     It  is  in  the  centre 

*  of  a  fine  strong  hunting  country.     The  inns  and  stabling  look  as  if 

*  they  had  not  done  much  since  the  old  coaching  days.' 

^   X  ou  are  not  holding  out  a  very  taking  picture.* 

*  Nevertheless    a  true  one.      At   Brigstock,    three   miles    from 

*  Thrapston,  a  sportsman  will  find  good  accommodation  at  the  old 
^  Three  Cocks,  where  Mr.  Merry  does  his  best  to  make  things 
^  comfortable :    this  house  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Pytchley  in 

*  the  spring,  when  they  hunt  the  Forest.  Rockingham  has  great 
^  capabilities,  and  lies  well  for  some  of  the  best  of  the  Cottesmore 

*  and  Mr.  Tailby's  meets  j  but  when  I  stopped  there  last  year  it 
^ '  had  two  great  drawbacks,  no  Sunday  trains  and  no  telegraph — 
*  *  just  the    place,  in  fiict,  for  a  bitter  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
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^  Towcester  has  the  advantage  of  communication  with  the  main 
'  line  at  Bh'sworth.  It  commands  the  best  part  of  the  Duke 
'  of  Grafton's  country.     Peterborough  is  good  for  the  Fitzwilliam 

*  and  the  Cottesmore  (by  train),  and  you  will  be  well  done  at  the 
^  Railway  Hotel :  there  is  also  first-rate  wild-fowl  shooting  in  the 

*  fens.  At  Oumjle  the  Swan  is  good  enough  for  a  night  or  two, 
^  and  at  Wellingborough  the  Hind  is  a  fair  country  inn,  as  is  the 
^  White  Hart  at  Thrapston.  This  is  not  a  bad  place  to  stay  for  the 
^  woodlands,  but  not  equal  to  Brigstock.' 


RIDING  HOBBIES. 


Pleasant  it  is,  after  long  months  passed  amidst  the  smoke  and 
bustle  and  discomfort  of  that  great  metropolis  which  is  my  aversion, 
to  wake  in  the  early  morning  and  listen  to  the  deep-toned  call 
of  the  hour  from  the  old  minster.  Pleasant  to  come  down  to  a 
meal  such  as  Yorkshire  housewives  prepare  to  great  perfection,  and 
gaze  on  a  tablecloth  from  which  '  Times '  and  *  Standard '  and 
*  Telegraph  '  are  absent.  Fortune  attend  ye  all,  well-loved  friends, 
but  it  does  me  good  to  miss  sight  of  your  familiar  faces.  Cold 
grouse,  the  ham  for  which  old  £bor  stands  unrivalled,  the  muffins 
that  never  taste  so  well  elsewhere,  will  be  the  better  relished  without 
a  preliminary  five  minutes  with  the  Kins  and  Fritz  and  Moltke. 
For  a  day  or  two  I  will  forget  that  blood  is  being  shed  like  water 
and  an  empire  on  the  point  of  overthrow.  Let  me  for  forty-eight 
hours  fall  behind  the  world  and  wot  not  of  the  doings  of  king  or 
kaiser.  Quiet  and  pleasant  are  the  rugged  old  York  streets  as  I 
turn  down  Petergate  for  an  early  stroll,  and  a  mitrailleuse  might  do  its 
worst  between  the  bar  and  Clifton  without  scratching  skin,  so 
deserted  is  the  path.  Verily  the  good  folks  of  the  town  are  little 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fresh  pure  air  of  the  forenoon, 
and  their  stay-at-home  tendencies  strike  astonishment  into  the  mind 
of  the  Londoner  who  is  striding  forth  to  drink  the  breezes  that 
come  floating  in  from  the  wolds  as  he  would  the  essence  of  life 
itself.  It  may  be  that  the  York  folks  are  laid  up  in  lavender,  taking 
a  pull  to  prepare  them  the  better  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
coming  week's  sport.  In  any  case  the  worthy  citizens  keep  close 
to  their  habitations  as  a  colony  of  prairie  dogs,  and,  save  one  or 
two  red-cheeked  ladies  in  all  the  glory  of  their  Sunday  best,  I  shall 
meet  no  natives  until  I  am  well  clear  of  the  town  and  fairly  in  my 
stride  la  route  for  Skelton  gate.  And  then  what  delight  is  mine  in 
passing  once  more  between  hedges  of  familiar  shape  and  growth, 
in  gazing  on  fields  in  which  waves  soft  north-countrv  grass,  to  see 
sights  and  hear  sounds  long  missed  and  regretted!  RawclifFe — 
pregnant  with  recollections  connected  with  the  Turf — is  left  behind, 
and  Fairfield,  also  a  word  of  mark  in  recent  racing  history,  is  close 
at  hand.     There  is  a  steep  dip  in  the  road,  a  sloping  grassy  bank, 
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a  charming  copse  luxuriant  in  undergrowth,  and,  as  I  live,  black- 
berries— *  bumblekites  *  in  the  patois  of  the  county — ripening  on  an 
accessible  bush.  I  have  not  eaten  any  since  the  time  when  I  was 
slim  and  young  and  beautiful ;  and  even  in  those  days,  with  a  digestion 
as  yet  unimpaired,  they  invariably  disagreed  with  me.  And  yet  they 
look  tempting;  and  I  am  thirsty,  and  there  is  nobody  looking. 
So  I  will  even  tempt  Fate,  and,  like  our  first  parents,  transgress 
with  a  full  knowledge  that  I  am  doing  wrong.  The  bumblekites 
are  as  disagreeable  and  sour  as  was  their  bonny  namesake  whom 
once  I  gazed  upon  with  anguish  as  she  stood  mule-like  or  plunged 
viciously  in  the  Epsom  pit  on  the  Oaks  day.  Clearly  they  suit  my 
constitution  no  better  than  in  schoolboy  days,  and  if  it  was  not 
church  time,  and  that  I  dreaded  getting  mto  trouble  with  the 
local  police-constable,  I  would  knock  at  the  door  of  the  next  road- 
side public  beyond  the  toUbar  and  demand  brandy.  I  venture  as 
far  as  the  door  \  but,  alas !  all  is  barred  and  lockea,  safe  as  a  nun- 
nery. If  I  had  not  breakfasted  an  hour  before,  and  since  partially 
poisoned  myself  with  blackberries,  I  would  wait  until  one  o'clocic 
and  then  boldly  enter  and  say  that  I  had  come  to  dinner.  Tightly 
fastened  though  bars  and  windows  may  be,  they  cannot  prevent  a 
most  delicious  and  appetizing  smell  from  reaching  the  nostrils  of  the 
stranger  at  the  gate.  It  is  a  smell  that  I  know  of  old.  I  have 
come  across  it  before  in  north  country  farmhouses.  It  must,  I 
think,  proceed  from  a  goose — ^young,  savoury,  and  rapidly  approach- 
ing that  ripe,  bursting,  unctuous  state  of  brownness  the  bare  sight 
of  which  would  make  a  hermit  forget  his  vow  of  abstinence.  Hard 
by  a  corner  of  the  house  there  is  a  man— ostler,  waiter,  helper, 
or  what-not — lying  on  his  back  in  the  sun  sound  asleep.  What 
a  delightful  country,  and  what  a  happy  people  !  Who  shall  avoid 
envying  the  lot  of  folks  who  can  go  to  sleep  at  midday,  and  awake, 
without  a  care  or  a  trouble,  to  dine  off  roast  goose  i  Upon  my 
word,  though,  things  are  beginning  to  be  serious.  Here  am  I  ever  so  far 
from  York,  seriously  indisposed,  not  a  vehicle  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money,  a  public-house  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the  traveller,  and 
a  snoring  yokel  who  would  probably  rise  and  rend  me  were  I 
to  kick  him  until  he  awoke  and  then  ask  him  to  procure  assistance. 
I  would  call  upon  Mr.  Vaughan  and  state  the  case  to  him,  explain- 
ing that  unless  prompt  remedies  were  administered  I  should  be 
quite  unable  to  write  any  account  of  the  sale  at  Fairfield  to-morrow. 
But  then,  perhaps,  like  breeders  and  owners  of  horses  in  general,  he 
might  rather  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  the  dissolution  of  a  member 
of  that  dreadful  Fourth  Estate  that  is  always  meddling  with  what 
does  not  concern  it,  and  publishing  damaging  accounts  of  this 
steed  having  lost  his  trial  and  that  one  having  won  it ;  of  a  third 
having  broken  down,  and  a  fourth  turned  roarer.  Perhaps,  even 
the  fame  of  my  distinguished  abilities  may  not  have  reached  him 
at  all,  and  he  may  think  me  an  impostor  and  hand  me  over  to  the 
stablemen  as  a  fit  subject  for  the  horsepond.  There  is  water,  it  is 
true,  in  a  field  hard  by,  but  taken  internally  that  fluid  has  a  lowering 
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and  depressing  efFect  on  me  at  the  best  of  times,  and  if  swallowed 
in  connection  with  unripe  blackberries  the  effects  would,  I  antici- 
pate, be  dismal.  Cursed  was  the  hour  in  which  I  came  so  far  afield 
without  that  pocket-flask  of  right  Cognac  which  I  usually  carry  in 
case  of  fellow-travellers  falling  ill,  or  any  deserving  object  of  com- 
passion requiring  sudden  support*  Well,  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
I  suppose,  so  I  must  just  return  on  the  way  that  I  came  with 
what  speedy  ^^Yj  and  trust  that  my  good  angel,  if  he  happens 
to  have  nothing  else  on  hand,  will  keep  an  eye  upon  me  as  pain- 
fully and  in  sore  trepidation  I  make  once  more  for  the  shadow 
of  the  minster.  Clearly  my  first  essay  at  renewing  acquaintance 
with  the  Yorkshire  land  has  not  been  a  success. 

Once  within  the  streets  again  my  illness  vanishes  as  if  by  magic. 
The  helplessness  of  my  situation  when  in  the  country  had  no  doubt 
the  efFect  of  suggesting  pains  that  did  not  exist.  I  sit  down  to 
luncheon  cheerily  and  drink  my  own  restoration  to  health  in  most 
laudable  liquor  that  the  cellars  of  Marker's  Hotel  have  provided. 
After  all  there  is  nothing  like  a  turn  in  the  country  for  giving  men 
an  appetite.  If  I  had  been  in  town  now,  in  that  Wellington  Street 
haunt,  for  instance,  mentioned  before,  I  should  not  be  able  to  do 
more  than  crumble  a  biscuit,  and  with  horror  and  amazement 
should  contemplate  the  prodigies  achieved  with  knife  and  fork  by 
those  knights  of  the  pencil  whose  appetites  are  proverbial.  Whether 
the  walk  at  an  unaccustomed  hour,  or  the  prospect  of  seeing  race- 
horses, or  the  temporary  release  from  toil  has  calmed  my  mind 
and  made  me  hungry  I  know  not.  My  landlady,  however,  will 
view  the  ravages  that  I  have  committed  amongst  the  neatly-ordered 
dishes  with  amazement ;  and  if  all  the  visitors  from  Lonaon  prove 
themselves  such  trenchermen  provisions  will  be  as  scarce  and  dear 
in  York  by  the  end  of  the  week  as  they  are  in  Paris  or  Metz. 
So  well  am  I  '  done  *  by  my  Yorkshire  entertainers  that  I  am 
able  to  look  forward  to  many  forenoons  to  be  passed  by  a  sale  ring 
with  something  approaching  equanimity,  and  can  parade  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  city,  or  lounge  against  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  and  see  the  man  in  the  boat  catch  an  occasional  dace. 
There  are  print-shop  windows  to  stare  into,  which  is  a  great 
amusement  to  one  who  has  no  time  for  such  vanities  in  town ;  and 
I  marvel  that,  with  such  a  sporting  community  to  appeal  to,  and 
with  the  races  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  so  few  pictures  of  gal- 
loping or  quiescent  cracks,  so  few  photographs  of  jockeys  are  to  be 
seen,  so  small  a  display  of  racing  literature  appears.  Sporting  news- 
papers are  nowhere  to  be  seen,  handicap-guides  appear  to  be  unattain- 
able as  the  lost  books  of  Livy.  I  do  not  wonder  so  much  at  not 
meeting  with  t/ie  magazine,  for  no  doubt  the  copies  are  all  sold  at  a 
premium  within  a  few  minutes  of  their  arrival  from  London.  Once 
I  venture  as  far  as  Knavesmire,  and  wander  about  amongst  the  skeleton 
booths  behind  the  Grand  Stand.  The  people  busy  in  erecting  and 
stocking  them  are  friendly,  and  converse  with  me  amicably.  These 
harmless  folks  little  wot  of  my  real  avocation,  or  they  would  pro- 
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bably  mistrust  and  look  upon  me'with  anything  but  favour.  ^  WritinS 
*  chaps '  are  rather  at  a  discount  amongst  a  certain  class  of  trades* 
people  all  over  the  world.  As  it  is  I  am  made  a  good  deal  of  and 
treated  with  the  respect  and  deference  due  to  one  of  my  distin- 
guished appearance  and  agreeable  manner.  The  behaviour  of  the 
honest  folks  might  well  be  imitated  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  still  satis- 
factory to  find  that  so  much  discrimination  and  power  of  apprecia- 
tion exists  amongst  the  Yorkshiremen.  I  have  always  contended 
that  they  were  the  cleverest  folk  in  the  world,  and  the  opinion  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  of  late.  Still  to  one  of  a  modest  and 
retiring  disposition  the  pitch  of  popularity  to  which  I  find  myself 
elevated  is  rather  embarrassing.  As,  for  Instance,  after  par- 
taking modestly  of  pale  ale  and  expressing  satisfaction  therewith, 
it  is  startling  to  find  the  opinion  publicly  advertised  by  the 
vendor,  who  rushes  to  the  entrance  of  his  booth  and  proclaims 
to  all  whom  it  may  or  may  not  concern  in  a  voice  that  might 
have  been  heard  at  Fulford  that  ^  the  gentleman  fra  London  says 
'  it's  t*  best  beer  he's  hed  for  ivver  sa  lang  !*  The  appreciation 
of  my  judgment  is  no  doubt  gratifying,  but  I  don't  think  that  I 
am  in  such  good  odour  afterwards  with  the  rival  dispensers  of  the 
noble  British  beverage. 

So  the  time  wears  on  until  the  morning  of  the  first  sale  day  arrives, 
and  then  the  Ridings  mount  another  of  their  hobbies,  and  throng  to 
Knavesmire  to  watch — with  such  interest  as  Yorkshiremen  alone  can 
feel — the  progress  of  the  yearling  sales.  The  sun  shines  merrily  on 
the  motley  group  collected  about  the  sheds  and  rails,  that  the  enter- 
prise of  a  worthy  citizen  has  caused  to  be  erected  near  the  entrance 
to  the  famous  race-ground,  and,  relieved  from  dread  of  wet  Jackets, 
good  humour  and  expectation  are  pictured  on  every  face.  Lewy — 
whose  face  is  familiar  to  every  seller  and  buyer  of  blood  stock  in  the 
land  —  stands  prepared  with  |sheaves  of  catalogues,  and  distributes 
them  amongst  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  entitled  to  'the  privilege 
with  unsparing  hand.  What  a  host  of  Turf  celebrities  are  waiting  for 
Mr.  Tattersall's  arrival  I  That  spare,  weatherbeaten,  and  yet  smiling 
and  hearty-looking  old  gentleman  knows  more  of  Knavesmire  than 
you  or  I  can  tell  him,  take  my  word.  The  hand  that  to-day  grasps, 
not  feebly,  an  ashen  stick,  has  wielded  whalebone  right  vigorously  in 
its  time,  and  the  knees  that  still  support  their  master  firmly,  have 
pressed  the  sides  of  many  a  steed  renowned  in  Turf  story.  How  many 
years  ago  is  it  since  Streatham  and  Carouser  carried  this  veteran  over 
the  very  ground  we  stand  on  ?  How  many  since  the  afterward  Leger 
winner  Matilda  was  a  two-year-old,  and  beat  Moonshine  and  Reviewer 
over  the  York  T. Y.C,  ?  His  name  was  one  of  note,  I  fancy,  when 
the  chocolate  of  Hornby  was  borne  by  Redstart  and  Lady  Mowbray, 
by  Lot,  and  Valparaiso,  and  Marianne.  If  so  minded,  the  cheery 
old  hero  could  tell  us  tales  of  memorable  rides  on  Little  Red  Rover 
and  Connoisseur,  at  Epsom,  and  of  a  certain  day  when  the  snow 
came  down  as  Bloomsbury  won  the  Derby.  He  remembers  well,  I 
think,  the  colour  of  Cossack's  ears  -,  and  he  heard  the  crowd  roar  as 
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Springy  Jack  rushed  up  to  Surplice  on  the  Surrey  Downs.  That 
wiry  form  has  borne  the  blue-and-white  stripes  of  Mr.  Meiklam, 
and  the  cherrv  of  Sir  Joseph,  and  the  sombre  jacket  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby.  Is  tnere  a  child  in  the  country  who  has  not  heard  of  Sim 
Templeman  ?  breathes  there  a  Tyke  who  does  not  know  and  admire 
the  veteran  ?  There,  with  high  shirt-collar  and  dangling  seals,  stands 
the  good-humoured  and  acute  trainer  from  Woodyeates,  dreaded  of 
handicappers  and  idolized  of  Cockney  backers.  For  his  own  sake  I 
hope  that  a  Cesarewitch,  Cambridgeshire,  or  Chester  Cup  may  fall 
to  him  every  year,  and  that  the  young  things  by  Man-at-Arms  and 
Promised  Land  may  develop  the  speed  of  the  hare  and  the  endur- 
ance of  the  camel.  Joseph  Dawson,  ruddy  and  smiling,  the  type  of 
a  British  yeoman  rather  than  of  a  crack  Newmarket  trainer,  ex- 
changes words  with  '  Dangerous  Tom,'  as  the  latter,  snufF-box  in 
hand,  glances  at  the  yearlings  with  wary  and  experienced  eye. 
Coates,  brown  as  a  Hungarian  gipsy  and  gallant  in  a  scarlet  spotted 
tie,  views  the  youngsters  with  a  somewhat  slightine  air,  and  clearly 
holds  them  of  no  account  beside  his  own  beloved  Vojtigeurs.  Smart 
John  Morris  loiters  on  his  road  to  the  weighing-room  to  see  what  is 
going  on  within  the  sale  ring  ;  and  natty  Jemmy  Snowden,  quite  re- 
covered from  his  Pontefract  tumble  with  Falkland,  stands  side  by 
side  with  the  recent  Benedict,  Jacob  Watson,  the  champion 
^  breaker '  of  the  North  Ccuntrie.  Steady  John  Osborne,  and  Cha- 
loner,  who  always  gives  me  the  notion  that  he  is  about  to  take  holy 
orders,  are  chatting  together  about  grouse,  or  N  minus  I,  or  some- 
thing equally  interesting  to  both.  William  I'Anson  shakes  his  head 
sagely,  as  he  tells  an  acquaintance  how  well  the  Bonny  Bell  colt,  or 
the  Borealis  filly  promise ;  and  Mr.  Carey  carries  off  tne  Press  men, 
one  by  one,  to  look  at  his  clever  Marquis  colts  as  they  parade  behind 
the  sheds.  These  gentlemen,  heavily  armed  with  catalogues,  note- 
books, and  pencils,  are  the  three  eminent  critics  if  you  please,  Mr< 
Sartor,  Mr.  Giglamps,  and  Mr.  Bright.  They  represent  very  oppo- 
site interests,  but  nevertheless  appear  to  be  on  excellent  terms  ;  and, 
if  the  means  were  handy,  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  them  crush 
a  goblet  together  ere  Mr.  Tattersall  gave  his  preliminary  *  h'em.* 
Toddling  from  box  to  box  with  his  hands  tucked  under  his  coat- 
tails,  I  can  see  a  member  of  the  magic  circle  who  should  be  at  home 
in  Yorkshire  scenes.  Not  a  buyer  to-day,  I  think,  although  in  his 
time  he  has  had  good  horses  galore;  but  I  warrant  that  his  name  will 
be  mentioned  anon,  and  there  will  be  a  little  playful  chafF  if  a  Trum- 
peter colt  or  filly  is  brought  up  to  the  hammer.  The  knights  of  the 
pencil  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  amongst  the  crowd,  but  the 
thing  is  hardly  exciting  enough  for  them,  and  as  a  rule  they  are  quite 
at  sea  when  a  horse*s  shape  or  action  is  the  subject  of  debate.  None 
the  worse  for  that,  perhaps ;  as,  to  some  of  the  fraternity,  a  little 
learning  of  the  kind  has  proved  a  very  dangerous  thing  indeed.  The 
breeders  hold  themselves  rather  aloof  as  yet,  but  they  will  close  in 
round  Mr.  Tattersall  presently,  and  then  we  shall  perhaps  see  Mr. 
Chaplin  nod,   or  Lord  Scarborough  tell  his  Commissioner  to  bi^ 
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another  hundred  for  yonder  bonnie  grey.  Mr.  Blenkiron's  white 
hat  and  blue  bird's-eye  are  already  noticeable  in  their  customary  spot, 
a  yard  or  so  behind  the  rostrum  ;  and  the  Prince  is  close  at  hand  to 
see  the  last  of  his  young  Loiterers  and  Prince  Plausibles.  A  stir  and 
murmur  in  the  crowd  tell  us  that  the  hour  for  commencing  has 
arrived,  and  there  is  a  sudden  scamper  and  crushing  to  secure  good 
places  as  Mr.  Tattersall  mounts  the  rostrum  and  speaks  a  few  hurried 
words  to  his  assistant.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  critics  to  dis- 
play their  presence  of  mind  and  determination,  and  they  come  nobly 
out  of  the  ordeal.  Precipitating  themselves  on  those  who  have 
been  beforehand  and  have  secured  comfortable  berths,  the  gallant 
scribes  push,  tread,  and  elbow  down  all  opposition.  Through  the 
thickest  of  the  press  theyjcleave  their  way ;  and,  finally,  breathlesF, 
but  cool  and  smiling,  they  lean  their  arms  on  the  rail  immediately 
below  the  auctioneer,  serenely  careless  as  to  the  angry  looks  of  dis- 
possessed sight-seers,  [or  of  the  groans  of  those  who  have  had  their 
favourite  corn  trampled  on  by  heavy  boots,  or  been  grievously  wounded 
by  a  pencil  thrust  in  the  ribs.  Now  begins  the  Babel  and  confusion 
of  tongues  with  which  some  of  us  are  only  too  ^miliar. 

'  Lot  one,  a  very  fine  filly  by — '     *  Here,  Lewey,  tell  them  to  be 

*  quick  with  those  horses  and  to  have  them  ready  to  bring  into  the 
'  ring — *     *  I  say.  Sartor,  I've  left  my  penknife  at  home ;  just  lend 

*  me — '     *  Here's  all  the  London  papers,  my  noble  sportsmen,  and 

*  a  correct — '     '  Sure  to  race ;  and  Mr.  Smith  quite  expected  he 

*  would  make  double  the  money — '     ^  And  he  said  that  if  the  copy 

*  ever  missed  again,  he  would  give  him  the  sack  without — *     *  What 

*  shall  I  say  for  lot  three  ? — '     *  Come  over  and  have  a  bit  of  dinner 

*  with  me,  and  Til  show  you  the  old — *  *  Going  at  forty-five ;  no 
'  advance  on  forty — ^     *  Keep  your  head  out  of  my  way  ;  I  can't — ' 

*  No  bone  ;  and  that  near  forefoot  is  contracted ' —    '  "  Bell's  Life," 

*  "  Sportsman,"    "  Sporting   L — "  '     *  About   fifteen   hundred  too 

*  much  for  such  a — '  '  And,  remember,  I  am  to  sell  him  !'  What 
a  medley  to  be  sure  I  No  wonder  that  every  now  and  then  the 
auctioneer  has  to  demand  silence,  or  threaten  to  have  the  newspaper 
boys  driven  away.  The  critics  are  a  great  study.  Mr.  Sartor  is 
rather  bothered  by  a  young  man  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  who 
will  persist  in  asking  him  questions  about  horses  ait  inappropriate 
times.  The  young  man  is  not  strong  on  the  subject  of 
horses,  and  cannot  belong  to  the  county.  He  must  be  a 
stranger  who  has  wandered  there  from  distant  parts.  Pre- 
sently, a  shambling  leggy  colt,  lame  all  round,  is  led  into 
the  ring,  and  seems  to  take  his  fancy  greatly.  ^  Nice 
^  horse  that,  sir,'  he  whispers  to  Mr.  Sartor,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  imparts  sterling  intelligence.  *  Yes,'  replies  that  worthy, 
drily,  ^Nice  horse  to  send  a  child  to  school  on  that  you  want 
^  to  get  rid  of.'  Mr.  Bright  looks  as  if  he  would  much  rather  be 
ten  miles  away,  and  Mr.  Giglamps,  during  the  intervals  when  he  is 
not  yawning  fearfully,  makes  memoranda  in  a  hand  that  no  expert 
could  decipher,  and  finds  fault  with  the  yearlings'  pedigrees. 
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The  breeders,  again,  are  well  worthy  of  a  little  passing  attention. 

*  The  best  colt  I  ever  brought  here/  says  breeder  number  one  to  a 
friend,  with  a  smile  of  delight  as  his  crack  lot  is  being  led  round  the 
circle.  Breeder  number  two  overhears  the  remark,  and  smiles 
scornfully  at  breeder  number  three,  who  looks  at  the  colt  and  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  as  if  to  say  that  he  always  expected  what  it  would  be 
but  is  sorry  that  it  has  come  to  this  1     ^  No  bone,'  whispers  one. 

*  Short  jumped-up  beast,' mutters  another.  *  Perfect  rat,'  or  *  Great 
^  lumbering  heavy-shouldered  brute,'  as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  opinion 
of  others.  The  no-bone  theory  appears,  however,  to  be  the 
favourite,  and  is  one  that  professionals  and  amateurs  stick  Co  alike 
with  great  steadiness  and  impartiality.  There  is  a  certain  critical 
cant,  I  remark,  that  has  a  multitude  of  disciples.  Thus  it  is  held 
by  them  that  all  the  Camerinos  must  be  handsome  horses,  the 
picture  of  their  sire ;  the  Dundees  must  have  light  fore-legs ; 
the  Blair  Athols  no  bone  below  the  knee ;  the  Newminsters  ^  sweet 

*  characteristic  heads  and  necks  ;'  the  Voltigeurs,  sour  heads  ;  the 
Cape  Flyaways  are  *  mere  ponies ;'  the  Adventurers  too  leggy. 
These  and  some  other  stereotyped  opinions  are  expressed  very  freely 
by  a  certain  class  of  lookers-on,  and  succeed  to  admiration,  save 
when  occasionally  a  mistake  in  the  catalogue,  or  failure  to  catch  the 
name  of  a  sire,  causes  an  awkwardly  wrong  shot  to  be  made,  and 
Newminster  virtues  assigned  to  a  despised  Voltigeur,  or  Saunterer's 
beauties  discovered  in  a  child  of  Young  Melbourne.  The  business 
that  is  going  on  is  not  without  interest  even  to  those  but  little 
interested  in  horseflesh.  To  a  looker-on  for  the  first  time  it  is 
marvellous  to  see  the  really  ^ood  judges  detect,  almost  instantly,  any 
imperfection  in  a  yearling  that  to  inexperienced  eyes  is  nearly 
faultless.  One,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  he  can  see  no  special 
merit,  will  go  by  rapid  bids  up  to  a  price  that  exceeds  the  income 
of  many  a  German  prince.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  caprice  in 
bidders,  let  it  be  mentioned.  A  lot  will  occasionally  hang  fire  so 
terribly  that,  after  exhausting  his  eloquence,  Mr.  Tattersall  will  in 
despair  order  it  home ;  and  as  it  is  being  hurried  away  to  make  room 
for  its  successor  some  one  will  slowly  and  reluctantly  make  an  offer 
of  a  ^  pony,'  and  then  some  one  else  will  suddenly  oppose  him,  until 
finally  the  lot  that  a  minute  before  found  no  friends  adds  to  its 
breecler's  exchequer  some  hundred  or  hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 
To-day  this  is  the  case  most  notably,  and  weary  pauses  of  the  kind 
bring  expressions  of  gloom  and  wrath  into  the  faces  of  Messrs. 
Sartor,  Giglamps,  and  Bright,  that  should  strike  terror  into  the  souls 
of  laggard  bidders.  At  last  Lot  ^7,  is  reached,  is  duly  decried  by 
the  critics,   and  led  back  again  to  his  stable.     ^  At  10.30  in  the 

*  morning,  gentlemen,'  says  Mr.   Edmund,  *  as  we  have   a  long 

*  catalogue  to  get  through.'  Purchasers  crowd  round  the  box  to 
demand  ^  orders ;'  the  crowd  slowly  breaks  up  and  troops  off  towards 
the  Grand  Stand ;  the  critics  compare  notes  and  hastily  scribble  in 
their  note-books  names  that  have  been  missed  or  prices  not  caught 
as  the  hammer  fell.      Mr.  Bright  joins  a  keen-eyed,  dark-bearded 
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gentlemen  who  is  going  to  run  a  horse  in  the  first  race,  and  they 
walk  off  together  up  the  course.  Mr.  Giglamps  must,  I  think,  be 
interested  in  agriculture,  and  he  appears  to  meditate  an  excursion  to 
view  the  neighbouring  fields,  for  as  I  leave  the  scene  of  the  sale  he 
is  muttering  to  Mr.  Sartor  something  about  a  drain.  S. 


THE  ROYAL  DEER  DRIVE. 

Mr.  Tennant,  proprietor  of  the  beautifiil  estate  of  Aultnashellagt, 
in  Ross-shirc,  having  invited  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  have  a  drive  for  deer  in  his  forest,  that  event  came  off  on  Wed- 
nesday, 5th  October.  The  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  a 
large  party  from  Dunrobin  (the  Duke's  princely  residence  in  Suther- 
landshire),  arrived  at  Aultnashellagt  on  Tuesday,  just  in  time  for 
dinner.  The  Master  of  Lovat,  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Portalloch,  Sir 
Donald  Campbell,  of  Dunstoffnoye,  Mr.  Horatio  Ross,  and  some 
others,  having  been  invited  to  meet  his  Royal  Highness,  had  pre- 
viously reached  Mr.  7'ennant's  hospitable  forest  lodge.  Next 
morning  a  good  many  gentlemen  joined  the  party  at  breakfast — ^alto- 
gether there  were  twenty-nine  sportsmen  ready  to  start  for  their 
different  passes  by  9  a.m. 

The  dav  promised  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but  seme  of 
the  older  hands  shook  their  heads,  and  pointed  to  some  fleecy  clouds 
resting  on  the  tors,  and  said  they  were  afraid  mist  might  spoil  the 
sport — a  prediction  that  proved  only  too  correct. 

Corrie  Vany  was  the  spot  fixed  on  for  the  drive,  as  it  was  known 
there  were  several  hundred  sts^  in  that  corrie ;  and  no  place  could 
be  better  adapted  for  that  description  of  Highland  sport.  The  corrie 
is  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  in  length,  and  about  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth  i  the  sides  are  very  precipitous  and 
the  scenery  grand  beyond  description.  The  Master  of  Lovat,  Capt. 
Hill,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  took  command  of  the  beaters. 

The  Prince's  station  was  at  the  top  of  the  corrie,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  place  was  chosen  for  him  where  it  was  expected  he 
would  have  the  best  chance  of  getting  shots.  A  good  deal  of  time 
was  spent  before  all  the  twenty-nine  riflemen  could  be  placed  at  their 
several  passes ;  and  those  who  had  got  first  to  their  places  amused 
themselves  by  searching  the  corrie  below  them  with  their  glasses, 
and  counting  the  deer  in  their  different  herds. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight ;  a  bright  sun  lit  up  the  wild  corrie,  and 
fully  three  hundred  stags  were  seen  quietly  feeding,  some  dozing, 
and  a  few  fighting,  about  a  thousand  feet  below  the  tor.  About  one 
o'clock,  the  herd  which  was  lowest  in  the  corrie  started  to  their 
feet,  gazed  steadily  in  the  direction  from  which  the  beaters  were 
to  come,  and  then  started  off  at  a  gallop  towards  the  top  of 
the  corrie.  All  the  other  herds  joined  them,  and  the  whole 
moved  steadily  towards  the  Prince's  pass,  where,  with  three  rifles, 
he  was  waiting  to  receive  them. 
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It  promised  to  be  a  most  successful  royal  drive ;  when,  alas  ! 
the  predictions  of  the  old  stalkers  were  verified — mist  came  rolling 
over  the  tors  and  in  a  few  minutes  completely  filled  the  corrie ;  it 
was  so  dense  a  fog  that  objects  forty  yards  ofF could  scarcely  be  seen. 
This,  for  the  time,  of  course  put  a  stop  to  the  drive,  as  the  beaters 
could  neither  see  the  deer  or  keep  a  line ;  and  there]  all  the  sports- 
men sat  at  their  passes  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  shivering,  and  I 
daresay  not  a  little  provoked. 

At  last  the  fog  rose  like  a  huge  curtain  ;  and,  to  the  joy  of  all, 
the  greater  part  of  the  deer  were  seen  standing  very  near  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  two  hours  before.  The  Master  of  Lovat, 
having  quickly  observed  how  matters  stood,  gave  orders  to  the 
beaters  to  extend  on  each  flank  in  a  semicircle ;  and  when  tijat  was 
done,  they  again  moved  forward,  and  the  great  herd  once  more 
pointed  to  the  Prince's  pass. 

A  thing  then  occurred  which  was  much  to  be  regretted.  A  gen- 
tleman to  the  Prince's  right  who  had  evidently  misunderstood  the 
directions  given,  and  who  probably  had  not  had  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  deer  drives,  opened  fire  on  the  herd  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  hundred  yards,  and  with  a  breech-loading  rifle  got  off  a  great 
many  shots,  but  without  touching  a  stag.  This  rapid  nre  just  above 
them  as  a  matter  of  course  turned  the  herd — they  rushed  at  full 
speed  down  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  broke  through  the 
beaters,  and  then  scattered  in  small  lots  through  the  corrie. 

There  was  no  more  hope  of  forcing  them  forward  to  the  passes 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  corrie,  and  most  of  the  sportsmen  then 
left  their  stations,  followed  the  deer,  and  had,  what  ^to  those  who 
remained  behind  sounded  veryjike  a  ^  battue.'  The  sun  bad  set — 
light,  ^of  course,  low  down  in  the  steep  corrie  was  bad  ^  but  the 
firing  right  and  left  continued ;  and  when  the  party  once  more  met, 
it  was  found  that  twenty-two  stags  had  been  slain,  and,  happily^  no 
man  had  been  bagged  ! 


<  SPEY  THROES.' 

Onb  of  the  principal  charms  attached  to  all  sports  consists  in  its 
glorious  uncertainty  j  how  true  is  the  proverb,  *  II  n'y  a  pas  de 
*  plaisir  sans  peine.'  If  the  result  of  a  race  was  a  certainty,  the 
bettine  ring  would  cease  to  exist :  what  a  loss  to  socie^  at  large, 
and  what  a  gain  to  little  backers  !  If  every  run  terminated  with  a 
kill,  no  longer  would  the  countenance  of  every  M.  F.  H.  beam 
with  delight  as  he  numbers  the  noses  nailed  on  the  kennel  door- 
no  longer  would  he  dwell  on  each  vulpine  scalp  with  happy  recol- 
lections of  how  Dairymaid  diddled  that  old  dog  fox — how  Palafox 
pulled  down  the  vixen  partner  of  his  woes— how  Challenger  chopped 
that  cub  I  If  the  tyrants  of  the  trigger  really  possessed  unerring  tubes, 
no  longer  would  they  care  to  trip  in  the  turnips,  with  loaders  and 
breechloaders  ;^  in  short,  shooting  would  be  more  honoured  in  the 
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breach  than  in  the  observance.  Cricket  would  be  reft  of  much 
pleasure  if  every  one  of  the  eleven  was  a  compound  of  W,  G.  Grace 
\tlie  bat  and  field  of  present,  and  past  age),  combined ,  with  the 
forcible  bowling  of  a  Freeman,  and  the  dash  of  a  Drake  j  such  a 
match  might  draw  many  spectators,  but  inevitably  would  ever  ^nd 
in  a  draw.  But  of  all  sports,  with  their  certainties  and  uncertainties, 
commend  me  to  salmon-fishing  ! 

The  fox-hunter  has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  :  he  wants 
a  fox— a  start — a  scent :  he  does  not  want  to  potter  through  cover 
after  cover  without  a  whimper :  he  does  not  want  a  D.  D.  D. 
(double  dreadful f  downer):  he  neither  wants  a  yawning  yelping 
yokel  to  stretch  his  lungs  by  bellowing  *  Tally-ho  r  from  an  oppo- 
site hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  he  viewed 
the  fox — nor  does  he  require  the  presence  of  a  forward  fool 
overriding  the  scent,  and  though  last  not  least,  the  hounds : 
however,  should  one  or  more  of  these  miseries  be  allotted  him, 
yet  may  he  fall  back  upon  the  cheerful  conversation  of  the  coffee- 
room.  The  gunner  is  much  aggrieved  if  game  is  scarce — birds 
wild — dogs  wilder — ^notan  atom  of  scent,  &c.,  but  he  rarely  shoots 
alone,  and  may  relieve  the  monotony  of  his  disappointment  by 
arguing  with  his  companion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  beating  the 
ground — of  course  he  must  know  best — he  can  scatter  oaths  on  the  im- 
becility of  the  gamekeeper — the  clumsiness  of  the  loader,  and  dance 
a  rigadoon  on  his  retriever  for  not  returning  from  the  cover  with  the 
untouched  bird  he  sent  him  for.  The  cricketer  can  console  himself 
for  all  and  every  accident.  How  many  catches  are  missed  by  the 
sun  ?  When  bowled  out  the  reasons  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries — 
the  ground  is  detestable — the  ball  bears  the  bell  of  blame.  *  She 
shot ' — (by-the-by,  why  is  a  cricket-ball  feminine  ?) — *  she  popped  up 
— she  broke  a  foot — she  come  before  I  were  ready — she  went  in 
off  my  pad — in  short,  she,  like  many  other  shees,  is  alone  to 
blame.'  But  what  matters  \  in  or  out,  he  must  be  a  dull  fellow, 
and  his  companions  yet  duller,  if  he  cannot  find  some  amusement 
from  the  twenty-one  players,  and  the  many  lookers-on.  Now  your 
salmon-fisher  has  quite  as  many,  if  not  more  miseries  and  difficulties 
to  contend  with  than  other  sportsmen,  yet  so  exciting  is  the  result 
of  even  momentary  hope  of  success,  that  for  hours  together  will  the 
ardent  lover  of  fishing  pursue  the  solitary  pastime  of  flogging  the 
unyielding  stream.  The  river,  like  the  cricket-ball,  is  feminine — the 
reason  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  declare — and  to  the  query  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  probability  of  sport,  we  annex  a  few  of  the 
probable  responses  to  show  the  improbable  reasons  for  such  an 
improbability.  *  She  is  gey  big  like  ;  She  is  just  over  sma' ;  She 
is  some  mixtj  She  is  gey  bright-like  looking;  They  are  a'  loop- 
ing,' &c. 

Woe  betide  the  unhappy  tyro  who  ventures  to  inquire  if  the 
salmon  are  likely  to  bite.  *  Hoot  ay,  mon — ^a  saumon  just  rises, 
it  is  nae  but  flukes  and  flounders  that  bite  !'  The  weather,  of 
(Tourse^  is  another  great  difficulty }  and  the  following  lines,^slightly 
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altered,  will  convey  a  notion  of  the  actual  state  of  fishing  per- 
plexity : — 

',  In  England,  when  two  are  conversing  together. 
The  subject  begins  on  the  state  of  the  weather; 
And  ever  the  same  both  with  young  and  with  old — 
*Tis  either  too  hot,  or  'tis  either  too  cold  ; 
'Tis  either  too  wet,  or  'tis  cither  too  dry  5 
The  glass  is  too  low,  or  else  it*s  too  high ; 
But  had  they  all  their  wishes  once  jumbled  together. 
Old  Wabton  himself  could  not  fish  in  such  weather.* 

A  telegraphic  correspondent  has  inserted  a  despatch  worthy  of  a 
Napier ;  a  potion  of  this  elegant  extract  we  submit  to  our  readers' 
notice. 

^  Salmon-fishing  prospers  in  the  North  this  autumn.  The  rivers 
^  are  in  good  condition,  the  fish  , abundant  and  well  grown.     The 

*  reaches  of  the  Spey  yield,  as  they  generally  have  done,  the  best 
^  sport.  The  capture  of  so  many  fine  specimens  may  perhaps  be 
^  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright, 
^  whose  rod  has  ere  now  thinned  many  a  spreading  pool,  has  not  yet 
'  made  his  presence  known  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey.     When  he 

*  comes,  let  all  the  visitors  to  Gordon  Castle  look  well  to  their 
^  laurels.  It  is  not  a  ^^  far  cry "  to  Tulchan,  and  the  eloquent 
^  President  of  the  Board  of  IVade  has  renewed  his  youth  within  the 
^  last  six  months.' 

The  visitors  at  Gordon  Castle  have  been  looking  well  to  their 
rods,  and  well  is  it  that  they  have  done  so,  for  sorrow  will  in  future 
seasons  sit  on  their  brow — gloomy  indeed  are  their  prospects. 
Bright's  rod  in  pickle  will  sour  the  sweetest-tempered  sister  of  the 
gentle  craft — the  brothers  will  find,  to  their  cost,  that  although  a 
stern  uncompromising  opponent  to  the  game  laws,  and  to  all  petty — 
poultering — slaughtering — landlords,  John  Bright  is  a  keen  supporter 
of  the  Protective  Fishery  Bill,  and  as  fond  of  killing  a  salmon  as 
some  of  his  friends  are  of  saving  a  penny.  Shudder,  ye  salmon  of  the 
Spey  !     Grumble,  ye  grilse  !    There  are  bright  days  in  store  for  ye ! 

The  take  of  fish  at  Gordon  Castle  during  a  portion  of  the  present 
season  has  hx  exceeded  that  of  bygone  days.  During  the  week 
beginning  September  19th,  72  fish  came  to  hand,  viz. :  42  grilse  and 
30  salmon,  the  weight  of  the  latter  averaged  \2>\  lbs.  The  follow- 
ing week  50  fish  came  to  hand,  of  which  21  were  grilse  and 
29  salmon  ;  the  next  week  69  fish  were  landed,  viz.,  30  grilse  and 
39  salmon.  The  five  best  days  gave  the  following  returns: 
Sept.  22nd,  16  fish;  Sept.  23rd,  17  fish;  Sept.  30th,  14  fish; 
Oct.  sth,  18  fish ;  Oct.  6th,  16  fish. 

Of  this  number  not  one  met  his  fate  at  the  hand  which  pens  this 
lament : — 

*  Bad  scran  to  the  salmon  of  Spey, 
They  leap,  wag  their  tails,  and  they  play. 
Ohone !  when  my  fly  they  espy, 
How  vacant  and  dim  is  their  eye ! 
Should  they  rise,  not  long  do  they  stay ; 
My  hook  breaks,  and  they  swim  away.*  J,  S. 
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HUNTING  SONG  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

'Tis  the  first  of  November !  all  hail  to  the  season  ! 

The  first  of  November,  right  welcome  the  day  ! 
Far,  sacred  Diana,  from  ^  Baily '  the  treason 

Of  taking  thy  gifts  without  owning  thy  sway. 

Sweet  goddess  !  what  muse  can  most  fittingly  sing  thee ; 

What  crescent  thy  lovely  brow  worthily  grace  r— 
Yet  accept  the  poor  tribute  our  thankful  hearts  bring  thee, 

Oh  I  soul-stirring  pleasure,  thou  glorious  chase  ! 

The  last  rose  of  summer  has  tardily  vanished, 
The  huntsman's  long  winter  of  sad  discontent ; 

Rod,  trigger,  and  '  silk/  all  are  joyfully  banished, 
To  the  shades  we  consign  them,  on  *  scarlet  *  intent. 

Our  cubs — bless  their  brushes ! — the  farmer  has  nourished, 
Our  puppies  his  gudewife  most  lovingly  reared, 

And  e'en  in  the  thick  of  the  pheasants  has  flourished 
A  family  seldom  to  keepers  endeared. 

The  nags,  fit  and  fresh  from  the  meadow  and  boxes — 
The  men,  proud  as  peacocks,  in  liveries  new — 

Oh  !  happy  array,  servants,  hounds,  horses,  foxes; 
Oh  !  thrice  happy  master  of  such  a  review  ! 

See  yonder  the  meet,  right  and  left  hearty  faces. 

Leathers,  cords — black  or  red — all  are  smiling  and  bland  ; 

Hunters,  foot-people,  tandems,  hacks,  village  carts,  chaises, 
And,  the  pink  of  perfection,  the  neat  four-in-hand. 

Such  a  meeting  of  friends  that  have  *  not  met  for  ages,' 
Old  goers  and  young  ones,  the  shufHer,  the  crack. 

While  the  hounds  in  a  corner  sit  silent  as  sages, 
Twelve  couple  of  beauties,  the  sweet  lady  pack  1 

*  Didn't  see  you  in  town  * — *  Been  in  Africa ' — *  Gad,  sir, 

*  Your  nag's  looking  well' — *  Who's  the  swell  in  the  brougham  ?'- 

*  Gambetta,  perhaps,*  *  Bet  he  don't  get  a  pad,  sir ' — 

^  Oh!  goodness  and  gracious,  wherever 's  my  groom  ?' 

But  hark !  while  they  talk,  from  beyond  the  plantation 

The  wind  brings  an  echo,  a  faint  ^  gone-away  i 
In  an  instant  a  scrimmage,  a  general  sensation. 

May  the  first  of  November  be  lucky  to-day  ! 
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The  Invoice.— October  Observations. 

OCTOBER,  the  month  devoted  to  Turf  Analysts  and  Pheasants,  has  passed 
away  in  rather  a  tempestuous  manner,  the  storms  savouring  more  of  the  *  Royal 

*  Charter/  than  of  Newmarket  Heath  ;  and  so  violently  did  the  wind  blow  on 
several  occasions  that  the  unhappy  sportsmen  were  compelled  to  lay  hold  of  their 
eyelids  to  preserve  their  equilibrium.  Meanwhile  the  Asian  imjtorted  birds 
seem,  during  the  summer,  to  have  kept  up  stricdy  the  Scriptural  impulse  of 
increase  and  multiply;  and  there  is  hardly  a  gamekeeper  in  any  county  of 
England  but  who  is  proud  of  his  show  of  birds.  But  at  Newmarket  the  great 
feature  of  introduction  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  element,  France 
having  contributed  largely  and^successfully  to  our  fields ;  and  if  ever  the  character 
of  the  English  racehorse  has  been  endangered,  it  has  been  during  the  recent 
Octobers,  when  our  allies  came  sweeping  down  upon  our  two-year  olds  and 
three-year  olds,  like  the  lion  on  the  lamb,  and  scattering  all  our  boasted  ideas  of 
superiority  to  the  winds.  And  we  could  not  help  being  amused  when  we 
heard  an  English  Leg  mourning  over  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  Prussians 
in  running  their  horses,  as  he  declared  they  threw  away  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
one  of  the  Nurserys  by  the  way  in  which  they  suffered  Gantelet  to  be  ridden, 
and  pitied  their  ignorance  in  the  most  unblushing  manner,  showing  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ring,  handicaps  were  constructed  for.  The  Great  Eastern 
Handicap  seems  to  be  annually  increasing  in  importance  with  the  public,  and 
to  be  gradually  taking  an  important  place  by  the  side  of  other  October  handi- 
caps. VandenhofF,  through  the  power  and  influence  of  Mr.  Hodgman's 
money-bags,  was  made  the  favourite,  and  all  Croydon  was  on  him.  But  Mat 
Dawson  had  an  eye  to  the  race,  and  he  proved  that  his  Festival,  whom  he 
estimated  so  highly,  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion  by  winning  in  a  canter  by 
a  length,  which  he  could  easily  have  extended,  while  a  brute  called  A  Shilling 
a  Dozen  was  second,  and  Alice,  the  property  of  the  <  Duke  of  Argyll,'  was 
third.  From  the  way  in  which  the  winner's  trial  had  been  touted,  the  news 
of  it  soon  got  abroad,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  sensation  at  the  list,  where  the 
pencils  of  the  proprietors  were  soon  busily  engaged.  On  this  day  also  the 
French  horses  ran  as  well  as  ever,  and  from  the  number  of  the  French  Jockey 
Club  we  met  with  on  the  Heath,  we  were  almost  inclined  to  believe  we  were 
assisting  at  some  of  the  meetings  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  at  Chantilly. 
The  weather  could  not  have  been  of  a  more  favourable  character,  if  it  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Jockey  Club,  and  countersigned  *  Charles  Weatherby ;'  and  from 
the  cloud  of  dust  that  flew  about  the  Heath,  one  would  have  conjectured  the 
scene  of  action  was  more  likely  to  have  been  Aldershot  than  *  the  head-quarters 

*  of  the  Turf.'  The  intervals  between  the  weeks  at  Newmarket  were  filled  up 
by  the  West  Drayton  and  Hereford  Meetings,  which  passed  off  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned  in  them ;  while  the  sport  provided  by  Mr.  Craggs, 
at  Northallerton,  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  the  visitors  from  knowing  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  November.  But  all  the  racing  world  was  fairly  bent  upon 
the  Second  October  Meeting,  where  they  went  in  the  hopes  they  would  crack 
the  nut  the  Admiral  had  set  them  to  crack  in  the  shape  of  the  Cesarewitch,  and 
find  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  two-year  old  of  the  season ;  in  both  of 
which  undertakings  they  were  wholly  unsuccessful.     For,  contrary  to  general 
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expectation^  Tom  Oliyer  brought  the  winoer  from  Prestburjr,  in  the  shape  of  a 
wiry  colt  called  Albert  Victor,  who  was  about  as  long  as  the  ash  stick  his 
trainer  inrariably  carries,  and  who  yery  dererly  defeated  Digby  Grand*  the 
Sunflower  colt,  the  General  (the  subsequent  winner  of  the  Criterion),  and 
sevend  others  not  unknown  to  fame.  Mr.  Naylor's  filly  Noblesse  was  rery  much 
admired,  and,  according  to  report,  she  had  been  put  through  the  mill  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  her  high  lineage,  but  she  did  not  run  like  it,  and  has  drawn  her  sup- 
porters of  plenty  of  their  ready  money.  Bothwell.  looked  scarcely  up  to  the 
mark,  and  plainly,  like  the  man  who  could  not  pay  his  rent,  he  wanted  time. 
Ripponden  ran  most  disgracefully,  putdng  back  his  ears,  and  evincing  die  most 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  cowaixlice ;  and  as  he  repeated  his  performance  on 
his  next  exhibition,  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  his  leave  of  the  Derby  betters 
for  the  winter. 

In  discussing  the  Middle  Park,  prior  to  the  Cesarewitch,  we  trust  our 
readers  will  pardon  us,  but  it  has  held  such  a  place  for  years  in  public 
estimation,  that  we  thought  it  should  take  precedence  of  the  Great  Handicap, 
although  we  are  free  to  confess  the  General  is  the  only  horse  that  ran  in  it  that 
appears  capable  of  winning  the  Derby.  To  Mr.  filenkiron  the  result  was 
peculiarly  acceptable,  inasmuch  as  Albert  Victor  was  got  by  his  own  stallion, 
Marsyas,  whose  success  he,  Mr.  Blenkiron,  had  so  often  predicted,  and  who 
now  may  be  said  to  have  realised  one  of  his  chief  dreams.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  Mr.  Cartwright  has  had  a  good  horse,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  without 
abasing  him,  he  wUl  make  the  most  of  him.  The  Cesarewitch  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  created  as  much  sensation  as  any  handicap  of  modem  times,  and 
when  Admiral  Rous  set  at  defiance  all  the  efforts  of  the  Prophets,  Lord 
Frederick,  and  the  Copper-coloured  Sweeper  of  St.  James's  Square,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  done  all  that  became  a  man.  Favourites  there  were  in  abundsmce, 
and  they  strutted  their  fretted  hour  on  the  stage  like  royal  parasites,  and  then, 
having  played  their  part,  they  at  once  retiped  into  private  life,  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  leading  bookmakers,  who  had  profited  not  a  litde  by  their 
exertions.  The  chief  of  these  were  Wheatear,  who,  very  few  remarked,  ran 
Tcry  slow  in  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  but  those  who  did  profited  by  it. 
Rattlepate,  said  to  be  a  great  deal  better  than  Tabernacle,  and  far  superior  to  all 
the  Leger  form,  and  Annie  Wood,  an  animal  who  was  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  at  Brighton,  and  who,  on  the  strength  of  having  beaten  an  animal 
subsequendy  ascertained  to  be  Theodore,  sent  Fyfield  mad  with  prospects  of 
winning.  Nero  had  a  friend  or  two,  but  the  majority  of  his  supporters  were 
in  Rome,  where  it  was  hardly  to  be  suspected  Mr.  Brayley  had  a  strong  party, 
although  in  racing  circles  few  men  are  more  popular.  All  Newmarket  swore 
to  a  man  on  Wheatear,  as  Yorkshire  did  on  Falkland.  Indian  Ocean  had 
but  one  pilot  in  *  Falco,'  the  Prophetic  Seer  of  the  « Observer '  newspaper,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  plunged  into  to  him.  A  small  division  of  Cheltenham 
sportsmen,  who  are  difficult  to  beat  on  most  occasions,  stood  to  win  a  ratding 
stake  on  Not  Out ;  and  there  would  have  been  com  in  Egypt  had  the  son  of 
Umpire  pulled  through  the  great  handicap.  Barford  came  into  great  force  at 
the  last,  but  we  did  not  hear  any  sound  of  The  Tambouret  as  we  did  when 
the  weights  were  first  published ;  and  when  we  saw  the  finish  of  the  race  we 
were  not  surprised  at  the  silence  of  his  friends,  for  a  more  helpless  cripple 
never  sat  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  race  was  run  at  a  very  slow  pace,  and 
may  be  described  to  have  been  won  at  the  Bushes,  where  Cardinal  York,  with 
Barford  in  attendance,  like  Col.  Teesdale  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  pulling 
double,  and  never  being  afterwards  headed,  won  the  easiest  Cesarewitch  on 
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record  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  Not  Out  was  a  neck  in  front  of  General 
Peel's  mare,  who  was  only  a  head  in  advance  of  Barford.  The  winner  of  the 
St.  Leger  at  Doncaster  ran  little  better  than  a  plater,  and  proved  of  what 
wretched  materials  the  Doncaster  horses  must  have  been  composed ;  and  had 
there  been  among  them  a  Foigh-a-ballagh  or  a  Baron,  we  believe  he  would  have 
easily  slaughtered  all  the  horses  that  took  a  part  in  the  late  handicap.  An 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  winner  passing  the  chair  to  get  up  a  cheer,  but 
it  failed  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  therefore  we  conclude  the  victory  was  not  so 
popular  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  The  Rake,  when  Mr.  Prior 
trained  with  Joseph  Dawson.  Cardinal  York,  who  was  more  backed  by  the 
general  public  than  by  any  particular  party,  was  only  tried  a  mile  and  a  half, 
which  stalled  off  many  of  his  friends,  who  would  have  <  stood '  him  could  they 
have  been  convinced  of  his  ability  to  stay  the  course,  was  bred  at  Rawcllffe  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Martin,  the  manager  of  that  excellent  breeding  establishment, 
who  sold  him  at  their  annual  sale  at  Tattersall's  for  1 50A  to  Capt.  Archdall, 
who  sent  him  back  to  his  old  York  August,  where  Mr.  Prior  bought  him  at  a 
trifling  advance,  and  to  whom  he  has  proved  a  most  useful  animal.  He  was 
very  well  and  carefully  ridden  by  Parry,  who  rejoices  in  the  sobriquet  of  Capt. 
Parry,  who  was  brought  up  by  Godding,  and  is  quite  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
school,  and  mainly  patronised  by  Mr.  George  Angell  and  his  clique,  as  a 
steadier  jockey  they  could  not  desire  to  have ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  Captain  on  this  occasion,  for  his  patient  and  clever  handling  of  The  Car- 
dinal, which  would  have  done  credit  to  Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  to  his  absti- 
nence from  food,  which  reduced  him  eight  pounds  in  three  days,  and  of  which 
an  Indian  Fakir  might  have  been  proud,  received  from  Mr.  Pryor  the  liberal 
douceur  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds,  which  will  enable  him  to  get  in  his  coals 
for  the  winter.  Wc  are  also  glad  to  record  that  Wadlow,  than  whom  there  is 
not  a  more  respectable  trainer  on  the  Turf,  and  who  has  now  disabused  the 
public  of  the  impression  that  he  cannot  prepare  a  horse  over  a  distance  of 
ground,  had  a  tenner  on  his  animal,  and  we  tmst  it  brought  him  a  remunerative 
price,  for  no  trainer  can  be  more  anxious  for  the  interest  of  his  employers.  On 
the  whole,  Admiral  Rous  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  provided  the 
betting  world  with  an  excellent  handicap  to  bet  upon,  and  which  set  the  wits 
of  all  the  Prophets  a  wool-gathering,  confessing  they  had  never  set  them 
before  such  a  difficult  task  as  unravelling  the  winner.  The  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  racing  was  appropriated  by  the  *  Illustrious  Strangers ' 
now  at  Newmarket,  who  are  now  fast  feeling  their  way  on  the  Heath, 
and  making  themselves  much  more  at  home  than  could  be  expected, 
considering  the  short  time  they  have  been  domiciled  in  this  country.  But 
the  Clear  well  Baron  Rothschild  managed  to  retain  for  ourselves  with  his 
Hannah,  a  sister  of  the  well-known  Breeze,  who  was  made  the  favourite  when 
the  numbers  were  hoisted,  the  only  annoyance  she  sustained  being  from  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  whom  she  stalled  off  at  last  by  a  length  and  a  half.  The 
Royal  Stakes  were  contended  for  by  three  wretches  whom  it  was  most  sur- 
prising that  owners  could  be  enterprising  enough  to  pay  racehorse  duty  for ; 
but  Mr.  Richard  Porter  found  to  his  great  surprise  he  owned  both  the  favourite 
and  the  winner.  He,  however,  took  nothing  by  his  motion,  nor  has  anybody 
been  rash  enough  to  make  a  bid  for  him  since,  and  he  still  eats  Mr.  Porter's 
com,  to  that  gentleman's  great  regret.  Thursday  afforded  a  very  good  after- 
noon's sport,  but  we  regret  to  state  that  it  led  to  the  business  separation  of 
Lord  Falmouth  and  Mat  Dawson  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.  It 
would  seem,  from  all  we  can  gather  upon  the  subject,  that  upon  French  saddling 
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Wheatear  for  the  Newmarket  Oaks,  he  told  him  he  might  ride  her  as  he 
liked,  aa  he  koew  the  mare  so  welL  Great,  however,  was  his  astonishment,  as 
the  mare  had  another  race  in  her  the  next  day,  to  find  French  making  strong 
running  with  her ;  and  on  his  going  to  inquire  why  he  did  so,  Mr.  Dawson 
was  told  that  Lord  Falmouth  desired  him  to  do  so,  upon  hearing  which  he 
immediately  directed  a  letter  to  Lord  Falmouth,  in  which  he  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  lordship's  horses,  feeling  satisfied  that  no  establishment  could 
be  properly  carried  on  in  which  a  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  orders 
to  be  given  relative  to  the  horses.  Lord  Falmouth  received  his  notice  to  quit 
in  the  most  courteous  terms,  and  it  now  seems  he  has  transferred  his  horses  to 
tlie  care  of  his  brother  Joseph,  and  they  will  replace  those  of  Mr.  Pryor, 
which  were  moved  last  year  to  Wardlow,  where  they  now  remain.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  that  his  lordship  took  leave  of  the  trainer,  who  during  the 
short  time  he  had  the  charge  of  his  horses  had  won  the  Derby  for  him,  on 
the  best  of  terms,  and  no  trace  of  ill-feeling  exists  between  them.  Another 
separation  between  employer  and  trainer  was  announced  at  the  same  time, 
which  also  added  to  the  excitement  of  Mat  Dawson's  resignation,  viz.,  the 
separation  between  Mr.  Merry  and  Waugh,  for  causes  which  are  best  known 
to  themselves,  for  they  have  not  as  yet  been  proclaimed.  Waugh  has  as  yet 
been  certainly  very  fortunate  for  Mr.  Merry  with  all  his  horses  bar  Macgregor ; 
but  he  can  hardly  be  answerable  for  his  legs  going  suddenly  amiss  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  especially  when  they  had  manifested  a  tendency  to  do  so  pre- 
viously. Friday  was  a  delightful  day  as  far  as  atmospheric  mfluences  were 
concerned,  but  the  results  of  the  wagering  were  rather  against  the  gentlemen, 
who  had  reason  to  regret  they  remained  so  long  at  Newmarket.  The  most 
interesung  race  of  the  afternoon  was  the  Prendergast,  reduced  to  a  match 
between  Digby  Grand  and  Hannah,  which  after  a  smart  contest  ended  in 
favour  of  the  former,  although  he  put  his  head  back  at  the  last  and  gave  un- 
mistakeable  symptoms  of  wishing  to  cut  it.  The  Newmarket  Derby  told  us 
plainly  that  Harford  got  where  he  did  in  the  Cesarewitch  on  his  merits,  for  he 
beat  Nobleman  very  cleverly,  who  in  his  turn  showed  himself  to  be  a  better 
animal  than  Wheatear,  who  seemed  to  have  had  enough  work  of  late  to  satisfy 
her  for  some  time  to  come.  The  remainder  of  the  racing  calls  for  no  further 
observation,  save  that  the  visitors  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  sport  they 
witnessed,  and  the  short  supply  of  racing  on  the  Monday  enabled  Lord  George 
Manners  to  carry  his  measure  for  abolishing  it  in  future  without  establishing  a 
Whip  for  that  purpose.  The  following  week  was  devoted  to  the  provincial 
gatherings  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  West  Drayton,  Croydon,  Kelso,  and 
Northallerton,  so  people  had  as  many  racecourses  open  to  them  as  they  had 
theatres  in  the  metropolis ;  and  by  the  accounts  that  were  published,  all  the 
Meetings  were  of  a  remunerative  character,  so  the  love  of  the  Turf  still 
flourishes  in  spite  of  sectarian  and  bigoted  prejudice. 

In  Scotland,  racing  of  late  has  made  rapid  strides  in  popularity,  and  the 
Highlanders  seem  to  have  taken  to  the  mysteries  of  betting  with  great  keenness. 
The  fields  have  greatly  increased  in  strength  since  the  days  of  the  late  Lord 
Queensberry  and  Mr.  Ramsay  ran  their  horses ;  while  Auld  Reekie  is  now 
become  the  stronghold  of  the  betting  lists,  some  of  the  principal  members  of 
Tattersall's  having  offices  in  Glasgow,  where  the  favourites  on  the  big  handicaps 
are  moved  up  and  down  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  almost  to  Long  Acre.  At 
Perth  Tom  iDawson  and  Wetson  were  in  great  force  as  usual,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  our  French  neighbours  astonished  the  natives  in  bringing  some  of  their 
hones  from  Newmarket  across  the  border  to  try  their  luck  with  the  north 
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country  teams.  West  Drayton  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  suburban  meeting, 
although  the  quality  of  the  animals  that  ran  at  it  could  not  be  deemed  firauratey 
and  the  arrangements  were  very  well  managed.  Gloucester  was  as  iucceasful  a 
revival  as  even  the  Green  Bushes  itself,  and  the  return  of  sport  was  good 
enough  to  bring  back  Isaac  Day  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  the  saddling 
paddock.  At  Kelso  all  the  Scotch  Turf  seems  to  have  come  out,  and  among 
the  English  importations  was  the  veteran  peiformer,  Paganini,  who  won  the 
Stewards'  Plate  like  a  racehorse.  The  other  stakes  were  divided  in  almost 
eqiial  proportions  between  Dawson  and  Wetson,  both  of  whom  are  always 
strong  patrons  of  the  Meeting. 

The  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting  opened  with  what  may  be  tenned,  in 
theatrical  language,  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,  and  most  disagreeable 
weather,  which  nothing  hardly  but  the  Criterion  could  induce  a  Christian  to 
endure.  Like  all  the  two-year-old  races,  its  result  was  directly  opposite  to 
public  opinion,  as  at  first  nothing  would  go  down  but  Baron  Rothschild's  brace 
of  nominations,  which  cut  up  very  bad,  and  Ripponden,  who  conducted  himself 
in  a  manner  that  disgusted  all  hb  old  friends,  while  General,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  way  in  which  he  ran  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  and  seeming  as  if  he  was 
determined  to  show  he  was  worth  the  three  thousand  eight  hundred  which 
Mr.  Padwick  gave  for  him,  fit>m  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  came  out,  and  won  a 
most  exciting  race,  in  a  style  that  induces  us  to  think  we  shall  hear  of  him 
again  to  advantage  another  time,  as  after  the  race  he  was  found  out  to  be  first 
favourite  for  the  Derby,  which  he  has  every  probability  of  remaining  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  winner  was  ridden  by  Custance,  in  his  usual  workmanlike 
manner,  and  the  mount  bids  fair  to  be  a  luckier  one  than  he  conjectured  it 
would  be,  judging  from  his  countenance  before  he  got  upon  him.  The  next 
object  of  interest  was  the  Cambridgeshire,  which  all  Newmarket,  *  by  one 
*  consent,'  assigned  to  the  German  horse  Adonis,  and,  for  once  in  a  way,  they 
were  right,  for  he  won  from  *  end  to  end,'  never  giving  his  friends  any 
uneasiness,  and  proving  to  our  mind  that  the  Prussians  are  as  dangerous  on  a 
racecourse  as  on  a  batde-field.  Young  Hayhoe,  a  son  of  Hayhoe  who  used 
to  train  for  the  Baron,  had  the  charge  of  Adonis,  and  well  did  he  fulfil  it,  for 
but  for  his  watchful  care  and  attentiop.  Count  Reynard  would  not  have  been 
registered  the  winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire.  Any  further  remarks  on  the 
race,  the  early  hour  at  which  we  go  to  press  forbids  us  to  indulge  in.  We 
must  therefore  postpone  them  until  next  month,  when  we  hope  to  add  to 
them  several  odds  and  ends  which  the  claims  of  other  sports  on  our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  attend  to  at  the  present  time.  We  cannot,  however,  conclude 
this  short  notice  of  the  Houghton  Meeting  without  calling  attention  to  the 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  running  of  the  French  horses,  which  goes 
far  to  make  out  the  truth  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  complaint  in  the  spring,  that 
our  young  stock  are  worn  out  by  the  excessive  demands  that  are  made  upon 
them  before  their  strength  is  fully  developed.  And  the  subject  will,  no  doubt, 
engage  the  attention  of  Admiral  Rous,  and  the  Members  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
during  the  ensuing  recess. 

Mr.  Arthur  Yates,  who  is  most  deservedly  a  general  fiivourite,  and  of  whom 
long  ago  we  foretold  a  distinguished  career  in  the  pigskin,  has  scored  fifty-two 
winning  mounts  during  the  past  year :  of  him  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  who  is 
a  pretty  good  judge  of  riding,  says,  that,  take  him  all  round,  he  does  not  know 
a  better  jockey,  and  his  opinion  we  thoroughly  endorse. 

We  have  nothing  particular  to  notice  in  the  Breeding  World  this  month,  but 
the  continued  improvement  shown  by  the  Lord  Clifden,  nearly  ail  whose  stock 
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run.  The  Glasgow  stallioas  are  to  be  let  by  auction  on  the  5th  of  Noyember 
at  Dottcaater,  and  nimour  adda  there  will  be  an  active  demand  for  them  on 
account  of  their  mtrinaic  excellence.  In  other  retpecta  the  stallions  of  the 
day  are  much  on  an  average,  and  may  all  be  put  at  one  price,  15  guineas,  for 
Gladiateur  is  making  no  sign  yet;  Thormanby  is  retrograding  again,  and 
Messrs.  Graham  will  be  fortunate  if  they  get  as  many  subscriptions  to  Oxford 
at  50  guineas  as  they  had  at  30.  Macaroni  is  standing  still  also,  and  Sun- 
dcelah  is  liked  so  much  at  Rawdifie  that  it  is  thought  he  will  rerive  the  glories 
of  that  establishment. 

Owing  to  the  long-continued  drv  weather  the  ground  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  month  has  been  like  cast  iron,  and  horses  were  at  one  time  obliged, 
in  some  places,  to  be  exercised  on  the  turnpike  road,  so  that  we  have  but  little 
to  report  on  the  Chase }  but  rain  has  now  fallen,  and  ere  these  pages  are  cut 
most  packs  will  be  at  regular  work,  and  many  red  coats  fetched  out  of  their 
hiding-places,  and  perhaps  been  down  in  the  mud,  and  wanted  an  extra  brushing. 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  first  m  the  field,  as  far  as  regular  hunting  is  concerned,  and 
opened  the  season  on  the  lath ;  and  already  they  are  able  to  say  that  their  sport 
has  been  good.  The  Landbody  have  thus  early  had  a  run  over  a  line  comprising 
both  mountain  and  vale,  in  which  the  hounds  beat  the  horses  out  of  sight.  Their 
county  is  well  stocked  with  foxes,  and  old  Evans,  the  one-armed,  rides  as  manfully 
to  his  hounds  as  ever.  In  Hampshire  our  Hursley  correspondent  sends  us  word 
that  they  are  getting  on  swimmingly.  The  Major  is  any  morning  to  be  seen 
on  outpost  duty  at  his  favourite  corner,  and  the  voice  of  the  Colonel  is  heard 
on  the  hill.  Alfred  Summers  has  drawn  as  much  blood  as  the  most  sanguinary 
could  desire,  so  early  in  the  season,  and,  happily,  their  stock  of  foxes  will  bear 
it.  He  has  now  a  chance  of  perfecting  himself  in  woodcraft ;  for,  as  Horlock 
says,  a  man  who  hunts  in  Hampshire  must  become  a  sportsman  from  the  nature 
of  the  country ;  and  if  he  will  take  his  late  Master,  Mr.  Deacon,  as  his  model, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will  qualify  himself  for  a  more  favourable  situation  than 
the  wilderness  of  woods  and  flints  amidst  which  he  is  now  located.  Under  the 
energetic  management  of  Colonel  NicoU,  who,  however  great  the  trials,  seems 
to  rise  with  the  occasion,  things  are  gradually  assuming  a  more  satisfactory 
appearance  than  they  did  a  year  or  so  ago.  Sore  points  have  been  smoothed 
over,  breaches  healed,  and  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Hunt  there  is 
scarcely  a  man  who  would  not  rather  have  a  litter  of  cubs  on  his  place  than  be 
without  them.  From  going  to  Mr.  Tubb  for  mounts,  the  Hunt  now  has  its 
own  horses,  and  some  very  useful  ones,  we  hear,  have  been  selected  by  the  pre- 
siding genius,  and  good  stable  accommodation  found  for  them.  Their  nearest 
neighbours,  the  New  Forest,  have  already  done  well,  and  experienced  one  fine 
hunting  run  ere  October  is  out,  that  would  deserve  its  niche  in  the  annals  of 
fame,  even  in  February.  Their  fox  led  them  for  miles  across  the  wildest  and 
most  open  part  of  the  Forest,  sometimes  But,  at  others  displaying  that  work  of 
the  hounds  which  a  sportsman  loves  so  well.  There  is  no  doubt  they  would 
have  ended  with  blood,  had  not  some  one  officiously  halloaed  them  back  to  a 
fresh  fox.  When  the  mistake  was  discovered,  of  course  the  time  had  passed 
for  doing  anything  with  the  sinking  one,  and  notwithstanding  all  Mr.  Standish's 
efforts  he  lives  to  run  again  another  day.  May  he  show  them  many  more  such 
runs  and  leave  lots  of  his  sort  about  ere  dying  the  death  a  fox  ought  to  die !  It 
is  strange  how  luck  has  turned  with  Mr.  Standish  since  leaving  the  Hursley 
country.  There,  to  say  the  least,  his  sport  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  the 
pains  he  took,  and  the  expense  he  incurred,  warranted  him  in  expecting  ;  but 
no  sooner  were  his  flying  ladies  transferred  to  the  open  headisand  woody  glades 
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of  the  Forest,  than  all  went  well  with  them,  and  week  after  week  some  run 
worthy  of  note  has  been  recorded.  By  the  w^ty,  it  is  strange  that  autumn 
hunting  in  the  Forest  is  not  more  patronised ;  they  begin  early,  as  there  are  no 
corn-fields  to  hinder  them,  and  all  through  September  and  October  many  de- 
lightful hours  may  be  spent,  ere  the  ground  is  in  a  condition  for  riding  in  other 
places.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  spare  sufficient  time  for  the  delights  of 
deer  hunting  amongst  the  Devon  and  Somersetshire  wilds,  but  many  a  one 
could  run  down  from  town  to  the  Forest  overnight,  have  a  morning's  cub- 
hunting,  and  be  back  again  in  time  for  dinner.  From  Lyndhurst  any  part  of 
the  Forest  can  be  reached,  and  an  hour  or  two  may  well  be  spent  in  viewing 
the  beauties  in  its  neighbourhood.  Should  the  intending  visitor  feel  inclined 
for  more  bustling  scenes,  is  there  not  Southampton  within  an  easy  ride  or  drive, 
the  inhabitants  whereof  will  (if  they  use  him  as  they  did  us  on  our  last  similar 
visit)  fleece  him  to  the  uttermost  farthing :  so,  speaking  from  experience,  we 
advise  Lyndurst  as  an  abiding-place,  even  should  its  accommodation  prove  of  a 
rougher  sort.  Should  sport  fail,  the  visitor  here  will  find  scenery  that  can 
scarcely  anywhere  be  surpassed ;  and  when  he  stands  on  the  high  ground  and 
hears  the  pack  chime  away  beneath  him,  their  voices  reaching  through  the  trees, 
or  sees  them  fling,  like  a  torrent,  across  some  wooded  hollows,  if  his  heart  does 
not  bound  within  him,  he  has  no  business  fox-hunting.  Time  was  when  a 
regular  phalanx  of  Masters  assembled  in  the  New  Forest  for  the  April  hunting, 
during  the  days  of  Warde  and  NichoU,  when  Parson  Butler  was  never  wanting 
either  at  the  find  or  feast ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  commencement  of 
the  season  should  not  be  as  pleasant  as  the  end.  Although  we  would  rather 
seek  other  fields  during  the  dark  days  of  November  and  December,  it  is  just 
the  place  for  an  autumn  visit.  Mr.  Fenwick  Bissett  has  been  showing  rare 
sport  with  the  red  deer,  and  killed  a  goodly  number  of  stags,  with  all  their 
rights.  The  season  for  hunting  them  is  now  past,  but  no  doubt  the  hinds  will 
yet  show  many  a  gallop  ere  the  Meets  are  discontinued  for  the  season.  Writing 
of  hunting  reminds  us  that  a  new  light  has  arisen  on  hunter  breeding  ;  and  a 
contributor  to  one  of  the  Sporting  papers  writes  glibly  of  selling  three-ycar-olds 
for  hundreds, — ^as  if  the  leaves  which  now  so  plentifully  strew  the  roadsides 
were  good  bank-notes.     If  his  figures  are  correct,  farmers  may  set  *  foot-and- 

*  mouth  disease '  at  defiance  and  laugh  *  rinderpest '  to  scorn.  Happy  men ! 
they  have  only  to  consign  their  flocks  to  Fritz,  boil  their  heads  down  into 

*  Liebig's  Extract,'  for  conveyance  by  balloon  to  beleaguered  Paris  (unless, 
indeed,  by  means  of  the  armistice  they  can  send  them  bodily  through  die  foe), 
and  stock  their  pastures  with  brood  mares.  Then,  when  their  produce  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  three  years,  it  is  only  to  class  them  out :  200/.  for  the 
hunters — nearly  half  by-the-way — 100/.  for  the  carriage  horses,  and  hand  the 
weeds  over  to  the  army  contractor  for  what  they  will  fetch.  What  a  delight- 
fully-simple arrangement,  and  how  well  the  figures  look*on  paper  !  We  are 
almost  tempted  to  rush  off  to  Israel  Ben  Isaacs  and  contract  a  loan,  or  pawn 
our  set  of  best  shirts,  that  we,  too,  like  the  Arab,  may  possess  a  mare  of  pure 
race.  But  hold !  When  we  have  produced  our  200/.  colt,  where  is  the  pur- 
chaser ?  We  pause  for  a  reply — and  Echo  answers.  Where  ?  Go  to !  Every 
third  man  in  die  street  does  not  give  that  price  for  raw  young  ones,  or  made  old 
ones  either,  for  that  matter.  We  hold  that  200-guinea  hunting  three-year-olds 
are  about  as  plentiful  as  2CX>0-guinea  thoroughbred  yearlings  ;  diat  is  to  say,  one 
is  bred  every  now  and  then,  with  promise  enough  to  make  the  price,  and  raise 
the  hopes  of  everv  breeder  that  his  own  will  do  likewise.  But  the  fanner  who 
sells  one  at  that  figurey  to  say  nothing  of  more»  should  write  it  down  as  a  great 
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seasoDy  and  himself  a  lucky  man.  Talking  of  sales,  what  a  wonderful  amount 
of  hunters  have  just  lately  passed  under  Mr.  Tattersall's  hammer !  Seldom,  just 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  has  the  man  in  want  of  horses  enjoyed 
such  a  chance  of  getting  a  stud  together.  Some  few  have  been  reducing  their 
numbers ;  but  *  Sold  on  account  of  their  owner  giving  up  hunting  owing  to  ill- 
'  health,'  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  too  often  the  heading  of  the  announcement ; 
and  accidents  are,  in  one  or  two  instances,  accountable  for  the  secession  ;  while, 
of  course,  there  is  the  usual  <  going  abroad '  story,  which,  being  interpreted,  too 
often  means,  haying  outridden  the  constable. 

In  spite  of  equinoctial  gales,  water-spouts,  sea-fogs,  and  regular  Bay  of 
Biscay  weather,  the  Brighton  Harriers  have  had  some  capital  gallops ;  and 
more  than  one  gentleman,  well  known  in  the  south  with  the  Pytchley,  has 
been  getting  himself  into  condition.  One  noted  hard  one,  who  has  hitherto 
hailed  from  Harborough,  has  taken  so  kindly  to  his  currant  jelly,  that  we 
heard  he  had  sent  for  a  second  horse,  who  must  find  a  slight  difference 
between  Newmarket  Hill  and  SkefHngton  Lordship. 

After  a  very  little  rain,  the  Downs  go  soft  and  springy ;  and  there  is  no 
better  place  for  a  hunting  man,  with  a  few  horses,  to  pass  the  month  of 
October,  than  Brighton.  Nothing  gets  hunters  into  condition  quicker  and 
better  than  trotting  about  on  the  Downs,  with  an  occasional  spin  after  a  hare. 
There  is  plenty  to  see  at  London-super-Mare  at  the  present  time ;  and  on 
returning  from  the  Downs,  a  lounge  on  the  pier  and  looking  at  <  the  Triplets ' 
fills  up  the  afternoon. 

In  the  plough  countries  the  ground  is  now  in  good  order,  but  at  the  time  of 
writing  these  lines,  in  the  grass  countries,  it  is  still  in  places  as  hard  as  the 
heart  of  a  man  who  won't  subscribe  to  the  wounded  fund,  and  not  only  is  it 
hard  but  soapy  and  very  dangerous  ;  so  more  rain  must  still  fall  ere  stud  grooms 
write  up  to  their  employers  and  pronounce  it  to  be  '  good  going.' 

From  Atherstone  we  hear  that  Captain  Thomson  has  been  rattling  the 
Combe,  Brandon,  and  other  coverts  about,  but  that  he  has  found  the  underwood 
so  strong  and  hairy  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  ride  his  horses  in  leather  boots 
to  keep  their  shins  from  bleeding. 

There  is  an  accession  of  talent  among  the  officers  of  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards  at  Coventry,  so  that  we  suppose  that  famous  troop  will  this  season  be 
more  than  ever  to  the  front,  and  that  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Trotter  will  be  tlie 
*  two  Uhlans '  of  the  regiment. 

From  Coldstream  we  learn  that  that  plucky  old  sportsman,  Lord  Wemyss, 
bad  a  bad  fall  on  Thursday  the  20th,  his  horse  rolling  right  over  him ;  but  as 
he  is  made  of  no  ordinary  stuff,  he  is  happily  none  the  worse. 

Turning  from  South  to' North,  the  York  and  Ainsty  has  done  well  cub- 
hunting,  although  it  was  very  dry.  Since  the  rain  the  scents  have  been  good, 
with  a  few  nice  gallops  in  the  open.  On  Sept.  12th  a  good  forty  minutes  from 
Hay  Park  Cover,  and  killed  an  old  fox.  Oct.  8th,  a  nice  gallop  of  twenty 
minutes  from  Clark's  Wood  to  ground  near  CrakehaU,  in  the  Bedale  Hunt. 
Oct.  1 3th,  a  good  scenting  day,  with  lots  of  galloping.  Oct.  1 7th,  a  good 
fifty  minutes  from  Admiral  Duncombe's  Whin  to  Sittenham,  and  then  slow 
hunting  to  Castle  Haward  Woods,  in  Lord  Middleton's  Hunt.  Oct.  i8th, 
found  a  fair  show  of  foxes  at  Nun  Appleton,  and  killed  one  fox ;  found  an  old 
fox  at  the  Bridge  Plantation,  and  had  a  good  run  to  Askham  Bogs,  near  York ; 
four  or  five  foxes  on  foot  in  Askham  Bogs,  and  changed  foxes ;  abundance  of 
foxes  in  the  country  and  many  old  foxes.  The  hounds  have  hunted  twenty- 
nine  days  and  brought  to  hana  twenty-four  brace  of  foxes,  and  several  old  foxes 


* 
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in  that  number,  and  ran  to  ground  three  brace  of  foxes.  The  young  entries  are 
very  good:  Beasman,  ist  prize;  Damper,  2nd  ditto;  Fairmaid  ist  prize  at 
Wakefield  for  the  best  young  bitch  hound.  The  pack  is  well  and  doing  well 
and  in  first-rate  trim.  In  Hants,  we  may  say  the  dry  weather  through  the  month 
of  September  and  half  of  October  has  been  very  much  against  cub-hunting  ;  but 
the  H.H.,  having  the  master-hand  of  Mr.  Deacon,  hare  had  a  very  fair  share 
of  sport  with  the  cubs,  and  had,  up  to  Tuesday  the  1 8th,  killed  ten  brace ;  and 
it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  he  is  not  overburdened  with  foxes  in  his 
Tuesday's  country ;  also  there  are  some  very  good  coverts  he  has  not  been  in 
because  of  shooting.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  prohibition  should 
spoil  the  sport  in  a  good  many  countries  during  the  season.  The  Hursley  have 
begun  their  season  surprisingly  well,  having  killed  their  five  brace  of  cubs  up  to 
Friday  the  1 5th,  which  occurrence  has  not  taken  place  for  the  last  eight  or 
nine  seasons,  and  speaks  well  for  the  new  huntsman,  Alfred  Summers,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  huntsmen  (this  is  his  first  season)  of  the  present 
day;  it  also  proves  the  pack  to  be  in  good  force.  The  hounds  are  very  clever 
and  good.  Major  Dowker — no  better  judge  in  England,  and  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  Yorkshire  Hound  Show — is  quite  satisfied  with  them  both  in  the  kennel 
and  in  the  field.  Colonel  NicoU  has,  with  great  care  and  judgment,  purchased 
the  horses  for  the  servants ;  they  look  like  hunters,  and  not  like  the  scrambling 
hacks  some  packs  have.  The  Hambledon  kept  their  going  out  cub-hunting 
quite  a  secret  till  the  beginning  of  October,  therefore  little  is  known  of  their  per- 
formances, but  it  is  reported  not  much  execution  has  been  done  amongst  the  cubs. 

Our  Obituary,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is  of  limited  dimensions ;  still  it  in- 
cludes two  well-known  names  at  least  in  racing  circles,  viz.,  Mr.  Joseph  Saxon 
and  Mr.  Lynn,  of  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Liverpool,  than  whom  a  better  land- 
lord never  brought  up  a  dish  of  fish  or  a  tureen  of  turtle.  He  had  long  been 
in  ill-health,  and  such  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Liverpool 
that  his  friends  subscribed  for  him  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to 
live  at  home  at  ease  and  enjoy  himself.  But  unfortunately  Providence  did  not 
permit  him  to  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  their  kindness.  Mr.  Saxon  was  a 
self-made  man,  and,  according  to  report,  an  Oldhamite  miner.  Soon  after 
embarking  upon  the  Turf  he  entered  into  confederacy  with  Mr.  James  Barber, 
and  the  pair  were  very  successfiil,  winning  the  Oaks  with  Brown  Duchess  and 
running  second  for  the  Chester  Cup  with  Black  Doctor.  Thev  besides  had 
Pretty  Boy  and  Cockboat,  and  many  other  good  horses.  Latterly  Mr.  Saxon 
got  very  unfortunate  and  removed  from  Lamboume  to  Oldham,  where  he 
took  a  public  house.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  but  still, 
although  a  well-meaning  man,  very  prone  to  make  objections  if  he  had  any 
encouragement  to  do  so.  Mr.  Arthur  Way,  who  for  some  time  filled  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Cheltenham  Staghounds,  died  also  during  the  month, 
after  a  long  attack  of  gout.  He  was  an  excellent  sportsman,  and  a  great 
friend  to  the  coffee-room  of  the  Hounds.  Cedric  die  Saxon,  Mr.  Salvin, 
formerly  the  owner  of  The  Cure,  and  Mr.  Tuxfbrd,  the  proprietor  of  the 
*  Sporting  Review,'  have  also  lost  the  numbers  of  their  Messes. 

Amongst  the  many  victims  who  have  &llen  in  the  present  wnr  we  have  to 
regret  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  popular  noblemen  of  the  French  Jockey 
Club.  Count  Picot  de  Dampierre,  Commandant  of  the  battalion  of  Mobiles 
of  the  Aube,  whilst  leading  on  his  men  in  a  sortie  against  the  Prussians  at 
Bagneux,  was  shot  down  and  breathed  his  last  the  same  evening  in  the  ambu- 
lance at  Acueil. 

Many  who  enjoyed  the  generous  hospitalities  of  the  Bligny  hunting-seat 
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will  xnoarn  for  the  brave,  honourable,  and  warm-hearted  sportsman  who  in  the 
flower  of  life — being  only  thirty-three  years  of  age — full  of  lusty  health,  died 
for  *  his  Fatherland,  la  belle  France.'  He  had  fought  like  a  hero,  and  his  end 
was  that  of  a  Christian  gentleman ;  for  as  his  head  dropped  back  in  death  he 
•aid,  *  What  happiness  !  I  shall  soon  see  the  dear  angel  that  is  gone  before  me,' 
alluding  to  his  wife,  whom  he  lost  three  years  ago.  A  country  that  has  given 
birth  to  such  men  may  still  look  the  chivalry  of  Europe  in  the  face  without 
shame.     It  may  suffer  disastrous  reverses,  but  it  can  never  be  dishonoured. 

By  the  last  mail  from  Melbourne  particulars  have  been  received  of  the  sad 
end  of  that  celebrated  cross-country  rider  Lindsey  Gordon,  Esq.,  who  was 
found  dead  in  thick  bush  from  a  gun-shot  wound  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  his  own  hand.  This  gentleman  was  the  author  of  several  poems  of  remark- 
able force  that  have  appeared  in  '  Baily's  Magazine,'  and  a  review  of  his  work, 
*  Salt  Spray  and  Sea  Foam,'  appeared  in  one  of  the  latest  issues.  He  was  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  colony,  wnere  his  loss  is  universally  regretted,  and  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  host  of  sorrowing  friends. 

I've  had  my  share  of  pastime,  and  IVe  done  my  share  of  toil, 

'And  life  is  short — the  longest  life  a  span'-— 
I  care  not  now  to  tarry  for  the  com  or  for  the  oil. 

Or  for  the  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man ; 
Forgood  undone,  and  deeds  misspent,  and  resolutions  vain, 

'Tis  somewhat  late  to  trouble.     This  1  know, 
I  would  live  the  same  life  over,  if  I  had  to  live  again. 

And  the  chances  are  I  go  where  most  men  go. 

The  deep  blue  skies  wax  dusky,  and  the  tall  green  trees  grow  dim. 

The  sward  beneath  me  seems  to  heave  and  fall, 
And  sickly  smoky  shadows  through  the  sleepy  sunlight  swim. 

And  on  the  very  sun's  face  weave  their  pall. 
Let  me  slumber  in  the  hollow  where  the  watde-blossoms  wave. 

With  never  stone  or  rail  to  fence  my  bed ; 
Should  the  sturdy  station  children  pull  the  bush-flowers  on  my  grave, 

I  may  chance  to  hear  them  romping  over  head. 
•  •*••• 

We  heard  the  hound  beneath  the  mound. 

We  scared  the  swamp-hawk  hovering  nigh, 
We  had  not  sought  for  that  we  found — 

He  lay  as  dead  men  only  lie. 
With  wan  cheek  whitening  in  the  sky 

Through  the  wild  heath-flowers  white  and  red 
The  dumb  brute  that  had  seen  him  die 

Close-crouching,  howl'd  beside  the  head 
Brute  burial-service  o'er  the  dead. 

The  brow  was  rife  with  seams  of  strife — 

A  lawlass  death  made  doubly  plain, 
The  ravage  of  a  reckless  life. 
The  havoc  of  a  hurricane 

Of  passions  through  that  breadth  of  brain, 
Like  headlong  horses  that  had  run 

Riot,  regardless  of  the  rein. 
*  Comrade,  thou  shouldst  have  lived  and  done 
<  Better  than  most  meoi'  whisper'd  one. 
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*  The  soul  has  fled — ^nay,  never  pause 

Idly  to  feel  a  pulseless  wnst^ 
Brace  up  the  massive  square-shaped  jaws. 

Unclench  the  stubborn,  sdfF'ning  fist. 
And  close  those  eyes  through  film  and  mist 

That  kept  the  old  defiant  glare ; 
And  answer,  wise  psychologist. 

Whose  science  claims  some  little  share 
Of  truth,  H^bat  better  things  lay  there  P* 

The  joys  and  woes  that  heaven  allots 

To  every  life,  with  life  begin. 
Say,  canst  thou  change  the  leopard's  spots 

Or  blanch  the  Ethiopian's  skin  \ 
It  may  be  *  death  absolves  or  cures 

The  sin  ofRfe* — ^'twere  hazardous 
To  assert  so.     If  the  sin  endures, 

Say  only, '  God  who  has  judged  htm  thus 
Be  merciful  to  him  and  us.* 

We  are  happy  to  remind  our  readers  that  on]  the  1st  of  November  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  commence  their  issue  of  excursion 
tickets,  which  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  accommodation  to  hunting  men,  who 
will  do  as  wisely  by  patronising  them  as  the  Railway  Company  are  in  issuing 
them  ;  for  some  lines  adopt  quite  an  opposite  course  of  conduct  towards  the 
hunting  men,  who  help  so  much  to  contribute  to  their  dividend.  Our  attention 
has  been  invited  to  some  palatable  soup  invented  by  Messrs.  Whitehead,  of 
Lime  Square,'  City,  and  which  promise  to  hunting  men,  or  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  lodgings  with  a  grumpy  landlady,  and  with  a  still 
more  grumpy  slavey  to  wait  upon  them,  a  real  luxury,  as  the  soup  requires  no 
time  to  prepare  and  is  swallowed  in  less.  At  the  last  moment  of  our  going 
to  press  we  have  heard  a  report  that  amicable  relations  have  been  happily  re- 
established between  Lord  Falmouth  and  his  trainer,  Mat  Dawson. 
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BAILY*S   MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


or 


SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


LORD  GAL  WAY. 

Our  Gallery  of  British  Sportsmen  having  recently  been  replenished 
with  portraits  of  celebrated  Masters  of  Hounds  and  hunting  men 
in  the  South  and  West  of  England,  we  now  turn  to  the  north-east, 
and  feel  sure  that  we  could  by  no  possible  selection  have  added  more 
to  the  interest  of  our  Magazine  than  by  embellishing  it  with  a  portrait 
of  Lord  Galway. 

Although  in  the  Irish  Peerage,  Lord  Galway  comes  of  an  old 
family  near  Boroughbridge,  who  left  their  property  called  Monckton 
in  the  year  a.d.  1300,  and  settled  at  Cavill,  in  the  East  Riding, 
which  property  his  lordship  still  possesses.  We  find  the  following 
account  of  him  in  the  Peerage.  George  Edward  Arundell  Monckton 
Arundel],  M.P.,  sixth  Viscount  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  was 
born  March  ist,  1805,  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  succeeded  his  father  in  1834  as  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of 
Nottinghamshire,  and  was  a  Lord  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen  in  1852. 
It  is  evident  that  while  studying  the  classics  at  Oxford  (where 
he  took  his  degree)  he  by  no  means  overlooked  those  sports  and 
pastimes  which  go  so  far  in  forming  the  character  of  an  English- 
man, and  an  English  gentleman  in  particular.  For  two  years  he 
pulled  an  oar  in  the  Christchurch  boat,  then,  we  believe,  at  the 
head  of  the  river. 

Viscount  Galway's  first  start  as  a  Master  of  Hounds  was  in  the 
RufFord  country,  where  he  succeeded  Lord  H.  Bentinck  m  1836, 
and  held  the  country  two  years,  resigning  it  in  1838,  from  which 
time  it  remained  vacant  until  Captain  Percy  Williams  took  it  in  1841. 
He  then  married  his  cousin,  Miss  Milnes,  sister  to  Lord  Houghton, 
and  has  for  the  last  twenty-three  years  represented  East  Retford 
in  Parliament,  without  opposition,  on  sound  Conservative  principles. 
J^s  a  Sportsman  he  ranks  high,  being  one  of  the  best  game  shots  in 
JEngland ;  and  we  can  state,  from  personally  seeing  him  in  the  field, 
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that  no  man  has  a  keener  eye  to  hounds  in  their  work.  On  the 
flags  he  is  a  capital  judge,  and  at  the  Yorkshire  Society's  Show  last 
summer  performed  the  onerous  duty  of  judging  the  hound  classes 
with  Major  Dowker  and  Mr.  J.  rarrington.  As  a  proof  of  his 
fondness  for  sport  we  may  state  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  before 
Easter,  he  is  often  to  be  seen  going  up  to  vote  after  his  day's 
hunting,  and  returning  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning  in  time  to 
meet  his  hounds.  The  Grove  country  now  hunted  by  Lord  Galway 
was  formerly  hunted  by  Mr.  George  Saville  Foljambe,  from  whom 
he  bought  his  present  pack  of  hounds,  the  bitches  of  which  are 
especially  beautiful.  It  included  the  whole  of  the  Sandbeck  country, 
so  many  years  hunted  by  Lord  Scarborough,  and  the  Dukery^ 
so  called  from  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Portland,  and  New- 
castle. His  lordship  had  previously  managed  the  hounds  in  Mr. 
Foljambe's  absence  during  the  season  of  1841,  when  the  £arl 
of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Manners  were  going  well,  and  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck  had  a  large  stud  at  Lincoln  and  Welbeck.  In  his  country 
he  is  immensely  popular,  and  bears  the  character  of  being  an  excel- 
lent, kindhearted  man  and  a  good  landlord.  His  men  all  speak 
highly  of  him,  and  his  present  huntsman  is  John  Morgan,  who,  we 
believe,  succeeded  Will  Merry,  who  lived  with  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough. His  whips  are  Charles  Howard  and  William  Dale. 
The  hounds  stand  at  Grove,  near  Retford,  and  the  country  extends 
round  Retford,  Worksop,  and  Bawtry,  and  runs  up  to  Doncaster. 
As  a  judge  of  hounds  his  lordship  is  said  to  be  very  particular  as 
to  necks  and  shoulders,  taking  those  points  more  into  consideration 
than  the  legs  and  feet,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from  Special 
Commissioners  and  others.  It  has  escaped  us  to  mention  that 
while  Master  of  the  RufFord  he  hunted  them  himself,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  Mastership  sold  the  hounds  to  Sir  Mathew 
White  Ridley. 


PASSING  AWAY. 

**  Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead  I** — Hamlet. 


One  more  incapable, 

Backers  and  all. 
Comely  and  shapeable. 

Gone  to  the  wall ! 

Speak  of  him  kindly 
Settled  and  gone. 
Ye  who  so  blindly 
Rushed  to  get  on. 

Peace,  greedy  grumbler  ] 
Did  not  the  Tumbler 


Firm  and  unbending, 
While  there  was  life  in  him 
Still  keep  his  knife  in  him 
Unto  this  ending  ? 

Think  of  him  lovingly- 
Bury  approvingly,  , 
Not  vainly  swearing 
In  deep  irritation, 
But  grinning  and  bearing 
With  calm  resignation. 


i870.] 

Probe  not  the  mystery 
Of  his  sad  history, 
Nought  can  uncover  it  :— 
Dark  clouds  of  knavery, 
Like  deeds  of  slavery, 
Still  hanging  over  it 

Yet  he  was  blameless 
Without  conniving  at 
Whatever  his  shameless 
Party  were  driving  at. 

Let  not  his  number 
The  telegraph  cumber  ; 
Rather  eternally 
Blazoned  infernally 
Let  his  name  slumber* 

Who  hit  his  leg  for 
Spite  or  for  pelf, 
Was  it  the  nobbier,  or 
Was  it  himself? 
Was  it  his  trainer 
To  make  him  a  gainer  ? 
Treacherous  elf! 

Alas  for  facility 

Of  mutability  I 

Prophets  and  seers, 

AH  who  had  gone  for  him. 

When  they  had  done  for  him. 

Hailed  him  with  jeers  I 

Their  fulsome  battery 
Of  praise  and  flattery. 
Turned  in  a  trice 
On  some  more  dominant 
Favourite  and  prominent^, 
Happy  embodiment 
Of  all  that's  nice ! 

So  long  they  kept  him. 
Oblivion  swept  him 
From  Rous's  mind  ; 
Let  in  at  a  feather. 
And  no  question  whether 
Too  long  for  his  tether 
The  course  he  would  find. 
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Beyond  watchers'  ken 
And  with  *  specials '  forbidden 
Nor  mortal  knew  when. 
Where,  and  how  he  was  ridden. 
Talked  about  sneeringly. 
Pulled  perseveringly 
Where  none  were  staring ; 
Anywhere,  everywhere 
Out  for  an  airing. 

On  they  plunged  madly 
No  matter  how  badly 
Their  idol  had  run  j 
Bodily,  headily 
Into  the  fun ; 
Odds  taken  readily. 
Horse  going  steadily, 
Sure  as  a  gun  1 

Talk  of  him  mildly 
Bating  your  breath. 
Ye  who  so  wildly 
Compassed  his  death. 

Ere  round  him  hovering 
Their  feast  discovering 
Vultures  are  gathered. 
Bury  the  blame  of  him 
Let  not  the  shame  of  him 
On  you  be  fathered. 

Hidden  profoundly 
Beyond  grief  and  caring. 
And  slumbering  soundly. 
What  matters  how  roundly 
The  public  are  swearing  ? 

Milked  with  impunity, 
No  opportunity 
Lost  of  a  pailful ; 
Urged  by  the  baleful 
Blackleg  community 
Unto  his  doom : — 
Take  your  pen  mournfully, 
Writing  up  scornfully 
Over  his  tomb : 

*  Hapless  deceiver, 
The  tool  of  a  section. 
Died  of  the  "  fever," 
Beware  of  infection !' 

Amphion. 
o  2 
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COUNTRY  QUARTERS. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

*  Northamptonshire  being  done  with,  where  do  you  turn  for  your 
^  next  instalment  of  Country  Quarters  ?'  inquired  our  Mentor  when 
last  we  were  tite-d-tcte. 

(  To  Warwickshire,  which  was  said  by  Nimrod  to  rank  third  ;  but 

<  other  countries  may  possibly  put  in  their  boast  as  its  equals.  How- 
^  ever  we  yield  to  its  ancient  claim,  and  give  to  Warwickshire 
'  the  credit  of  the  Atherstone.  country,  which  in  all  other  hunting 
^  records  has  been  assigned  to  Leicestershire.' 

^  It  partly  lies  in  that  county,  does  it  not  r' 

^  Yes  i  it  has  still  many  meets  in  that  county,  although  the  greater 
^  part  is  in  Warwickshire.  The  Leicestershire  portion  is  venr  little 
^  inferior  to  the  Quorn,  some  of  the  best  bits  being  round  Hmckley 
'  and  Bosworth,  and  the  country  about  Newnham  Paddox,  Church 
^  Over,  and  High  Cross.  It  carries  a  fair  scent ;  but  the  coverts  are 
^  very  severe  for  hounds,  and  it  is  advisable  to  ride  cub-hunters  in 
^  boots,  to  keep  their  shins  from  bleeding.  The  fields  are  a  good  size, 
^  and  the  fences  quite  big  enough  to  try  horse  and  man.  The  ditches 
^  are  wide  and  deep,  often  blind,  and  filled  with  brambles.' 

'  Has  the  hunt  been  long  established  ?' 

'  The  first  master  on  record  is  Lord  Talbot,  who,  towards  the 
'  end  of  the  last  century,  also  hunted  a  part  of  what  is  now  called 
'  the  Hoar  Cross  Country,  and  whose  hounds  were  bought  by 
^  Mr.  Ralph  Lambton  in  1793.  Then  Lord  Vernon,  who  lived  at 
'  Gopsal  Park  and  at  Sudbury,  hunted  the  countiy  about  both  his 
^  places  of  residence,  and  also  round  Cannock  Chase,  for  twelve 
'  seasons.  Sam  Lawley  was  his  huntsman,  and  Harry  Jackson 
^  whipper-in,  and  the  members  of  his  hunt  wore  orange  in  the  field. 

<  Amongst  them  were  the  Hon.  Sambrook  Anson,  Mr.  Theophilus 
^  Levett,  Mr.  John  Boultbee,  Mr.  Edmund  Peel,  Ned  Monday, 
^  and  Burton,  the  tanner  of  Nuneaton.     In  1805  came  Mr.  George 

*  Talbot  of  Bruerton,  near  Lichfield,  for  three  seasons,  when  Mr. 
'  Meynell  took  the  Sudbury  country,  and  the  remainder  was  hunted 
'  by  Mr.  Adderley  of  Hams  Hall,  followed  by  Mr.  Otway,  of  Stanford 
^  Hall,  and  by  Sir  Richard  Puleston,  who  occasionally  hunted  it  with 
^  the  Shifnal  country  in  Shropshire,  and  then  it  became  vacant.  In 
'  1812  Colonel  Cook  (who  had  distinguished  himself  under  the  Duke 

*  of  York  in  Holland),  the  Author  of  '*  Observations  on  Fox  hunting," 
^  and  who  hunted  Essex  before  Mr.  Conyers.' 

^  Did  not  the  Squire  hunt  it  about  this  time  ?' 

^  In  1 8 14  Mr.  Osbaldeston  left  Nottinghamshire^  and  brought  his 
^  hounds  to  Atherstone,  and  the  country  was  now  first  known  as 
'  '^the  Atherstone  Country,"  and  regularly  hunted.     At  the  same 

<  time  he  had  what  is  now  called  the  South  StafFcrdshire.  He 
^  established  a  club,  and  built  the  kennels  at  Witherley.     Tom 
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^  Sebright  and  Dick  Burton,  who  stuck  to  the  Squire  wherever  he 

*  went,  were  his  attendants,  and  they  had  capital  sport  until  he  gave 
'up  the  country  to  take  the  Quorn  in   1817,  and  Sir  Bellingham 

*  Graham,  who  seemed  to  follow  him  from  one  hunt  to  another, 
'  became  master,  living  first  at  ClifF  House,  and  then,  to  be  nearer 
^  the  kennels,  at  Linley  Hall.  He  hunted  them  )iimself  for  three 
'  seasons,  and  then,  like  his  predecessor,  left  to  take  the  Quorn/ 

*  Who  was  his  successor  ?* 

*  Lord  Anson,  afterwards  known  as  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.     The 

*  Atherstone  now  (1820)  drew  Frankton  Wood,  the  Brandon  Woods, 
'  Debdale,  Combe,  and  Newnham  Paddox;  and  there  was  a  kennel 
'  at  Dunchurch  used  when  they  went  to  Shuckborough.  Waddington 
'  was  huntsman,  and  Robert  Thurlow  and  Jesse  whipped  in — all 

*  three  excellent  servants.  Lord  Anson  lived  first  at  Atherstone 
'  Hall,  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  Bracebridge.  Gout  at  length 
'  disabled  him  for  the  sport,  and  compelled  him  to  sell  the  hounds ; 
'  and  in  1829  he  surrendered   to  Sir  John    Gerard,  of  Garswood 

*  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  who  resided  at  Kirkby  Mallory  Hall,  ^nd 
'  having  bought  the  hounds,  kept  them  at  his  own  expense.' 

'  His  reign  was  not  a  long  one,  I  believe  ?' 

'  One  season  only.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  Apple- 
thwaite,  or,  as  he  was  irreverently  called,  "  Old  Apple-tart,"  who 
lived  at  Linley  Hall.  Robert  Thurlow  was  huntsman,  Jesse  first 
whip.  Tom  Clark,  afterwards  at  Badminton,  and  Tom  Tipton 
were  then  second,  and  '^  Old  Carter  at  TattersalPs  was  master  of 
*'  the  horse,  and  mine  host  at  Witherley." ' 

^  Had  they  many  good  men  going  at  this  time  with  the  Ather- 
stone ?' 

^  Yes ;  amongst  the  regular  attendants  were  Sir  John  Chetwode, 
of  Ansley  Hall;  Mr.  Newdegate, of  Arbury;  Sir  George Chetwynd, 
of  Grendon  Hall ;  Sir  Wollaston  Dixie,  of  Market  Bosworth,  and 
Mr.  Beaumont  Dixie ;  Mr.  Oliver  Massey,  of  Mancetter  Hall ; 
Mr.  George  Moore,  of  Appleby,  a  famous  sportsman  and  capital 
judge  of  a  hound,  who  once  kept  a  pack  of  staghounds  which 
he  hunted  himself,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Moore ;  Mr.  Clement,  of 
Snareston  Hall,  and  Capt.  Wollaston;  Sir  W.  Stanley j  Mr. 
Errineton  Stanley ;  Lord  Denbigh,  of  Newnham  Padaox,  and 
the  Hon.  Powis  Fielding;  Lord  Craven,  and  Lord  Macdonald ; 
Hon.  Frederick  and  Augustus  Craven,  from  Coombe;  Mr.  Cope, 
of  Osberton  Hall;  Mr.  George  Inge,  of  Thorpe;  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge,  of  Atherstone  ;  Mr.  John  Bretby,  of  Baxterley  Hall,  which 
is  now  pulled  down ;  Mr.  Alleston,  of  Whittaker  Hall ;  Sir  John 
Kaye  went  well  on  a  grey.  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Corley ;  Mr.  C.  Smith, 
of  Bitteswell ;  Mr.  Flavell,  of  Lutterworth  ;  Mr.  Arkwright,  of 
Normanton  Hall,  and  Mr.  Sandford,  a  barrister  on  the  Midland 
Circuit,  went  very  straight.  There  were  also  good  stanch  fellows 
amongst  the  farmers,  and  some  of  the  best  riders  in  England. 
Richard  Alkin,  of  Hartshill,  still  a  fine  old  sportsman,  who  used  to 
breed  a  good  horse ;  Will  Dester  and  Arthur  Dabbs,  of  Seckington  ; 
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John  and  Will  Prinsep,  of  Newton  j  John  Bamford,  of  Glascote ; 
Lager,  of  Croschill,  who  used  to  keep  one  or  two  racehorses; 
Brown,  of  Clifton  ;  Tom  Beebv,  of  Upton,  and  Bill  Berrjr,  of  Stoke ; 
John  Hipwell,  of  Swinford ;  Mr.  Stretton,  of  Dean  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Hill,  of  King's  Newnham,  who  is  still  going  on  his  old  grey.  These 
were  all  real  old  sportsmen,  not  a  mufF  amongst  them.  Here,  in 
February,  1842,  they  had  a  great  run  from  Amington  Decoy  of 
two  hours  and  forty-two  minutes,  when  only  old  Carter,  with  a 
single  hound  named  Jingle,  had  it  all  to  themselves,  and  killed  the 
fox  between  them,  though  the  master,  Sir  Hanson  Burney,  Mr. 
R.  Aiken,  Mr.  W.  Prinsep,  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  Mr.  Berry, 
arrived  afterwards.  Mr.  Applethwaite  gave  up  the  country  in 
1842  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Colville,  M.P.,  of  Lullington,  who  was  very 
kind  and  courteous  to  everybody.  Will  Deny  hunted  them  untfl 
1846,  and  then  Davis.  Mr.  John  Anstruther  Thomson  took  the 
hounds  and  hunted  them  himself  in  1847,  being  assisted  by  Stephen 
Goodall,  a  famous  servant,  who  came  to  him  from  Sir  John  Power's 
but  in  1849  he  went  to  Scotland  to  take  the  Fife,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Gumley,  who  lived  at  Atherstone,  and  retained 
Goodall  as  huntsman.  Mr.  Thomson,  however,  returned  in  1850, 
and  brought  the  Fife  pack  with  him  and  joined  them  to  a  part  of 
the  Atherstone.  Then  came  George  Cross,  from  Mr.  Milbanke, 
who  was  quite  an  enthusiast,  and  said,  ^^I  don't  care  a  pin  for 
*'  wages,  only  give  me  a  good  bellyful  of  hunting."  Shortly  after- 
wards Mr.  Thomson  unfortunately  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  went 
abroad  for  that  season,  when  Lord  Curzon  acted  as  master.  In 
1855  he  passed  on  to  the  Bicester.' 

*  Who  was  the  next  master  ?' 

*  Another  celebrity,  Mr.  Selby  Lowndes,  who  came  from  the 
'  North  Warwickshire,  and  brought  old  Dickens  with  him,  but 
^  hunted  them  himself.  He  retained  the  mastership  until  1859, 
^  when  Lord  Curzon  took  them.     He  bought  Mr.  Lowndes'  dog- 

*  pack  and   some  others,  and  with  Dickens  as  huntsman  kept  them 

*  in  good  style  eleven  seasons.     Last  spring,  however,  he  resimed, 

*  and  the  hounds  and  horses  were  sold  at  Witherley  by  Mr.  T.  rain, 
'  and  now  Mr.  Thomson  is  for  the  third  time  master,  and  is 
«  actively  and  ably  assisted  in  the  field  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Oakdey,  of 
«  ClifF  House. 

*  Among  th-  best   preservers   and    supporters  of  the   hunt  are 

*  Lord  Howe  ;  Lord  Denbigh,  of  Newnham  Paddox ;  I^ord  Craven, 

*  at  Coombe,  who  is  a  thorough  sportsman ;  Sir  George  Chet- 
'  wynd,  of  Grendon  Hall ;  Mr.  George  Moore,  of  Appleby ; 
'  Mr.  Henry  Leigh,  of  Amington  j  Mr.  C.  Newdegate,  M.P,,  of 
'  Arbury ;  (Japtain  Adams,  of  Ansty  j    Mr.  Willington,  of  Tam- 

*  worth ;  Mr.  Wood,  of  Newbold  Revel  j  Mr.  George  Inge ;  Hon. 

*  C.  L.  Butler,  of  Coton  House  5  and  Mr.  Miller,  of  Bitteswell.' 

*  Having  got  rid  of  the  Atherstone,  let  us  turn  to  the  Warwick- 

*  shire,  which  is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  the  North  and  South. 

*  It  has  been  frequently  united  and  again  divided,  so  that  its  history 
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is  somewhat  complex,  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  distinction 
tbev  must  be  dealt  with  separately.' 

*  I  es  J  it  is  the  better  plan.  The  old  Warwickshire  country 
extended  from  Birmingham  to  Banbury,  and  comprised  a  great 
deal  of  fine  grass  land,  in  parts  equal  to  Leicestershire.  The  best 
portion  is  that  bordering  on  Northamptonshire.  There  is  some 
grand  grass  country  round  Ladbroke,  Watergall,  and  Chesterton. 
No  man  can  desire  to  ride  over  a  finer  line  than  from  Ladbroke  to 
Fenny  Compton,  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  fences  are  of 
different  sorts,  those  in  the  grass  districts  being  much  the  same  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire,  and 
there  are  several  brooks,  yet  it  is  a  thoroughly  practicable  country.' 

'  Yes,  if  you  are  well  mounted  and  know  how  to  do  the  trick. 
Now,  then,  for  the  South  Warwickshire,  as  the  old  country  is  at 
present  called ;  when  does  its  history  first  date  from  ?' 

'  In  1780,  Mr.  John  Warde  hunted  round  Stratford-on*Avon ;  at 
the  same  time  he  also  bad  part  of  Oxfordshire.  About  the  same 
period  Mr.  Wri^tson,  of  Cashworth,  in  Yorkshire,  hunted  several 
parts  of  Warwickshire,  and  had  two  kennels,  one  at  Swalcliffe 
Grange  and  the  other  at  Stratford.  He  was  a  good  sportsman  and 
spared  no  expense;  After  him  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  who  was  afterwards  Lord  Middleton,  had  the  country 
each,  for  a  short  time.  Then  Mr.  Corbet,  of  Sundorne  Castle, 
near  Shrewsbury,  took  it  in  i79i»  and  he  continued  to  hunt  it  until 
1811.  It  was  during  his  time  that  Warwickshire  rose  to  position 
and  flourished  as  a  hunting  country.  He  resided  at  Clopton 
House,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  which  for  many  years  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  hunt,  although  it  was  badly  situated,  being 
quite  at  the  outside  of  the  country.  The  hounds  and  horses 
stood  at  the  White  Lion,  at  Stratford,  kept  by  Bill  Barke,  a  big, 
bruising  fellow  with  hounds.  There  was  another  kennel  at 
Meriden,.  used  when  they  went  to  hunt  the  woodlands  in  that 
country.  Then  Mr.  Corbet's  hounds  drew  Tile  Hill,  Princethorpe, 
Newbold  and  Newnham,  Coombe,"  Debdale,  and  all  the  Dun- 
church  country,  which  was  afterwards  given  up  to  Lord  Anson  and 
the  Atherstone.  Then,  too,  the  Stratford  Hunt  Club,  where  the 
members  dined  together  once  in  a  fortnight,  was  all  in  its  glory,. 
and  once  a  year  they  gave  a  grand  ball  to  the  ladies.  Will  Barrow 
was  huntsman,  and  as  fine  a  horseman  as  ever  rode  over  a  country;, 
but  he  was  not  an  amiable  or  affable  man,  and  was  a  striking  con- 
trast to  Mr.  Corbet,  who  was  the  kindest  creature  ever  created. 
Mr.  Corbet  would  say,  ^^  Pray,  sir,,  hold  hard,  you  will  spoil  your 
^^  own  sport " — ^whereas  Barrow's  language  was  not  fit  for  pub- 
lication.' 

*  Have  you  any  record  of  the  men  going  at  this  time  ?' 

*  There  was  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  of  Compton  Verney ; 
the  Earl  of  Clonraell,  who  lived  at  AUesley ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ; 

*  the  Earl  of  Aylcsford,  of  Packington  Hall;  Sir  John  Mordaunt ; 
^  Mr.  Lockley,  who  passed  more  dian  half  his  life  on  horseback  ^ 
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General  Williams  ;  Mr.  Holbeche,  of  Farnborough  ;  Mr.  Serjeant 
*'  Goulburn,  the  Bard,"  who  was  first  in  the  Navy,  then  in  the 
Guards,  was  the  owner  of  Grimaldi,  and  very  fond  of  racing  and 
hunting.  He  was  the  Author  of  the  Epwell  Hunt  poem.  After 
going  to  the  bar  he  was  made  a  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy; 
Mr.  Richard  Best;  Mr.  Robert  Canning,  of  Houndshill,  who 
stood  six  feet  four  inches  high,  weighed  seventeen  stone,  rode 
over  everything,  ''  and  was  the  crack  man  of  the  hunt,"  and  his 
brother  Frank,  of  Foxcote,  who  was  still  heavier ;  Mr.  Edward 
Gale  Morant,  of  Upton  House,  near  Edge  Hill,  who  kept  a  clever 
pack  of  harriers,  and  was  ^^  a  Meltonian  of  old,  and  well  versed 
"  in  their  creed,  o'er-riding  all  scent,  for  the  sake  of  a  lead.'* 
Mr.  Richard  Bradley,  the  dealer  who  had  seventy  or  eighty  first* 
rate  hunters  in  his  stable  at  Newbold,  near  Shipston,  was  one  of  the 
finest  riders  in  England.  Then  there  was  Mr.  John  Hawkes,  of 
Snitterfield,  another  old  Meltonian  in  Meynell's  time.  On  once 
being  asked  how  he  liked  a  particular  horse,  he  answered,  ^^  I  like 
"  very  few  horses,  very  few  women,  and  d — d  few  men."  Lord 
Alvanley  and  Mn  Holyoake,  of  Studley  Castle,  were  frequent 
attendants,  as  were  Mr.  T.  Pemberton,  of  Birmingham;  Mr. 
Stubbs,  a  Shropshire  man,  who  used  to  stay  at  Stratford,  who  the 
poem  said  was  always  ^*  Looking  out  for  a  gate,  neither  looking 
^^  nor  riding  by  any  means  straight;"  and  Squire  Kynaston  on 
"  Whalebone  the  tough."  Also  **  Steady "  Sir  Grey  Skipwith, 
*'  who  wished  to  ride  after  not  over  the  hounds ;"  Mr.  Boycott, 
of  Shropshire,  who  was  a  great  coachman ;  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Wynniatt,  who  was  a  very  hard,  jealous  rider,  and  in  order  to  sell 
a  horse  would  go  at  anything.  He  once  had  a  very  bad  fall  while 
hunting  with  Osbaldeston,  near  Winwick  Warren,  and  was  carried 
on  a  gate  to  a  farmhouse  quite  insensible.  Two  friends  were  there, 
who  asked  the  farmer  how  it  had  happened,  who  said  it  was  the 
horse's  fault.  This  acted  like  smelling  salts,  and  opening  his  eyes 
he  said,  '^  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  horse  at  all,"  and  then  re- 
lapsed into  insensibility.    The  two  friends,  F and  G ,  then 

went  out  in  search  of  the  horse,  which,  when  they  found,  they 
began  to  gallop  and  lark  over  all  the  fences,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  a  third  friend,  who  asked  them  what  they  were  doing, 
when  they  calmly  said,  "  Poor  Wynniatt  can't  live,  and  his  horses 
must  go  to  Tattersall's,  so  we  thought  we  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  this  one  to  sec  if  he  were  worth  buying."  ' 

'  Was  Mr.  Corbet  popular  as  a  master  ?' 

'  Very  much  so,  as  he  was  civil  to  everybody,  and  did  all  he  could 

*  to  show  sport.     Strange  to  say,  he  never  rode  over  a  fence,  though 

*  he  would  gallop  as  fast  as  anybody.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  resigned 
'  the  mastership  in  i8ii  to  Lord  Middleton,  of  Wollaton  Hall,  near 

*  Nottingham,  who  bought  the  hounds.  Harry  Jackson,  from 
'  Lord  Vernon,  was  his  huntsman,  and  Zach  Goddard  and  Jack 
'  Stevens  were  his  whips.  He  kept  them  for  ten  seasons  without 
^  any  subscription,  but  his  r^givie^  according  to  Nimrod,  was  neither 
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^  successful  nor  popular,  because  he  destroyed  the  Stratford  Club 
^  and  gave  up  the  best  part  of  the  woodland  country.  Nimrod  lived 
^  at  Bilton,  and  was  terribly  hard  up.  I  have  been  told  by  one  who 
^  remembers  him  there,  that  for  one  whole  month  his  house  was 
'  regularly  barricaded,  and  daily  besieged  by  his  creditors.  Nobody 
'  then  went  better  to  hounds  than  Mr.  John  Biddulph  and  his 
^  relative  Sir  William  Parker,  and  I  must  not  overlook  Mr.  Shuck- 
'  borough,  of  Bourton,  who  commanded  the  Volunteers :  he  had 
'  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  at  a  field  day  he  once  said^ ''  F  F  F  F, 

*  "  d — n    it,  shoot ;"    and    Mr.    G.   Lucy,    of    Charlecote,  Mr. 

*  Frank  Lawley ;  Mr.  Russell,  of  Blockley ;  Mr.  Pickering ;  Mr. 
^  Cockbill,   of   Radway;     Mr.    Hugo   Campbell;    Mr.    Augustus 

*  Berkeley;  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Drayton;  Mr.  H.  Wyatt,  and  Dick 
^  Bayzand,  were  regular  men  and  very  keen  and  hard.' 

'  Who  was  his  successor  ?' 

'In  1 82 1  came  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley,  of  Eatington  Hall,  whose 
'  huntsman  was  Jack  Wood,  a  pupil  of  Philip  Payne,  and  who 
'  came  from  Lord  Althorp.     A  new  kennel  was  built  at  Butlers 

*  Marston,  and  a  subscription  of  2000/.  a  vear  raised.  Nevertheless 
'  this  only  lasted  until  1825,  when  Mr.  Hay,  who  lived  at  Welles- 
^  bourne,  took  the  country  for  one  season,  and  hunted  it  himself; 

*  which  he  did  with  great  energy,  assisted  by  his  whip.  Will  Boxall. 

'  Amongst  the  regular  men  of  his  time  were  Lord  Avonmore,  who 
'  died  last  month,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Yelverton ; '  Sir  Lofcus  Otway, 
'  who  was  always  a  long  way  in  the  rear,  and  commonly   called 

*  Sir  *'  Lost  and  out  of  the  way ;"  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh 
'Abbey;  Mr.  Sheldon;  Colonel  Robbins,  of  the  7th  Hussars; 
'  Colonel  Davenport ;  Major  Moray ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shakerley,  of 
^  Cheshire ;  the  Marquis  Herrera,  who  rode  a  cream-coloured  pony 
'  called  Cafe  au  Lait ;  Mr.  John  Lucy,  who  was  always  very  well 
^  turned  out  and  rode  as  well  as  anybody  in  the  country ;  Mr. 
'  Meyrick;  Mr.  Buck;  Harry  Williams,  from  Leamington;  Mr. 
'  Leader ;  Mr.  Francis  Holland ;  Mr.  Fellowes ;  Doctor  Smithy  of 
'Evesham;  Mr.  Patrick;  Mr.  Whitwick ;  Mr.  John  Wightwick 
'  Knightley,  of  OfFchurch,  and  his  friends,  Lord   Mountsandford ; 

*  Edmund  Willes  ;  Orlando  Bridgman ;  Mat  Wise ;  Fred  Heysham, 
'  and  Mr.  Bernard  Dewes,  of  Wellesbourne,  who  afterwards  took  the 
'  name  of  Granville. 

'  On  Mr.  Hay's  secession,  in  1826,  Mr.  Robert  Newton  Fellowes, 
who  lived  at  Talton,  near  Shipton-on-Stour,  became  master  for 
'  three  seasons,  with  a  subscription  of  2000Z.  a  year,  retaining  Wood 
'  as  his  huntsman.  Then,  in  1830,  Capt.  John  Russell,  nephew  of 
'  the  Duke  of  Bedford,,  who  resided  at  Upton  House,  near  Banbury, 
'  took  them  with  Will  Boxall  as  his  huntsman,  and  Tom  Day,  frum 
'  Sir  George  Sitwell,  as  whip.  In  1831  Weston,  Wappenbury, 
'  Waverley,  Bericote,  Bubbenhall,  and  Ryton  Woods  were  trans- 
'  ferred  from  the  Atherstone  to  the  Warwickshire. 

'  In  1833,  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  lived  at  Houndshill,  near  Eating- 
^  ton,  had  a  subscription  of  2,250?.,  and  retained  the  hounds,  with 
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^  Boxall  as  huntsman,  until  1836,  when  Messrs.  Townsend,  Shirley, 
'  Granville,  Holden  and  Barnard  had  the  management^  and  made 

*  Tom  Day  huntsman/ 

^  In  1834  the  country  was  first  divided  into  north  and  soudi.    For 
^  the  sake  of  perspicuity  it  is  best,  however,  to  retain  their  separate 

*  history/ 

^  Quite  so  ;  to  do  otherwise  would  only  lead  to  confusion/ 

*  Coming  to  the  year  1839,  I  find  the  committee  had  ceased,  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Granville  was  sole  master,  and  the  following  men 
were  about  this  period  hunting  from  Leamington  and  elsewhere. 
Lord  Douglas  ;  Lord  Howth ;  Lord  Hopetoun  ;  Lord  Ongley,  and 
his  brother  the  Hon.  Sam.  Ongley ;  Lord  Vivian ;  Sir  Edward 
Mostyn ;  Sir  John  Gerard,  who  had  most  perfect  horses ;  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg ;  Capt  Lamb,  a  big  man,  owner  of  Vivian  and  many 
other  good  horses,  which  were  always  ridden  for  him  by  Capt. 
Beecher.  He  was  the  first  who  really  trained  steeplechasers  to 
run  :  hence  he  won  so  many  races,  as  his  horses  could  always 
live  to  come  home.  Capt.  SerancJce,  from  Herts ;  Mr.  Bertie 
Matthews  ;  Captain  ^^  Dick  "  Magennis,  who  had  only  one  arm ; 
Mr.  De  Burgh,  who  formerly  kept  staghounds  near  London; 
Mr.  Barnard;  Colonels  Gooch  and  Trevelyan;  Mr.  Sanderson, 
of  Leamington ;  Mr.  Andrew  Whyte ;  Mr.  Hyde  Clark  ;  Mr.  J. 
L.  Charlton;  Mr.  J.  W.  Little;  Mr.  R.  Greaves,  of  Stnitford; 
Mr.  Thornhill,  M.P.  for  Derby ;  Mr.  Way ;  Mr.  Philip-  Bennett, 
of  SuflFolk ;  Capt.  Hibbert,  of  Bilton  Grange ;  Mr.  Andrew  Wright  5 
Mr.  Ivens ;  Mr.  H.  Horley,  of  Ufton,  one  of  the  hardest  men 
in  the  country,  who  hunted  Mr.  Bradley's  staghounds ;  and  about 
this  time  Sir  William  Don,  who  was  a  perfect  giant,  Mr.  Mytton 
and  Bob  Clifton  were  going  rather  fast,  and  kept  the  place 
thoroughly  alive.  In  1842  Mr.  John  Barnard  of  Wellesboume, 
afterwards  Lord  Willoughby,  became  master,  and  the  Warwickshire 
resumed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  Warwickshire  country,  and 
hunted  six  days  a  week,  and  the  kennels  were  now  at  Kineton— > 
an  arrangement,  however,  that  lasted  only  one  season.  Mr.  Barnard 
was  greatly  assisted  in  the  management  by  Mr.  Hugh  Williaais 
and  Mr.  Townsend.  In  185 1,  Mr.  Spencer  Lucy,  of  Charlcote 
Park,  succeeded,  with  Will  Mawe  as  his  huntsman,  and  held  them 
until  Mr.  Henley  Greaves  became  master  in  1858,  and  was  more 
noticeable  for  the  number  of  huntsmen  he  had  than  the  sport  they 
showed;  as  during  his  four  years  Will  Mawe,  George  Wells, 
James  Maiden,  Dan  Berkshire,  and  Tom  Mathews,  a  Shropshire 
man,  handled  the  horn.' 

*  Yet  he  was  an  experienced  M.  F.  H.' 

'  Yes ;    he  had  previously  had  the  Cottesmore,  the  Southwold, 
^  and  the  Esse?^,     In   1861,  Lord   Willoughby  de  Broke  and  the 

*  Hon.  W.   H.  North  took  them,   but  his  lordship  died  suddenly 
^  before  the  season  began.     Tom.  Mathews,  fi-om  Ireland,  hunteid 

*  them.' 

*  In   1866,  Mr.  Spencer  Lucy,  who  had  before  kept  a  pack  of 
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harriers,  became  master.  He  is  a  good  sportsman,  and  quite  under- 
stands the  thing;  and  his  horses  and  hounds  are  always  well 
turned  out,  and  blooming  in  their  coats.  Some  of  the  regulars  are 
Mr.  John  Lucy,  who  has  hunted  above  half  a  century,  and  up  to 
last  season  put  in  an  appearance ;  Mr.  Bolton  King  is  a  fine  old 
sportsman,  for  whom  no  day  and  no  distance  is  too  long,  and  no 
fall,  however  severe,  can  keep  at  home.  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Brooke,  Lord  Conyers,  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt;  Mr.  John  Mor- 
daunt,  who  goes  very  well ;  Mr.  Everard,  of  Ladbroke  Hall ;  Capt. 
Lomax;  Mr.  J.  H.  Starkey;  Mr.  Chamberlain;  Mr.  Berkeley 
Lucy ;  and  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Fisher,  from  Banbury.  Mr. 
Hawkes  is,  I  believe,  still  going.  In  his  time  he  was  very  keen, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  his  activity,  it  is  said  that  he  once  married  a 
couple,  christened  a  baby,  had  his  fortune  told  by  a  good-looking 
gipsy  girl,  and  was  in  at  the  death  of  a  fox  before  one  o'clock. 
The  ^rmers  also  must  not  be  forgotten ;  and  amongst  them  the 
names  of  Billy  Cooper  as  a  light  weight  and  John  Selby  as  a 
heavy  one  will  long;  be  remembered  as  two  of  the  best  sportsmen 
in  the  hunt.  Alas  T  both  met  with  an  untimely  death.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock ;  Mr.  Wood ;  Mr.  Berridge ;  Mr.  Parsons  s  and  Mr.  Knott, 
of  Fenny  Compton,  arc  regular  men.' 

^  Having  run  through  the  history  of  the  South  Warwickshire  up  to 
the  present  time,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  North.' 

^  It  is  no  easy  task,  I  assure  you,  to  trace  all  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  county ;  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  Mr.  Robert  Vyner,  of  Eathorpe,  was  the  first  master, 
who  established  the  North  Warwickshire  pack  in  1835.' 

*  Was  he  not  favourably  known  as  an  author  f ' 

*  He  was,  having-  written  "  Notitia  Venatica,"  which  first  ap- 
^  peared  in  the  new  Sporting  Magazine ;  he  also  subsequently  wrote 
^  under  the  names  of  Actxon  and  Venator.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
^  in  the  management  of  the  hounds  by  Mr.  Bolton  King,  of 
^  Umberslade,  and  such  sport  was  shown  in  the  first  season  that  the 
'  Leamington  and  Birmingham  men  subscribed  and  supported  him, 
^  and  he  obtained  permission  to  hunt  the  coverts  north  of  the  Avon. 

'  I   think   you    said   the   country   differed    somewhat   from   the 

*  South  ?' 

^  Materially  so.    There  is  a  chain  of  extensive  woodlands  all  round 
^  Kenil worth  and  Stoneleigh,  with  much  heavy  ploughland  and  strong 

*  fences ;  consequently  the  fields  are  much  smaller  than  the  south, 
'  where  the  country  is  more  open,  and  there  is  more  grass.  Round 
'  Birmingham  they  have  good  sport,  but  the  neighbourhood  of 
^  Dunchurch  is  their  best  country,  although  it  is  very  strong,  and 
'  old  Kench  used  to  say  that  ^'  the  ditches  were  placecf  so  far  away 

*  *'  from   the    fences."     Hillmorton   Gorse,  close   to   Rugby,   and 

*  bordering  on  some  of  the  best  of  the  Pytchley  country,  as  a 
<  place  to  find  a  fox  cannot  be  beaten.     It  is  well   looked  after  bv 

*  Mr.  Pennington,  of  Rugby.' 

*  Had  Mr.  Vyner  a  long  reign  ?' 
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^  About  five  years  :  he  took  the  Holderness  in  1839,  and  then  was 

*  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw  HcUier,  of  Packwood  House^ 
^  who  hunted  them  himself  for  four  years,  when  he  left,  and  toolL 

*  the  South  Wold.  There  were  many  hunting  men  at  this  time  in 
^  Leamington,  as,  in  addition  to  foxhounds,  they  were  attracted  by 
^  a  pack  of  staghounds,  kept  by  Mr.  Bradley,  and  hunted  by  Mr» 

*  H.  Horley.' 

*  In  1843,  ^^'  J^^"  Wilson,  of  Knowie  Hill,  took  them,  and 
^  was  master  for  two  seasons ;  and  then,  ten  years  later,  Mr.  Selby 
'  Lowndes,  who  for  a  similar  period  had  hunted  part  of  the  Duke 
'  of  Grafton's  country,  gave  it  up  to  Lord  Southampton ;  and  as  the 

*  Warwickshire  country  was  now  again  divided,  he  became  the 
'  master. 

'  In   1855,  Mr.  Baker  took   them,   and   was  master  for   seven 

*  seasons,  and  then  only  retired  on  account  of  ill-health.     At  first  he 

*  hunted  them  himself;  but  in  1862  Peter  CoUison,  the  first  whip^ 
^  called  the  ^^  Canary,"  took  the  horn,   and  he  was  a  very  quick 

*  man  with  hounds.' 

*  Had  he  not  a  particular  strain  of  blood  in  his  kennel  ?' 

'  Yes,  the  black  and  tan,  I  believe ;  it  came  from  the  Wheatland^ 
and  originated  in  a  bloodhound  cross.  There  never  was  a  better 
pack  than  Mr.  Baker's ;  they  could  both  hunt  and  race,  and  go 
alike  over  plough  or  grass.  And  as  George  Cox,  of  the  Raby 
who  had  some  of  them,  said  ^^  could  hunt  anything  from  a  rat  to 
'^  an  elephant."  Lord  John  Scott  was  a  good  preserver  of  foxes 
at  Cawston,  and  a  sportsman  all  round :  with  his  friend  Count 
D'Orsay  he  made  a  training-ground  at  Toft,  and  he  asked  old 
Kench  what  he  should  do  to  win  by  his  race-horses.  '^Lay 
^^  against  them,  my  Lord,"  wa$  the  prompt  reply.  Kench  was  a 
great  character,  and  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  his  time  on 
sponge  cakes  dipped  in  gin.  Once  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
public-house,  Kench  saw  a  man  leading  a  horse  in  harness,  while  a 
friend  drew  a  cart  with  broken  shafts.  After  looking  the  lot  well 
over,  he  said,  ^^  What  do  you  want  for  the  horse,  kicking  included  ?" 
"Thirty-five  pounds,"  was  the  answer.  Kench  borrowed  a 
saddle  to  have  a  ride,  and  so  liked  the  horse  that  he  rode  him 
straight  home  to  Dunchurch,  for  fear  that  the  man  should  change 
his  mind.  He  afterwards  sold  this  one  and  another  for  seven 
hundred  guineas,  the  kicker  being  the  best  horse  of  the  two.' 

*  Very  good  indeed.  Who  were  the  principal  men  going  at  this 
time  ?' 

*  Lord  Mountgarret,  Capt.  Jennings,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Chattaway,  from  Leamington;  Mr.  Charles  Milward,  and  Mr. 
Westley  Richards,  from  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  John  Muntz  and  his 
younger  brothers ;  Mr.  John  Worthington  j  Harry  Bodington, 
from  Cubbington   Gate.     Neither   must  we  omit  the  wonderful 

Performances  of  Mrs.  George,  nor  those  of  the  late  Campbell  of 
4onzie,   who   in    1856  on   his   horse  Deceiver  in  a  run   from 
Bunker's    Hill  to    Shuckburgh  jumped    the  Leame   by  Grand- 
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^  borough  where  it  was  nine  yards  wide.    Major  Fellowes  and  Mr. 

*  Haig,   of    Weedon,    also    charged    it,    but    were    not    equally 

*  successful  in  getting  over.     In  1862,  Mr.  Oswald  Milne,  of  Lea- 

*  mington,  became  master — a  very  popular  man  and  excellent  sports- 

*  man.    When  he  retired,  in  1869,  he  was  presented  with  a  hand- 

*  some  testimonial.  George  Boxall,  a  pupil  of  Joe  Maiden,  was  his 
^  first  huntsman,  and  Robert  Pattle,  from  the  Blackmore  Vale,  his 
^  second.  Mr.  R.  Lant,  of  Nailcote  Hall,  near  Coventry,  is  now 
'  master,  and  has  a  most  promising  young  huntsman  in  Tom  Firr,  a 

*  pupil  of  old  George  Carter,  and  Mr.  Anstruther  Thomson.  The 
\mainstay  of  this  Hunt  is  Lord  Leigh,  who  is  the  model  of  an 

*  English  country  gentleman,  and  an  excellent  sportsman  into  the 
^  bargain.     I  have  heard,  that  when  he  was  at  Cambridge  he  was 

*  exceedingly  keen,  and  would  think  nothing  of  riding  from  there  to 
^  Wansford  to  breakfast,  then  get  on  a  fresh  hack  and  meet  the 
^  Quorn  near  Melton,  then  ride  back  to  Wansford  to  dine,  and  after 
'*'  all  that,  get  on  his  hack  and  ride  back  to  Cambridge  !  !  The 
^  farmers  in  the  North  Warwickshire  are  a  capital  set  of  fellows, 

*  and  great  supporters  of  hunting.     Mr.  T.  W.  Bulling,  of  Toft, 

*  looks  well  after  Bunker's  Hill ;  Mr.  H.  Broomfield  after  Cawston  ; 

*  Mr.  W.  H.  Townsend,  of  Lawford  ;  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Wolston,  is 

*  a  very  old  sportsman,  and  says  he  has  not  missed  a  yeomanry 
^  dinner  for  fifty    years ;    Mr.     Coleman,    of  Hunninjgham ;    Mr. 

*  Tibbits,  of  Flecknoc,  and  I  must  not  forget  Old  Umbers,  who 

*  hunts   in    his   gig  regularly;   or    Mr.   and    Mrs.    Chenning,    of 

*  Bretford,  who  gallop  and  jump  over  all  they  can  find.* 

*  With  regard  to  quarters — of  course  for  Warwickshire— Lea- 
'*  mineton  is  the  place  to  be.' 

^  Yes,  it  is  one  of  the  best  inland  towns  in  England  ;  and  it  used 
^  to  be  said  that  the  difference  between  it  and  Melton  was,  that  one 

*  was  resorted  to  by  men  of  family,  and  the  other  by  family  men,  for 

*  whom  it  has  extra  attractions  in  the  way  of  balls,  concerts,  dinners, 
^  and  tea  fights.     The  regulars  from  Leamington  were  last  season 

*  Lord  Mountgarret,  General  H.  Richmond  Jones,  Mr.  Brown 
'*'  Clayton,  Majors  Greig,  Edelmann  and  Batty,  Captains  Ashton, 
^  Percival,  and  Creyke,  Messrs.  Duppa,  Hunt,  Woodmass,  Hatherell, 

*  Hobson,    Ward-Mackenzie,     Wykeham-Martin,    M.P.,    Milne, 

*  Blundell,  Barter,  Barne,  Hoey,  Doctor  Watson,  the.  hard-riding 
•^  Miss  Davy,  and  Mr.  Stanley  the  Veterinary  Surgeon.  From  it 
"*  you  can  hunt  with  both  the  Warwickshire  packs — by  railing  to 
^  Rugby  with  the  Pytchlev  and  Atherstone,  or  to  Banbury  with  the 
•*  Duke  of  Grafton's  and  tne  Bicester.* 

*  The  Regent  is  a  grand  hotel,  with  large  and  lofty  rooms  which 
'^  are  generally  full  of  swells ;  and  there  is  also  the  Clarendon,  but 
'^  (if  at  the  race  time  especially)  a  bachelor,  who  does  not  go  in  for 
^  gaiety,  wants  a  quiet,  cosy  crib — cheap,  clean,  and  comfortable, 
^  with  good  plain  cookery — he  should  go  to  the  Globe,  at  War- 
^  wick,  kept  by  Miss  Keyte.     He  may  go  ferther  and  fare  worse.* 

*  What  about  Rugby  ?' 
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^  As  regards  hunting,  there  is  no  better  situation  i  there  are  seven- 
'  teen  trains  up  and  down  from  London,  and  it  is  only  half  an  hour 
'  by  rail  from  Leicester,  Harborough,  Leamington,   Weedon,  or 

*  Atherstone.  There  are  good  livery  stables  at  Mr.  Alfred  Walker's 
^  and  Mr.  Over's :  your  horses  will  be  well  done ;  and  there  is 
'  no  greater  treat  on  a  non-hunting  dav  than  a  lounge  through 
^  those  of  Mr.  John  Darby,  where  there  is  always  something  worth 
'  looking  at.' 

«  Its  hotels  ?' 

'  There  is  but  one,  the  George,  and  as  'all  monopolies  are  bad, 
'  visitors  would  find  the  benefit  of  a  wholesome  opposition — 
^  but,  my  friends  tell    me  that    there  is  an   improvement  in  the 

*  commissariat  department.  Manv  more  men  would  hunt  from 
'  here  if  there  were  a  really  well-managed  hotel  Owing  to  its 
^  want,  I  hear  there  is  now  a  great  demand  for  lodgings.  At 
^  St  rat  ford-on- A  von  the  White  Lion  was  formerly  the  head-quarters 
^  of  the  old  Warwickshire  Hunt ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  good  place 
^  for  hunting/^being  quite  on  one  side  of  the  country.' 

^  How  do  you  like  Coventry  ?' 

'  Well,  hounds  can  be  met  from  it,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  good 
^  a  situation  as  Rugby.' 

^  At  Atherstone  the  Red  Lion  is  an  average  house,  but  we  have 

*  heard  that  Mr.  Woods,  of  Witherley,  has  taken  a  house,  and 
^  intends  putting  up  some  boxes.  As  he  knows  all  about  horses,  he 
^  ought  to  do  well.  At  Hinckley  there  is  the  Bull  and  the  White 
'  Hart.  I  omitted,  in  a  former  notice  of  the  hotel  accommodation 
^  at  Lutterworth,  which  is  so  well  situated  for  hunting  with  the 
*'  Atherstone,  to  say  that  there  is  good  accommodation  at  the 
^  Hind,  kept  by  Mr.  Sansom,  who  is  a  good  sportsman,  and  most 
^  anxious  to  make  visitors  comfortable,  and  he  is  ably  supported  by 

*  his  wife,  who  is  a  good  cook,  and  very  attentive/ 
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BY  OLD  CALABAR. 
CHAPTER  XIII. — POOR  TOBY. 

D'Arcey,  Forrester,  Bouncer,  and  a  Mr.  Scott  had  been  taking 
their  wine  under  the  beautiful  chestnut-trees  which  stood  on  the 
lawn  at  Forrester's  place,  for  it  was  there  they  were  all  congregated 
again.  It  was  a  lovely  July  evening,  calm,  cool,  and  delightfid. 
The  guest,  Mr.  Scott,  was  a  real  type — so  fzst  fading  out — of  a 
good,  genuine  old  English  squire,  one  of  those  country  gentlemen 
we  so  often  hear  talked  about,  but  so  seldom  see  now-a-days.  He 
was  a  most  excellent  sportsman,  loved  it  dearly,  and  now,  though 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  followed  it  up  vigorously.  He  and  his  wife 
were  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Silvergould,  who  was  the  niece  of  Mrs. 
Scott. 
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The  ladies  had  left  the  gentlemen  to  enjoy  their  wine  by  them- 
selves, and  were  wandering  about  the 'grounds.  D'Arcey  was  indo- 
lently puffing  at  a  cigar,  and  lazily  watching  the  blue  cloud  of 
smoke  as  it  slowly  wreathed  upwards  and  lost  itself  amidst  the  rich 
foliage.  Bouncer  was  on  his  back,  half  asleep,  with  a  small  black 
clay  between  his  lips,  and  Forrester  and  the  Squire  were  talking  over 
sporting  matters. 

*  Well,'  said  the  host,  '  as  you  seem  to  have  deserted  the  wine  for 

*  smoke,  I  shall  ask  my  old  friend  Scott  to  tell  us  the  story  of  '*  Poor 
'  *'  Toby."     Brag  ana  D'Arcey  have  never  heard  it,  neither  have 

<  the  ladies,  and  as  I  see  them  coming  towards  us,  we  will  invite 

*  them  to  join  our  party.' 

■  i  A  happier  group  could  not  have  been  brought  together.  On 
rugs,  spread  on  the  grass,  were  the  ladies,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  a  silver-haired  old  lady,  who  sat  on  a  low  garden-seat 
beside  her  husband.  Nelly  and  Miss  Silvergould  were  close  together, 
and  by  them  were  D'Arcey  and  Bouncer;  Mrs.  Shirley  occupied 
^mother  garden-seat  by  her  nephew. 

^  I  have  so  often  told  this  story  for  the  last  foity  years,  and  know 
^  it  so  well  by  heart,'  benn  the  old  Squire,  '  that  I  have  only  one 

<  way  of  telling  it  now«    If  it  seems  a  little  prosv  in  parts,  you  must 

*  forgive  me ;  but  if  I  am  **  thrown  out,"  why  I  must  "  throw  up," 
'  for  no  cast,  however  judiciously  made,  will  bring  me  on  the  line 
^  again,  unless  I  hark  back  and  recommence,  which  you  would  find 
^  rather  tedious.     It  happened  when  I  was  quite  a  boy.     I  call  it  the 

*  story  of 

*  POOR  TOBY. 

'  Many  years  have  passed  and  gone  since  the  event  I  am  about  to 
^  relate  took  place.  Old  Father  Time  with  his  ruthless  scythe  has 
'  cut  down  the  years  in  quick  succession,  nor  has  grim  Death  with 
'  his  iron  grasp  spared  those  we  loved  dearest  and  best :  valued 
'  friends  and  familiar  feces  have  '*  gone  from  my  gaze ;"  little  chil- 
^  dren  we  were  wont  to  fondle  and  caress  on  our  knee  have  become 
^  bearded  men,  some  laid  under  the  sod  in  distant  climes,  far  away 
'  from  home  and  friends,  their  lonely  graves  visited  by  nought  but 

*  the  weird  bat,  the  screeching  owl,  or  prowling  wolf ;  others 
^  wealthy  and    prosperous  ;   and    some,   having   spent  their  all    in 

<  recklessness  and  dissipation,  are  to  be  found  in  the  cab  ranks  ; 
'  delicate  little  girls  sprung  up  into  stout  middle-aged  and  comely 
^  matrons,  with  other  cares  than  those  of  their  long- forgotten  doll 
'  to  attend  to. 

*  Such  is  life !  and  as  the  wheel  rolls  on  to  the  end  of  all  time 
'  there  will  be  but  little  alteration. 

*  It  makes  one  sad,  even  the  gayest  heart,  to  think,  as  age  is 
^  creeping  on  with  giant  strides,  to  look  back  on  what  we  were 
^  and  what  we   are  I     The  most  happy  and  prosperous  man  will 

<  draw  a  sigh  when  he  calls  to  mind  his  boyish  days  :  with  what 
'  delight  he  rushed  forward  to  pick  up  a  hatml  of  sparrows  a  fond 
^  and  indulgent  father  had  shot  for  him  in  the  snow-covered  rick- 
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yard  from  the  barn  door  i  with  what  anxiety  he  visited  his  bird- 
traps  ;  how  he  was  disheartened  because  his  pony  was  lame,  or  his 
bird-lime  not  the  thing ;  his  joy,  later,  on  being  presented  with  a 
single-barrel  gun  and  spaniel,  and  taken  out  by  the  old  keeper  to 
try  his  skill  at  the  rabbits ;  or  the  wild  look  of  alarm  and  reproach 
from  a  fond  and  loving  mother,  when  young  hopeful  kissed,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  the  pretty  housemaid  under  the  mistletoe  hung 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  large  old-fashioned  hall,  where  the  blind 
village  fiddler  was  scraping  away  with  all  his  might  ^^  Sir  Roger," 
on  Christmas  Eve,  for  the  servants  to  dance  to ;  or  his  confusion 
when  caught  with  his  arm  round  the  lively  and  seductive  lady's- 
maid's  slender  waist ! 

*  But  I  am  wandering  from  my  theme.  Away,  dull  care !  and  to 
my  story  ;  it  is  a  sad  one,  but  it  will  illustrate  the  w6nderful  affec- 
tion of  the  sagacious  dog. 

'  One  cold  and  tempestuous  night  (when  I  was  about  fourteen) 
two  gentlemen  were  seated  before  a  blazing  fire  i  they  were  both  in 
their  pinks,  tops,  and  buckskins  ;  they  had  evidently  been  too  lazy 
and  tired  to  change  their  things,  but  they  had  dined  and  were  now 
comfortably  dozing  away  in  the  large  ana  easy  arm-chairs.  On  the 
rug  before  the  fire  were  a  brace  of  beautiful  setters,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  terrier ;  from  the  spasmodic  movement  of  their  limbs 
every  now  and  then,  accompanied  by  a  short  bark  or  whine,  they 
were  evidently  in  their  dreams  engaged  in  some  exciting  perform- 
ance by  flood  or  field. 

^  Between  the  lips  of  one  of  the  slumbering  sportsmen  was  a 
half-smoked  cigar;  the  other's  hand  was  resting  on  a  tumbler  of 
hot  whiskey  and  water :  these  were  my  &ther  and  his  youngest 
brother ;  they  were  both  knocked  up,  for  they  had  been  out  since 
early  morn  to  a  distant  meet.  A  long  day,  a  weary  ride  home, 
and  a  late  return  :  it  was  not  wonderful  to  see  them  as  they  were. 

*  Your  humble  servant  was  in  the  room  pegging  away  at  the 
filberts  and  medlars,  and  had  made  what  might  be  termed  a  ^'  clean 
"  sweep"  of  the  dessert. 

'  The  wind  howled  in  wild  and  fitful  gusts,  and  the  rain  dashed 
against  the  windows  with  such  intense  fury  that  threatened  to  send 
them  into  the  room ;  then  it  would  lull  down  for  a  while,  but  again 
break  out  and  drive  broken  bits  of  boughs  off  the  trees  against  the 
glass  with  such  force  that  I  thought  they  must  be  smashed  to 
atoms ;  it  awoke  the  dogs,  who  vented  their  displeasure  in  a  low 
growl :  they  watchfully  pricked  up  their  ears  for  a  second,  but 
were  soon  dreaming  again.  Then  the  storm  would  go  sighing  and 
sobbing  away  in  the  distance,  as  if  in  very  shame  at  its  violence. 

'  Hang  it,  thought  I,  as  my  eye  caught  the  half-consumed  cigar, 
that  ash  will  fall  off  and  play  old  mischief  with  Uncle  Ned's 
leathers.  I  hunt  and  shoot,  I  ought  to  begin  to  smoke.  So  care- 
fully taking  the  ^^  weed  "  from  my  slumbering  relative's  mouth,  I 
transferred  it  to  my  own. 

^  I  puffed  and  puffed  away,  and  congratulated  myself  on  its  not 
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making  me  sick ;  but  a  thirst  was  creeping  on  me  apace,  my 
father's  grog,  too,  was  getting  cold ;  so,  removing  his  hand,  gently 
possessed  myself  of  the  glass,  and  finished  it  at  a  draught,  and  with 
such  gusto,  as  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiggins 
of  Pickwickian  notoriety. 
^  On  a  sudden,  amidst  the  howling  of  the  storm,  I  thought  I  heard 
a  shot.     I  listened  :  I  was  not  deceived — another — and  another. 

*  ^^  Papa!"  I  exclaimed  (I  was  not  allowed  to  address  him  as 
'*  governor  "),  gently  pulling  at  his  coat  sleeve,  '*  they  are  firing  in 
**  the  home-wood  !*' 

<  ^^  What,  my  boy  !"  he  exclaimed,  waking  up  on  the  instant,  and 
rubbing  his  eyes.     *'  Firing — where  ?" 

*  "  In  the  home-wood,"  I  answered.  "  There  have  been  three 
"  shots." 

'  '^  Confound  the  scoundrels!"  he  exclaimed,  passionately;  ^'at  it 
'^  again!  I  will  forgive  no  more  of  the  poaching  ruffians.  Serves 
^^  me  right  for  letting  off  Jacop  Lee,  last  week.  Here  Ned,  old 
"  fellow,  wake  up"  (shaking  my  uncle);  "  here  is  work  for  us, 
"  Ned ;  they  are  at  it  in  the  home  cover.  Strickland,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  old  man-servant  entered,  on  a  summons  from  the 
bell,  ^'  what  sort  of  a  night  is  it  ?  they  are  poaching  again." 

*  '^  A  fearful  one,  Colonel/'  returned  the  man.  '*  It  has  been 
^'  raining  in  torrents,  and  now  it  is  freezing  and  snowing  hard." 

*  "  No  matter,"  said  my  &ther,  "  we  must  go.  Don't  let  your 
'^  mistress  know,  Strickland,  she  will  be  frightened  to  death.  Get 
"  your  great-coat  on,  and  wrap  yourself  up  warm.  You  may  go, 
**  too,  my  boy  "  (turning  to  me),  *'  if  you  like." 

^  We  were  soon  out  of  the  house :  it  was  indeed  a  fearful  night, 
freezing  hard,  and  the  snow  blinding ;  a  sharp  sleet  which  accom- 
panied it  stung  my  beardless  face  as  if  a  thousand  needles  were 
pricking  it.  I  have  been  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  in  many 
climates,  but  I  never  recollect  a  more  wintry  and  cheerless  night. 
I  have  seen  some  wild  and  lawless  scenes,  too,  in  my  time ;  but 
were  I  to  live  to  be  a  hundred,  the  remembrance  of  that  night 
could  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

'  Our  way  lay  past  the  keeper's  cottage ;  his  wife  and  daughter 
stood  at  the  door,  shivering,  with  their  shawls  wrapped  closely 
around  them,  listening  to  every  shot  which  might  perhaps  bring 
death  and  desolation  to  their  hearth. 

'  Ye  game  preservers,  you  little  know,  and  less  often  think,  of  the 
hardships  of  a  ^(^^^/ keeper's  life ;  there  are  many  bad  ones — thieving, 
poaching,  impertinent,  drunken,  dissolute,  lying  scoundrels ;  but 
they  are  not  a/l  so.  When  you  Aave  2,  good  and  trustworthy 
one,  attentive  to  his  master's  interests,  regard  him  as  you  would 
the  apple  of  your  eye ;  pay  him  well,  make  him  comfortable  and 
contented,  and  he  will  do  his  duty  by  you. 

*  "  Laws  ha'  mercy  on  us.  Colonel,"  said  the  old  woman  as  we 
*  came  up,  "  here  be  terrible  goings  on ;  our  Mathcw  be  gone  I" 

*  "  Who  is  with  him  ?"  asked  my  father,  shortly. 
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*  "  Harris  and  Jones  be  with  him,  and  Toby,  too,"  she  replied. 
"  But  heart  alive,  Colonel,  ye  hain't  agoing  to  take  the  young 
"  master  with  ye  ?  Dont'ee  do  it,  Colonel,  dont'ce  do  it !  Come 
"  in,  sir,"  continued  she,  addressing  herself  to  me;  "do'ee  come 
"  in  and  warm  yourself  by  the  fire ;  there's  blood  in  this  night's 
^^  work.  Our  Bet  saw  that  hang-dog  wagabond,  Jacop  Lee, 
^^  lurking  about  at  dusk,  and  so  did  our  Mathew,  when  he  was 
'^  a-beating  the  pheasants  ofF  their  roosts  from  the  outside  covers. 
'*  They  are  ganged  to-night"  (several).  "  Body  o'  me!*'  she 
exclaimed,  as  three  or  four  shots  were  heard  in  quick  succession, 
'^  my  poor  Mathew  !     God  help  him  and  those  with  him !" 

*  We  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  dashed  off. 
'  '^  Ha !"  said  my  father,  as  we  waded  along  in  slush  and  snow, 

"  Toby  is  with  them.  Ned,  he  will  leave  his  mark  on  some  of 
"  them." 

'  Now  Tofyj  be  it  known,  was  no  second  keeper  or  helper,  but 
a  large  and  powerful  sheep-dog. 

^  He  had  followed  Mathew  home  from  a  fair  some  four  years 
previously  to  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  no  owner  had  ever 
been  found  for  him ;  the  old  man  said  he  had  tried  ''  all  manner  of 
"  names,  and  he  answered  to  none  but  Tody." 

*  Poor  old  fellow  !  his  stock  of  dog  names  was  not  large;  there 
were  no  *^  Freds  II.,"  '^  General  Prims,"  "  Priams,"  or 
**  Barons,"  in  his  vocabulary.  "  Pinchers,"  "  Snaps,"  "  Shots," 
'^  Grouse,"  and  such-like  ola-feshioned  ones  were  his  &vourites. 

^  A  more  faithful  animal  than  this  dog  never  existed  ;  as  a  keeper's 
watch  he  was  perfection ;  his  nose  on  the  track  of  man  was  as  true 
and  unerring  as  a  Cuba  bloodhound's.  Many  and  many  a  poacher 
had  he  run  up  to,  and  he  was  just  as  good  on  a  winged  bird  or 
crippled  hare.  I  never  yet  saw  his  retrieving  performances  beaten. 
Dark  grizzly  grey,  a  stump  of  a  tail,  he  looked  a  queer  animal. 

'  Old  Mathew  was  often  laughed  at  for  his  dog,  but  nevertheless 
he  was  once  offered  ten  pounds  for  him  by  a  noble  lord,  which  he 
indignantly  refused. 

*  "  Sell  Tofyy  my  lord,  for  ten  pounds  !  no,  nor  for  fifty.  Begging 
"  your  pardon,  my  lord,  Pd  as  leaf  sell  my  old  ooman,  and  money 
"  would  not  buy  her." 

^  Such  was  the  animal  who  had  accompanied  them. 

'  "  Hot  work  going  on,"  said  my  uncle,  as  another  shot  was 
heard.  "  By  George  !  they  will  skin  the  cover.  If  I  were  only 
'*  amongst  them," — flourishing,  viciously,  a  dangerous-looking  life 
preserver — "  I'd  crack  a  crown  or  two.  D — d  rascals  !  Come 
"  along." 

*  Some  hundred  yards  farther  on  we  met  Jones  running  towards 
us  at  a  great  pace. 

'  "  Bad  work,  sir,  bad  work,"  said  he.  "  They  be  all  off,  but 
"  poor  Mathew  be  down  on  his  last  bed.  I'm  going  for  a  hurdle 
"  to  fetch  him  home ;  he  be  in  the  main  riding,  sir,  and  Harris 
"  biding  with  him."     So  saying  he  dashed  on. 
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'  The  spectacle  which  next  met  1117  eye  was  sad  indeed.  A  dark 
mass  lay  on  the  snow-covered  ground,  which  was  sucking  up  the 
blood  that  slowly  oozed  from  it. 

*  The  poor  old  keeper  Mathew  was  before  me.  Tears  trickled 
down  my  cold  cheeks  as  I  remembered  how  kind  he  had  always 
been,  and  taught  me  to  shoot  and  take  care  of  the  "  trigger  finger."  *  I 
often  used  to  laugh  at,  and  make  fun  of  him,  but  he  never  minded. 

^  I  recollect  on  one  occasion  we  were  out  partridge  shooting,  with 
a  brace  of  beautiful  and  well-broken  pointers ;  there  was  a  very 
large  outside  field  of  turnips  to  beat.  As  there  was  a  high  bank 
to  get  over,  the  old  man  said  he  would  go  with  the  dogs  first  and 
see  if  there  was  anything  in  it ;  he  soon  called  me. 

*  "  Come  along,  measter,  give  us  thy  bond.  Look  there  !*' — as 
he  pointed  proudly  to  the  dogs  backing  and  standing  as  firm  as  a 
rock.  ^^  There  they  be,  the  beauties,  in  the  tornops  as  dead  as 
^^  stones,  and  their  sterns  as  stiff  as  hackney  whips.  I  knows  the 
'*  breed  on  'em  ;  do'ee  go  up  and  bring  down  your  brace,  but 
**  *ware  the  brown  on  'em,  measter,  'ware  the  brown  on  'em." 

*  Cold  he  lay  on  the  hardening  ground  on  that  bitter  night.  My 
father  said  little,  but  I  knew  he  was  deeply  moved. 

*  **  Harris,"  said  he,  presently,  *'  take  the  boy  home,  this  is  no 
"  scene  for  him ;  I  am  sorry  I  brought  him  out.  D — n  them ! 
**  but  I  will  be  even  with  them  yet ;  but  stay — what  is  this  on  the 
<*  body  ?    It  is  poor  Tobyy 

*  Yes,  It  was  indeed  Toby,  but  dead ;  he  had  been  ripped  open 
with  a  knife  and  his  entrails  were  literally  all  over  the  fallen  man's 
breast ;  the  poor  faithful  creature  had  crawled  to,  and  died  on  the 
body  of  him  he  loved  so  well. 

^  I  cried  bitterly  as  I  was  led  away ;  arrived  home,  and  after  telling 
my  tale,  I  was  so  tired,  excited,  and  exhausted  that  I  went  to  bed 
and  fell  asleep,  dead  beat. 

^  How  long  I  might  have  slept  I  know  not,  but  I  was  awakened 
by  a  light  shining  in  my  face ;  I  looked  up  and  saw  my  father  and 
mother  standing  beside  me. 

*  "  My  boy,"  said  the  former,  "I  am  come  to  tell  you  all  is  right. 
**  You  sleep  deep — grog  and  cigars,  you  young  scamp  "  (winking 
at  me).  "  /  smelt  you.  Mathew  is  only  hard  hit  in  the  thigh  ; 
^^  he  was  in  a  swoon  when  you  saw  him  ;  there  is  no  danger^  and 
"  the  doctor  says  he  will  be  about  again  in  six  weeks.  Poor  Toby 
^^  is  the  only  one  who  has  lost  his  life,  but  from  what  I  am  told 
"  he  has  terribly  mauled  Jacop  Lee." 

^  Some  four  days  after  a  wretched  and  loathsome  object  was  found 
dead  and  stifF  in  a  hollow  of  the  hills  near  us ;  his  face  was  half 
torn  away,  and  his  throat  terribly  lacerated  ;  it  was  Jacop  Lee. 

*  "  I  ain't  got  no  pity  f3r  him,  none  whatsomever,"  said  the  old 
keeper,  in  answer  to  some  question  I  had  asked  him,  as  I  sat  by 
his  bed-side.  '^  He's  dead  and  gone  now  ;  and,  wicked  though  it 
**  be,  I'd  as  leaf  lost  fifty  Jacop  Lees  than  my  murdered  Toby.  I 
**  can't  abide  poachers,  the  warmint." 

p  2 
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^Not  one  of  that  gang  (four^  escaped;  they  had  all  been  more 

*  or  less  torn  by  the  dog,  which  led  to  their  identity. 

^  Finding  how  dreadfully  their  companion  Jacop  was  wounded, 
^  they  had  either  deserted  him  or  he  had  wandered  away  and  was 
'  lost  and  starved^  or  perished  with  cold  in  the  hills,  we  never  knew 

*  which. 

^  Yes,  many  years  have  passed  and  gone  since  poor  Toby  was 
'  placed  under  the  sod. 

^  Of  all  those  concerned  in  that  night  there  remains  but  one  to 
'  tell  the  story — myself;  that  dear,  kind  and  affectionate  &ther,  that 
^  fond  mother,  that  jolly  uncle  are  gone  the  way  of  ^'  all  flesh  "  ; 
^  the  old  keeper  and  his  wife  lie  in  one  grave  in  the  quiet  country 
'  churchyard,  their  daughter  married  and  in  Australia.    Such  is  life! 

^  Poor  Toby  was  buried  beneath  a  large  elm  close  to  the  old 
^  keeper's  cottage,  in  the  bark  of  which  Mathew  had  cut  the 
^  following,  and  which  may  still  be  seen,  though  done  over  forty 

*  years  ago — 

'  UNDEB  THIS  TEE 

LIES 

POOB  TOBY/ 

CHAPTER   XIV. — BRAG   TAKES    THE    ROASTHARE    AND   CURRANT- 
JELLY    HARRIERS. 

All  the  party  remained  silent  as  the  old  Squire  concluded  his  story. 
It  had  been  so  artlessly  told,  without  any  attempt  at  embellishment 
or  effect,  that  it  went  to  their  hearts.  Forrester,  seeing  the  sad 
feeling  that  had  come  over  them,  proposed  an  adjournment  to  the 
drawing-room  for  some  tea  and  music. 

*Why,  Squire,'  said  he,  *you  have  surpassed  yourself  to-night. 
^  You  are  a  regular  improvisatore.     I  had  no  idea  of  your  powers* 

<  Here  is  my  mend  Brag  regularly  in  the  dolefuls.  Cheer  him  up 
'  by  telling  him  what  you  mentioned  to  me  this  evening,  that  you 

*  will  let  him  have  a  couple  of  your  setter  puppies.  They,  I  know^ 
^  will  be  worth  having,  and  you  will  not  charge  him  ninety  guineas 

*  a  brace.' 

*  That  I  will  not,  Forrester.     If  Mr.  Brag  will  accept  them  it  wiH 

*  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  presenting  him  with  a  brace,  not 

<  of  pups,  but  well-broken  dogs,  ready  to  take  the  field ;  and  if  he 

*  will  also,  on  the  ist  of  September,  give  me  the  pleasure  of  his 
'  company  for  a  week  or  so,  he  shall  shoot  over  them  on,  I  flatter 
^  myself,  as  well  a  stocked  partridge  manor  as  any  in  England.' 

Brag  was  delighted  with  the  gift,  and  accepted  at  once  the  Squire's 
invitation.     His  manner  was  so  genial  and  hearty  none  could  resist 

him. 

^  William,'  said  Mrs.  Shirley  to  her  nephew,  as  they  sat  alone  after 
their  guest  had  departed  (D'Arcey  and  his  betrothed  were  sitting 
outside  by  the  drawing-room  window  billing  and  cooing.  Brag  was 
sauntering  about  the  garden,  blowing  his  cloud),  ^  do  you  know  wh]r 

<  Edith  Silvergould  has  refused  so  many  good  offers  f ' 
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'  No,'  answered  her  nephew^  looking  rather  embarrassed.     ^  Do 
*  you  ?' 

*'  Yes,  William.  Mrs.  Scott  told  me  this  evening.  It  is  rather 
romantic.  Edith,  when  very  young,  engaged  herself  clandestinely 
to  a  young  sub.  in  a  marching  regiment.  However,  it  oozed 
out,  and  her  father,  when  he  came  to  hear  of  it,  was  furious, 
for  the  lad  was  a  wild,  reckless  fellow,  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  with  no  hope  of  extricating  himself  from  his  difficulties. 
He  had  nearly  ruined  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  who  had  no 
more  to  give  him,  or  even  to  purchase  him  on.  He  insisted  on 
Edith's  giving  him  up,  and  laid  matters  so  clearly  before  her  that 
she  was  bound  to  open  her  eyes.  Had  she  married  him  she  would 
have  been  a  beggar  and  penniless,  for  Mr.  Silvergould  swore  if  she 
married  him  he  would  sell  the  estate,  and  leave  ail  his  money  from 
her.  Of  course  she  was  broken-hearted,  as  all  young  girls  are  at 
eighteen  ;  but  her  eyes  were  opened  *  soon  after,  for  her  quondam 
admirer  married  a  second-class  actress  or  ballet-girl ;  and  his  poor 
distressed  father,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  having  a  son  near  him  who 
had  acted  in  such  a  way,  managed  to  scrape  up  money  enough  to 
buy  him  a  small  share  in  a  sugar  manufactory  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
there  he  and  his  wife  went  shortly  afterwards.  Edith,  foolish  girl, 
made  a  vow  never  to  marry  whilst  he  was  alive,  and  that  vow 
she  has  religiously  kept.  The  wife  of  her  first  love  died  some 
years  ago,  childless,  and  shortly  after  the  husband  followed,  having 
killed  himself  by  drink  and  dissipation,  and  she  is  now  free  to 
indulge  her  fancy.' 

Here  the  old  lady  cast  a  searching  glance  at  her  nephew. 

*  Well,  aunt,'  said  her  nephew,  composedly,  *  I  hope  if  she  does 
marry  she  will  marry  well.  I  am  sure  she  deserves  a  good  husband.' 

*  That  she  does,  William.  Never  was  there  a  dearer  creature. 
Highly  educated  and  so  accomplished,  she  will  be  a  treasure  to  any 
man  who  will  win  and  wear  her.  She  was  very  fond  of  you  }  you 
were  children  together ;  she  calls  you  William  even  now,  and  you 
address  her  by  her  Christian  name.' 

*  Yes,  aunt  j  and  I  do  not  mind  telling  you — but  remember  it  is 
in  confidence,  as  I  have  never  mentioned  it  to  a  soul — that  when  I 
last  came  home  from  India  on  leave  I  proposed  to  her,  and  she,  in 
the  gentlest  way,  refused  me.  The  reason  why  she  rejected  my 
offer  she  never  told  me.' 

^  Why  not,  now  that  she  is  free,  propose  again  ?  I  am  sure  she 
is  fond  of  you.  I  should  be  so  happy  to  see  you  settled,  and 
Edith  too.' 

*  My  dear  aunt,  it  is  all  very  well  talking ;  but  Edith  might  refuse 
me  again.  Besides,  Brag  is  very  sweet  there,  and  has  been  for 
some  little  time.     Of  course  you  have  noticed  that  ?' 

*  Certainly  I  have,  William  j  but  you  do  not  suppose  for  one 
instant  she  would  accept  him  ?  Not  but  that  he  is  very  gentle- 
manly and  agreeable  when  he  does  not  force  his  conceit  on  one 
and  tell  those  horrid  stories,  which,  by-the-by,  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  he  is  getting  gradually  out  of.' 
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A   few  days  after  this  conversation  Brag  came  into  his  friend's 
room  rather  hurriedly. 
.    '  By  George,  Forrester  !'  he  exclaimed,  excitedly,  *  I  have  done  it 

*  this  time,  and  no  mistake !' 

*  What  have  you  done,  Brag  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?' 

'  Matter  enough,'  returned  the  other.  ^  I  have  proposed  to  Miss 
Silvergould.' 

^  Well,'  said  Forrester,  his  face  a  shade  paler,  *  have  you  been 
'  successful  ?' 

'  Successful  ?      No.     She  refused  me  at  once,  although   in  the 

<  kindest  and  most  feeling  way,  yet  in  the  most  decided  manner  :  said 
^  she  was  flattered  for  the  honour  intended,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 

<  — that  she  had  the  greatest  esteem  for  me,  and  so  forth,  but  that 
^  she  could  never  be  my  wife.     She  hoped  we  should  be  as  good 

*  friends  as  ever — would  always   be  glad  to  see  me— *^but  left  no 

*  hope.' 

*  Well,  Brag,'  said  his  friend,  brightening  up  at  this  candid  con- 
fession considerably,  ^  ^^  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
"  '  came  out  of  it."  Better  luck  next  time.  Now  there  is  a  very 
^  nice  girl  you  will  see  shortly  where  you  are  going  to  stay — Miss 

*  Scott^  an  only  child,  five-and-twenty,  very  pretty,  and  will  have  a 
^  fine  fortune.  She  will  get  thirty  thousand  on  her  marriage-daj. 
'  Why  not  try  your  luck  there  ?' 

^  Oh  !  she  may  not  like  me,  may  be  engaged,  and  a  hundred  other 

*  things.' 

'  As  to  being  engaged,  I  know  she  is  not,  for  Scott  only  cold  me 
^  the  other  day  that  he  wished  his  daughter  was  married  and  setded. 
'  You  will  get  on  famously.  I  have  only  one  caution  to  give  you 
^  — none  of  your  yarns  before  the  father  or  the  daughter  either. 
^  The  old  gentleman  likes  you,  and  you  have  as  good  a  chance  as 
'  any  man  1  know  if  you  only  play  your  cards  properly.' 

The  next  morning  the  Captain  had  Grey*  mist  saddled,  and  rode 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  over  to  the  Grange.  He  was  in  deep 
thought.  Yes,  he  had  determined  to  know  his  fate  once  more  from 
Edith  Silvergould. 

^  If  she  refuses  me,'  he  thought,  ^  I  will  continue  in  the  army,  or 
^  go  and  have  a  turn  at  the  tigers  again.  At  any  rate  I  will  leave 
^  the  country,  if  not  for  my  country's  good.  A  wandering  life 
^  amongst  other  scenes  will  soften  my  disappointment.      It  was  all 

*  very  well  my  giving  d'Arcey  such  advice,  '*  Go  in  and  win,"  but 

*  I  feel  just  as  nervous  myself.' 

He  was  soon  at  the  Grange,  and  before  the  lady  he  was  so  timid 
of  encountering,  and  returned  home  an  engaged  man. 

A  few  months  after  almost  as  much  excitement  was  created  as 
on  the  occasion  of  Brag's  memorable  and  never«-to*be-forgotten 
steeplechase,  when  it  became  known  that  he  was  not  only  engaged 
to  Miss  Scott,  but  was  the  master  of  the  well-known  Roasthare  and 
Currantjelly  Harriers. 

In  vain  had  his  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  this  new* 
^rotchet.     He  was  determined,  he  said,  not  only  to  be  a  master  of 
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hounds,  but  after  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship  for  a  season  or 
two  to  this  pack  an  M.F.H.,  as  a  fair  subscription  was  guaranteed  i 
so  there  could  be  no  pecuniary  loss.  What  his  friends  dreaded  was 
the  expos^  which  must  necessarily  ensue  on  his  attempting  to 
do  a  thing  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  \  but  Brag  was  one  of 
those  men  who  fancy  they  must  always  succeed  in  everything  they 
undertake.  In  fact  he  was  often  heard  to  say  he  excelled  in  all  he 
put  his  hand  to. 

Now  the  pack  that  Brag  had  been  appointed  to  was  anything  but 
a  steady  one,  or  well  in  hand  ;  they  were  a  shirking,  skirting,  babbling 
lot,  unmindful  of  horn  or  halloa ;  they  liked  to  go  their  own  way, 
and  they  generally  did  so,  for  their  late  master,  Squire  Noware, 
of  Slowcoach  Hall,  generaJly  let  them  do  just  as  they  liked ;  and  as 
he  rode  somewhere  about  eighteen  stone,  and  was  mounted  very 
Indifferently  on  horses  some  three  stone  below  his  weight,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  he  could  be  with  his  hounds  \  indeed,  it  was  never 
wished  or  expected  he  should  be,  for  some  enterprising,  hard-riding 

Joung  farmer  oftentimes  got  them  away  from  him.      This  was  done 
J  a  false  halloa,  and  by  two  or  three  friends  as  hard  riding   as 
himself  driving  them  to  him. 

No  fault  was  ever  found  with  these  enterprising  young 
gentlemen  for  this ;  the  truth  was,  the  old  man  was  rather  glad  of 
it  than  otherwise.  As  long  as  the  hounds  were  brought  home  safe 
he  did  not  care  a  button.  *  Dang  the  dogs,'  he  would  say,  ^  young 
^  Bulfinch  ar  got  um  again,  so  they're  all  safe.  I'll  ride  over  to 
^^Ringbone  and  Spavin's,  and  see  if  ar  can  make  a  swop  with  this 
*  horse.'  The  celebrated  horse  alluded  to  (Cutitquick),  however,  he 
did  not  swop  with  this  eminent  firm,  and  the  consequence  was  he 
got  such  a  fall  that  determined  him  on  giving  up  the  hounds. 
No  one  would  take  them  on,  for  they  were  known  to  be  such  a  wild, 
unruly  lot,  that  people  were  afraid  of  them.  At  this  moment  Brag 
turned  up,  and  the  simple  cockney,  flattered  and  pleased,  was  easily 
induced  to  become  their  master.  Such  was  the  pack  Brag  was  now 
master  of. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  public  day  of  these  hounds,  there  was 
a  grand  lawn  meet  some  miles  from  Forrester's.  The  honourable 
master  had  been  missing  for  some  days  ;  but  it  was  known  he  had 
returned  and  was  to  hunt  his  hounds.  His  famous  new  hunter, 
The  Craner,  was  there  with  his  groom,  who  informed  the  questioners 
that  the  master  comed  home  last  night,  and  would  be  there  to 
time. 

Presently  an  ^  echoing   horn '  aroused  them.     '  What  the  deuce 
^  is  up  now  V  said  d'Arcey,  looking  at  his  well-fitting  gaiters. 
^    *  It's  master's  drag  a-coming,  sir.' 

*  What  master — what  drag  V  inquired  Forrester. 

*  Mr.  Brag,  Captain,'  replied  the  man,  touching  his  hat.  ^  Master 
^  brought  the  drag  home  with  him  yesterday,  and  the  horses  are  on 
'  trial  from  Messrs.  Curb  and  Splint.' 

*  Gracious  heavens  1'  exclaimed  Forrester,  *  the  man  is  mad  !  Four- 
^  in-hand  !  why  he  knows  as  much  about  it   as  I  do  of  flying:  he 
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^  will   smash   himself — coach,  friendsi  horses,  and  all !    Just  look, 

*  d*Arcey !   There  they  come.    Did  you  ever  see  such  an  exhibition  ?' 

'There  they  go  !'  said  the  other.  As- he  uttered  this,  the  leaders 
stopped,  and  commenced  kicking  furiously. 

Brag,  who  was  but  a  poor  knight  of  the  whip,  and  had  the 
ribbons  all  in  a  bunch,  trusting  implicitly  to  his  horses,  had  some- 
how or  other  checked  the  leaders,  and  the  wheel  horses,  finding  no 
strain  on  them,  naturally  went  on  ;  the  effect  was  that  the  near-side 
leader  got  poled,  and  at  once  kicked  over  the  whipper-bar,  and 
commenced  milling  on  his  own  account,  the  ofT-side  one  following 
suit.  This,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  post-horn,  which  our 
friend  Blackhouse  was  blowing  away  as  hard  as  he  could  behind, 
was  not  conducive  to  quiet  them  ;  the  foot  people  and  the  servants 
having  put  them  straight  again,  the  coach  wended  its  way  up  the 
avenue. 

'  I'd  bet  a  trifle,'  said  Forrester,  as  he  saw  the  leaders  gradually 
widening  from  their  work,  '  he  will  come  to  grief  again  before  he 
'  pulls  up  at  the  hall  door.'  It  turned  out  as  he  predicted,  for  the 
horses  were  all  abroad,  some  working  up  to  their  collars,  and  others 
with  slack  traces  ;  one  of  the  leaders  having  got  off  the  road  on  the 
grass,  the  other  turned  sharp  down.  Our  unfortunate  master,  whose 
whip  was  useless,  with  the  thong  trailing  behind  as  if  he  was  trolling 
for  pike,  or  bobbing  for  chub — for  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
using  it — was  obliged  to  have  the  leaders  taken  ofF:  with  the 
wheelers,  however,  he  determined  to  draw  up  to  the  door; 
but  as  they  obstinately  refused  to  stir,  and  as  our  friend  had  no  idea 
of  catching  a  double  thong,  but  was  endeavouring  to  lay  into  them 
with  the  whole  length  of  his  whip,  he  could  get  them  no  further. 
So  the  .  whole  party  were  obliged  ignominiously  to  descend  and 
finish  their  journey  on  foot. 

^  A  nice  exhibition  this  !'  exclaiioed  Forrester,  as  Brag  came  up, 
laying  all  the  fault  on  Blackhouse  and  his  horn. 

'  How  can  you  say  that  ?'  insisted  the  other ;  '  why  you  have  been 
'  in  difficulties  all  the  way  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  servants  we 
'  should  have  been  overset  in  the  first  hundred  yards.' 

'  Never  mind/  said  the  good-natured  host,  stepping  up  just  in  time 
to  prevent  recrimination.  '  Come  in  and  have  some  breakfast,  Brag. 
'  1  he  horses  are  strange  to  you ;  you  will  soon  collar  them  and  have 

*  them  as  handy  as  tops.' 

'I  can't  trust  myself  to  speak  to  you  now.  Bouncer,'  remarked 
Forrester,  as  the  unfortunate  new  master  was  endeavouring  to  excuse 
himself  to  him.  '  You  know  what  I  think  of  this  whole  business. 
^  I  can  only  say,  that  had  Miss  Scott  witnessed  what  we  have, 
^  it's  my  opinion  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  you ;  it  was  devilish 
^  lucky,  my  boy,  she  was  not  here.  Take  to  a  single  dog-cart,  if  you 
'  will  drive  to  your  meets.  There,  go  in  to  breakfiist,  and  I  only 
'  hope,  for  your  credit  sake,  you  will  handle  your  hounds  better  than 

*  you  do  the  ribbons.     Be  quiet  with  the  dogs,  and  don't  let   your 

*  men  spare  the  whip,  for  I  am  sure  they  want  it  enough.' 

(To  be  conimued.) 
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MASTERS  OF  HOUNDS. 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  an  office  that  is  not  only  wholly 
without  emolument,  but  accompanied  with  very  considerable  expense 
to  the  happy  possessor,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  that  is  so  greatly 
in  request  that  there  is  hardly  ever  a  lack  of  aspirants  for  the  post,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  select  that  of  the  patriotic  mortals  who  come 
forward  to  serve  their  country,  not  among  the  red  crests  of  battle- 
fields, or  the  whiter  horses  of  old  Father  Neptune,  but  in  the 
peaceful  mimic  war  where  hounds  are  the  troops,  whips  and 
huntsmen  the  officers  and  staff,  and  the  enemy,  generally  surprised, 
invariably  routed,  flying,  beaten,  and  often  killed,  the  most  gallant 
of  foes,  sly  Reynara  the  fox. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  in  the  hunt  political,  where  of  course  the 
pursuit  is  followed  in  a  spirit  purely  disinterested,  purely  without 
a  thought  bordering  on  distinction  or  reward,  we  have  an  instance 
not  wholly  dissimilar  and  in  many  respects  bearing  a  very  strong 
resemblance.  Hobby-horses  may  here  be  ridden  at  the  discretion 
of  members  who  can  keep  their  seats,  or  who,  having  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  kicked  ofF,  are  provided  with  a  second  string 
ready  to  be  brought  up  at  a  moment's  nocice,  and  enable  them  to 
continue  the  run  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  had  taken  place. 

These  contretemps  are  usually  the  result  of  jealous  riding  on  the 
part  of  some  leading  man  in  a  neighbouring  or  opposition  hunt, 
who  crosses  their  line,  or  takes  oflF  too  close  to  them  at  the  critical 
moment  of  a  dangerous  leap,  more  particularly  at  a  blind  place, 
where  determined  hustling  on  the  part  of  an  unscrupulous  per- 
former is  almost  sure  to  be  successful  in  bringing  his  rival  to  grief. 
All,  however,  is  said  to  be  fair  in  love,  war,  or  electioneering; 
and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  Member  of  Parliament 
as  well  as  a  master  of  a  pack  should  not^  have  a  reserve  at  hand, 
out  of  which  he  may  at  least  find  one  sufficiently  trained,  sufficiently 
educated,  on  which  he  may  continue  his  undeviating  career. 

But  there  are,  too,  gentlemen  in  this  selfeame  school  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  indisputably  masters  of  the  situation. 
They  have  the  happy  secret  of  possessing  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  their  admiring  supporters — dissentient  voices  are  unheard,  or  over- 
ruled— and  at  the  seasons  of  internal  reconstruction  which  occa- 
sionally visit  every  mhiage  they  are  secure  from  the  phantom  of 
an  unexpected  rival.  No  care  sits  behind  these  daring  horsemen — 
their  work  is  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  choose — they  appoint 
their  own  days  for  attending  the  meet — the  line  of  country  they 
shall  draw,  if,  indeed,  they  shall  draw  any — and  the  hours  at  whicn 
they  shall  go  home  —  with  an  independence  that  is  absolutely 
charming,  and  which  must  be  the  envy  of  their  less  fortunate 
brethren,   and  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  astonishment  of  them- 
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selves.  But  they  are  rarce  aves — first  flight  birds  indeed — and 
perhaps  it  is  well  ihat  the  number  of  such  easy  riders  is  somewhat 
limited.  They  have  their  parallel  in  those  masters  of  hounds  to 
whom  the  lines  have  fallen  in  unexceptionally  pleasant  places,  and 
more  especially  in  those  whose  confidence  inspires  them  not  only 
to  carry  a  hern  but  to  blow  it  boldly  themselves,  often  to  the 
consternation  and  confusion  of  their  whip. 

But  of  these  we  are  not  now  going  to  speak :  of  the  countries  where 
abundant  resources,  hard-riding  tenants,  plentiful  foxes,  and  sym- 
pathising shooters  gladden  the  heart  of  the  lord  or  squire,  and 
make  his  path  easy  and  his  duties  light.  Such  happy  hunting-grounds 
are  few  and  far  between  ;  they  are  the  Elysium  of  Nimrods ;  not 
to  be  sung  by  poets,  or  even  pitifully  described  in  prose,  only  to  be 
dreamed  of  from  afar,  and  sometimes  to  be  whispered  of,  by  those 
who  settle  to  their  stride  in  a  humbler  sphere,  with  less  magnificence 
but  equal  devotion  in  their  worship  of  Diana.  It  is  with  these 
last  we  have  to  do  in  asking  and  wondering  how  it  comes  that 
year  after  year  there  are  ever  found  men  who  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  unfavourable  and  discouraging  circumstances  will  take  the 
reins  of  office  as  cheerfully  as  if  no  such  bugbear  existed  as  indif- 
ferent establishments,  relentless  keepers,  intolerant  occupiers,  and 
scanty  subscription.  Only  consider  what  it  is  to  which  the  Hunt 
Committee  invites  any  gentleman's  attention  desirous  of  shining  in 
the  lists  of  masters. 

Wholly  self-constituted,  without  a  shadow  of  authority  except 
what  they  can  borrow  from  tradition  and  perhaps  assume  from 
goodwill,  this  excellent  body  has  no  hesitation  to  present  (as  they 
say  in  the  church)  any  person  of  eligible  position  and  sound  purse 
to  the  care  of  a  concern  that  has  for  its  object,  or  at  least  as  an 
unavoidable  accompaniment  of  that  object,  the  riding  rough-shod 
over  young  crops  and  grass,  the  breaking  down  of  all  manner  of 
fences,  the  leaving  open  of  gates  and  hurdles  and  letting  out  sheep 
and  cattle.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  position  of  the  generalissimo 
who  undertakes  to  rule  the  unruly  perpetrators  of  all  this  mischief, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  their  carryings  on  ?  What  can  on  the 
face  of  it  be  more  preposterous  than  that  after  the  passage  of  the 
flying  but  destructive  column,  or,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  a  morn- 
ing's galloping  to  and  fro  within  the  radius  of  a  mile,  when  a  wet 
meadow — often  a  winter's  hope  on  a  small  holding — presents  the 
appearance  of  having  been  dropped  upon  by  so  many  thousand 
ricochetting  shots — when  turnips  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  wheat, 
especially  in  sandy  soils  and  going  downhill,  thrown  out  beyond 
all  ^chance  of  ever  coming  up  again — then  after  all  these  trifling 
pleasantries  insult  should  be  added  to  injury,  and  the  long-sufFering 
son  of  the  soil  be  called  by  some  sparkling  spirit  that  has  flitted 
across  his  hxm,  a  crabbed,  ungenerous  fellow,  if  indeed  not  abso- 
lutely a  villain,  or  even  be  threatened  if  any  more  is  heard  upon 
the  subject  with  a  wholesome  ducking  in  his  own  horsepond  ! 
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Nor  is  this  all  the  dark  side  of  the  picture — perils  by  poultry 
roosts,  perils  by  shepherds,  perils  by  game  preservers,  perils  among 
false  keepers,  ia  the  needless  riding  over  wheat  and  over  hounds^  in 
the  poisoning  of  hounds,  in  long  draws,  in  veritable  blanks,  in  con- 
stant attendance  at  the  covert  side,  at  all  distances  and  in  all  weathers, 
— these,  cum  multis  aliiSy  go  far  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  keenest 
enthusiast,  and  to  make  a  blank  on  both  faces  of  the  medal. 

But  for  all  these  cUsagremefts — and  goodness  knows  they  are 
many  and  not  insignificant — he  is  master  still ;  and  therein,  we  take 
it,  lies  the  secret  of  his  seeking  and  sticking  to  the  post ;  and  for  all 
he  may  pretend  to  grumble  to  the  contrary,  liking  it  too.  He  knows^ 
if  he  has  a  soul  to  know  anything,  that  his  word  is  law — and  where 
on  the  whole  face  of  the  civilised  globe  can  such  a  despot  be  found 
besides  ?  He  is  a  perfect  autocrat — absolute  monarch  of  his  empire ; 
no  one  dares  dispute  his  authority,  or  audibly  put  his  opinion  to  the 
question  :  men,  forty  years  his  senior,  stop  their  horses  or  set  them 
going  at  his  bidding ;  and  if  the  milder  forms  of  persuasion  are  insuf- 
ficient to  produce  the  desired  effect,  he  may  bring  to  his  aid  the 
more  fervid  appeals  not  so  generally  in  use  in  Parliamentary  circles. 
Much,  indeed,  will  be  forgiven  in  this  latter  method  if  a  man's  heart 
is  known  to  be  in  the  right  place,  and  his  whole  anxiety  bent  upon 
showing  sport  But  that  management  will  be  the  easiest  that  is 
conducted  with  'a  kind  heart  and  gentle  manners  \  and  he  who  is 
blessed  with  these  priceless  gifts,  with  patient  forbearance  on  trying 
occasions,  and  a  constant  mindfulness  that,  'while  it  is  pleasant  to 
live  oneself,  it  is  also  imperative  to  allow  others  to  do  so, — this  man 
will  find  rough  places  made  smooth,  both  in  the  field  and  out  of  it ; 
he  will  lose  nothing  in  power,  he  will  gain  everything  in  popularity  \ 
even  if  he  sometimes  suffers  to  pass  unrebuked  the  heading  of  a  fox 
— in  his  eyes,  as  in  those  of  many  others,  the  greatest  sin  in  the 
whole  Calendar. 

Not  in  hunting  only  5  in  every  sort  of  sport,  but  especially  in 
hunting,  it  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  those  who  know  most,  the 
yiar«7?/r/««^«',  the  top-sawyers  of  the  craft,  are  terribly  intolerant  of 
their  less  sophisticated  brethren.  It  is  natural — it  is  almost  unavoidable 
— but  it  is  not  wise.  Men  do  not  like  to  have  it  insinuated,  or  even 
more  unmistakeably  pronounced,  that  they  have  made  some  egregious 
blunder  by  which  a  run  was  possibly  lost,  or  a  sinking  fox  saved.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  fault  was  not  intended  ;  and  as  one 
may  well  despair  of  inoculating  the  germs  of  the  noble  science  where 
none  already  exist,  the  best  plan  is  to  pass  by  the  offence,  and  keep 
the  vials  of  displeasure  for  another  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  come  under  the  ban  will  do  well 
not  to  resent  it,  but  to  consider  the  excitement  that  swells  the  breast 
and  distorts  the  vernacular  of  every  ardent-minded  M.F.H.  One 
splendid  sportsman,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  we  have  the  hap- 
piness of  possessing,  himself  one  of  the  best  and  most  sympathetic 
of  farmers,  once  in  the  heat  of  chase  administered  a  caution  to  some 
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plough  people  against  whom  a  fox  had  run,  and  by  whom  (no  one's 
fault  but  his  own)  he  had  of  course  been  turned,  telling  them  to  be 
off  home ;  what  business  had  they  out  ploughing  on  a  hunting 
day! 

We  see  in  the  yearly  return  that  a  larger  proportion  of  masters 
than  usual,  not  including  those  who  preside  over  harriers,  are  talcing 
the  horn  into  their  own  hands ;  this  speaks  well  for  the  favour,  as  we 
said  before,  in  which  the  post  is  held,  and  it  must  surely  also  be  a 
guarantee  for  better  sport.  Without  uttering  one  word  of  disparage- 
ment against  that  hardworking  class  of  servants  who  contribute  so 
greatly  to  our  amusement,  many  of  whom  are  unapproachable  as 
artists  in  their  profession,  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  an  average  way, 
amateur  talent  must  always  have  the  best  of  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  discouraging  to  a  field,  or  fatal  to  a  hunt,  than  the  slow  and 
ever  slower  huntsman,  dawdling,  gossiping,  and  taking  snuff*,  con- 
sulting his  watch  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  only  anxious  for  it  to 
show  him  two  o'clock,  and  give  him  a  reasonable  excuse  for  drawing 
homewards. 

Still,  it  is  not  a  things  we  must  confess  it,  we  would  attempt  our- 
selves. The  utter  wearisomeness  of  taking  hounds  to  the  meet,  or, 
at  all  events,  of  going  home  with  them  ^  the  nuisance  of  drawing 
covert  after  covert,  halloaing  oneself  hoarse,  and  being  wholly 
separated  from  the  society  of  the  field,  are  such  that  none  of  the 
prominence  attaching  to  the  blowing  of  one's  own  trumpet,  and 
airing  one's  hunting  noises  all  daylong  to  the  delectation  of  the  field, 
added  to  the  prospect  of  being  painted  on  a  wooden-looking  horse 
for  the  Royal  Academy,  at  the  end  of  the  season  or  of  the  career, 
would  induce  us  to  give  up  the  proper  position  of  a  model  master. 

Right  men  in  the  right  places — and  a  master's  place  should  be 
something  like  that  of  the  now  exploded  Uhlan,  ubiquitous.  He 
must  be  everything  to  all  men — not  forgetting  to  be  much  to  the 
ladies ;  and  then,  after  a  cheery  meet  on  some  lovely  grey  morning, 
not  on  a  lawn  or  near  a  cofFee-house ;  after  one  of  those  ecstatic 
finds  that  send  every  proper  person's  heart  bumping  up  into  their 
mouth  and  almost  out  of  it ;  after  a  run  not  of  the  stereotyped  order, 
fifty  minutes  without  a  check,  racing  pace,  and  a  kill  in  middle  of  a 
hundred-acre  grass  field,  but  of  moderate  yet  sufficient  length,  varied 
with  the  accidents  that  sweeten  success,  he  may  then  retire  grace- 
fully from  his  grateful  audience,  and  think  himselt  the  most  enviable, 
as  he  certainly  is  the  most  exceptional  being  upon  earth. 
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ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 

NO.  III. — THE   WELSHER. 

YoiCKS  to  'em!  down  with  him!  yo-i-c-k-s!  There  they  go> 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  now  this  way,  now  that,  the 
crowd  led  by  two  or  three  resolute  men  with  angry  determination 
written  on  their  countenances. 

A  pale,  scared,  dust-begrimed,  tattered  figure,  bearing  but  a  very 
feint  resemblance  to  a  member  of  the  human  species  in  their  midst^ 
worried,  and  kicked,  and  thumped,  and  hauled  to  and  fro  in  all 
directions. 

Down  with  him  1  strip  him  ! 

Ay,  strip  him,  but  in  mercy  don't  kill  him.  Let  him  slink  off 
and  hide  his  bloodstained,  scowling  face  in  the  nearest  ditch.  Catch 
cold  ?  not  he.  Before  the  numbers  for  the  next  race  are  up  on  the 
telegraph-board  he  will  be  clothed,  and  in  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
right  mind  that  such  a  scoundrel  can  ever  in  his  wildest  dreams 
hope  to  attain.  His  accomplices,  having  been  quiet  spectators  of 
the  fray  from  afar,  as  soon  as  the  coast  is  clear,  will  pour  balm  into 
the  wounded  heart  of  their  comrade  in  the  matter-of-fact  form  of  a 
good  go  in  at  gin,  and  opening  a  Woodin-like  carpet  bag,  bid  him 
choose  out  of  its  portable  wardrobe  an  entire  suit  capable  of  repairing 
his  somewhat  ruffled  air  of  respectability. 

It  must  be  the  very  lowest  of  the  low  form  of  welsher  who  has 
not  one  or  more  changes  of  raiment  at  hand,  some  indeed  having 
various  wigs  and  false  whiskers  at  their  command.  There  is  a  some- 
thing about  the  worrying  of  a  welsher  vividly  recalling  to  one's 
imagination  a  pack  of  hounds  breaking  up  their  fox.  You  have  the 
growling  oaths,  the  fierce  yells,  the  ever-shifting  scrimmage,  and 
angry  snarls  at  times  to  perfection. 

Once  I  witnessed  a  most  revolting  scene.  A  wretched  creature^ 
after  having  been  terribly  mauled,  was  stripped  even  to  his  very 
boots :  then,  after  a  rustic  wit  had  clapped  the  poor  wretch's  bat- 
tered-in  hat  upon  his  head,  he  tore  awav  after  the  fashion  of  the 
original  full-dress  costume  of  the  immortal  African  king,  amidst  the 
derisive  yells  of  the  crowd. 

Apropos  of  the  African  king,  there  is  a  story  told  of  this  monarch 
having  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  chemical  action  of  a  seidlitz 
powder  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  stationed  on  the  coast ;  so 
much  so  that  by  force  of  entreaty  he  obtained  a  large  box  full  from 
the  surgeon,  with  cautious  directions  in  the  English  -tongue  as  to 
their  use,  which  he,  poor  devil,  in  his  conceit  professed  to  under- 
stand. On  arriving  home  at  his  court,  fatigued  by  his  walk,  he 
determined  upon  indulging  in  a  big  drink  \  so  having  carefully  dis- 
solved all  the  blue  papers  in  a  huge  pannikin  of  water,  he  drank  off 
the  contents  at  a  draught.  Then  this  mighty  potentate,  with  a  sly 
wink  at  his  own  profound  sagacity,  repeated  the  process  with  the 
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white  powders.  Native  historians  apparently  differ  as  to  the  result, 
some  asserting  that  he  exploded  after  the  manner  of  the  most 
approved  torpedo  of  modern  times,  and  that  his  courtiers,  during  a 
most  impressive  silence,  picked  up  the  pieces  ;  while  another  influ- 
ential literary  party  represent  that,  rising  as  a  balloon,  he  vanished 
as  of  old  did  Romulus  into  air. 

But  to  return  to  the  welsher.  He,  as  a  rule,  belongs  to  a  small 
party  of  fi^m  three  to  six  engaged  in  the  same  lucrative,  if  not  strictly 
honourable,  calling. 

The  abolition  of  the  betting-lists  has  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the 
root  of  his  profession.  There  in  the  good  old  days  he  took  his 
stand  in  all  his  glory,  with  the  name  very  often  of  some  respectable  . 
bookmaker  emblazoned  on  a  huge  banner,  the  better  known  and 
more  respected  the  bookmaker  the  oftener,  of  course,  would  his  name 
be  borrowed.  Thus  Mr.  Charles  Bush,  Bell  Yard,  City,  than 
whom  few  bookmakers  stand  higher  for  honour  and  integnty, 
flaunted  in  huge  letters  gaily  at  most  metropolitan  meetings  over  the 
heads  of  men  whose  villainous  faces  ought  to  have  been  sufficient 
evidence  to  denounce  them  as  lying  scoundrels.  In  vain  has  Mr. 
Charles  Bush  both  advertised  and  warned  his  customers,  time  after 
time,  that  he  never  attends  race-meetings,  neither  does  he  at  any 
time  authorise  others  to  represent  him. 

There  is  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  about  the  welsher  that  ought  to  betray 
him  to  anybody  but  a  dweller  in  the  most  remote  provinces  ;  whether 
it  is  his  restless  eye,  his  fawning  anxiety  to  come  to  terms,  or  be  it 
what  it  may,  there  that  something  is.  He  generally  overacts  his 
part,  too,  the  fault  by-the-by  of  most  indiflFerent  actors,  by  making 
such  a  fuss  and  unnecessary  to-do  about  the  exact  spot  where  the 
rendezvous  for  settlement  after  the  race  is  to  be.  His  betting-book 
is  usually  new,  and  bearing  unmistakeable  signs  of  three  for  a  shil- 
ling ;  but  did  anybody  ever  see  a  welsher  of  any  position  with  a 
stumpy  pencil  ?  They  almost  invariably  point  at  you  with  a  huge 
long  one,  emblematic,  as  it  were,  of  their  account  at  their  bankers. 
At  his  ^  list'  the  welsher  would  actuallv  now  and  then  pay  on  the 
first  one  or  two  races,  making  his  bolt  during  the  time  that  the  great 
race  of  the  day  was  being  run ;  but  far  more  often  still  would  he 
promise  to  pay  winners  on  the  early  races  after  the  race  of  the  day 
was  over. 

In  his  anxiety  to  do  business  he  again  overacts  his  part.  Watch 
him  at  his  ^  list '  with  outstretched  neck,  yelling^  like  a  demon, 
*  They're  all  prized '  (probably  meaning  priced),  oy  laying  a  point 
or  two  more  than  the  proper  odds  he  secures  numerous  flats,  but  in 
offering,  as  he  constantly  will,  lO  to  i  against  a  horse  at  2  to  i  in 
the  ring,  the  dupe,  to  stake  his  money  there,  must  be  possessed  of  a 
swallow  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  the  famous  boa-constrictor 
who  made  a  supper  of  his  bed-clothes. 

The  Epsom  Summer  Meeting  may  well  be  styled  the  welsher's 
benefit,  were  it  not  perhaps  for  the  Grand  Stand  (that  stately  edifice 
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being  probably,  in  point  of  accommodation ,  a  far  greater  do) ;  on 
those  memorable  downs  congregate  welshers  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  wonderment  marvelS)  as  it  does  in  times  of 
riot  and  disorganisation  in  Paris,  where  on  earth  they  and  the  French 
legions  of  roughs  have  sprung  from.  Here  year  after  year  *  the 
'  young  man  from  the  country '  is  represented  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  eager  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  first  Derby, 
many  and  many  of  these  arriving  on  the  downs  full  of  happiness  and 
jollity,  to  return  home  with  a  lightened  pocket  and  careworn  face, 
having  offered  up  their  all  at  the  shrine  of  the  irrepressible  sharper. 

But  what  appears  to  us  so  strange  is  to  see  our  friend  whom  we 
had  credited  with  any  amount  of  that  sterling  commodity  common 
-sense,  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  species  of  escaped  lunatic, 
imploring  us,  ^  an  we  love  him/  to  tell  him,  and  quickly  too,  whether 
we  know  Smith  or  Jones  of  Tattersall's  (?),  with  whom  he  has 
staked  a  ^  pony'  and  won. 

Welshers  often  lurk  about  by  the  side  of  respectable  bookmakers^ 
and  in  the  case  of  a  backer  being  unable  to  obtain  hfs  price,  say  lo 
to  I,  from  the  bookmaker,  who  will  not  stir  a  point  over  7,  the 
welsher  politely  stepping  forward  offers  to  lay  the  desired  odds. 
Now  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  places  the  backer,  especially  should 
he  be  a  timid  man  or  in  any  way  keenly  sensitive  to  giving  offence, 
in  a  disagreeable  predicament  -,  for  the  fiict  of  refusing  to  accept  the 
man's  proffered  odds  is  tantamount  to  politely  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  is  not  a  welsher,  he  is  at  all  events  an  uncommon 
good  imitation  of  one. 

If  we  could  only  see  the  list  of  shrewd  men  who  year  after  year 
are  welshed,  and  who  swallow  their  bitter  pill  in  silence,  we  should 
indeed  open  our  eyes.  Many  welshers  have  also  an  interest  in  the 
countless  roulecte-tables  springing  up  as  if  by  magic  amongst  the 
carriages  about  luncheon  time :  in  fact,  no  rascality  in  the  way  of 
plundering,  swindling,  or  pilfering  comes  amiss  to  the  real  genuine 
welsher.  Latterly  they  have  formed  an  alliance  both  aggressive  and 
defensive  with,  sundry  bright  lights  of  the  other  ring ;  ^  the  fiirming- 
*  ham  Big  'un,'  or  *  the  crafty  Pot-boy,'  and  other  renowned  heroes, 
kindred  spirits  of  the  welsher's,  may,  or  rather  might,  during  the 
^  list '  days,  have  been  seen  dignifying  by  their  presence,  and  to  a 
measure  guaranteeing  immunity  to  the  pbyful  humour  displayed  by 
their  confederates  in  utterly  ignoring  all  claims  for  bets  &irly  lost. 
Not  long  ago,  at  one  of  those  .gatherings  of  thieves,  better  known 
perhaps  to  the  outside  world  as  metropolitan  race-meetings,  a  gentle- 
man backed  a  horse  at  a  betting-list  presided  over  by  such  a  firm. 
His  horse  won.  On  applying  for  bis  money  amd  presenting  his 
ticket,  the  ticket  was  torn  in  two,  he  being  informed  that  as  he  had 
backed  a  totally  different  horse,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  under 
the  circumstances  would  be  to  ^  move  off/  which  hint  was  strength- 
ened by  a  hideous-looking  monster  with  a  head  like  a  bull-dog's,  and 
a  nose  that  gave  the  casual  observer  the  fixed  idea  that  it  must  have 
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been  trod  upon  during  infiancyy  rudely  jostling  against  him,  and 
knocking  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth. 

To  plant  a  blow  on  the  flat-nosed  man's  cavern-like  jaw  was  to 
the  gentleman  (as  they  say  in  the  novel  of  the  period)  but  the  hurried 
work  of  an  instant.  The  betting-list  being  in  a  somewhat  retired 
part  of  the  race-course,  the  crowd  of  ruffians  assembled  there  de- 
manded a  ^  mill.'  Our  gentleman,  nothing  loth,  for  by  this  time  he, 
to  use  another  vulgarism,  had  his  monkey  well  up  ^  and  probably 
imagining  himself  back  in  that  little  piece  of  grass  in  front  of  the 
racket-courts  at  Harrow,  deliberately  took  off  his  hat,  which  he 
entrusted  to  one  worthy,  his  coat  to  another,  and  his  waistcoat,  con- 
taining his  watch,  to  the  tender  care  of  a  third,  who  had  exhibited 
the  greatest  keenness  on  his  behalf:  to  the  last  he  gave  strict  injunc- 
tions to  take  care  of  his  watch  whatever  he  did. 

In  five  minutes  the  prizefighter  had,  after  knocking  him  about 
frightfully,  fallen  playfully  upon  him  as  he  lay  half-stunned  on  the 
ground,  thus  knocking  the  little  remaining  breath  out  of  his  body. 
Of  course  when  the  country  '  bobby,'  who  had  been  looking  on  with 
the  keennest  relish  to  the  whole  proceedings,  saw  there  was  an  end 
to  the  sport,  he  raised  our  friend  up,  who  found,  to  his  utter  dismay, 
that  his  backers  had  deserted  him  one  and  all ;  but  that,  faithful  to 
his  instructions,  they  had  not  relinquished  their  hold  of  his  property. 
He  made  his  best  way  to  (he  nearest  hotel  amid  the  oft-repeated  cry 
of  ^  W£LSH£R,'  and  a  shower  of  stones,  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  orange- 
peely  while  everybody  driving  by  cut  at  him  with  their  whip,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  hotel  door  he  narrowly  escaped  being  stripped  of  the 
few  remaining  garments  he  still  was  left  in  possession  of.  He  un- 
folded his  moving  tale  to  the  landlord,  who  kindly  rigged  him  out 
in  an  old  coat  that  he  didn't  much  care  about  ever  seeing  again,  and 
so  in  this  plight  our  friend  arrived  at  his  hotel  in  London,  to  the 
utter  consternation  of  the  '  Boots,'  who  at  first  refused  to  admit  him. 

Welshers  of  the  more  respectable  appearance  very  often  are  in 
possession  of  two  or  more  betting-books,  in  which  they  enter  their 
bets  differently,  after  the  race  producing  of  course  the  one  most  con- 
ducive to  their  own  interest,  thus  strengthening  their  solemn  assertion* 
made  with  the  most  delightful  air  of  injured  innocence,  that  '  the 
^  gentleman  backed  the  other  horse,'  oiiering  also  to  submit  their 
betting-book  to  inspection,  and  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration  ; 
and  should  the  backer,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  have  omitted  to  enter 
the  bet,  the  welsher's  case  is  by  no  means  a  weak  one. 

At  times  they  will  actually  turn  the  tables  on  their  victim  by 
accusing  him  of  being  himself  a  welsher,  and  appealing  to  the  crowd 
of  bystanders  composed  for  the  most  part  of  accomplices  and  sym- 
pathising roughs,  endeavour  by  threats  and  a  judicious  amount  of 
hustling  to  rid  themselves  of  their  accuser;  this  method  failing, 
raising  the  cry  of  welsher  in  order  to  disarm  interference,  they  will 
occasionally  set  upon  him,  and  rob  him  of  his  watch,  money,  and 
every  valuable  about  his  person  in  a  twinkling. 
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It  is  a  disgrace,  both  to  the  police  as  well  as  to  the  active  authorities 
on  race-courses,  that  the  welsher  should  be  suffered  to  pursue  his 
swindling  business  with  all  but  perfect  impunity.  Right  well  he  knows 
he  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the  police,  in  whom,  on  the  contrary, 
he  will  find  a  sure  refuge  when  suffering  for  his  villany  at  the  hands 
of  an  angry  mob.  In  ract  this  mild  form  of  Ivnching,  and  a  horse- 
pond,  are  the  only  obstacles  to  an  unchequered  career  of  systematic 
and  successful  robbery. 

The  welsher  deserves  no  pity,  being,  as  he  is,  on  the  Turf  a  social 
scourge,  a  metaphorical  man-eater,  against  whom  the  racing  world 
should  rise  as  one  man  to  crush,  and  ruthlessly  to  exterminate 
wherever  he  may  be  discovered. 

This  consummation,  however  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  is,  under 
existing  circumstances,  beyond  even  the  range  of  hope,  for  the 
very  wildest  imagination  can  scarcely  picture  Colonel  Henderson 
and  Mr.  Bruce  both  becoming  plungers  on  the  Turf,  and  being 
welshed  for  a  *  monkey'  a-piece  ;  and  until  this  takes  place  we  muse 
patiently  submit  to  the  importunities  and  unceasing  roar  of  the 
welsher. 

A.  H.  T. 
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We  publish  this  month  the  batting  and  bowling  averages  of  the 
school  elevens  for  the  season  of  1870.  The  past  summer  has  been 
singularly  propitious  for  cricket,  so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought,  grounds  were  everywhere 
more  or  less  hard,  there  was  little  grass,  and  the  preparation  of 
wickets  was  attended  with  many  difficulties.  Taking  England  all 
over,  one  ground  with  another,  we  should  perhaps  not  be  wrong  in 
saying  that  this  year  there  were  two  or  three  additional  points  in 
favour  of  the  bowling.  The  school  averages  for  this  year  hardly  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  last  year ;  but  then  last  year  there  was  Mr. 
Francis  to  bowl  and  Mr.  Ottaway  to  bat,  and  such  a  pair  cannot  be 
expected  every  vear.  Of  course  there  is  no  batting  average 
approaching  to  Mr.  Ottaway's  75*2  of  last  season^  and,  numerically, 
Mr.  Wise's  total  of  923  runs  far  surpasses  anything  that  has  been 
accomplished  this  year.  In  bowling  Mr.  Vidars  average  is  not  very 
far  behind  that  of  Mr.  Francis  last  year ;  but  Mr.  Francis  bowled 
nearly  three  times  as  many  balls,  and  against  stronger  opponents 
than  those  usually  tackled  by  Westminster.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
public  school  bowling  of  this  year  has  not  risen  above  mediocrity,  and 
has  generally  been  of  a  very  expensive  character.  We  will  now 
give  the  averages  seriatim^  and  Eton  will  properly  have  the  first 
place  on  our  list. 
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The  Batting  Averages  of  the  Eton  Eleven. 


KAMSil 


Hon.  G.  Harris  .  • 
G.  H.  Longman  .  • 
A.  S.  Tabor  .  .  . 
F.  W.  Rhodes     .     . 

F.  Pickering  •  .  • 
J.  P.  Rodger  .  .  . 
Lord  Cliftt>n   .    .     . 

G.  H.  Cammell  .  • 
M.  A.  ToUemache  . 
AW.  Ridley.  .  . 
Hon.  A.  T.  lyttelton 
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Lord  Clifton     .... 

1 190 

460 

97 

»9 

I 

ia'i6 

A.  W.Ridley.    .     .    . 

469 

S08 

a6 

0 

0 

.16 

1  G.  H.  Cammell     .    .     • 

920 

385 

61 

4 

0 

It 

M.  A.  Tollcraachc     .     . 

5ao 

ao6 

50 

0 

0 

10-16 

The  Eton  eleven  have  good  average  batting  ability  all  through, 
without  possessing  any  one  brieht  particular  star  among  them.  Mr. 
Rodger,  Mr.  Longman,  and  Mr.  Tabor  are  thoroughly  dependable 
bats,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  has  a  good  defence.  Mr.  Pickering,  who  is 
the  best  field  in  the  eleven  and  no  unworthy  representative  of  the 
famous  Pickerings,  is  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  consequently  his 
average  is  hr  below  his  real  capabilities,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  is  another 
of  the  impatient  ones.  Mr.  Harris  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
game,  and  managed  his  eleven  well  in  the  great  match  at  Lord's  j 
but  has  not  made  the  improvement  in  batting  and  bowling  since  last 
year  that  might  have  been  expected.  In  bowline  the  eleven  are 
very  weak.  Lord  Clifton  is  hst  and  very  erratic.  When  he  is  straight 
his  bowling  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  every  now  and  then  he  de- 
livers an  over  that  requires  to  be  met  with  real  good  play.  Mr.  Tol- 
lemache  has  a  very  pretty  delivery,  and  bowled  remarkably  well  at 
Lord's,  good  length  balls  with  a  nice  work  about  them.  We  shall  be 
surprised  if  he  does  not  grow  into  a  really  good  bowler.  Mr.  Cam- 
mell is  straight  and  easy.  A  ft;w  determined  hitters,  however,  would 
have  made  fearful  havoc  of  the  Eton  bowling  this  year  at  Lord's,  as  the 
number  of  loose  balls  let  ofF,  especially  to  leg,  was  something  extra- 
ordinary. 
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The  Habrow  School  Batting  Averages. 

In  matches  only. 


Nahks. 

No.  of 

!  Naof 

Timet 

Mcitln 

Arvngfi 

nJUmmBm 

ROIM. 

'  Iniiiugi. 

Dot  oak 

anlagaw 

perliwk 

C.  W.  Walker  .... 

344 

14 

I 

67* 

a4-8 

W.  Law   .    .    . 

360 

16 

0 

"4 

11*8 

E.  C.Baily    .    ,     . 

a  34 

18 

I 

76 

ia-8 

W.  P.  Crake      . 

«7i 

14 

1 

38 

I9'5 

G.  Macau      .    .    , 

146 

15 

a 

a8» 

911 

W.  £.  Openshaw    . 

148 

15 

I 

26 

913 

C.  A.  Wallroth  . 

aa4 

14 

I 

48 

i6'o 

A.  C.  Lucas  .    • 

345 

16 

I 

66 

J5"5 

E.  P.  Parbury    .    , 

68 

II 

3 

»3 

6*a 

T.  S.  Dory    .    ,    , 

5a 

7 

4 

ai* 

73 

C.  R.  Camac     .    . 

5 

2 

3 

5 

.    a'l 

*  Kot  out. 

The  Harrow  School  Bowling  Averages. 

In  matches  only. 


Namul 


fliiuibcr 

or 

Balls. 


G.  Macan  .  . 

C.  C.  R.  Camac  • 

W.  Law      .    •  . 

W.  E.  Openshaw  . 

C.  W.  Walker  . 

E.  P.  Parbury  .  . 

W.  P.  Crake  •  • 


958 

313 

1031 

a8 

591 
70a 

189 


No 
BalU. 


Wldea. 


Maiden 
Orevs. 


O 

O 

I 

o 
I 
o 
o 


o 
o 
a 
o 
o 

4 
1 


95 
18 

85 
I 

39 
68 

9 


Bmis. 


301 

74 

387 

24 
167 

a68 

103 


Runa  per 
Wicket 


7'a8 

io*7 
la'o 
ia*3 
i4-» 
I7-I 


There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Baily  Harrow  possessed  the  most 
dangerous  batsman  in  the  two  elevens.  We  would  not  depreciate 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  Harrow  captain,  whose  finished  style 
and  safe  defence  were  exemplified  this  year  as  successfully  as  la$t| 
and  whose  average  remains  at  a  capital  figure.  But  though  Mr. 
Baily,  despite  his  oig  innings  at  Lord's,  only  attains  an  average  of  12 
for  18  innings,  it  is  indisputable  that  he  is  the  best  and  cleanest  leg- 
hitter  since  the  days  of  the  giants,  the  days  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton,  and  Mr.  Lubbock.  We  never  saw  a  man  hit  so  many  leg- 
balls  in  a  short  time,  and  hit  them  all  so  cleanly  and  so  safely.  It  is 
true  he  has  the  advantage  of  good  height  and  reach  ;  but  the  wonder* 
fbl  thing  to  us  is  how  with  such  powers  he  has  been  so  easily  got  rid 
of  in  most  of  the  matches  in  which  he  has  taken  part  this  season. 
As  a  wicket-keeper  he  is  fairly  useful  without  being  brilliant.  Next 
to  these  two  we  consider  Mr.  Wallroth  the  best  bat  in  the  eleven, 
and  but  for  his  unhappy  knack  of  running  himself  out,  he  would  be 
much  higher  on  the  list  Mr.  Law  is  a  good  fi-ee  hitter,  and  Mr. 
Crake  has  a  pretty  s^le,  but  there  is  a  great  tail  to  the  eleveiu   Fur* 
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thermore,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Baily,  there  is  a  lamentable  want 
of  dash  about  their  hitting,  and  the  tame  wav  in  which  the  often 
wretchedly  loose  bowling  of  Eton  was  met  tnis  year  showed  the 
truth  of  our  remark  last  year,  that  all  the  practice  in  the  world  to 
straight  professional  bowling  will  never  teach  a  boy  to  make  the  most 
of  bad  amateur  bowling.  To  this  inability  of  Harrow  to  move  out 
of  the  narrow  groove  of  theory  and  take  advantage  of  the  easy  chances 
offered  for  its  acceptance  must  be  ascribed  the  result  of  the  match 
this  year.  In  the  bowling  department  Mr.  Macan  is  far  away  the 
best  on  his  side.  He  is  stra^ht,  and  has  an  excellent  delivery.  Mr. 
Walker  has  quite  gone  off }  Mr.  Law  is  occasionally  successful ; 
and,  Mr.  Rivett*Carnac,  who  was  dug  up  at  the  last  moment,  is  not 
at  all  a  bad  underhand  bowler.  He  can  pitch  the  ball  well,  and  put 
on  plenty  of  twist ;  but  the  success  of  that  style  of  bowling  is  gene- 
rally a  matter  of  luck. 

RUGBT  BOWLIKG  AVERAGES. 


H.Tubb  .  . 
A.  J.  Lushiiigton 
F.W.Iiheiwood 
£.  L.  Curiy  .    . 


I 


29 
II 


2996 
1668 
1868 

556 


749 
417 
467 
139 


1149 

599 
771 

185 


270 
166 
164 

5a 


137 

83 

86 
a4 


I 

III 


I 


& 


1 
I 
I 
I 


400 
i8a 
304 

46 


9  6 

7  18 

9  17 

7  17 


I 
10 

13 


o 
o 
o 
o 


4 
3 
3 


II 

14 
14 


Rugby  Batting  Aveeaoes. 
Id  forei^  matches  only. 


Mort 

Mort 

AverHp 

1 

TbnM 

hmi 

Namm. 

MatdMi. 

Illlllll0k 

Rani. 

in  an 

Ina 

pw 

OVfl'a 

Mt 

ina 

360 

InuincB. 

Match 
64 

InnlOBk 

oqU 

Match. 

H.  W.  Ganiner  .    . 

so 

54 

18 

0 

I 

0 

H.  Tubb    .... 

18 

331 

69 

67 

18 

7 

I 

0 

G.  R.  Westfeldt.    . 

31 

128 

16 

S8 

6 

% 

0 

0 

T.  S.  Pearson     .     . 

21 

291 

81 

81 

13 

18 

0 

0 

F.  W.  Isherwood    . 

21 

216 

49 

49 

10 

6 

I 

% 

A.  J.  Lushington    . 

II 

112 

33 

26 

10 

6 

II 

% 

D.B.  Wilson     .    . 

ao 

215 

70 

70 

10 

5 

0 

0 

E.  L.  Curry   .    .    . 

18 

236 

36 

36 

13 

% 

3 

a 

A.  T.  Ashncll    .    . 

18 

139 

30 

40 

7 

13 

0 

0 

T.  G.  Lushington  . 

15 

219 

48 

48 

19 

9 

I 

I 

£.  H.  Nash    .    .    . 

15 

148 

40 

40 

9 

13 

3 

0 

This  great  school  laboured  under  the  disadvantajge  of  losing  its 
best  bat  and  its  best  bowler — Mr.  Moberly  and  Mr.  Francis ;  but 
nevenheless  it  kept  up  its  high  character  for  cricket,  and  the  batting 
averages  display  a  goodly  array  of  double  figures.  Mr.  Gardner,  the 
ca'puin,  has  obtained  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  runs  as  last 
year,  and  of  the  remaining  old  members  of  the  eleven,  Mr.  Tubb  and 
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Mr.  Pearson  (the  latter  a  very  steady  and  reliable  player)  have  con- 
siderably improved  their  average.  Mr.  Westfeldt,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  fallen  ofF  immensely.  Last  year  he  was  a  very  patient 
and  effective  bat.  Even  in  the  absence  of  their  great  gun,  the 
Rugby  bowling  averages  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the 
other  great  schools.  Mr.  Lushington,  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
eleven,  both  in  the  bowling  and  batting  departments,  has  obtained 
83  wickets  at  an  average  of  little  more  than  7  runs  per  wicket,  and 
his  batting  average  is  nearly  20.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  bowling  averages  appear  to  be  made  up  for  the  whole  season, 
while  the  batting  averages  apply  to  foreign  matches  only.  Mr.  Curry 
has  also  been  veiy  successful  in  a  limited  number  of  matches ;  but 
the  lion's  share  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Tubb,  who  was 
an  excellent  second  to  Mr.  Francis  last  year.  Mr.  Tubb,  who  is  a 
medium  pace  bowler,  with  a  good  deal  of  spin,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  dodginess  in  varying  the  pace  and  the  pitch,  has  disposed 
of  127  wickets — a  little  more  expensively  than  last  year,  but  with  a 
larger  average  of  wickets  per  innings.  The  Rugby  eleven  is  annually 
pitted  against  such  very  strong  antagonists,  the  Free  Foresters,  for 
instance,  the  Rugby  Club,  and  other  very  powerful  clubs  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  that  its  performances  are  always  entitled  to  the 
greatest  consideration. 


Batting  Aveeaobs 

OF  THE 

[  Westminster  School. 

1 
Nmnbttr  Nnmber 

Times 

Total 

Most 

Moat 

Namo. 

of            of 

Number 

In  an 

fna 

Over. 

Matches. 

TnnliMHi 

notonU 

OfUODiL 

Inninga. 

Match. 

**■""■  ■O'" 

H.  E.  Rawson     .    •    • 

la 

19 

I 

439 

100 

no 

«4A 
10 

C.  W.  Stephenson   .     . 

8 

II 

a 

180 

S3 

53 

R.  W.  S.  Vidai 
H.  G.  Barron . 

13 
3 

21 

4 

I 
0 

343 
65 

55 

53 

55 
53 

lit 

R.  M.  Curteis 

13 

SI 

a 

198 

as* 

48 

'OA 

T.Waklcy     .    , 

8 

8 

0 

•     80 

»9 

29 

10 

H.  S.  Jackson 

10 

14 

0 

135 

39 

39 

9A 

W.S.  Rawson    , 

13 

17 

0 

159 

a9 

a9 

9A 

H.  B.  Dixon  .    . 

13 

18 

3 

ia3 

a7 

27 

H 

A.  W.  Saunders. 

9 

»4 

0 

8a 

19 

19 

5f 

A.  E.  Northcote , 

»3 

19 

I 

85 

16 

18 

4H 

C.  Noyes    .     .     «. 

4 

6 

a 

14 

8 

10 

i? 

*  Kotoat. 


Bowling  Analysis  of  the 

Westminsteb  School. 

Komiwr 

Nnmber 

Number 

Rana 

Nam 

■B. 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Wkkets. 

Wldea. 

NoBalla 

for  eadi 

Balls. 

Oven. 

Maldena. 

Rnna. 

Wicket. 

Vidal   • 

... 

1437 

a87 

71 

506 

73 

7 

0 

6'l6 

Curteis 

.      .      • 

349 

69 

13 

153 

11 

10 

0 

i3'io 

Northcote      .    . 

438 

87 

17 

%%o 

*3 

I 

0 

9J3 

Dixon  . 

•      •      . 

459 

9» 

26 

157 

ao 

% 

3 

717 
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Westminster  has  the  advantage  of  a  first-rate  ground,  of  ample 
size  for  the  freest  hittine  ;  but  there  not  being  so  many  candidates 
to  choose  from  as  in  the  larger  schools,  the  averages  are  somewhat 
uncertain.  There  is  a  great  falling-ofF  from  last  year.  Then  no 
fewer  than  ten  out  of  the  first  thirteen  got  a  double-figure  average ; 
this  year  only  five  have  obtained  a  similar  distinction.  Mr.  Barrow, 
last  year's  captain^  was  a  fine  all-round  cricketer,  and  his  loss  must 
have  been  much  felt.  He  only  played  in  three  matches  this  season. 
Mr.  Rawson  is  a  good  bat,  and  has  increased  his  average  this  year 
from  1 6  to  something  over  24.  Mr.  A.  £•  Northcote,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  fallen  off  unaccountably.  Mr.  Vidal  has  the  honour  of 
obtaining  the  best  school  average  for  bowling,  taking  into  account 
the  amount  of  bowling  he  has  done.  Mr.  Inglis,  of  Charterhouse, 
just  beats  him,  but  then  he  has  only  bowled  half  as  much  as  Mr. 
Vidal.  Mr.  Vidal  is  a  medium  pace  bowler,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  season  has  bowled  287  overs  for  506  runs  and  73  wickets,  giving 
an  average  of  something  over  i>  runs  for  each  wicket — a  very  credit- 
able performance  for  a  young  amateur  bowler.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
have  done  nearly  all  the  work,  and  must,  to  all  appearances,  have 
occasionally  accomplished  the  mythical  feat  of  bowling  at  both  ends ; 
for  he  has  delivered  just  200  balls  more  than  his  three  fellow-bowlers 
put  together,  and  has  secured  just  20  wickets  more  than  have  suc- 
cumbed to  their  united  efibrts.  Yet  Mr.  Dixon,  who  is  a  very  fair 
bowler,  has  got  his  wickets  for  a  little  over  7  runs  each ;  but  Mr. 
Northcote  and  Mr.  Curteis  have  been  more  expensive. 

The  Winchester  College  Batting  Averages. 


Guinness  . 
Hughes.  . 
Moyle  .  . 
Scudamore . 
Bridges .  . 
Merewether 
Raynor .  . 
Ogilby  .  . 
Hawkins  • 
Awdry  ,  . 
Twcmlow  . 


Total 

Total 

Timea 

HJghost 

Arerage. 

Innings. 

Buna. 

not  oat. 

Innings. 

II 

194 

4 

44* 

27*5 

10 

167 

I 

56 

18   5 

94 

a 

17 

9-4 

230 

2 

88* 

25*5 

147 

0 

41 

13*4 

97 

0 

30 

8-9 

64 

0 

15 

5*9 

8 

61 

I 

%o 

8*6 

II 

153 

I 

48 

I5'3 

7 

45 

a 

27 

9' 

9 

no 

I 

30 

136 

•  Not  oat. 

Winchester  College  Bowling  Analysis. 


KAMia. 

Total 

Balls 

Bowled. 

No  Balls. 

Wldea. 

&ana 
made. 

Maidens. 

Wicketa. 

Average 

Kniis  per 

Wickel. 

Ovs. 

Moylc  .... 
Raynor     .    .    . 
Guinness  •    .    . 

1945 

1495 

701 

0 

4 

0 

2 
12 

I 

751 
344 

191 
128 

5a 

69 
60 

»4 
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Eight  out  of  last  year's  eleven  remained  this  year  in  the  Win- 
chester eleven,  including  their  two  bowlers,  Messrs.  Movie  and 
Raynor.  The  captain,  Mr.  Guinness,  has  set  a  good  example  to  his 
men,  by  getting  the  highest  average,  as  a  good  captain  should,  thanks, 
though,  to  the  practice  of  not  counting  *  not  outs  '  among  the  innings 
— a  practice  which  is  not  wholly  free  from  objection.  The  scoring 
at  Winchester,  however,  has  not  been  very  heavy,  as  the  whole 
eleven  have  got  not  much  over  a  thousand  runs,  to  which  number 
Mr.  Scudamore's  230  is  the  largest  contribution.  Mr.  Hughes,  who 
is  the  steadiest  bat  in  the  eleven,  has  raised  his  average  from  8  to  t8, 
and  of  the  three  new  choices,  Mr.  Hawkins  has  done  the  best, 
having  scored  153  runs,  with  an  average  of  15.  Mr.  Moyle'and 
Mr.  Raynor,  as  last  year,  have  done  the  greatest  part  of  the  bidwling. 
The  former  is  a  left-handed,  the  latter  a  right-handed  bowler.  Mr. 
Raynor's  average  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  so  far  as  the  runs 
for  each  wicket  are  concerned,  and  Mr.  Moyle  has  improved  from 
14  runs  per  wicket  to  lO.  Their  solitary  coadjutor  this  year  has 
been  the  captain,  whose  bowling  has  secured  20  wickets  at  a  con- 
siderable expense. 


The  Charterhouse  School  Batting  Averages. 

Mort 

Most 

Leut 

Tlnwa 

nnl  f)nt 

Nambl 

Sbtcbes. 

lonlngt. 

Rou. 

In  an 

Ina 

In  a 

Av«ngo. 

aas 

Innloga. 

Match. 

Match. 

D.  Barry  .... 

13 

18 

3a 

3a 

4 

3 

ia*9 

£.  G.  Blomfield . 

14 

ao 

108 

ai 

ai 

— 

3 

5-8 

F.  R.'Byng    .    . 

13 

ai 

175 

34 

44 

— 

5 

8-7 

G.  C.  Carter  .     . 

14 

18 

180 

39 

39 

— 

I 

lO'O 

A.  R.  Connell    . 

H 

ai 

110 

3» 

3» 

— 

3 

10*0 

J.  F.  Inglis    .    . 

14 

23 

460 

93 

93 

3 

3 

ao*o 

C.  G.  Inglis  .    . 

12 

16 

152 

as* 

29* 

— 

6 

9*8 

H.  S.King    .    . 

10 

n 

«65 

48 

59 

— 

5 

ao'5 

W.  L.  Kirby 
A.  F.  Russell 

14 

25 

235 

47 

47 

— 

— 

9'io 

"4 

ao 

67 

II 

II 

-^ 

I 

3'7 

H.  B.  Smith  . 

la 

16 

161 

36* 

36* 

^^^ 

I 

10  •  I 

Not  out. 


The  Charterhouse  School  Bowling  Aterages. 


Hamis. 


J.  F.  Inglis  . 
C.  G.  Inglis. 
H.  S.  King  . 
W.  L.  Kiiby 
H.  B.  Smith 


14 

14 

4 
ao 

17 


935 
750 

160 

1900 

"35 


187 
150 

33 
380 

aa7 


1 

i 

1 

1 

51 

3 

1 

7 

e 

It 

55 

353 

6     47 

37 

305 

50 

9 

— 

6       5 

7 

83 

7 

2 

— 

II       6 

90 

700 

93 

8 

I 

7     49 

53 

441 

63 

18 

1 

a 

7       0 

^       6 


3 
3 
I 

4 
3 


9 
Z 

3 

13 
la 
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We  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  Charterhouse  eleven  this 
year,  nor  do  we  exactly  know  whether  they  still  practise  the  noble 
game  on  that  most  uncomfortable  and  puzzling  ground,  situated 
somewhere  in  the  heart  of  London,  and  surrounded  by  buildings 
of  various  heights.  The  batting  averages  are  not  high,  nor  are  the 
scores  very  large  numerically  ;  but  the  bowling  analysis  is  very  good, 
and  the  two  Messrs.  Inglis  seem  to  have  run  nearly  a  dead  beat  for 
the  first  place  in  that  department.  Mr.  Kirby,  however,  has  been 
the  most  extensive  bowler,  and  the  most  successful  in  the  number 
of  wickets  taken ;  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith  appears  also  to  have  done 
good  service.  In  batting  Mr.  J.  F.  Inelis  and  Mr.  King  are  to  the 
front,  with  an  average  of  20  each.  Behind  them  is  rather  a  meagre 
show  of  batting. 


Batting  Averages  op  the  Marlborough  College. 


NAM] 


C.  B.  Woollcombe 
A.  C.  G.  Hervey 
H.  N.  Kingdon 
H.  R.  Hcatley 
G.  D.  Fabcr  . 
J.  W.  Baines 
E.  Kcwley     . 
A-  P.  Keut    . 
R.  E.  Frothero] 
R.  C.  Leach  . 
G.  A.  Peel     . 


Aremget. 


II 

7H 
IS* 

9-iV 
7tI 


Bowling  Ateraoes  of  the  MARLBOBOuaB  Colleqb. 


N 


G.  D.  Faber  . 
R.  E.  Prothero 
H.  R.  Heatley . 
A.  P.  Kent     . 


s 

I 

I 


17 
16 

9 


1442 

1260 

631 

688 


305 
183 

157 


656 
639 

34> 
418 


97 
69 
29 

37 


^ 


46 
46 

19 


I 


»-i5 
2*24 
2*38 
2-66 


1 

So 

i 

idee 
Inni 

s 

a'7 

14-25 

14* 

»'9 

17*94 

2*1 

14-41 

3-41 

^ 


13 

5 

I 

la 


Marlborough  is  not  as  strong  in  cricket  as  it  used  to  be.  Why, 
we  know  not  The  ground  is  true  and  easy,  and  well  suited  for  run- 
getting  ;  indeed,  a  batsman  can  desire  no  choicer  ground  than  one 
on  which  he  can  hit  a  ball  to  square-leg  down  a  steep  hill  about 
three  hundred  feet  high.    That  it  is  trying  to  a  bowler  we  make  no 
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doubt,  and  perhaps  the  expcnsiveness  of  the  Marlborough  bowling 
may  be  accounted  for  in  some  way  on  this  ground.  For  certainly 
the  analysis  of  the  Marlborough  bowling  does  not  read  very  well. 
The  four  bowIers^  during  the  past  season  have  stuck  at  about  the 
same  level  of  mediocrity,  three  failing  to  secure  a  wicket  for  less  than 
14  runs,  and  the  fourth  being  even  less  deadly.  However,  the 
fourth  bowler,  Mr.  Heatley,  has  the  top  batting  average  of  29  and  a 
fraction,  which  atones  for  his  shortcomings  in  the  bowlfng  line. 
Mr.  Woolcombe  has  materially  increased  his  average  since  last  year, 
and  Mr.  Baines  and  Mr.  Prothero  have  reached  good  figures.  The 
name  of  Leach  has  been  for  years  well  known  in  the  cricket-field  at 
Marlborough,  and  we  take  it  that  Mr.  R.  C.  Leach,  who  figures 
this  year  with  the  humble  average  of  9  and  a  fraction,  is  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Mr.  R.  Leach  who  was  captain  of  Marl- 
borough in  1868  and  1869. 


Ch£LTEHham  Batting  Averages. 


Names. 


G.  Strachan  .  « 
F.  Strachan  .  . 
W.  Collins  .  . 
T.  W.  MaUam    . 

E.  W.  Harrison  . 

F.  F.  Johnson 

F.  A.  Carter  .  . 
K«  Borrowes  .  . 
F.  H.  Trcvithick 
£.  Browne  •  •  . 
F.  W.  Francis     . 


Matches. 


t6 
16 

H 
20 

20 

14 
20 

'5 

rS 
20 


Innlngi. 

Times 
not  oat. 

1 

Kuu. 

Most 

'    Inan 
Inniogpa. 

22 

'       3 

695 

146 

17 

5 

320 

77* 

21 

I 

363 

60 

19 

10 

306 

67* 

19 

3 

279 

61 

27 

4 

389 

50* 

22 

I 

383 

^\ 

22 

6 

249 

33* 

21 

I 
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45 

ao 

0 

i«3 

39 

27 

I 

2l6 

3* 

Most 

ina 

Match. 


146 

77 
60 

67 
71 

70 

58 
33 
45 
39 
33 


Average 

per 
Innings. 


31-13 
18*14 
17*6 

J6'2 

1413 
I4'li 
12*19 

11*7 
lo'i 

93 
8 '20 


♦  Not  out. 


Chsltbhham  Bowling  Averages. 


Vames. 

Innfiags. 

Bulls. 

MaldeiiB. 

Runs. 
940 

WiekotB. 

Bans  per 

,  Wicket. 

1 

WUes. 

No 
Balls. 

Average 

Wkketa 

per  Innings. 

G.  Strachan     . 

20 

2414 

221 

73 

12*64 

0 

0 

3*13 

F.  A.  Carter   . 

I9 

839 

71 

477 

27 

I7*i8 

2 

I 

X*I2 

F.  W.  Francis 

a6 

1483 

84 

875 

46 

19*  1 

6 

0 

1*20 

T.  W.  Mallam 

14 

598 

4* 

267 

16 

16*11 

4 

0 

1*2 

£.  Browne  .     • 

13 

494 

41 

221 

13 

17*0 

8 

0 

1*0 

W.CoUins.    . 

15 

726 

50 

418 

14 

29*12 

4 

0 

0*14 
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Rbmabks  on  thb  Eleven. 

G,  Strackan,  captain,  and  without  doubt  a  good  one.  Promiaes  to  be  a  first- 
class  bat,  as  a  field  perfect ;  very  much  improved  in  bowling ;  at  times 
very  destructive ;  a  more  useful  man  on  a  side  it  would  be  hs^d  to  find 
out;  hasJefb  (31*13). 

F,  A,  Carter,  as  a  bowler,  fell  short  of  our  expectations ;  wanted  more  practice ; 
a  very  good  bat  all  round,  and  good  field  away  from  the  wicket ;  has  left 
(12-19). 

E.  W.  Harrison  occasionally  showed  real  ^ood  cricket,  but  seldom  did  himself 

justice ;  a  very  fair  field,  though  neither  brilliant  nor  elegant ;  has  left 

(H'is). 

F,  H,  Trevitlnck  promised  to  be  dangerous  iu  the  early  part  of  the  season, 

but  fell  off  unaccountably  in  both  batting  and  fielding ;  hit  very  hard  to 
the  off,  especiaUy  past  point ;  has  left  (10*1) 

K,  Borrowes  (captain  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season),  strong  in  back  play, 
but  wanted  freedom ;  very  much  imi>roved  towards  tne  end  01  the 
season ;  at  times  takes  the  wicket  admirably,  but  inclined  to  get  slack  ; 
ought  to  be  good  in  both  departments  next  season  (11*7). 

W,  Collins,  a  capital  bat,  with  a  veiy  good  style  ;  a  trifle  too  anxious,  and 
wants  patience ;  very  neat  and  efifective  field ;  at  times  bowls  fidrly,  but 
must  practise  more  (17*6). 

T.  W.  Mallam,  very  much  improved  in  battins ;  next  year  we  shall  expect 
great  things ;  a  wonderfully  brilliant  field  at  cover ;  his  return  being 
perfection  ;  apt  occasionally  to  be  too  dashing ;  as  a  bowler  promises  to 
be  useful  (i6'2). 

F.  W.  Francis  has  a  capital  style  of  batting,  but  hitherto  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate ;  as  a  bowler  horribly  uncertain,  at  times  really  difficult ; 
much  improved  in  fielding  (8*20). 

F.  F,  Johnson,  a  very  neat  bat,  with  capital  defence,  and  very  nice  cut ;  moat 
try  and  punish  more  next  year ;  as  a  field  not  to  be  depended  upon 
(141 1). 

F.  Strachan  has  often  proved  a  useful  man  by  getting  runs  when  most 
wanted ;  plays  rather  tamely  at  times,  and  wants  confidence ;  decidedly 
a  good  field ;  has  made  some  brilliant  catches  (18*14). 

E.  Bronme  has  not  proved  as  dangerous  as  was  expected ;  a  very  hard,  clean 
hitter  for  his  size ;  a  remarkably  good  field,  and  promising  bowler  (9*3). 

Last,  but  very  far  from  least,  we  have  Cheltenham.  This  great 
nursery  of  cricket  has  turned  out  a  long  list  of  batsmen  with  a  double- 
figure  average,  and  the  captain  (Mr.  Strachan)  has  the  highest 
batting  average  of  the  year  (among  the  schools),  as  veell  as  being  the 
highest  numerical  scorer.  He  has  played  22  innings  for  695  runs, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  31  runs  per  innings.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  Mr.  Strachan  has  played  three  not-out  innings ;  but  these  have 
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not  been  taken  into  account  in  making  the  average.     If  they  had 
been  deducted  from  the  total  innings  plaved  (as  in  the  Winchester 
averages),  Mr.  Strachan's  average   would    have    been   more   than 
36  per  innings.     On  the  other  hand,  counted  as  Mr.  Strachan's 
runs   have   been   counted,  Mr.  Guinness's   average   (Winchester) 
would  be  only  17  and  something  over,  instead  of  27.     This  shows 
plainly  the  necessity  of  establishing  some  uniform  rule  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  averages,  in  default  of  which,  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  them.     Last  vear  also,  Cheltenham  could  claim  the  highest 
numerical  scorer  or  the  year,  Mr.  Wise  having  scored  no  less  than 
923  runs.     But  the  highest  average  did  not  also  fall  to  Cheltenham, 
Eton  and  Mr.   Ottaway  distancing  all  competitors  on  that  point. 
Eight  other  Cheltenham  men  follow  their  captain  (at  a  considerable 
interval)  into  double-figure  averages,  and  the  united  efforts  of  the 
eleven  approximate  to  four  thousand  runs — a  proof  that  Cheltenham 
retains  its  well-known  superiority  in  the  batting  department    The 
bowling  analysis  tells  quite  another  tale.     Six  out  of  the  eleven  have 
trundled  the  ball,  and  the  captain  (Mr.  Strachan)  who  has  been  the 
most  succesful  of  the  six,  has  been  unable  to  get  his  wickets  for 
less  than  between   12  and   13  runs  per  wicket.    The  other  five 
bowlers  ascend  from  this  figure  by  gradations  up  to  the  astounding 
average  of  29  runs  per  wicket ;  surely  the  most  extravagantly  expen- 
sive bowling  that  was  ever  tolerated  through  15  innings.     As  a  gross 
result,  we  may  say  that  the  eleven  scored  3614  runs  during  the 
season,  and  disposed  of  their  adversaries  for  3198  runs,  thus  leaving 
but  a  small  balance  of  runs  in  favour  of  the  school,  considering  its 
great  and  known  batting  and  fielding  ability.     We  cannot  but  think 
that  in  a  school  of  such  magnitude  as  Cheltenham,  better  bowling 
might  be  secured  by  better  arrangements.      As   it  is,  such   bad 
bowling  must  neutralize  the  excellent  batting  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
weak  bowling  we  take  to  be  the  cardinal  defect  of  the  public  school 
cricket  of  1870.     In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  particular  attention 
to  the  remarks  on  the  Cheltenham  eleven  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured.       We  wish  much  that  another  year  captains   of  other 
school  elevens  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Cheltenham  captain. 
We  should  value  their  observations  highly ;  and  we  feel  persuaded 
that  one  line  from  a  man  on  the  spot  is  worth  a  column  of  criticism 
from  outsiders. 
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The  Invoice. — Norembcr  Notes» 

FOG  has  reigned  supreme  through  *  drear  and  dark  November/  not  only  ia 
the  Poultry  and  Pall  Mall  but  on  other  highways  and  byeways  in  various  parts  of 
the  country, — interfi?ring  with  sport  both  across  country  and  on  the  flat, — hiding 
from  view  many  a  good  ■  turn,*  'wrench,*  and  'go-by,' — saving  the  life  of  a 
doomed  '  Charley '  or  two,  and  playing  the  mischief  generally.   Not  a  pleasant 
moBth  anywhere,  be  it  spent  in  the  cosiest  crib  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  or 
on  breezy  uplands,  in  sheltered  valleys,  or  even  in  the  pleasantest  of  country 
houses.     The  last  days  of  October  gave  us  a  foreshadowing  of  what  was  to 
come,  especially  that  Houghton  Saturday,  when  a  highly-select  assemblage 
assisted  at  the  closing  of  the  Newmarket  season,  and  the  rain  came  down  as  it 
only  does  come  on  the  blasted  Heath,  and  the  Admiral,  Mr.  George  Payne^ 
the  Judge,  and  Martin  Starling  had  it  nearly  all  to  themselves.     The  weather 
was  almost  too  much  for  the  hardy  Ring,  and  if  their  energies  had  not  been 
kept  up  by  one  ^vourite  after  the  other  being  bowled  over,  we  believe  they 
would  have  turned  it  up  m  a  body  and  left  the  Admiral  and  Mr.  Payne  to  their 
fate.    By-the-way,  the  veteran  Martin's  ruddy  fece  and  his  stentorian  voice  will 
neither  be  seen  nor  heard  next  year  on  the  Rowley  MIe.   ■  He  retires  with  a 
well-earned  pension  from  the  Jockey  Club ;  and  the  scarlet  coat  will  be  donned 
by  William  Boyce,  Lord  Falmouth's  old  trainer,  than  whom  a  better  or  more 
(feserving  man  the  Club  could  not  have  selected.     He  may  not  have  Martin's 
lungs,  but  he  will  have  plenty  of  determination ;  and  as  to  think  of  Mr.  Super- 
intendent Mott  and  the  A  Division,  in  connection  with  Newmarket^  is  almost 
wofene,  we  wish  William  Boyce  a  long  tenure  of  office.    But  the  wither,  that 
nisitful  theme !     WeU,  it  behaved  very  badly  at  Worcester,  where  we  bent  our 
steps  after  the  Houghton  week,  enveloping  Pitchcroft  in  such  a  dense  fog  on 
the  second  day,  that  after  Mr.  Thomas  had  cannoned  against  a  tree,  in  the 
steeplechase,  some  riders  had  lost  themselves  entirely,  and  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals been  knocked  down  by  unconsciously  getting  on  the  line  of  runnings — the 
Committee  wisely  gave  in,  and  another  cross-country  affair  was  postponed  until 
next  day.     They  ran  a  hurdle  race,  though,  which  would  have  been  ludicrous, 
if  it  had  not  been  dangerous — the  riders  keeping  up  an  incessant  shouting  as  a 
warning  to  people  to  get  out  of  the  way,  like  the  firemen  do  when  dashing 
along  thoroughfares  in  London.    The  Nawab  of  Bengal,  who  was  present  with 
his  SOBS  and  suite,  was  evidently  much  puzzled  at  this  new  phase  of  English 
manners  and  customs.     Long  as  his  Highness  has  been  amongst  us  improving 
each  shining  hour,  he  doubtless  finds  he  has  yet  much  to  leam  \  and  the  delights 
of  racing  in  a  fog  is  one.     A  tour  of  die  manufacturing  districts,  during 
which  H.  H.  has  seen  everything,  from  Birmingham  Sniders,  Chassep6t8,  and 
buttons   down  to  Worcester  china  and  the  live  produce  (^feminine)  of  that 
•  Hiithful  city,' — with  which  latter  article,  from  the  dark-eyed  litde  houri  who 
presides  with  so  much  amiability  over  the  '  Star '  bar,  downwards  and  upwards, 
the  suite,  it  was  stated,  were  much  impressed, — must  have  opened  their  eyes  and 
improved  their  minds  considerably.  The  Nawab  was — we  say  it  with  reverence 
— an  exceedingly  jolly  old  Nawab,  evidently  enjoying  the  sport  (when  he 
could  see  it),  standing  champagne  luncheons  to  appreciauve  and  admiring 
members  of  d>e  Fourth  Estate,  and  conducting  himself  very  much  as  a  Nawab 
Nazim  should.     The  sport,  bar  the  fog,  was  really  good  ;  and  Lord  Poulett 
opened  the  cross-country  campaign*  brilliantly  with  Royal  Irish  Fusilier,  who 
won  our  young  affections  when  we  saw  him  at  Punchestown  two  years  ago  ; 
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and  glad  were  we  to  see  him  win  now.  A  my  UBcful  horse,  who  will  pay  his 
way  and  do  the  state  service,  pace  the  handicappers.  Mr.  Case  had  an  easy 
win  with  Forget-me*not  in  the  Worcestershire  Handicap,  as  the  mare  was 
meeting  Albany  on  1 7  lb.  better  terras  than  she  did  in  the  Cambridgeshire ;  and 
the  Rvshottt  colours  came  to  the  front  on  Norma,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  aK 
Worcester.  JLord  Queensberry,  the  new  Master  of  the  Worcestershire,  who 
wins  golden  ojxntons  from  gentle  and  simple,  rode  in  three  successive  races,  in 
one  of  which  he  had  what  might  have  been  a  nasty  fall,  and  everything  was 
very  pleasant  and  agreeabJe.  Things  always  are  thos  at  Worcester.  The  Com- 
mittee have  but  two  thoughts :  first,  to  provide  good  sport  if  they  can  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  spend  all  they  take  in  so  doing.  This  is  the  short  and  simple 
programme  of^  the  body  who  has  had  more  than  one  Mayor  of  Worcester  for 
its  Chainnan  ;  and  as  the  municipal  body  throughout  the  country,  with  some 
grand  exceptions,  is  an  obstructive,  not  to  say  an  offensive  body  where  sport  is 
concerned,  why—^oreai  Figonua,  We  commence  a  litde  North  Midland 
racing  tour  after  the  Houghton,  and  from  Worcester  journey  onwards  to  Liver- 
pool, where  Mr.  Topham's  eflfbrts  to  make  things  comfortable,  combined  with  *  the 

*  love  of  1^  turtle,'  induces  many  of  us  to  linger  longer  perhaps  than  is  altogether 
good  for  us.  We  own  to  a  liking  for  the  wealthy  city  of  the  Mersey,  its  bustle 
and  noise,  its  crowded  hotels,  its  spacious  bars,  its  meats,  also  its  drinks.  The 
latter  are  multitudinous.  The  genius  of  America  grafted  on  the  natural  British 
aptitude  for  imbibing,  has  produced  some  fine  fruit, — ^all  agreeable  and  roost  of 
it  harmless,  though  there  may  be  some  specimens  which  prove  but  a  Dead  Sea 
fruit  of  bitterness  and  ashes.  But  this  by  the  way.  Mr.  Topham — ^we  beg 
pardon,  the  Messrs.  Topham,  only  our  pen  is  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  change 
— have  nought  to  do  with  the  mantling  cup,  the  blood-red  wine,  the  *cock- 

*  tails  '  or  the  < eye  openers.*  They  have  a  higher  and  a  nobler  game,  and 
well  w«s  It  played  this  time.  Never  was  there  such  a  gathering,  such  a  lot  of 
horses,  such  a  crowded  tnclosure,  gladdening  the  heart  and  eye  of  the  lessee 
more  than  many  <  cocktails.'  We  talk  and  write  about  the  overdoing  and 
crowding  of  racings — how  we  ride  our  passion  to  the  death,  and  how  weary 
we  all  are  of  that  long  season  that  begins  in  February  and  ends  whenever 

*  spirited  lessees '  choose.  But  here  we  are  in  the  highest  of  spirits  and  best  of 
forms,  coming  up  *  smiling,' — as  pugilistic  records  used  to  say  of  a  gentleman 
out  of  whose  countenance  every  expression  had  been  well  beaten — at  the 
eleventh  hour,  after  a  season  of  unexampled  severity  both  to  man  and  beast. 

*  Do  what  I  tell  you,  not  what  I  do,'  said  at  least  an  honest  divine,  whose  life 
was  hardly  blameless,  to  his  flock.  Our  pastors  and  masters  of  the  Press  have 
lectured  and  protested  against  this  *  overcrowding '  (a  very  ^vourite  term),  and 
even  Nobles  and  Commoners  of  high  degree  have  ltd  or  followed  in  their  wake. 
But  here  they  are  on  Aintree  {nostra  atlpa,  mttra  maxima  cui^)^  and  some  of 
them  beat  their  breasts  and  do  kotoo  before  Topham,  the  great  and  forgiving, 
and  Liverpool  Autumn  is  the  peiiection  of  late  racing.  And  right  diey  were 
to  say  80.  It  is  no  use  contending  against  circumstances,  and  Liverpool 
Autumn  was  one.  The  Newmarket  horse-boxes,  as  they  rolled  into  Lime 
Street  Sution,  the  well-known  figures  of  Mat  Dawson,  and  Tom  Jennings,  the 
Bloss's,  Peter  Price,  Goodwin,  Chris  Green,  young  Charles  Hayhoe,  Ac,  all 
pointed  to  a  successful  Meeting — and  who  can  fight  against  success  ?  Where 
be  their  jokes  and  their  gibes  now  when  the  saddling-bell  is  rung  for  the 
Knowsley  Nursery,  and  seventeen  runners « face '  Mr.  McGeorge,  as  the  saying  is, 
— only  they  don't,  and  much  Mr.  McGeorge  wishes  that  they  would,  and  much 
do  we  join  him  in  that  wish.  Starting  is  always  bad  towards  the  back  end,  and 
breaks  away  figure  everywhere  in  the  order  of  running.     Why  is  this  ?     Can  it 
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really  be  possible  that  eyerything  is  trying  ?     It  is  the  getting  home  month,  we 
knowy  and  the  winter's  keep  is,  perhaps,  in  the  long  perspective  by  the  Judge'a 
chair.     Heirloom,  a  son  of  Lord  Clifden,  whose  previous  performances  had 
been  as  moderate  as  they  could  well  be,  won  the  Knowsley  easily,  from  the 
£ivourite  Barefoot,  another  son  of  the  same  sire,  and  a  very  good-looking  one 
to  boot,  but  requiring  time  to  develop  what  is  in  him.    Sir  George  Chetwyod's 
purchase  of  Countryman  was  a  fortunate  one  indeed.     He  has  shown  that  he 
has  grand  speed  over  a  T.Y.C. ;   and  though  here  in  the  Flying  Handicap  he 
was  very  lightly  weighted,  yet  his  subsequent  running  makes  him  out  a  very 
good  horse  indeed.     He  is  a  capital  beginner,  too — and  so  is  his  jockey, 
Jeffery,  by-the-way — and  his  great  stride  soon  tells  when  he  gets  ever  so  little 
the  best  of  the  start.      Mr.  George  Angell  had  an   equally  unlucky  par- 
chase  in  Badsworth,  who  seems  a  crossgrained  brute  that  wUl  never  recoup 
him  the  sum  he  gave.  The  Bickerstaffe  Cup,  with  absurd  allowances  for  horses 
which  had  never  won  a  weight-for-age  race,  was  a  gift  for  Oxonian,  who  was 
receiving  weight  from  nearly  evei  y thing  in  the  race.    But  bookmakers,  strange 
to  say,  took  1 1  to  8,  when  it  was  really  lo  to  i  on  him,  and  fielded  like  men, 
for  what  goodness  and  themselves  only  knew.     The  Woodyeates  horse  Won  in 
the  commonest  of  canters.     Alaric  is  not,  according  to  his  running  in  the 
Northern  Counties  Handicap,  such  a  good  horse  as  he  was  thought  to  be  by 
some  people,  for  he  was  receiving  9  lb.  from  Miss  Hervine  and  finished  a  very 
bad  third  to  her.     The  third  day,  Thursday,  quite  a  gloom  was  fiung  over  the 
whole  course,  from  Lord  Sefton's  Stand  down  to  the  smallest  occupants  of 
those  wonderfully-loaded  carts,  generally  containing  fourteen  souls  all  told,  that 
one  passes  in  mute  wonder  and  pity  on  the  road  from  Liverpool  to  Aintree,  by 
the  mtelligence  that  the  dangeh)us  complaint  *  forestalling,'  had  attacked  that 
good  horse  Cardinal  York,  and  he  was  struck  out  of  the  Cup.    Symptoms  there 
had  been  during  the  two  previous  days  that  all  was  not  well  with  him.     He 
went  badly  in  the  market,  and  the  scenters  of  sickness  were  anxious  to  lay. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  every  one  condoled  with  Mr.  Pryor.     That  gen- 
tleman has  been  most  unfortunate,  and  the  complaint  fatal  to  his  stable  in  more 
ban  one  instance.    Friponnier,  it  will  be  remembered,  nearly  succumbed  under 
its  attacks,  and  was  never  the  same  horse  afterwards  ;  and  now  the  great  Car- 
dinal, that  all  the  prophets  said  <  couldn't  lose '  (and,  for  once  in  a  way,  we 
believe  the  prophets  were  right),  had  been  laid  prostrate  at  a  stroke.    Mr.  Pryor 
was  deeply  affected, — so  much  so,  that  he  left  Liverpool  the  next  day,  unable 
to  be  a  spectator  of  a  race  in  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  his  horse  would  take 
so  prominent  a  part.    All  was  not  quite  well,  too,  with  another  Cup  favourite ; 
and  truly  there  is  something  in  the  Liverpool  air  or  feeding  that  does  not  agree 
with  quadrupeds,  however  well  bipeds  may  do.     Blandford  was  suddenly  seized 
on  Friday  morning  or  on  Thursday  night  (accounts  differ)  with    influenza ; 
and  though  no  horse  could  look  better  than  he  did  in  his  preliminary,  we  know 
how  insidious  these  attacks  are,  and  that  the  blooming  outside  often  hides  a 
secret  sore.     In  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  of  course  Rosicrucian  became 
favourite ;  and  though  Blandford  was  nominally  at  5  to  i  he  did  not  go  in  the 
market  quite  as  a  second  favourite  should.     Flibustier  came  with  a  sort  of  rush 
at  the  last  moment,  and  was,  we  fancy,  a  better  favourite  for  money  than  the 
Woodyeates  horse,  though  it  was  asking  the  former  to  do  a  great  thing  with  his 
weight.     The  race  was  run  at  a  good  pace,  '  tardy  Taraban '  making  the 
running  for  about  half  the  distance,  Blandford  being  done  with  at  the  Canal 
turn,  and  Exciseman,  Indian  Ocean,  and  Rosicrucian  lying  well  in  front  to  the 
Stand,  where  the  former  came  out,  shook  them  all  off,  and  won  pretty  much  as 
he  liked.     This  is  the  fourth  time  Tom  Dawson  has  carried  off  the  Cup,  and 
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It  is  also  Mr.  Johnstone's  third  coup^  There  were  no  great  winners  except 
those  men  who  are  always  on  the  stable  for  better  or  worse,  the  genera]  public 
not  much  ^ncying  Exciseman,  though  he  was  tried  to  be  as  good  as  Good 
Hope  at  10  lb.,  and  must  be  considered  a  cheap  horse  to  his  owner,  who  gave 
400/.  for  him  as  a  yearling. 

Undeterred  by  that  Aintree  success,  which  wiseacres  prophesied  wQuld 
interfere  with  his  meeting,  Mr.  Frail  was  up  to  time  by  Shrewsbury  clock  on 
the  14th  smiling  and  courteous,  with  prpsageof  <  victory  sitting  on  his  helm.' 
We  journeyed  on  from  Liverpool  on  the  Sunday  evening  previous  in  a  Great 
Western  Railway  train,  provocative  of  much  bad  language  among  its  occupants, 
a  miscellaneous  lot.  A  gallant  colonel  in  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  a  no  less  gallant 
captain— onoe  the  most  celebrated  of  our  cross-country  performers — a  relic  of 
that  nearly  extinct  animal  the  British  plunger,  a  few  members  of  the  Ring,  and 
a  large  contingent  of  distinguished    welshers.      The   forerunners  of   that 

*  Central  Press '  association  which  takes  note  of  everything  from  a  revolution 
in  Madagascar  to  the  entry  for  a  Consolation  Scramble,  reported  that  240 
horaes  had  already  arrived  and  stabling  had  been  secured  for  a  hundred  more. 
The  subscription  to  the  <  Raven '  was  full,  ditto  the  '  Lion  '  and  the  <  George,' 
and  nominations  to  lodgings  eagerly  sought  for.  Shrewsbury  had  just  got 
through  the  agony  of  its  yearly  municipal  warfare  and  the  election  of  a 
Conservative  mayor,  and  Conservative  town  councillors  had  gladdened  the 
heart  of  the  worthy  Clerk  of  the  Races,  imparting,  we  fancied,  a  more 
knowing  curl  to  his  hat,  a  pleasanter  twinkle  to  his  eye.  And  as  success  on 
one  field  is  apt  to  beget  it  on  another,  so  it  was  on  this  occasion.  Fifty-eight 
horses  ran  on  the  first  day,  eighty-one  the  second,  and  eighty-two  the  third  ; 
on  the  fourth  we  began  to  slacken  a  little,  but  wound  up  with  brilliant  sport  on 
the  fifth  and  last.  Qu6  voukz-voiu  Messieurs  ?  Late  racing  is  a  bad  thing  we 
all  know.     Brown  says  to  Jones  that  *  the  thing  is  overdone,  you  know — 

*  terribly  overdone,'  and  forthwith  writes  to  Liverpool  and  Shrewsbury  to 
secure  his  rooms.  Sir  Fencer  Deuceace,  who  took  leave  of  the  Turf  at  the 
Houghton,  and  had  thoughts  of  Nice  or  Naples—  he  did  not  know  which — 
puts  two  ponies  into  his  note-case  and  himself  and  portmanteau  into  the  train, 
and  with  that  comparatively  modest  capital  invites  fortune  in  Battlefield  handicaps 
and  Carnival  Nurseries.  That  fortune  turned  out  unpropitious  to  Sir  Fencer, 
also  to  Brown,  is  to  be  lamented.  The  little  trip  of  the  former  to  Nice  or 
N^les  will  not  come  off,  and  the  *  wintering '  of  Brown  will  not  be  of  a  very 
gorgeous  description.  But  these  are  minor  considerations.  If  men  will  go 
racing  in  November  they  must  pay  for  it,  and  if  they  lose  their  money  at  least 
they  could  enjoy  the  sport — and  that  was  first-rate.  Mr.  Hodgman  looked  like 
having  a  day  to  himself  when  Visage  and  My  Uncle  cantered  away  from  their 
fields,  and  Mr.  Brayley's  long  lane  found  a  small  turning  in  Mornington,  who 
won  the  Carnival  Nursery  from  La  Baronne  very  cleverly,  as  the  third  in  the 
Rowley  Mile  Nursery  was  bound  to  do.  Then  Oxonian  showed  himself  not 
such  a  hero  as  we  fancied  him,  for  in  the  Cleveland  Handicap  Gladness 
meeting  him  at  1 1  lb.  had  the  foot  of  him  all  the  way  and  beat  him  easily, 
the  stable  so  little  fancying  the  winner's  chance,  however,  that  she  started  at 
100  to  6.  The  Robber,  who  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  very  D^jazet  of 
cross-country  performers,  and  has  a  knack  of^  winning  when  least  expected, 
carried  off  the  Autumn  Steeplechase  from  Royal  Irish  Fusilier  after  a  chapter 
of  accidents  in  which  the  fa?ourite  Double  Event  was  the  first  to  figure.  How 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  horse  got  into  the  trumpery  little  ditch  he  did  we  are 
unable  to  say.  He  is  a  fine  fencer,  and  looked  as  it  he  would  do  anything  but 
refuse,  but  refuse  he  did  at  the  second  fence  and  fell  into  the  ditch  besides. 
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Then  Moo0e  and  Chaddington  foHowed  suit,  so  the  Md  -was  reduced  to  a 
quartet,  and  though  at  one  time  it  looked  odds  on  Lord  Poolett's  horse 
he  was  not  ridden  with  the  best  of  judgment  and  Doncasber  beat  htm  easily. 
There  was  terrible  grief  in  the  Queen's  Plate,  in  which  Soroette,  made  too 
much  use  of  by  Pratt  allowing  her  to  tear  away  with  hhn  for  two  miles,  was 
run  to  a  standstill  at  the  distance,  and  Musket  shaking  off  Dutch  Skater  won 
in  a  canter.  Cymbal  in  the  Shobden  Cup  followed  up  his  Liverpool  Ticlory 
and  beat  Gantelet  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  his  owner  did 
not  back  him,  and  his  money  was  on  the  Fnendi  colt.  These  back  end 
gatherings  will  be  notable  for  the  unexpected  form  and  return  to  form  ahown 
by  such  horses  as  Countryman  and  Cymbal ;  but  the  hero  of  Shrewsbury  was 
undoubtedly  Musket,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  used  the  plural  mrniber  and 
added  Anton.  Mr.  Case  lias  in  the  latter  the  best  two-year-oki  om  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  mdeed  he  must  be  considered  a  rather  lucky  young  gentleman  widi 
a  small  stud  and  such  a  clipper  in  it,  to  say  nothing  of  Standard  Bearer, 
Turquoise,  &c.  Most  people  were  glad  to  use  Captain  Gray's  colours  to  the 
fore  with  Harold,  a  good-looking  son  of  Duneany  and  Pancake,  vdio  won  the 
Tankerville  and  the  Caldecot  Nurseries, beating  Somne,  Gantelet,  Faitb,  Barefoot, 
and  some  good  horses.  The  way  he  carried  his  pendty  in  the  Caldecot  must 
have  made  Spigot  Lodge  proud  of  htm.  It  was  a  terrible  day,  Wednesday, 
and  though  Indian  Ocean  did  at  last  score  a  win  in  the  Shrewsbury  Cup, 
comparatively  iew  trusted  the  unlucky  horse.  Mr.  Payne  stood  him,  however, 
in .  place  of  Musket,  though  read  by  the  subsequent  running  of  the  latber  it 
would  have  been  a  fine  point  between  him  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  we  should 
have  been  inclined  to  fancy  the  scarlet-and-white.  Our  Mary  Ann  was  the 
favourite,  but  she  ran  very  moderately,  and  the  issue  was  a  pvnishiDg  straggle 
between  Nero  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  little  Osborne  deserves  more  than  a  word 
of  praise  for  the  way  he  rode  the  latter  with  a  stirrup-leather  broken  half  a 
mile  from  home,  and  Nero  hanging  upon  him  at  the  finish.  He  landed  though 
by  a  head,  and  Mr.  Payne  superintended  die  weightng-in  with  a  very  satis^d 
expression  of  countenance.  Thursday  began  a  litde  better  for  backers,  but 
ijiey  had  to  pay  odds  on  everything,  and  only  Soovenance  in  the  London 
Steeplechase  started  at  evens.  A  beautiful  jumper  is  the  late  Ada  Penelope, 
and  Rickaby  got  her  over  the  Double  Event  fence  widiout  mishap.  In  ^t 
it  would  take  a  very  clever  man,  we  fancy,  to  fling  Souvenanoe  down,  and 
Fortunatus  not  being  the  Fortunatus  we  remember  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  Duke's  mare  had  it  all  to  herself.  Nero's  running  in  the  Cup 
justified  us  in"!  thinking  the  Colunrn  a  good  thing  for  him  ;  but  though  he  ran 
well  he  found  a  most  unexpected  conqueror  in  Moslem  whom  Mr.  Crattfard 
did  not  back  for  a  penny  piece,  and,  in  fact,  had  his  money  on  Wild  Flower. 
After  that  what  can  be  said  about '  first-rate  judgment,'  *  astute*  tndners,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  ?  Mr.  Craufiird,  Mr.  Payne,  and  Alec  Taylor  know,  we 
presume,  by  this  time,  all  that  they  are  likely  to  know,  and  yet  Moslem  came 
and  won  in  a  canter.  What  a  commentary  on  <  the  glorious  uncertainty '  was 
this !  The  winner  seemed  to  be  at  home  on  the  sticky  and  went  over  it  like  a 
ericket-ball.  But  the  great  race  was  on  the  last  day,  when  Cardinal  York — 
happily  recovered  fix)m  his  late  illness — came  to  the  post  for  the  Severn  Ctq), 
meeting  Musket,  Our  Mary  Ann,  Dutch  Skater,  Sec,  and,  with  the  allowances, 
running  with  Musket  at  even  weights.  It  certainly  did  look  a  good  thing  for 
the  Cesarewitch  winner,  and  what  plunging  there  is  in  these  degenerate  days 
lies  on  him.  He  was  supposed  to  owe  people  something,  and  to  pay  his  debt 
by  their  laying  7  to  4  on  him.  It  looked  all  this  at  the  bot;^m  turn  where  he 
was  puUing  double,  but  within  the  distance  Musket  challenged,  and  then  began 
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a  race  and  an  exciteineDt  such  as  we  do  Bot  often  aee.  Half  a  dozen  strides 
from  borne  the  Cardinal  still  s^peared  to  have  the  best  of  it,  but  crossing  his 
legs  /rom  distress  he  stumbled,  and  Chaloner,  seizing  the  advantage,  made  a 
vigorous  effort  and  got  home  by  a  head  amidst  loud  cheering,  renewed  again  and 
again  with  an  immistakeable  significance  when  the  horse  returned  with  his 
jockey,  to  weigh-in  with  Mr.  Payne  at  his  head.  After  this  Anton's  win 
in  the  Newport  Cup  was  a  comparatively  tame  af&ir,  and  so  ended  Shrewsbury 
the  successful.  There  will  be  a  war  of  giants  next  year,  for  the  1 5  th  of  November, 
or  rather,  the  week  in  which  that  date  Ms,  is  to  see  the  end  of  the  flat 
season,  and  the  btter  part  of  Mr.  Frail's  week  has  been  also  claimed  by  Mr. 
Merry,  who  else  woukl  be  out  of  the  hunt,  for  his  Warwick  one.  Mr.  Frail 
will  of  course  persevere  with  hi^  and  has  already  announced  that  it  will  be 
extended  to  six  days,  and  that  on  the  4th  a  new  stake— ^  handicap  of  three- 
year-olds  and  upwards  with  5cx>  sovs.  added — will  be  run  over  a  new  course  now 
in  formation  of  nearly  a  straight  mile.  The  great  Samuel  will  not  budge  an 
inch  from  his  determinatiou  either,  we  hear,  so  what  the  result  will  be  we 
hardly  dare  to  contemplate.  We  £uicy  it  is  odds  on — but,  however,  we  won't 
^ve  the  straight  tip  yet. 

Of  stud  news  there  is  not  much.  William  Day  has  bought  Camerino ; 
she  will  stand  at  Alvediston  next  season.  Lord  Portsmouth  has  engaged 
Atherstone  (the  sire  of  the  flying  Anton),  and  he  will  be  at  Hurstboume, 
together  with  Lord  Lyon  and  oydmonton,  so  few  breeders  will  be  able  to  show 
three  better-looking  sires  side  by  side.  The  legs  of  ail  three  are  as  sound  as 
when  they  went  into  training,  and  they  have  power  enough  on  short  ^gs  to 
carry  welter  weights  to  hounds,  or  to  draw  Pickiord's  vans.  Sales  and  dis- 
persions are  the  orders  of  the  day.  Count  de  Lagrange's  yearlings,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  are  to  be  offered  early  next  year ;  and  Lord  Wilton,  Mr.  Hodg- 
man,  Mr.  Isidore  Mayer,  Mr.  W.  Wright  have  sold,  or  are  about  to  sell 
their  napectiye  studs :  Cymbal  is  in  the  private  sale  list,  and  so  are  old  Salliet 
and  Mars. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  the'ground  in  the  grass  countries,  from  whence 
we  write,  was  as  hard  as  a  barn  floor  and  slippery  as  glass.  The  weather  was 
bitterly  cold,  the  scent  bad,  and  fogs  have  interfered  as  much  with  fox-hunting 
as  with  the  traffic  and  business  of  the  City ;  for  in  some  instances  hounds  have 
not  been  able  to  throw  off  at  all,  and  in  many  not  before  one  or  two  o'clock ; 
but  now  plenty  of  rain  has  &llen,  and  the  ground  is  in  first-rate  order, 
Special  Correqxmdents  from  the  Sbires  are  cropping  up  freely  this  season. 
£ach  weekly  paper  has  his  own  reporter  in  the  Midland  Counties.  One  of 
them  has  given,  as  he  always  does,  most  graphic  accounts  of  runs  with  the 
Belvoir,  which  he  really  has  seen,  and  which  he  must  have  written  as  he  rode ; 
but  another  had  apparently  the  hapf^  knack  of  being  in  two  places  at  one  time ; 
that  is,  on  one  day  he  was  supposed  to  be  hunting  with  Mr.  Tailby  at  Tilton 
Wood,  and  also  at  the  opening  day  of  the  North  Warwickshire  at  Stoneleigh 
Abbey.  This  gentleman  had  also  such  strong  powers  of  imagination  as  to 
describe  minutely  a  meet  at  Misterton,  when  the  house  was  shut  up  for 
roooming,  and  of  course  the  hounds  did  not  go  there  at  ail,  and,  in  giving  a 
list  of  regular  sportsmen  well  known  with  the  Pytchley,  included  a  remarkably 
innocent  old  Indian  officer,  whom  we  have  never  yet  seen  on  a  horse  even  out 
for  gentle  exercise.  He  moreover  stated  that  a  pack  of  staghounds  recendy 
started  by  Mr.  Angerstein,  had  been  constandy  ruDning  over  the  Pytchley 
country,  whereas  they  had  never  been  out  of  their  kennel.  Of  this  style  of 
reporting  we  think  that  the  proverb  was  reversed,  for  in  his  Vino  there  was  no 
Veritas. 
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We  have  heard  that  books  of  travel  and  sensadonal  adventures  are  some- 
tunes  written  in  dingy  lodgings  in  streets  leading  out  of  the  Strand ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  describing  runs  which  the  writer  never  witnessed^  and  putting 
words  into  people's  mouths  which  they  never  uttered,  it  is  a  little  too  strong  ; 
as  such  things  do  great  harm,  and  make  journalism  ridiculous. 

From  Melton  we,  hear  that  Mr.  Coupland  is  meeting  with  great  support, 
and  has  made  a  very  good  start  with  the  Quom,  and  that  his  horses  and 
men  are  turned  out  as  neat  as  they  possibly  can  be ;  he  is  truly  fortunate 
in  obtaining  M'Bride  as  his  huntsman,  as  he  knows  the  country,  and  handles 
the  pack  in  very  good  style.  On  Tuesday,  the  8th,  they  met  at  Nar- 
borough  Cross  Roads;  but  the  fog  spoilt  all  sport.  On  the  nth  they  met 
at  Six  Hills,  and  had  first  a  fair  hunting  run  from  Thrussington,  where 
the  foxes  are  well  looked  after  by  Mr.  Henton  of  Ragdale,  and  then  a 
first-rate  five-and-twenty  minutes  from  Walton  Holt,  with  a -kill  in  the 
open,  with  which  those  who  saw  it  were  delighted.  On  Monday,  the  14th, 
they  were  at  Widmerpool,  and  had  a  very  good  forty-five  minutes  from 
Curate's  Gorse;  and  the  next  day,  after  meeting  at  Leake  Pit  House, 
they  had  a  famous  run,  and  a  kill  near  Great  Dalby,  when  all  the  horses  had 
quite  enough. 

On  Monday,  the  14th,  Mr.  Tailby  met  at  Saddington,  and  first  drew  Bos- 
worth  Gorse,  where  the  hounds  were  nearly  two  hours  without  being  able  to 
get  their  fox  away,  although  they  pressed  him  very  hard  at  times ;  but  this 
covert  is  too  thick  for  anything  but  one  of  the  right  sort.  They  then  went 
to  Walton  Holt,  and  soon  found.  It  was  raining  hard,  but  the  scent  was 
good,  and  the  fox  went  away  very  quickly,  making  first  for  Kilworth  Sticks, 
but  was  turned  at  the  farm  on  the  bill.  He  then  ran  almost  as  straight  as  a 
bird  over  a  splendid  bit  of  jgrass,  for  about  four  miles,  *  as  the  crow  flies,'  at  a 
racing  pace,  nearly  to  Kimcote,  where  they  came  to  a  check.  Many  thought 
he  had  gone  to  Bitteswell ;  but  Goodall  cast  to  the  right,  towards  Gilmorton, 
and  could  not  hit  him  again.  It  was  a  wonderfully  pretty  thing ;  but  the  ground 
was  slippery  as  ice,  and  horses  were  skating  and  sliding  all  over  the  country. 

Owing  to  Roake  being  laid  up  with  erysipelas,  Mr.  Craven  had  to  take  the 
horn,  and  once  more  hunt  the  Pytchley  himself,  which  he  did  with  his  usual 
spirit ;  but,  as  the  weather  was  against  him,  he  had  no  very  great  run.  On 
oaturday  the  1 2th  they  met  at  Badby  Wood,  and  in  the  afternoon  had  a  very 
&8t  run  of  twenty-eight  minutes  from  Staverton  Wood,  with  a  kill  in  the  open ; 
but  very  fi?w  saw  it,  as  most  had  gone  home.  On  the  i6th  they  met  at  North 
Kilworth,  and  had  first  a  very  pretty  run  over  a  good  country  to  Mowsley ; 
and  then  another  from  Klilworth  House,  making  altogether  a  good  day's  sport. 

The  North  Warwickshire  have  made  a  capital  start.  On  the  3rd  they  met 
at  Dunchurch,  and  at  Bunker's  Hill  a  good  straight-going  fox,  lyhich  broke  at 
the  bottom  of  the  covert,  and  went  over  the  Meadows  and  the  Rains  Brook 
up  to  the  Clump,  then  down  the  hill  field,  straight  over  the  Leame,  which  is 
there  very  wide  and  deep.  Tom  Firr,  Mr.  Arkwright,  Mr.  Englefield,  with 
Captam  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Soames  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  had  a  shy  at 
it,  and  went  in  and  out.  Then  the  hounds  got  a  rare  good  lead,  and  ran 
straight  on,  and  we  could  see  them  in  the  distance  beyond  Grandborough,  three 
fields  ahead  of  everybody.  Many  men  tried  hard,  but  Eclipse  could  not  have 
caught  them ;  for  they  went  right  on,  racing  the  whole  way,  and  it  was  only 
when  they  checked  that  twelve  or  thirteen  were  anywhere  near  them.  The 
hounds  icilled  their  fox  handsomely  at  Shuckburgh,  and  Tom  Firr,  from  the 
quiet  way  he  handled  them  among  the  houses  in  the  village,  confirmed  what 
we  have  before  said,  that  he  is  not  only  a  horseman  but  a  huntsman. 
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We  hear  that  in  the  York  and  Ainsty  country  there  are  lots  of  foxes,  and 
that  the  ground  rides  very  nicely ;  but  the  plough  land  carries  a  little  after  the 
late  frosts.  On  October  3ist9  from  Strensall,  they  had  a  good  scent  and  a 
first-class  run  of  fifty-five  minutes  without  a  check,  and  killed  in  the  open  at 
Sutton.  This  day  Collison  scored  a  brace.  On  November  ist,  from  Marston, 
they  had  another  good  day,  and  killed  another  brace.  On  the  3rd  a  good  day 
from  Scriven  Bar.  On  the  5th  a  fair  day  from  Piimoor,  killing  one,  and 
running  another  to  ground.  On  Monday,  the  7th,  a  middling  day  from 
Myton  Hall.  On  the  8th  a  good  day's  sport  from  Acaster,  when  the  fox 
went  to  ground  in  view  of  the  hounds.  On  the  1 5th  they  could  not  hunt  at 
Street  House  on  account  of  a  hard  frost,  but  did  the  next  day,  when  they 
killed  one  and  ran  another  to  ground.  On  the  17th  and  19th,  they  were 
again  stopped  by  frost;  and  on  the  21st  the  weather  was  wild  and  stormy 
with  no  scent.  Up  to  the  22  nd  Collison  had  killed  thirty  brace,  and  run  seven 
to  ground.  The  York  and  Ainsty  are  very  well  turned  out,  and  we  can  safely 
say  that  we  have  never  seen  so  neat  and  so  even  a  stud  as  Sir  George  Womb- 
well's.  Each  horse  is  a  picture ;  and  the  lot,  if  brought  to  the  hammer,  would 
bring  a  great  lump  of  money.  Both  master  and  men  are  very  keen  and  anxious 
to  show  sport. 

From  Dorsetshire  we  hear  that  John  Press  is  still  with  the  Blackmore  Vale, 
but  has  two  new  whips — ^Tora  Ridley,  from  the  Herefordshire,  and  Joseph 
Overton,  from  Lord  Coventry :  although,  of  course,  strange  to  the  country,  they 
seem  to  get  over  it,  yet,  as  might  be  expected,  not  without  fidls.  The  cub- 
hunting  season  began  August  27th,  and  brought  the  hounds  out  twenty-eight 
times,  during  which  they  found  48  litters,  killing  201^  brace  of  cubs  and 
running  5  brace  to  ground.  Up  to  this  last  week  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  fell, 
but  the  scent  was  often  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  Since  regular 
hunting,  the  hounds  have  been  out  four  times  a  week,  and  have  had  some  very 
good  sport,  but  the  banks  have  never  yet  been  really  soft  enough  for  safety,  and 
die  hunting  has  been  noticeable  for  a  good  scent  on  the  grass  when  getting  near 
the  fox,  but  for  none  on  the  ploughs,  roads,  or  in  covert ;  so  that  runs  have 
mosdy  been  of  the  short  and  sharp  order,  the  fox  being  very  easily  lost  after 
the  first  check.  The  most  noteworthy  days  were  October  3i8t,  when  a  fox 
from  Combe  Wood  ran  a  wide  ring  to  Tenant's  Wood  and  back,  Press 
handling  his  hounds  through  great  difficulties,  and  after  i  hour  and  5  min. 
killing  an  old  fox  in  the  open  ;  November  ist,  a  ring  of  li  hour  from  Hinton 
St.  Mary  Wood  over  the  stiff  Vale,  when,  if  the  pace  was  not  always  very 
great,  the  fences  were,  ending  with  a  kill.  On  Nov.  4th  there  was  a  fast 
twenty  minutes  from  Mr.  Drax's  covert  of  Buttewick,  ending  with  the  fox's 
sudden  loss  on  a  high  road  and  another  good  run  from  Caundle  Brake,  ending 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

This  month  has  not  been  very  productive  of  sport  with  the  H.  H.,  or 
Hambledon,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground.  Until 
this  week  there  has  been  hardlv  anv  rain ;  still  Mr.  Deacon  with  the  H.  H 
has  managed  to  keep  *  the  ball  rolling,'  and  up  to  this  time  has  killed  fifteen 
brace.  This  is  very  good,  considering  that  he  cannot  draw  some  coverts  in 
almost  the  centre  of  his  country,  on  account  of  disturbing  the  pheasants.  On 
November  the  3rd  the  meet  was  at  Chilton  Old  House.  Killed  a  brace ;  then 
found  in  Oxdown ;  ran  very  fast  by  Duromer  to  South  Wood  (in  the  Vine 
country).  Peak  Wood,  back  to  Oxdown,  Chilton  Wood,  and  stopped  the 
hounds  near  Thorny  Down.  Nov.  14th,  met  at  Hartley,  found  in  Wyke 
Copse,  ran  very  fast,  leaving  Froyle  Park  on  the  right,  to  Stow  Wood,  then 
hunted  slowly  through  Ham  Wood  to  the  Golden  Pot,  headed  and  turned 
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back  through  Ham  Wood,  and  killed  by  Yarnhams ;  one  hoar  and  a  half,  a 
very  good  ran.  On  Nor.  22nd  they  met  at  the  CroBsknes,  Beanworth,  and 
found  in  the  second  covert  they  went  into.  The  fox  went  away  directly 
through  Shorley,  Westwood,  pointing  straight  for  Rosehill,  when  he  was 
headed  by  a  shepherd  and  flock  of  sheep.  He  turned  directly  back.  It 
was  a  very  fast  twenty  minutes  up  wind ;  afterwards  it  was  slow  hunting,  and 
in  spite  of  some  masterly  casts  of  Mr.  Deacon  on  to  Blackhouse,  where  he  hirlj 
beat  us.  It  was  fifty-five  minutes  down  wind,  as  it  was  from  the  time  he  was 
headed.  The  scent  was  very  ticklish.  The  observation  was  made  to  two 
or  three  of  the  field  who  were  up  when  the  fox  was  headed,  how  unfortunate 
it  was;  when  they  did  not  in  the  least  seem  to  know  the  cause  of  the  torn-back. 
So  little  do  the  generality  of  people  know,  excepting  the  riding  part,  of  hunting. 
Found  a  second  fox  in  Fully,  and  lost  him  at  the  Millbarrows,  runnmg  through 
Westwood.  Hounds  were  running  very  slow,  and,  as  hounds  do  on  such 
occasions,  threw  their  tongue  strongly.  Four  or  five  men  directly  trotted 
through  them,  laughing  and  talking,  most  likely  not  knowing  hounds  were  at 
work.  These  people  would  be  much  better  taking  an  afternoon  ride,  which 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  their  feelings  and  nerves.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
see  an  old  friend  again  with  these  hounds,  who  has  been  absent  for  the  last  two 
seasons  ;  for  the  war  has  kindly  driven  back  from  Paris  Mr.  George  Onslow 
Deane,  who  can  go  in  any  country.  The  Hambledon  have  done  very  little. 
On  November  2nd  they  met  at  Holywell  House,  and  drew  till  three  o'clock, 
blank.  Not  very  promising  for  the  second  day  of  the  season.  They  then 
found  a  very  capital  fox  in  Sergeants,  skirted  Tailor's  wood,  and  never  after 
touched  a  covert.  He  went  by  the  hounds  at  Droxfbrd,  over  the  meadows, 
and  lost  on  Chidden  Down.  Since  then  a  blank  day ;  long  draws  and  no 
run.  These  hounds  also  cannot  draw  some  coverts  till  after  the  pheasants  have 
been  shot.  Should  this  prohibition  of  drawing  coverts,  and  the  trappiing  of 
rabbits,  continue  in  the  H.  H.  and  Hambledon  countries,  in  another  year  or 
two  hunting  will  only  be  a  name. 

The  Hurdey  have  no  particular  run  to  record ;  but  Alfred  Summers  has 
killed  the  old  Crab  Wood  fox,  that  has  set  the  two  former  huntsmen  at  defiance ; 
and  people  twitted  Summers  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  his  head,  which 
he  has  nailed  to  die  kennel-door.  They  are  so  full  of  foxes  that  Col.  Nicoll 
has  decided  upon  hunting  five  days  a  fortnight.  They  have,  however,  killed 
seven  brace,  which  has  not  been  done  so  early  for  many  seasons. 

From  another  correspondent  we  learn  that  the  H.  H.  met  on  Thursday,  the 
1 7th,  at  London  Lodge,  Stratton  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Northbrook.  The 
groand  was  so  hard  from  frost  that  the  field  chatted  and  smoked  until  twelve 
o'clock,  when  they  moved  off.  A  fox  was  soon  found,  which  went  straight  for 
the  Vine  country,  and  after  some  galloping  and  fair  covert-hunting,  he  beat  them ; 
and  at  two  the  field  found  themselves  back  at  their  meeting-place.  Here  nearly 
all  the  Winchester  brigade  left,  while  the  others  trotted  off  to  a  covert  near  the 
well-known  public-house  at  Popham  Lane. 

They  found  at  once,  and  the  scent  evidently  having  become  first-rate,  the 
hounds  got  away  at  a  merry  pace,  the  fox  taking  first  a  turn  in  the  Vine 
country  towards  Oakley  and  Basingstoke,  then  coming  round  by  Dummer,  and 
was  lost  at  Preston  Candover,  after  a  smart  gallop  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
which  was  as  pretty  a  thing  as  could  be  seen.  Mr.  Deacon  himself  was  *  nulli 
*  secundus,'  wlule  *  brother  James '  was  not  far  off,  and  the  master's  stepdaughter 
Florence  was  well  up.  Mr.  Arthur  Yates  was  on  Albatross,  so  it  is  needless 
to  say  where  he  was.  Of  those  out  in  the  morning,  but  who  lost  the  run, 
were  the  cheery  Captain  Williams,  of  Worthy  Park,  and  the  enei^getic  Colonel, 
who  mainly  wields  the  destinies  of  the  Hursley  pack. 
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Oa  the  22nd  they  met  at  Beauworth  Cross  Roads,  drew  Shorley  in  a 
pouring  raiDy  found  at  ooce,  and  got  away  after  a  <^uarter  of  an  hour  to  West^ 
wood,  at  a  good  pace,  then  towards  the  MUlbarrows,  but  was  headed  and 
turned  towards  Gander  Down  to  Bishops  Copse,  where,  being  hard  pressed,  he 
only  stayed  five  minutes,  then  crossing  to  Shorley  went  on  to  Kilmiston,  and 
lost  at  Blackhouse.  Then  they  drew  a  blank  at  tlie  little  gorse  near  the 
Gospel  Oak,  but  found  at  Fulley,  and  ran  by  Westwood  to  Durwood,  and  lost 
on  the  downs  above  the  Millbarrows. 

It  was  veiy  wet  until  one  o'clock,  then  dry  with  a  tremendous  wind. 
Among  the  field  were  Messrs.  Sam  Taylor  and  Tom  Ridge,  two  keen 
veterans  from  the  Hambledon ;  of  H.  H.  men.  Colonel  NicoU,  of  course, 
Messrs.  Charles  Deane,  Marx,  Williams,  of  Worthy  Park,  Greenwood  and 
Button  junior,  and  G.  Onslow  Deane.  From  the  Alton  side  Sir  Brooke  Pechell 
and  Mr.  Algernon  Lempriere ;  and  we  must  not  omit  '  Gu&sy '  Gore,  or 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bidwell,  who  braved  the  rain  most  pluckily. 

Mr.  John  Offin,  the  popular  master  of  the  Essex  Union,  had  a  good  day  on 
the  1 5th,  and,  after  a  capital  run  of  fifty-five  minutes,  had  the  honour  of 
blooding  Prince  Arthur,  which  is  an  historical  &ct  in  hunting  history  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded. 

Mr.  Chaplin  has  not  done  much  yet,  and  the  scent  has  been  bad  in  Lincoln- 
shire as  elsewhere.  His  last  day  was  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  the  one 
before  the  Autumn  Meeting  at  Lincoln,  with  an  afternoon  fox  from  Taft 
Newton,  which  took  them  into  Lord  Scarborough's  country,  within  about 
fifty  minutes,  without  a  hill  though,  and  there  was  a  suspicion  that  they  changed 
foxes  in  Usselby  Plantations  just  before  dark.  On  the  i6th  they  had  a  good 
thirty-five  minutes  from  Fen  Wood,  and  killed  at  Norton  Disney ;  but  beyond 
that  they  have  done  nothing  particular. 

In  the  far  west  the  love  of  fox-hunting  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  meet  at 
Ivybridge  with  Mr.  Trelawny  is  a  good  proof.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  the  geography  of  the  run ;  but  we  hear  that  the  Messrs.  Trelawny  and 
Collier,  Lady  Catherine  Parker,  and  the  Misses  Bulteel  rode  very  straight 
throughouL 

Lord  Portsmouth  says  ditto  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  tells  the  same  tale  of  variable 
weather  and  bad  scent.  Never  had  he  a  better  entry ;  and  Lord  Galway's 
Layman  and  Furrier  have  done  his  kennel  good  service.  Their  blood  was  highly 
prized  by  the  late  Mr.  Foljambe ;  and  Lord  Portsmouth  thinks  it  would  have 
done  that  thorough  sportsman's  heart  good  if  he  could  have  been  spared  to  hear 
them  work  a  fox  in  covert  and  to  feel  them  over  in  kennel.  His  Lordship 
has  plenty  of  fi^xes,  and  has  already  killed  32  brace  and  hopes  to  render  a  good 
account  of  as  many  more.  To  fly  to  another  point  of  the  compass,  we  hear  of 
a  brilliant  thing  with  Sir  Watkin  on  the  21st — ^a  red-letter  day — when  they 
met  at  Bangor  and,  after  drawing  Campbell's  Gorse,  got  away  at  once  with  a 
fine  fox,  who  seemed  to  be  making  for  Bangor  at  first  but  turned  for  Cottage 
Gorse,  and  from  thence  to  Burdon  Wood  across  the  Emeral  brook  to  Brough- 
ton,  where  they  killed.  It  was  a  very  fast  45  minutes,  in  which  Mrs.  Granville 
Somerset  was  in  the  front  rank  all  die  way  herself,  Captaia  Bulkeley,  and  the 
first  whip,  Tom  Smith,  being  done  at  the  hill.  There  was  some  very  stifiF 
fencing,  but  the  lady  went  like  the  proverbial  bird. 

Of  accidents  to  hunting  men  there  have  been  a  great  many.  One  gendeman 
in  Suffolk,  a  Mr.  Sporle,  was  killed  by  his  horse  falling  and  rolling  on  him. 
Mr.  Wesdey  Richards  had  a  bad  fall  on  the  first  day  with  the  Quom,  in  a 
sharp  spin  fi-om  Thorpe  Trussells,  and  broke  his  collar-bone ;  Mr.  Van  Notten 
Pole  had  a  very  nasty  one  over  a  wall,  while  hunting  with  the  V.  W.  H. ; 
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that  excellent  sportsman  and  hard  ridei  with  the  Oakley,  Mr.  Harry 
BoultOD  of  PutDoe,  most  unfortunately  broke  his  leg  by  a  fall  in  his  garden, 
from  tripping  over  his  spur— an  inglorious  accident  for  one  of  the  finest 
riders  across  country  in  England  to  meet  with  ;  and  the  Warwickshire  hunts- 
man, James  Young,  had  a  very  bad  fall  over  a  wire  on  Thursday  last,  after 
meeting  at  Shuckburgh. 

A  celebrated  jockey  has  entered  for,  and  won,  the  Matrimonial  Stakes  since 
our  last.  Harry  Custance,  straight  man  on  the  Turf,  straightest  goer  with 
Mr.  Tailby  or  the  Cottesmore — universally  popular  among  his  associates  and 
trusted  by  his  employers,  was  married  about  three  weeks  since  at  St.  Peter's, 
Eaton  Square.  Mr.  McGeorge  started  him — not  for  the  first,  or,  we  hope, 
the  last  time,  and  reports  that  he  behaved  extremely  well — was  not  nervous 
or  fidgety  at  the  post — *  made  the  running '  in  a  clear  and  audible  voice,  and 
won  hands  down.  The  prize  was  a  young  lady  of  Stamford,  pretty  and 
amiable,  not  unendowed  either  with  this  world's  goods,  and  in  every  respect 
a  helpmate  meet  for  him.  Probably  we  shall  not  see  him  in  the  pigskin  so 
frequently  as  of  yore.  He  has  earned  his  oiiumf  and,  in  the  Cottesmore 
country  has  secured,  we  hear,  a  very  pleasant  one.  He  has  '  landed '  in  many 
a  gallant  struggle  where  pluck  and  determination  were  wanted  both  in  horse 
and  man.  May  he  be  as  successful  in  that  battle  of  life  that  we  all  have  to 
fight,  but  in  which  the  winners  are  few ! 

The  Brighton  coach  finished  up  with  a  good  way-bill,  and  an  equally  good 
and  clever  starL  The  horses,  33  in  number,  were  sold  at  Tattersall's,  and 
realized  961  guineas,  or  over  30/.  each  horse — sl  result  considered  satis&ctory. 
Coaching  is  certainly  looking  up.  Next  season  one  will  be  put  on  between 
Canterbury  and  London,  to  be  appropriately  called  the  <  Old  Stager,'  and  its 
colours,  equally  appropriate,  the  Zingari.  It  will  be  horsed  by  a  very  distin- 
guished old  stager.  Sir  Henry  De  Bathe  and  Major  Withington.  The 
London  starting  point  will  be  Hatchett's, — the  Canterbury,  the  Fleur-de-Lys, 
-^and  Mr.  Scot^  the  courteous  and  obliging  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Brighton 
coach,  and  such  a  capital  cicerone  if  you  happen  to  get  him  for  a  fellow- 
traveller,  will,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  allegiance  to  his  first  love,  under- 
take the  same  duties  for  the  black,  red,  and  yellow.  May  we  on  some  fine  day 
be  there  to  see ! 

To  return  a  moment  to  our  racing  chronicle  :  Mr.  Merry  has  wound  up  the 
season  brilliantly  at  Warwick,  355  horses  running  in  the  four  days.  It  is 
wonderful  how  they  do  it,  but  they  do.  Space  forbids  us  but  to  refer  to  the 
extraordinary  form  shown  by  Musket,  and  to  wish  that  the  fine  sportsman  who 
bred  him  had  been  spared  to  see  it.  Whether  this  great  horse  with  his  large 
frame  will  run  as  well  over  the  hard  gravel  of  Ascot  and  Goodwood  as  he  did 
over  the  sticky  swamp  at  Warwick  is  doubtful.  But  sufficient  unto  the  day,  &c 
We  much  regret  that  the  soldiers  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  leave 
what  was  once  the  finest  Steeplechase  course  in  England,  the  one  near 
Rugby,  and  will  pitch  the  Grand  Military  tent  next  year  at  Windsor.  Fences 
cut  down  and  awkward  turns  introduced  are  the  alleged  causes  for  their  quitting 
a  locality  so  long  identified  with  their  cross-country  sport.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  bring  them  back  ?  Arouse,  ye  good  men  of  Warwickshire,  of  Rugby 
Club,  and  town ! 
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H.R.H.  THE  DUG  D'AUMALE. 

Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d'Orleans,  Due  d'Aumale, 
fourth  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  born  in  1822,  the  scion  of  a 
house  which  has  proved  equal  to  either  fortune,  and  borne  itself  as 
noblv  in  adversity  as  in  prosperity,  domesticated,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  last  twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  winning  golden  opinions 
from  all  classes  and  degrees  .of  men,  scarcely  needs  an  introduction 
from  us  to  our  readers.  A  gallant  soldier,  an  administrator  of  no 
mean  ability,  an  able  and  polished  writer,  a  good  sportsman  and 
agriculturist,  and  last,  though  not  least  in  our  esteem,  an  English 
country  gentleman,  he  seems  well  worthy  of  the  slight  honour  we 
can  give  him.  There  are  patents  of  nobility  higher  than  kings  or 
kaisers  can  bestow,  and  the  house  of  Orleans  can  boast  the  highest. 

*  Indeed  a  noble  family ;  for  all  the  sons  were  brave,  and  all  the 

*  daughters  were  virtuous.' 

Commencing  his  military  career  at  eighteen,  in  Algeria,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  winning  his  spurs  at  the  engagement 
of  the  AfTroun,  in  1840,  charging  at  the  head  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  the  Due  d'Aumale  made  seven  campaigns  in  Africa.  Hp 
was  in  France  for  a  brief  period  in  1841,  and  entering  Paris  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  was  fired  at  by  an  assassin,  whom  the  king 
pardoned.  Returning  the  next  year  as  general  in  the  provinces  of 
Medeah  and  Constantine,  he  fought  in  many  combats  in  the  moun- 
tains against  the  Kabyles,  and  in  the  plains  against  Abd-el-Kader, 
finally  bringing  a  brilliant  campaign  to  an  issue  by  the  capture  of  the 
camp  of  that  renowned  chieftain,  together  with  nearly  four  thousand 
men,  correspondence,  and  treasure.  The  duke  subsequently  much 
distinguished  himself  in  the  taking  of  Beskara,  and  the  pacification 
of  Constantine,  and  in  1 847,  when  he  succeeded  Marshal  Bugeaud 
as  Governor-General  of  the  colony,  he  forced  Abd-el-Kader  to  sur- 
render. The  revolution  of  '48,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
found  him  at  his  post,  and  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  M.  Arago 
(a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government),  he  sacrificed  his 
situation  and  prospects  to  the  wel^e  of  his  country,  together  with 
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his  brother,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  had  been  spending  the 
winter  with  him  in  Algeria,  quitting  the  colony  for  England,  amidst 
the  universal  regret  of  both  the  army  and  the  population. 

Since  that  time  his  life  has  been  amongst  us  ;  and,  banished  from 
his  native  land,  his  Royal  Highness  has  spent  an  undesired  leisure  in 
literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  duties  and  pastimes  of  an  English  country 
life.  He  has  given  many  valuable  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  military 
tactics,  to  the  world ;  but  the  chief  object  of  his  studies  has  been  to 
perpetuate  the  glory  of  the  great  house  of  Conde,  of  which  he  is  partly 
the  heir,  and  the  ^  Histoire  des  Princes  de  Conde  *  (the  first  volume 
was  published  last  year)  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  France.  His  house  at  Twickenham  (the  same  in  which 
his  father  lived  in  1816-17)  is  a  museum  of  valuable  books,  pictures, 
and  art  treasures — the  residence  of  the  man  of  cultivated  tastes  and 
refined  enjoyment, — at  Woodnorton,  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Evesham, 
he  is  equally  at  home  among  turnips  and  mangolds,  is  a  capital  and 
winning  speaker  at  the  dinners  of  Agricultural  Societies,  and  a  sports- 
man to  the  manner  born. 

It  is  about  twelve  years  since  that  the  Duke  commenced  a 
country  life  by  building  what  was  at  first  intended  for  a  shooting- 
box,  but  which  has  since  grown  into  a  mansion,  and  establishing 
there  the  pack  of  harriers  with  which  he  and  the  Prince  de  Joinviile 
had  hunted  the  neighbourhood  of  Twickenham.  In  Worcester- 
shire they  found  a  wider  field  for  their  sport — the  extent  of  country 
offered  to  H.R.H.  being  nearly  sufficient  for  every  day  in  the  week 
— and  though  Vale  farmers  are  not  generally  very  partial  to  harriers, 
his  unvarying  affability,  and  genial  manner,  made  him  as  popular 
with  them  as  his  higher  qualities  had  done  among  his  neigh- 
bours. The  pack  is  hunted  by  H.  Stephenson,  the  well-known 
cricketer,  well  aided  by  Keyte  the  whip,  and  with  a  scent  thev 
make  short  work  of  their  game.  The  Duke*s  coverts,  too,  are  well 
stocked,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  he  commenced  pre- 
serving, he  at  once  determined  that  the  tenants  on  the  estate  should 
not  suffer  fi'om  his  amusement,  and  gave  up  the  ground  game  to 
them — in  this  as  everything  else  showing  himself  the  model  of  a 
country  gentleman.  He  sees  quickly,  and  appreciates  thoroughly 
TOod  farming,  and  allows  no  distinction  of  creed  or  sect  to  influence 
him  when  his  aid  is  solicited  for  a  work  of  charity  or  social  im- 
provement« 

Universally  popular,  and  possessed  of  singular  powers  of  attraction, 
wherever  the  Due  d'Aumale  is,  whether  talking  pleasantly  to  Wor- 
cestershire farmers,  at  the  covert  side,  in  the  shady  alleys  of  Spa  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle^  among  the  gay  crowds  at  IfTezheim,  or  the  //ite  of 
English  society,  there  do  people  gather  round  him.  A  man  of  great 
talent,  and  of  great  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  he,  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  has  still  yielded  to  the  necessity  of 
events,  and  in  dignified  retirement  kept  aloof  from  the  arena  of 
politics.  But  on  two  occasions,  and  both  honourable  to  himself,  he 
emerged  from  that  retirement.     In  1861  Prince  Napoleon  attacked, 
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in  an  ofTensive  speech  in  the  Senate,  the  Orleans  family,  to  which 
the  Duke  replied  by  a  pamphlet  (^Lettre  sur  Thistoire  de  France') 
and  a  challenge.  7'he  pamphlet  was  suppressed,  the  challenge 
declined.  Recently,  on  the  first  reverse  to  the  arms  of  France,  his 
Royal  Highness  hastened,  with  his  brothers  and  nephews,  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  Emperor^  and  afterwards  to  the  Provisional 
Government,  but  by  both  they  were  refused. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  has  had  his  share  of  private  as  well  as  public 
trials.  In  '66  he  endured  a  heavy  blow  by  the  death  in  Australia  of 
his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  in 
1869,  the  Duchess,  a  princess  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  taken 
from  him.  His  only  living  son  is  the  Due  de  Guise,  a  youth  of 
sixteen. 

It  is  not  our  province,  happily,  to  touch  upon  the  wide  field  of 
politics,  or  scan  the  future  of  nations  and  individuals ;  but  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  our  brief  sketch  may  be 
possibly  called  at  no  distant  day  to  assist  in  the  government  of  the 
land  he  loves  so  well.  The  same  high  qualities  and  distinguished 
talents  which  have  won  for  the  Due  d'Aumale  an  European  repu- 
tation, and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  brought  into  contact  with 
him,  will  not  fail  him  should  such  be  the  course  of  events.  For  he 
has  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 

'  Fortiter  nialum  qui  patitur,  idem  post  patitur  bonum/ 


'THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE  OLD  HORSE  DIED.' 

In  the  hollow,  by  the  pollard,  where  the  crop  is  tall  and  rank 

Of  the  dock-leaf  and  the  nettle  growing  free — 
Where  the  bramble  and  the  brushwood  straggle  blindly  o'er  the  bank, 
And  the  pyat  jerks  and  chatters  on  the  tree, 
There  s  a  fence  I  never  pass, 
In  the  sedges  and  the  grass, 
But  for  very  shame  I  turn  my  head  aside. 

While  the  tears  come  thick  and  hot, 
And  my  curse  is  on  the  spot — 
'Tis  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died. 

There's  his  hoof  upon  the  chimney,  there's  his  hide  upon  the  chair^ 

A  better  never  bent  him  to  the  rein  j 
Now  for  all  my  love  and  care,  I've  an  empty  stall  and  bare, 
I  shall  never  ride  my  gallant  horse  again  I 
How  he  laid  him  out  at  speed  ! 
How  he  loved  to  have  a  lead  I 
How  he  snorted  in  his  mettle  and  his  pride  ! 
Not  a  flyer  of  the  Hunt 
Was  beside  him  in  the  front. 
At  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died. 
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Was  he  blown  ? — I  hardly  think  it.  Did  he  slip  ? — I  cannot  tell ; 

We  had  run  for  forty  minutes  in  the  Vale ; 
He  was  reaching  at  his  bridle — he  was  going  strong  and  well, 
He  never  seemed  to  falter  or  to  fail. 

Though  I  sometimes  fancy,  too, 
That  his  daring  spirit  knew 
The  task  beyond  the  compass  of  his  stride  ; 
Yet  he  faced  it  true  and  brave, 
And  dropped  into  his  grave — 
At  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died. 

I  was  up  in  half  a  minute,  but  he  never  tried  to  stir 
Though  I  scored  him  with  my  rowels  in  the  fall ; 
In  his  life  he  had  not  felt  before  the  insult  of  the  spur. 
And  I  knew  that  it  was  over,  once  for  all. 

When  motionless  he  lay, 

In  his  cheerless  bed  of  clay, 
Huddled  up  without  an  effort,  on  his  side ; 

' Twas  a  hard  and  bitter  stroke ! 

For  his  honest  back  was  broke 
At  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died. 

With  a  neigh  so  faint  and  feeble  that  it  touched  me  like  a  groan, 

'  Farewell,'  he  seemed  to  murmur,  *  ere  I  die.' 
Then  set  his  teeth  and  stretched  his  limbs.     And  so  I  stood  alone, 
While  the  merry  chase  went  heedless  sweeping  by. 

Am  I  womanly  and  weak 

If  the  tear  was  on  my  cheek. 
For  a  brotherhood  that  Death  could  thus  divide  ^ 

If  sickened  and  amazed, 

Through  a  woeful  mist  I  gazed 
On  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died  i 

There  are  men  both  good  and  wise  who  hold  that  in  a  future  state 

Dumb  creatures  we  have  cherished  here  below. 
Shall  give  us  joyous  greeting  when  we  pass  the  Golden  Gate — 
Is  it  folly  that  I  hope  it  may  be  so  ? 

For  never  man  had  friend 

More  enduring  to  the  end. 
Truer  mate  in  every  turn  of  time  and  tide ; 

Could  I  think  we'll  meet  again 

It  would  lighten  half  my  pain 
At  the  place  where  the  old  horse  died  ! 

G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 
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DEER-STALKING. 

My  dear  Sir, 

You  ask  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  some  of  the  many 
happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  the  deer-forests  of  Scotland.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  try  and  do  so ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  result  will  prove 
that  for  some  people  it  is  easier  to  get  over  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
long  stalk,  than  to  describe  it  afterwards. 

However,  I  will  make  the  attempt,  and  I  shall  go  back  to  the  day 
when  I  first  came  out  as  a  deer-stalker — and  although  nearly  half  a 
century  has  passed  away  since  then,  every  step  I  took,  every  moss 
hag  I  crawled  through,  are  still  as  vividly  before  me  as  if  only  a  few 
hours  had  elapsed  since  I  began  to  earn  the  title  of  the  ^  Old  Deer- 
'  stalker/  Before  the  day's  sport  which  I  propose  to  describe,  I  had 
certainly  been  entered  and  blooded,  but  only  in  deer-drives  in  woods  ; 
that,  however,  was  enough  to  make  me  determine  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  chance  that  occurred  of  enjoying  the  noble  sport  in  the 
open  instead  of  in  coverts.  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have  never 
yet  met  with  a  man  who,  after  having  had  a  successful  stalk,  did  not 
feel  very  like  a  young  hound  who  had  been  in  at  his  first  *  whoo- 
*  whoop.  Every  other  description  of  shooting  had  to  give  way — indeed, 
I  may  say,  all  other  British  sports  felt  tame  to  him.  l^he  wild  mountain 
corrie — if  there  was  the  most  remote  chance  of  finding  a  deer  in  it— - 
his  rifle,  and  spyglas,  were  his  delight ;  and  scarce  any  sacrifice  was 
considered  too  great  if  he  could  only  for  a  few  weeks  enjoy  the 
sport  and  life  of  a  deer-stalker.  In  making  these  remarks,  I  ought 
to  state  that  I  allude  merely  to  such  sport  as  we  meet  with  in 
England  and  Scotland — ^it  has  never  been  my  good-fortune  to  see  the 
sports  which  India,  Africa,  and  the  prairies  of  the  ^  Far  West '  afford. 
I  should  fancy  they  were  still  more  exciting :  the  game  is  larger, 
and  as  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger  accompanying  the  sport, 
it  must  add  greatly  to  the  zest.  I  am,  however,  digressing,  and  must 
^  hark  back  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  When  a  very  young 
man,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  rent  for  one  season  a  very  extensive 
shooting  quarter  in  Perthshire  (Fea  Laar).  For  a  distance  of  fully  ten 
miles  it  had  the  forest  of  Athol  on  one  side,  and  Mar  on  the  other ; 
and  although  no  part  of  this  shooting  quarter  was  kept  clear  of  sheep, 
it  was  quite  as  good  as  a  forest,  and  deer  were  constantly  crossing 
from  the  one  forest  to  the  other. 

The  first  step  towards  success  in  anything  is  to  be  aware  of  your 
own  ignorance,  and  to  make  your  plans  accordingly.  I  had  just 
seen  enough  of  the  noble  animal  to  know  that  he  was  a  very  wise 
beast ;  and  although  I  do  not  think  his  eyesight  is  better  than  that 
of  a  man,  he  has  one  advantage  over  the  most  crafty  old  stalker  that 
ever  crawled  in  heather — in  his  marvellous  power  of  smelling  an 
approaching  enemy. 

I   have  seen  deer  moved  by  a   person  who  at  the  time  was 
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out  of  their  sight,  by  his  crossing  their  wind  at  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile. 

To  make  up  for  my  own  want  of  experience,  I  made  inquiries  in 
all  directions,  and  luckily  secured  the  services  of  a  man  who,  from 
all  that  I  have  since  seen,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to 
have  been  the  most  perfect  stalker  I  ever  came  across.  He  was  a 
small  farmer,  and  a  very  intelligent  one,  but  from  his  boyhood  he 
had  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  which  neighbouring  forests 
held  out :  ^  He  could  na  keep  awa  frae  the  deers.'  His  poaching 
was  from  sheer  love  of  the  sport.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  his  long 
life  he  ever  sold  an  ounce  of  venison  or  a  single  grouse ;  he  had  his 
own  code  of  honour,  to  which  he  strictly  adhered*  He  could  not 
see  any  harm  in  going  into  a  forest  and  killing  a  stag }  but  to  sell  it 
would  be  very  low  indeed. 

I  had  already  provided  myself  with  two  single  rifles,  which  if  pro- 
duced now-a-days  at  Wimbledon  would  excite  a  good  deal  of  merri- 
ment. They  .were  16  guage;  the  spherical  bullet  an  ounce  in 
weight ;  the  charge  of  powder,  one  and  a  half  drachms  !  The 
trajectory  of  these  rifles  was  a  good  deal  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow; 
still,  if  the  distance  was  accurately  judged,  up  to  150  yards  they 
were  quite  as  accurate  as  modern  arms.  I  was  a  tolerable  rifle-shot 
at  a  target,  and  was  quite  aware  of  the  necessity  of  learning  to  judge 
distance  very  correctly  ;  so,  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  I  for  two  or 
three  weeks  previous  to  moving  to  Perthshire  went  daily  to  some 
rough  undulating  ground  covered  with  heather,  and  practised  at 
stones,  without  previously  measuring  the  distance.  I  afterwards 
found  that  this  training  had  done  me  great  service,  and  that  my 
eye  was  quite  able  to  judge,  within  a  couple  of  yards,  all  distances 
between  80  and  120  yards.  With  such  rifles  as  were  made  in  those 
days,  a  very  few  yards  of  error  in  calculating  distance  made  the 
difference  between  hitting  a  deer  in  the  right  place,  or  of  one's 
bullet  going  over  or  under  him.  Science  has  saved  sportsmen  a 
great  deal  of  trouble;  as  with  the  express  rifles  that  are  now 
used,  with  five  drachms  of  powder  instead  of  one  and  a  half,  the 
trajectory  is  so  flat,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  whether  a 
stag  is  80  or  150  yards  oflF — the  same  sight  will  answer  for  both 
distances. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  written  rather  a  long  preface  to  the  account  of 
my  first  day's  stalking ;  and  you  must  now  fancy  that  I  have  reached 
my  shooting-lodge — which  was  a  comfortable  enough  old  house  in 
the  middle  of  a  moor,  without  a  tree  near  it,  but  a  grand  hill  (Cairn 
Rea),  with  a  white  top,  in  front.  I  lost  no  time  in  making  myself 
acquainted  with  my  future  stalker  and  friend,  for  I  never  knew  any 
man  I  liked  more  than  old  Charles  Mackintosh.  He  was  always 
called  ^  Old  Charles  ;'  and  he  looked  an  old  man,  although  at  that 
date  not  much  over  forty  years  of  age. 

We  settled  to  start  before  daylight,  and  shape  our  course  accord- 
ing to  the  wind.  Rifles  were  unpacked,  and  all  made  ready  for  our 
early  move. 
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I  was  awfully  keen,  and  cannot  say  that  I  slept  very  sound  fbear 
in  mind  I  was  not  very  old  then) — the  delight  of  having  a  large 
extent  of  ground  at  my  command,  on  which  there  was  every  pro- 
spect of  finding  deer,  was  quite  indescribable,  and  I  was  out  of  bed 
before  Old  Charles,  with  a  candle,  had  half  opened  the  door. 

Breakfast  over,  we  started.  I  submitted  myself  entirely  to  his 
guidance,  and  he  said  that  as  the  wind  was  from  the  south-west, 
we  must  take  the  high  ground,  called  Scarsogh,  the  ridge  of  which 
divides  Athol  from  Mar. 

As  we  were  off  a  few  minutes  after  3  a.m.,  we  had  reached  the 
top  of  Scarsogh,  after  a  steepish  climb,  by  the  time  we  could  use 
our  glasses.  It  was  a  lovely  August  morning,  and  I  can  even  still, 
in  my  seventieth  year,  feel  the  thrilling  joy  of  that  moment.  On  the 
right  were  Beni  Vrotten,  and  the  glorious  mountains  of  Mar  Forest ; 
in  which,  subsequently,  for  twenty  years  I  had  annually  the  happi- 
ness of  stalking.  On  the  left  was  the  Athol  Forest,  and  in  front,  to 
the  north,  were  the  hills  of  Inverness-shire,  the  right  of  shooting  over 
which  I  afterwards  rented  for  five  years. 

My  love  of  wild  mountain  scenery  was,  and  always  has  been,  as 
strong  as  my  devotion  to  sport ;  and  I  am  glad  that  Nature  blessed  me 
with  these  feelings,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  doubled  the  pleasure  I  have 
enjoyed  from  my  long  life  in  the  Highlands.  Anxious  as  I  was  to 
commence  spying  for  the  deer,  I  made  Old  Charles  sit  down  and  tell 
me  the  names  of  the  hills,  all  of  which  were  new  to  me.  My 
worthy  companion  did  not  appear  to  enter  into  my  pleasure  in 
gazing  at  the  hills  of  Mar.  He  looked  on  it  as  a  loss  of  time,  and 
I  am  afraid  at  that  moment  he  had  doubt  if  I  was  not  a  fool.  He 
briefly  remarked,  ^  Yon  is  Beni  Vrotten ;  the  best  stags  in  Mar  are 
*'  on  it ;  it  is  a  naisty  place  for  the  wind,  but  you  need  na  fash  your- 

*  self  looking  at  it,  it  is  off  our  ground  i  we  had  better  be  looking 
^  into  the  Clas  Corrie,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  good  beast  in  it.  The 
^  Duke  had  a  drive  into  Glen  Tilt  from  Glen  Mark  yesterday,  and  I 

*  think  that  should  have  put  some  across  the  Tarf.'  We  were  then 
close  to  this  corrie — a  fine  open  corrie,  green  to  the  very  top,  and 
extending  from  the  ridge  of  Scarsogh  to  the  River  Tarf — a  distance 
of  about  two  miles.  Just  before  we  turned  into  the  corrie  to  begin 
spying,  our  wind  started  some  deer  on  the  Mar  side,  and  away  they 
went,  rattling  down  the  hill,  making  for  the  Geldie.  As  I  was  not 
then  accustomed  to  see  forty  or  fifty  red  deer  in  a  herd,  I  halted  to 
look  at  them.  Old  Charles  did  not  deign  to  bestow  more  than  a 
momentary  glance  at  them,  merely  remarking,  ^  Nothing  but  some 
^  naisty  hinds,'  and  never  slackened  his  pace.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  moss  hag  to  get  into  the  corrie,  so  as  not  to  show  ourselves  on  the 
sky  line,  we  sat  down,  took  out  our  glasses,  and  /  began  deer-- 
stalking.  Before  we  had  been  spying  the  ground  for  two  minutes, 
Charles,  who  knew  to  a  yard  where  he  was  most  likely  to  find  deer, 
said,  *  1  have  got  them,  and  two  or  three  very  good  deer  amongst 
'  them.'  My  heart  almost  jumped  into  my  throat  when  I  heard 
that,  and  moving  up  to  him,  asked  him  to  point  them  out.     They 
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were  a  long  way  ofF,  on  the  north  side  of  the  corrie,  moving  slowly 
up  to  a  rocky  hill  near  the  lower  end  of  it.  I  was  disgusted  with 
myself;  although  Charles  pointed  to  the  very  spot  where  they  were, 
I  could  not  for  a  long  time  make  them  out.  This  may  sound  strange 
to  those  who  have  never  been  out  stalking,  but  it  is  a  fact — that 
until  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to  see  deer,  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
them  on  a  hill-side  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  '  Now/  says  Old 
Charles,  *  we  must  just  bide  where  we  are  till  we  see  what  they  do ; 
^  they  have  been  feeding  by  the  burn-side,  and  are  going  to  lie  down 
'  soon  and  chew  the  cud.' 

We  had  not  to  wait  long :  choosing  the  side  of  a  bank  which 
sheltered  them  from  the  wind,  but  from  which  they  had  a  long  view 
in  front,  they  one  by  one  lay  down.  I  counted  nine  stags — of  which 
three  had  very  fine  heads,  which  were  still  covered  with  velvet; 
but  on  one  the  velvet  was  hanging  in  tatters  on  the  point  of  his 
tines.  Old  Charles  searched  the  corrie  most  carefully  with  his  glass, 
looking  particularly  at  the  side  opposite  the  deer  ;  he-  then,  over  and 
over  again,  looked  at  the  deer,  and  seemed  to  note  every  stone  on 
the  hill-side ;  and  at  last,  shutting  up  his  glass  with  a  sharp  clank, 
said,  '  We'll  be  going.' 

I  stopped  him,  and  said,  ^  As  the  deer  are  all  lying,  and  likely  to 

*  lie  for  some  time,  if  there  is  time,  I  want  you  to  give  me  some 
^  information.  I  hope  you  will  find  that  I  can  shoot  fairly,  but  I 
'  know  nothing  about  stalking,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  what  your 
^  plans  are.     In  the  first  place,  what  made  you  so  very  particular  in 

*  spying  the  side  of  the  corrie  opposite  to  the  deer  ?  It  is  my  wish  to 
'  be  a  deer-stalker  as  well  as  a  deer-shooter,  so  you  must  try  and 
'  explain  matters  to  me.' 

He  seemed  pleased  with  what  I  said,  and  replied,  ^  That  I  will, 
^  with  pleasure ;  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  a  crack,  as  the  deer, 
'  unless  disturbed,  won't  move  for  three  or  four  hours.  I  looked 
'  well  over  the  south  side  to  see  if  there  were  any  deer  on  it ;  if 
'  there  were,  they  would  see  us  come  over  the  sky-line  on  the  north 

*  side,  for  we  must  go  round  and  come  in  above  the  slope  with  a 
'  sidewind.  If  they  moved,  the  deer  we  are  going  to  stalk  would  see 
^  them  and  be  off  too.  Then  I  wanted  to  get  a  mark  just  opposite  the 
^  deer  that  I  might  know  where  they  were  when  I  was  coming  in 
^  sight  of  the  corrie.  You  must  always  take  your  marks,  if  possible, 
'  opposite  the  deer;  for  if  you  trust  to  marks  which  are  near  them, 
^  you  will  find,  when  you  have  been  out  of  sight  for  some  time,  and 
'  when  you  come  near  the  place  where  you  think  the  deer  are,  all 
'  these  marks  will  look  so  big  and  so  changed,  that  you  will  get 
^  quite  confused.     I  looked  very  hard  at  the  ground  all  about  them 

*  to  make  out  the  best  way  of  coming  in.  They  have  taken  up 
'  their  ground  well ;  they  are  under  a  bank,  but  the  wind  is  blowing 
'  over  the  top  of  it,  so  no  one  can  get  in  that  way,  and  they  see  for 
^  a  mile^  before  them.     Our  only  chance  is  to  try  them  with  a  side 

*  wind,  which  is  almost  always  the  best  way  of  stalking.     It  will  be 

*  a  difficult  job,  as  we  shall  have  to  slip  down  the  hills  in  their  sight 
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<  for  some  distance ;    but  if  you  can  keep  yourself  flat,  and  always 

<  stop  when  I  stop^  I  think  we  may  make  them  out.' 

This  was  a  very  long  speech  for  Old  Charles.     I  said,  *  Many 

*  thanks  ;  I  think  I  understand  your  plan  ;  but  before  we  move,  let 
^  me  see  the  mark  you  have  taken,  as  I  wish  to  try  if  I  can  find  it 
*'  again  firom  the  opposite  side  of  the  corrie/ 

*  That  is  easily  done/  he  said  ;  *  do  you  see  that  big  white  stone 

*  — there  is  no  other  near  it ;  when  I  get  on  the  same  level  with 
^  it  on  the  north  side,  the  deer  are  about  two  hundred  yards  below 

*  me ;  it  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  helped  me.' 

Drawing  back,  we  began  our  march  round  the  corrie,  and  were 
out  of  sight  of  it  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  not  a  word 
was  spoken  ;  indeed,  Old  Charles  never  spoke  unless  he  was  spoken 
to,  except  in  a  very  brief  sentence  or  two. 

All  this  time  we  had  kept  a  little  under  the  ridge  ;  at  last,  turning 
to  the  left,  he  said,  ^  I  think  we'll  do  now.'  Crossing  the  ridge  the 
corrie  again  opened  upon  us ;  and  so  well  had  the  old  fellow  steered 
his  course,  that  before  we  had  gone  down  the  side  of  it  for  fifty 
yards  there  was  the  white  stone  standing  out,  clear  and  sparkling  in 
the  sun,  straight  in  front  of  us.     During  our  walk  Charles  had  ' 

tone  at  a  great  pace.  He  was  one  of  the  fastest  and  stoutest  walkers 
ever  saw  breast  a  hill.  When,  however,  he  saw  the  white  stone, 
he  changed  in  a  moment,  and  his  movement  was  that  of  a  cat 
stealing  up  to  a  bird.  Most  cautiously  and  slowly  he  went  down  the 
hill-side,  which  was  green  and  smooth,  affording  us  no  shelter.  Spy- 
glass in  hand,  he,  almost  every  step,  searched  the  ground  below. 
At  last  he  became  fixed,  like  a  setter  making  a  point,  and  gradually 
dropping  down,  whispered,  ^  I  see  their  horns ;  but  we  must  wait 
^  till  they  rise.'  Slipping  on  his  back  down  the  hill  for  a  few  feet, 
until  he  could  in  that  position  keep  sight  of  the  tops  of  their  horns, 
we  remained  motionless  for  what  appeared  to  me  many  hours.  I 
believe  it  was  honestly  an  hour  and  a  half. 

At  last,  laying  himself  quite  flat,  he  whispered,  **  They  are  all  up 
'  but  one,  and  feeding.  We  must  wait  till  he  rises.  Mind  you 
^  keep  low,  and  stop  when  I  stop.' 

In  about  five  minutes  my  dear  old  tutor  slipped  about  a  foot  for- 
ward, then  stopped.  I  did  the  same.  Then  we  gained  another  foot 
or  two,  stopping  every  moment,  and  then  sliding  on.  When  we 
had  got  over  about  five  and  twenty  yards,  to  my  amazement  I  found 
we  were  full  in  sight  of  the  nine  stags,  and  nothing  higher  than  a 
blade  of  grass  to  cover  us.  I  had,  however,  implicit  faith  in  my 
guide,  and  tried,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  follow  the  instructions  he  had 
given  me.  That  he  should  venture  to  move  down  a  bare  hill-side, 
actually  in  full  view  of  nine  deer,  not  more  than  150  yards  off, 
puzzled  me  much  ;  but  I  was  not  long  of  seeing  the  cause  of  his 
confidence.  When  all  their  heads  were  down  close  to  the  ground, 
picking  the  grass,  they  could  see  nothing  but  the  ground,  and  then 
he  slipped  forward,  but  keeping  the  eye  of  an  eagle  over  the  nine 
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stags.  The  instant  one  of  them  raised  his  head,  not  a  muscle  of  his 
body  moved  ;  I  doubt  if  he  even  winked  an  eye.  By  dint  of  this 
most  difficult  and  careful  of  all  modes  of  approaching  deer,  we  had  at 
last  got  within  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  I  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  a  hint  to  take  aim  quietly.  I  had  already  marked  the  stag  I 
intended  to  lire  at — ^the  fellow  with  the  loose  velvet  hanging  about 
his  horns ;  he  was  the  largest  deer,  and  had  the  widest  and  best 
head. 

At  this  moment  I  heard  a  sound,  the  mischievous  effect  of  which 
I,  at  that  time,  was  not  aware  of — ^  Chuck,  chuck,  chuck.'  And 
then  an  old  cock-grouse,  head  and  tail  erect,  stood  challenging  us 
about  20  yards  oflr.  In  a  moment  every  head  was  up.  Whirr ! 
away  went  the  grouse ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  deer  made  a 
bolt.  But  they  had  not  gone  more  than  30  yards  before  the  leading 
stag  halted,  and  gazed  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  grouse  had 
started.  AH  the  others  did  the  same ;  and  by  good  luck  my  friend 
with  the  tattered  velvet  was  the  last  of  the  lot.  He  was  not  above 
no  yards  from  me.  I  was  in  the  act  of  aiming,  when  Old  Charles, 
much  excited,  said,  '  Dinna  shoot,  dinna  shoot !  they  are  out  of  all 
^  distance ;  maybe  they  won't  go  far.'  However,  bang  went  the 
rifle.  ^  Thud !'  I  heard  the  bullet  hit  sonxething;  but  the  stag 
galloped  off  furiously.  I  seized  the  other  rifle  from  Charles.  I  had 
an  excellent  chance  at  another  deer  broadside  to  me,  and  not  more 
than  140  yards  from  me.  But  I  was  not  then  up  to  shooting  deer 
galloping.  To  my  utter  disgust,  I  saw  my  bullet  knock  dust  out  of 
a  stone  at  least  10  yards  behind  the  deer.  At  this  moment  I  was 
consoled  by  a  screech  from  Old  Charles.  *  Weel  done  you  !  you 
^  have  got  him.'  And  sure  enough  the  first  stag  was  rolling  down 
the  hill-side  dead.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  gone  so  fast  down  a 
hill  since  that  day  as  I  did  in  my  rush  to  get  up  to  my  prize.  He 
was*  a  glorious  beast,  with  a  fine,  wide-spreading  head,  and  eleven 
good  points.  Charles  was  not  long  of  having  his  knife  in  him  ;  and 
as  the  blood  was  rushing  out,  he  said,  ^  I  am  thinking  this  is  your 
^  first  stalk  ?'     I  replied,  ^  Yes,  it  is ;  and  famously  you  brought  me 


*m. 


The  old  fellow  showed  his  gratitude  for  my  pretty  speech  by 
shovelling  up  as  much  hot  blood  as  he  could  hold  in  his  hand  and 
throwing  it  smack  in  my  face  ! 

I  was  startled,  but  took  it  as  a  mattef  of  course,  having,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  implicit  faith  in  my  tutor.  I  was  not  then,  being 
very  raw,  aware  that  every  one  must  be  made  free  of  the  forest  by 
that  baptism  of  blood. 

I  have  spun  an  awful  long  yarn  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  if  any  one  takes 
it  Up  to  read,  he  will  lay  it  down  in  disgust  before  he  has  gone  half 
through  it ;  but  when  I  once  started  I  could  not  stop  until  I  had 
gone  all  over  the  old  ground,  and  killed  my  stag. 

I  got  two  more  stalks  that  day,  and  killed  two  more  stags,  but 
again  missed  the  second  shots  when  they  were  galloping  off.    1  shall 
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not  inflict  an  account  of  these  stalks  on  you  or  your  readers,  but, 
wishing  you  and  them  a  happy  New  Year,  and  hoping  that  when  you 
all  are  as  old  as  I  am  you  and  they  may  enjoy  out-of-door  sport  as 
much  as  I  still  do,  I  am,  yours, 

The  Old  Deerstalker. 

P.S. — On  reading  what  I  have  written  I  see  I  ought  to  explain 
the  cause  of  Old  Charles  telling  me  not  to  shoot,  as  the  deer  were 
out  of  all  distance.  He  had  never  before  that  day  seen  a  rifle ;  he 
had  shot  at  his  deer  with  an  old  double  gun,  and  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  fire  unless  he  was  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards.  That 
same  day  I  made  a  really  long  shot,  and,  after  that,  he  thought  deer 
were  never  out  of  reach  of  *  them  rifles.* 
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chapter  I. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  Mrs.  Hudson's  tavern,  under 
the  Piazza,  in  Covent  Garden,  was  a  &vourite  dining-place  for 
gentlefolk.  It  was  fitted  up  in  the  old  tavern  fashion,  being 
partitioned  into  wooden  boxes,  with  curtains  running  upon  brass 
rods  at  the  top.  The  room  was  low  and  ill-ventilated,  and  the  floor 
was  sanded  ;  yet  at  those  well-polished  mahogany  tables  might  nightly 
be  found  orators  and  statesmen,  scholars  and  wits,  divines  and 
country  gentlemen.  It  was  here  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  called 
for  a  cucumber,  and  was  informed  by  a  new  waiter,  who  did  not 
know  his  Grace,  that  cucumbers  were  fifteen  shillings  apiece. 
^  Then  bring  me  half  a  dozen,'  answered  the  duke.  One  evening, 
in  the  spring  of  1793)  the  room  was  deserted  by  its  visitors,  save  the 
occupants  of  two  tables.  At  one  of  these  a  knot  of  politicians  were, 
with  each  successive  bottle  of  port,  more  noisily  discussing  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Flanders.  At  the  other  sat  two  gentlemen 
whose  thin  grey  hairs  showed  that  they  were  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  but  whose  healthy,  ruddy  countenances  told  of  days  passed  in 
the  open  air. 

'  Well,  Roger,'  said  Mr.  Montagu  Burgoyne,  ^  I  suppose  you 
*■  have  done  hunting  ?' 

*  Yes ;  Wednesday  was  Meynell's  last  day.' 

'  Yotlk  have  not  turned  your  horses  out  yet,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  No ;  they  are  not  quite  ready.' 

^  What  sort  of  season  have  you  had  upon  the  whole  ?' 
*•  Not  a  bad  season's  sport,  but  foxes  are  not  as  good  as  they  used 
^  to  be ;  they  do  not  make  the  same  points.  And  how  can  it  be 
^  otherwise  ?  all  that  fine,  wild  country,  that  you  remember  open  as 
'  far  as  Newark,  is  now  enclosed.  There  are  cattle  and  sheep  in 
'  every  field,  and  shepherds  and  shepherds'  dogs :  you  cannot  expect 
*■  a  fox  to  run  straight.    And  now  they  are  enclosing  all  that  country 
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^  about  Market  Harborough.  When  the  blackthorn  grows  up,  as  it 
'  will  do  in  that  soil,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ride  to  hounds  or  to  see 
^  what  they  are  about/ 

'Just  so;  and  in  our  country  they  talk  of  disforesting  Epping 
'  Forest.  In  fact,  London  will  soon  reach  down  to  Epping.  I  am 
*•  afraid  we  have  seen  the  best  days  of  fox-hunting/ 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  right ;  but  haven't  you  had  a  wonderful  run 
'  in  that  country  ?     I  heard  Mr.  Meynell  speaking  about  it :  he  had 

*  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Coke.* 

*  Yes,  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  run  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.' 
<  Oh,  do  tell  us  all.  about  it !' 

'  Well,  it  was  a  still  day  in  February,  and  the  wind  was  southerly.' 

*  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclaims  a  hunting  morning/ 

hummed  the  Leicestershire  baronet,  as  he  refilled  his  glass. 

'  We  drew  a  small  cover  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  River  Lea,  on 
^  the  other  side  of    which    are   the    Hoddesden    and    Broxbourne 

*  Woods.  Jones  had  scarcely  thrown  his  hounds  into  cover,  when 
*'  a   hound    spoke,  and  he  began  to  cheer  him.     **  That  will  do ; 

*  "  Jasper  has  it."  * 

'  Jack  Raven  has  a  favourite,  Glider,  that  he   swears  by  just  in 

*  the  same  way.* 

*  '  Bill  Fyler,  the  second  whipper-in,  viewed  him  away,  a  great  red 

<  greyhound  fox,  and  the  hounds  settled  to  him  at  once.' 

*  Ah,  a  fox  well  found  is  half  killed  !' 

*  It  was  settling  day  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  so  we  had  not 

<  a  lot  of  fellows  to  ride  them  off  the  scent  at  the  first  check.' 

*  Then  are  you  much  troubled  with  the  Cockneys  ?' 

^  Yes ;  a  set  of  fellows  who  hunt  with  the  king's  stag-hounds, 
*•  and  who  don't  a  bit  know  what  hounds  are  about.     But  Ithink  on 

*  this  day  the  pace  would  have  been  a  little  too  much  for  them.     As 

*  it  was,  the  only  person  who  could  live  near  hounds  was  Mr.  Franco, 
^  on  his  black  mare,  and  she  is  a  wonder.' 

*  Where  did  he  get  her  ?' 

*  He  bought  her,  at  five  years  old,  of  the  farmer  who  bred  her, 

*  near  Newmarket.  The  line  of  chase  lay  along  the  meadows  of 
^  the  River  Lea,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  after  the  late  rains, 
^  leaving  the  town  of  WaUham  and  the  villages  of  Hallingfield  and 
^  Sewardstone  to  the  right.     From  the  head  that  the  hounds  were 

*  carrying,  I  thought  they  must  have  run  into  him  before  he  could 
^  reach  the  forest  at  Chingford  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  killed  so  easily. 
^  I  was  obliged  to  ease  my  bay  gelding,  poor  fellow,  up  Lippe  Hill, 
*•  and  I  could  hear  the  hounds,  more  than  a  mile  a  head,  rattling  their 
*•  fox  through  the  forest,  and  making  the  old  oaks  resound  with  their 

*  melody.* 

*  I  love  a  good  cry.* 

^  *  I  fancied  they  were  bending  to  the   right,  so  I  pushed  on  by 
^  Queen  Elizabeth's  hunting  lodge,  and  the  hounds  came  right  to 
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me — they  seemed  tied  to  the  scent  The  first  hounds  out  of  the 
forest  and  over  the  road  were  Singer  and  his  sister  Sweetlips — they 
are  by  Lord  Monson's  Dashwood.* 

*  No  better  sort  anywhere.' 
'The  hounds  tore  down  the  hill  as  if  they  were  only  just  beginning 

to  run,  and  plunged  in  a  body  into  the  waters  of  the  Lea.  It  was 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  swim  it,  throwing  their  tongues  at 
every  stroke.  Some  countrymen  directed  Mr.  Franco  and  myself 
to  what  they  called  Cook  Ford,  but  it  was  over  our  horses'  backs, 
and  we  had  to  swim  for  it.  When  we  struggled  out  on  the  other 
side  the  hounds  were  out  of  sight.  However,  we  got  into  a  broad 
green  lane,  which  appeared  to  be  our  line.  It  was  very  distressing 
for  one's  horse,  being  full  of  deep  cart-ruts  and  a  complete  slough 
about  every  fifty  yards.  I  kept  falling  more  and  more  behind,  and 
at  last  lost  sight  of  my  leader,  Mr.  Franco  ;  but  I  persevered  on^ 
and  the  lane  brought  me  into  the  London  road,  between  the 
villages  of  Edmonton  and  Tottenham.  A  man  in  the  road  told  me 
that  the  hounds,  close  at  their  fox,  had  crossed  the  road  about 
twenty  minutes  before,  pointing  for  Shoulder-of-Mutton  Wood,  to 
which  he  directed  me.  Here  1  was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Coke  and 
Bill  Jones.  Mr.  Coke  was  on  Caractacus,  as  good  a  snaffle-bridle 
hunter  as  ever  went  into  a  field.' 

'  Is  that  the  horse  Lord  Derby  offered  him  so  much  money  for  ?' 
'  No,  that  is  another  of  his.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Coke  thought  that 
the  fox's  point  must  be  Caen  Wood ;  but  he  had  not  strength  left 
to  face  Muswell  Hill.  We  tracked  the  hounds  along  the  foot  of 
that  as  well  as  of  Highgate  and  Hampstead  Hills.  Bill  Fyler,  by 
making  good  use  of  the  lanes,  caught  a  view  of  some  tail  hounds 
crossing  the  lower  part  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  keeping  well 
inside  them  managed  to  see  the  body  run  into  their  fox  in  Harley 
Fields.  Mr.  Franco  came  up  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind, 
but  no  one  else  came  up  at  all.  We  found  them  an  hour  after- 
wards, and  Mr.  Coke  presented  Mr.  Franco  with  the  brush  which 
he  had  so  gallantly  earned.' 

*  By  George  !  that  was  a  run.  What  did  you  do  with  the  horses  ?' 
^  Mr.  Coke,  Mr.  Franco,  and  I  got  our  horses  to  a  stable  in 

Marylebone,  where  we  gave  them  mulled  wine.  The  hounds  lay 
that  night  at  the  Hollybush  in  Hampstead.  There  were  only  four 
couple  missing.' 

^  Capital !  Here  is  Mr.  Coke's  good  health  I  I  wish  he  would 
give  up  politics  and  stick  to  farming  and  fox-hunting.  By  the 
way,  did  you  hear  of  Mr.  Meynell's  visit,  this  season,  to  his 
friend  Lady  Salisbury,  and  of  his  day  with  the  Hatfield  hounds  ?' 

*  No,  I  have  not.' 
'  They  found  a  fox,  and  off  they  set,  the  Marchioness  taking  all 

the  leaps  in  her  usual  dashing  style ;  but  it  was  a  strange  Tine, 
along  paths  and  through  rick-yards,  and  the  sportsmen  could  not 
make  it  out ;  when,  lo  and  behold  1  they  ran  into  and  killed  a 
shepherd's  dog.' 
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*  Ha !  ha !  what  did  Mr.  Meynell  say  ?' 

^  ^^  Your  ladyship,  there  are  days  when  high-mettled  foxhounds 

*  **  will  hunt  anything/" 

*  You  may  trust  Mr.  Meynell  for. saying  the  right  thing.     I  have 
^  often  seen  hounds  run  badgers.' 

*  Have  you  got  badgers  in  Epping  Forest  ?* 

*  Yes,  there  are  some  to  be  found.* 

^  Because  they  tell  me  that  these  London  dog  fanciers  have  dogs 
'  that  will  draw  a  badger  from  a  natural  earth.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  quite  true.' 

*  I  should  like  to  get  one.* 

^  It  would  not  do  to  cross  with  your  fox-terriers  :  it  would  be  too 

*  hard  bitten.* 

*  Still  I  should  like  to  have  one.    What  is  the  most  likely  place  ?' 

*  Perhaps  we  might  hear  of  one  at  Tom  Johnson's.' 

*  Will  you  go  with  me  there  ?* 

*  Certainly,    replied    Mr.  Burgoyne,   taking  a   pinch  of  snuflF. 
^  Waiter,  let  us  have  the  bill,  and  call  a  coach/ 

CHAPTER  II. 

Tom  Johnson  was  probably  the  best  man  that  ever  pulled  off  a 
shirt  in  the  prize-ring.  He  had  been  the  victor  in  fifteen  pitched 
battles,  ending  his  career  by  defeating  the  Irish  champion,  Michael 
Ryan,  twice,  and  Isaac  Perrins,  the  Birmingham  Giant.  Johnson 
retired  the  acknowledged  Champion  of  England  with  a  fortune  of 
five  thousand  pounds  in  the  Funds.  But  those  were  days  of  universal 
gambling  :  lotteries  were  sanctioned  by  the  State ;  faro-tables  were 
opened  nightly  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  public 
gaming-houses  abounded,  and  constant  petty  race  meetings  took  place 
at  Enheld,  Barnet,  Hampstead,  and^  other  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  most  unblushing  robberies  were 
committed.  Tom  Johnson  was  of  a  free,  open  disposition,  and, 
although  aYorkshireman  bv  birth,  was  no  match  for  the  sharks  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  who  m  eighteen  months  stripped  him  of  all  his 
hard-earned  gains.  Ben  Bryan,  commonly  called  ^  Big  Ben,'  under 
the  wing  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  after  the  retirement  of  Johnson, 
to  whom  he  had  previously  forfeited,  had  challenged  all  England ; 
and,  in  order  to  recruit  his  shattered  fortunes,  Johnson  took  up  the 
gauntlet.  A  match  was  made  for  500?.  a-side,  and,  from  ^t  prestige 
of  his  former  victories,  Johnson  was  the  &vourite  at  the  odds  of 
7  to  4.  But  he  was  no  longer  the  man  that  he  had  been  :  dissipa- 
tion had  worked  its  inevitable  results,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  met  with  defeat.  However,  he  had  still  sufficient  friends  left 
to  place  him  in  a  public-house,  ^  The  Grapes,'  in  Duke  Street,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  ;  and  here  he  might  have  earned  an  hotlest  living, 
but  he  had  not  learned  experience  from  reverse ;  he  still  clung  to  his 
old  habits  and  evil  associates,  and  his  house  became  the  resort  of  the 
sharpers  and  gamblers  of  the  metropolis,  who  speedily  drove  away  the 
respectable  customers. 
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The  coach  containing  Mr.  Montagu  Burgoyne  and  his  friend 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  *  The  Grapes.'  A  green  baize  door,  with 
a  small  circular  glass  let  into  the  upper  part  of  it,  admitted  them  to  a 
low  room,  oppressively  hot  and  smelling  of  a  mixture  of  spirits, 
tobacco-smoke,  and  sawdust,  dignified  with  the  name  of  'The  Par- 
^  lour.'  Over  the  mantelpiece  was  a  painting  of  the  battle  between 
Broughton  and  Slack,  whilst  prints  of  Matchem,  Sampson,  Bay 
Bolton,  and  other  celebrated  racehorses  of  olden  times,  hung  round 
the  walls.  A  bench,  attached  to  the  wall,  went  round  the  room,  and 
in  front  of  it  were  a  number  of  stout  rough  tables,  upon  which  stood 
the  liquors  of  the  carousers. 

As  they  entered  the  room  two  men  emptied  the  glasses  before 
them,  and,  putting  on  their  overcoats  and  slouched  hats,  and  wrapping 
shawls  round  their  necks,  left  the  place.  Their  splashed  boots  indi- 
cated the  dirty  state  of  the  roads.  One  of  these  was  a  common- 
looking  fellow  enough,  but  our  friends  were  much  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  his  companion,  who  carried  with  him  a  look  of  superior 
breeding  and  intelligence.  His  dark  piercing  eyes  were  furnished 
with  still  darker  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  whilst,  in  spite  of  a  pallid, 
dissipated  look,  his  fine-cut  features  rendered  him  strikingly  hand- 
some. But  the  attention  of  our  friends  was  quickly  diverted  to  the 
other  characters  in  the  place.  The  room  was  filled  by  a  motley 
assemblage  of  card-sharpers,  ring-droppers,  and  scamps  drinking  and 
smoking,  upon  whom  the  burly  landlord  was  waiting  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. He  wore  brown  knee-breeches  and  worsted  stockings, 
whilst  in  his  shoes  were  huge  buckles,  such  as  are  worn  by  young 
ladies  at  the  present  day.  A  short,  thick-set  man,  a  caper  in  the 
Barbican,  was  declaiming,  in  language  more  powerful  than  polite, 
against  the  decision  of  the  referee  in  a  late  trotting  match.  He  ever 
and  anon  pulled  out  a  canvas  bag  and  offered  to  stake  money  for 
various  matches  ;  but,  although  he  had  been  indulging  freely  in 
drink,  his  natural  cunning  prevented  his  making  foolish  oners,  which 
would  have  been  quickly  taken  up  by  some  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent. Next  to  him  sat  two  of  the  play  world,  tossing  up  as  to  who 
should  pay  for  the  liquor  that  was  before  them.  Each  had  in  his 
pocket  a  cap^  but  whether  it  was  that  each  was  aware  that  such  tricks 
would  be  of  no  avail  with  his  companion,  or  that  dog  would  not  eat 
dog,  the  toss,  on  this  occasion,  was  a  square  one.  In  a  corner  by 
themselves  sat  two  men  in  the  garb  of  countrymen  ;  the  one  of  these 
who  was  boasting  of  the  large  sums  of  money  left  him  by  his  uncle, 
and  offering  to  treat  his  companions  to  drink,  was  one  of  the  most 
notorious  sharpers  upon  town  *,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  if  he  was 
left  naked  upon  a  desert  island,  he  would  come  off  with  a  good  suit 
of  clothes.  His  companion,  a  bumpkin  pure,  before  the  night 
was  over  would  have  to  rue  the  society  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  fcr  he  would  not  have  a  feather  left  to  fly  with. 
The  room,  already  overcrowded  with  infidels  and  heretics,  soon 
received  an  accession  of  Jews  from  Petticoat  Lane,  bringing  with 
them  the .  Israelite  champion,  Daniel  Mendoza,  for  the  purpose  of 
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accepting  a  challenge  from  Bill  Warr,  of  Bristol.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  up  articles  for  a  match,  there  arose  a  Babel  of  tongues, 
mixed  with  oaths  and  imprecations.,  each  party  trying  to  best  the 
other. 

^  Plesh  me !  ve  only  vants  vat  ish  right,'  said  one.  ^  Let  us  have 
'  none  of  your  kid,'  retorts  his  opponent ;  and  so  the  chaiF  went  on 
fast  and  furious.  Our  friends,  having  ascertained  that  the  Wilton 
or  Ben  White  of  the  period  lived  somewhere  in  Tothill  Fields, 
behind  the  Abbey,  were  about  to  depart,  when  suddenly  the  strife 
of  words  was  stilled  and  a  total  silence  prevailed.  At  the  baize  door 
stood  a  short,  stout  man,  in  a  brown  coat  and  broad-brimmed  hat. 
It  was  Townshend,  the  Bow  Street  runner.  ^  Mein  Gott !  who 
*  can  he  want  ?'  whispered  to  his  companion  an  elderly  Jew  with 
long  grizzly  beard,  in  whose  old-clothes  bag  might  occasionally  be 
found  articles  not  intended  to  see  daylight.  The  sham  countryman 
turned  deadly  pale.  Townshend  merely  cast  his  eyes  round  the  room, 
and,  as  if  not  finding  the  person  that  he  expected,  left  the  house, 
followed  by  our  friends.  ^Dangerous  company,  gentlemen,'  said 
Townshend,  smiling  and  touching  his  hat,  when  they  were  outside 
the  door.  And  well  he  might  say  so ;  the  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis had  long  called  for  the  interference  of  Parliament.  The  town 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  lighted  at  all ;  and  the  old  watchmen, 
when  not  asleep  in  their  boxes,  did  little  duty  beyond  calling  the 
hours  of  the  night  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  was  a  service  of 
danger  to  walk  after  dark  across  Leicester  Fields.  More  disorderly 
persons  were  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  Westminster  than 
would  furnish  a  population  equal  to  that  of  any  other  city  in  the 
kingdom.  The  highways  around  London  were  most  unsafe  for 
travellers,  as  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Road,  who  passtd  their  days  in 
riotous  living,  sallied  forth  at  night  from  the  brothels,  and  other 
lurking-places  in  the  vicinity  of  Drury  Lane  that  they  frequented, 
and  made  Bagshot  and  Hounslow  Heaths,  and  Finchley  Common 
notorious  for  their  misdeeds.  Upon  that  y^xy  night,  as  Mr.  Rowland 
Burdon  wa&  travelling  up  from  Bath,  his  postchaise  was  stopped, 
near  Brentford,  by  two  highwaymen,  who  took  from  him  his  watch 
and  purse  containing  twenty-five  guineas.  Scarce  had  the  robbery 
been  completed,  when  the  horse  patrol  came  up,  and  shots  were 
exchanged  without  effect.  A  hot  pursuit  ensued,  but  the  robbers 
were  too  well  mounted,  and  made  their  escape.  The  unfortunate 
gentleman,  upon  his  arrival  in  London,  proceeded  at  once  to  Bow 
Street  and  gave  information,  and  several  police-officers  were  de- 
spatched to  discover  the  robbers,  but  with  little  chance  of  success. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Newmarket  had  seldom  been  better  attended  than  it  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  First  Spring  Meeting.  There  were  the  Dukes 
of  Bedford  and  of  Grafton,  the  Marquess  of  Queensberry,  Lords 
Egremont,  Westminster,  and  Clermont ;  Mr.  Panton,  Mr.  Vernon, 
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and  all  the  old  aristocratic  supporters  of  the  Turf.  The  joyous, 
laughing  face  of  the  Duke  of  York,  however,  was  wanting,  being 
engaged  in  his  military  duties.  The  metropolis  had  emptied  itself 
of  the  sporting  world. 

As  Mr.  Burgoyne  and  his  friend  Sir  Roger  rode  out  of  the  yard  of 
the  ^  Ram  Inn,  they  overtook  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox  and  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  upon  their  hacks,  slowly  riding  up  the  town,  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  They  were  both  dressed  in  the  blue  and 
bufF  of  the  Liberal  party  ;  but  it  was  not  politics,  but  horseflesh  that 
they  were  so  eagerly  discussing.  A  little  further  up  the  street  they 
overtook  Tom  Johnson,  upon  a  powerful  rat-tailed  mare.  His  burly 
Hgure,  round  thighs,  and  big  calves  seemed  little  suited  to  equestrian 
exercise.  At  his  side,  on  an  ambling  pony,  was  the  rising  jockey, 
young  Frank  Buckle. 

Amongst  the  many  wending  their  way  to  the  Heath,  our  friends 
recognised  the  dark-eyed  man  that  they  had  seen  at  ^  The  Grapes.' 
He  was  now  dressed  m  the  height  of  the  fashion.  Curiosity  prompted 
Mr.  Burgoyne  to  inquire  his  name ;  and  he  was  informed  that  he 
was  a  Captain  Crowder,  a  heavy  bettor,  and  an  attendant  at  all 
South  Country  meetings.  The  Heath  was  quickly  reached,  and, 
enjoyable  as  Newmarket  always  is,  it  never  appeared  to  greater 
advantage  than  upon  this  occasion.  The  fresh  spring  grass  covered 
the  surface  of  the  ground  luxuriantly,  and  rendered  it  soft  and  elastic 
to  the  tread,  whilst  the  bracing  air  acted  like  a  tonic  to  the  system. 
As  our  friends  galloped  towards  the  Ditch,  they  felt  the  invigorating 
effects,  and  could  not  help  expressing  to  each  other  their  delight. 
And  amongst  the  crowd  that  they  left  behind  them  there  were 
throbbing  temples  that  required  all  such  healing  powers ;  for  had 
they  not  pased  the  night  in  hot  rooms,  in  the  excitement  of  deep 
play  ?  Where  Nature  has  made  everything  so  pure,  man  has  done 
his  best  to  render  it  impure,  until  it  has  come  to  be  said  that  you 
leave  honesty  behind  when  you  cross  the  Ditch  at  Newmarket. 

*  There,'  said  Mr.  Burgoyne,  pointing  to  a  jockey  in  a  dark- 
green  jacket  and  black  cap,  '  are  the  colours  of  Lord  Egremont,  a 
^  true  sportsman ;  one  who  runs  his  horses  for  sport's  sake.  When 
'  his  colt  Felix  won  the  Members'  Plate  at  the  last  Brighthelmstone 
^  Meeting,  his  Lordship  asked  a  gentleman  in  the  stand  if  there  was 
^  a  Sunday  School  in  the  town,  and  being  informed  that  there  were 
^  two,  divided  the  plate  between  them.' 

Our  friends  were  both  good  judges  of  horseflesh,  and  they  agreed 
that  they  had  never  seen  a  nicer  colt  than  the  bay  which  now  stood 
before  them«  He  was  about  fifteen  hands  two  inches  in  height,  and 
was  evenly  and  powerfully  made.  His  loins  were  broad,  he  had  flat 
wearing  legs,  with  the  most  beautiful  head  and  neck  that  ever  rose 
from  shoulder  blade.  This  was  the  brother  to  Precipitate,  through 
his  father  Mercury,  a  grandson  of  Eclipse,  now  about  to  start  tor 
the  Prince's  Stake.  The  race  was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt. 
The  brother  to  Precipitate  took  the  lead  and  kept  it,  winning  in  a 
common  canter,  with  his  ears  pricked  forward. 

u  2 
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*  What  will  anybody  lay  against  brother  to  Precipitate  for  the 
^  Derby  ?'  shouted  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  as  he  galloped  up  from  the 
bushes,  in  hot  haste. 

*  I  will  take  two  thousand  to  one,*  quietly  answered  Mr.  Mellish. 
^  Mr.  Montolieu,  will  you  lay  me  seventy  guineas   to   forty  i' 

chimed  in  Captain  Crowder. 

'NO|  I  wish  to  back  him  myself,'  was  the  answer  of  that 
gentleman. 

*  By  JasuSy  he  will  walk  in,*  summed  up  Col.  O'Kelly. 

*  Here,  Howarth,  is  what  I  have  lost  to  you.  Just  count  them, 
said  Mr.  Graham,  handing  Mr.  Howarth  a  roll  of  notes.  The 
latter  gentleman  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  placing  the  notes  in  a 
leathern  case,  deposited  it  in  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat. 

All  Newmarket  was  agog  at  the  appearance  of  such  a  flyer.  After 
the  race  people  could  talk  of  nothing  else  but  the  brother  to  Preci- 
pitate ;  they  discovered  his  good  points,  and  seemed  to  try  to  out- 
vie each  other  in  praising  his  shape  and  make,  his  speed,  and  his 
stoutness,  his  action,  his  temper,  his  soundness,  and  everything  that 
was  his.  As  for  the  Derby,  it  was  as  good  as  over.  There  was 
only  one  gentleman  who  dissented  from  this  view,  and  that  was 
Sir  F.  Poole,  who  had  in  his  stable  a  colt  by  PotSos,  which  was  also 
in  the  Derby,  and  which  he  had  named  Waxy. 

After  the  races  Mr.  Howarth  and  Mr.  Montolieu  dined  together 
and  posted  to  London.  At  a  dark  spot,  near  the  ^  Bald-faced  Stag,' 
in  Epping  Forest,  they  were  stopped  by  three  highwaymen,  one  of 
whom  struck  the  post-boy  with  a  cudgel,  adding,  '  D n  you,  I 

*  shall  have  to  shoot  you  one  of  these  nights.'  I'he  gentlemen  were 
so  fast  asleep  when  the  chaise  stopped,  that  neither  of  them  awoke 
till  the  ruffians  began  to  rifle  their  pockets.  After  taking  their 
watches  and  loose  money,  one  of  the  highwaymen  said,  ^  D n 

*  your  gold,  I  want  your  pocket-books,'  and  forcing  open  their  coats 
took  them.  That  of  Mr.  Howarth  contained  in  bank-notes  I2cx>/., 
and  in  cheques  300/.  ;  that  of  Mr.  Montolieu  500?.  in  bank-notes, 
and  200L  in  cheques.  The  man  at  the  horses'  heads,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  captain  of  the  gang,  called  to  his  companions  to  ^  shoot 
^  Montolieu ;'  but  these  having  secured  their  plunder,  left  their 
victims  without  proceeding  to  any  more  personal  violence.  The 
ringleader,  after  striking  the  post-boy  again,  and  nearly  beating  him 
off  his  horse,  followed  his  companions. 


CHAPTER    IV, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Newmarket  Meeting,  Mr.  Burgoyne  and 
his  friend  parted  for  their  respective  homes  in  Leicestershire  and  Essex. 
With  the  exception  of  an  account  of  the  annual  dinner  at  Castle  Hed- 
ingham,  given  to  the  farmers  over  whose  land  Mr.  Coke's  hounds 
hunted,  at  which  Mr.  Burgoyne  took  the  chair,  when  the  evening 
was  spent  with  much  squeezing  of  lemons  and  drinking  of  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts,  his  diary  contains  little  for  the  next  two  months 
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beyond  farming  operations.  The  Summer  Assizes  at  Cheln^sford 
were  opened  in  July  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  and  Mr.  Burgoyne, 
being  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  attended,  as  in  duty  bound.  He 
took  the  road  to  Chelmsford  upon  his  favourite  bay  gelding,  with 
his  saddle-bags  dangling  at  either  side.  Whilst  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  thoughts,  '  Nescio  quid  medltans  nugarum  et  totus  in  illis,'  as 
he  had  learned  at  Westminster,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  youth,  who, 
without  further  preface,  accosted  him :  ^  Bags,  that  is  a  nice  horse 
^  you  are  riding,  what  will  you  take  for  him  ?*  *  Last  season  I 
^  refused  300  guineas  for  him,  but  any  advance  upon  that  offer  I 
'  '^  might  be  tempted  to  take  into  consideration/*  blandly  answered 
Mr.  Burgoyne,  who  was  permitted  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way  without  further  incident.  Arrived  at  Chelmsford,  he  found 
that  the  trial  of  John  Wiltshire,  one  of  the  men  concerned  in  the 
highway  robbery  near  Woodford  Wells,  was  exciting  the  greatest 
sensation.  No  clue  had  been  obtained  as  to  the  offenders  until  the 
iith  of  May,  when  one  of  the  stolen  cheques  was  presented  at  the 
bank  of  Sir  James  Esdaile  and  Co.  for  payment.  It  was  stopped, 
and  from  the  information  that  was  obtained,  Wiltshire  was  appre- 
hended at  Beaconsfield.  He  offered  the  officer  who  took  him 
twenty,  and  then  forty  guineas,  to  let  him  go,  saying,  ^  that  he  was 
^  innocent  of  the  charge,  but  it  might  occasion  him  much  trouble.' 
Wiltshire  was  taken  before  Mr.  Addington,  at  Bow  Street,  who 
committed  him  to  take  his  trial  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes.  He 
was  further  charged,  with  a  companion  named  Broughton,  still  at 
large,  with  the  robbery  of  Mr.  Burdon,  and  numerous  other  highway 
robberies.  Long  before  the  trumpets  had  announced  that  the 
sherifPs  coach  was  conveying  my  lord  the  judge  from  his  lodgings  to 
the  court-house  at  Chelmsford,  thewhole  street  in  front  of  the  'Black 
^  Boy  Inn'  was  one  mass  of  people,  who  had  come  into  the  town  from 
all  parts.  Londoners  and  countrymen,  magistrates,  attorneys, 
farmers,  jurymen,  sporting  publicans,  witnesses,  trainers  and 
jockeys  from  Newmarket,  knaves  from  Drury  Lane,  and  simple 
countrymen  from  Navestock,  playmen  and  ploughmen,  jostled  each 
other  in  the  throng.  *  Can't  you  let  me  pass  ?'  exclaimed  the  self- 
sufficient  clerk  of  Mr.  Const,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  as, 
with  a  bag  full  of  his  master's  briefs,  he  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  followed  by  Townshend,  the  Bow  Street  officer.  The 
court-house  was  crammed  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  but  Mr. 
Burgoyne  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  upon  the  bench.  Could  he 
believe  his  senses,  or  was  it  a  dream  ?  The  dark-eyed  man  that  he 
had  seen  at  *  The  Grapes'  was  placed  in  the  dock.  He  was  arraigned 
as  John  Wiltshire,  alias  Crowder,  alias  Burek.  Mr.  Const  stated 
the  case,  and  called  the  post-boy  who  drove,  the  gentlemen  on  the 
evening  of  April  i8th,  who  proved  the  facts  narrated  in  our  last 
chapter.  He  swore  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man  who  stopped 
him,  and  that  he  was  mounted  upon  a  rat-tailed  horse.  On  his 
cross-examination  by  Mr.  Silvester,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  respect- 


ing  the  light  of  the  night  and  the  man  being  muffled  up  who  stopped 
;  witness  answered,  *  that  it  was  a  moonlight  evening,  some- 


him,  the 
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^  times  bright,  and  at  other  times  cloudy :  that  the  prisoner  wore  a 
^  round  hat^  and  a  large  handkerchief  tied  loosely  round  his  neck, 
'  nearly  covering  his  chin  ;  but  that  he  observed  the  rest  of  his 
^  features  so  distinctly,  that  he  was  positive  the  prisoner  was  the 
'  man.'  Mr.  Howarth,  being  sworn,  could  not  speak  to  the  identity 
of  the  prisoner,  as  he  was  held  forcibly  down  during  the  robbery, 
nor  could  he  prove  the  bank-notes  found  upon  the  prisoner,  as  he 
had  neglected  to  take  the  numbers  of  them ;  but  he  was  enabled  to 
identify  the  cheque  which  had  been  presented  for  payment  at  Sir 
James  Esdaile's  Bank.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
abject  object  than  the  sham  countrvman  who  was  next  placed  in  the 
witness-box.  He  had  won  the  cheque  in  question,  at  play,  from 
the  prisoner,  and  had  attempted  to  get  it  passed  through  a  third 
party,  and,  to  shield  himself,  had  given  the  information  upon  which 
the  prisoner  had  been  arrested.  He  was  subjected  to  a  severe  cross-* 
examination  as  to  his  means  of  getting  his  livelihood,  as  to  how  often 
he  had  been  in  trouble  himself,  and  as  to  other  personal  matters, 
which  appeared  to  give  the  witness  as  little  satisfaction  as  his 
answers  did  to  the  court.  Nor  did  Tom  Johnson,  who  was  next 
called,  appear  to  much  more  advantage.  Conscience  makes  cowards 
of  us  all.  He  fenced  and  shuffled  with  every  question,  and  hung 
down  his  head,  displaying  a  very  different  demeanour  from  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  gallant  ex-champion.  Mr. 
Const  forced  from  him  that  the  prisoner  was  at  Newmarket  on  the 
day  of  the  robbery ;  that  he  lost  a  considerable  sum  at  hazard  in  the 
company  of  the  witness,  and  that  he  had  lent  the  prisoner  his  rat- 
tailed  bay  mare  to  ride  up  to  town  on  that  day.  A  post-boy,  who 
was  on  the  road  that  night  with  return  horses,  proved  that  he  saw 
three  men  riding  towards  London,  one  of  whom  was  mounted  upon 
Johnson's  rat-tailed  mare,  which  he  well  knew,  because  she  had 
beer)  in  a  straw-yard  all  the  winter  adjoining  his  master's  at  New- 
market. These  were  the  principal  witnesses  upon  whose  evidence 
the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  Scarcely  had 
the  sentence  been  pronounced  when  a  scream  was  heard  in  the 
gallery,  and  a  woman  was  carried  out  in  a  fainting  fit.  ^  Poor 
*  Nelly !  it  will  be  the  death  of  her,'  said  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 
John  Wiltshire  was  executed  at  Chelmsford  pursuant  to  his  sen- 
tence. Tom  Johnson's  downward  career  was  a  very  rapid  one : 
his  house,  *  The  Grapes/  was  closed  by  the  police,  and  to  recruit  his 
finances  he  backed  the  brother  to  Precipitate  for  the  Derby  for 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  Waxy  won,  and  Johnson  became  a 
defaulter.  For  a  subsistence,  he  next  became  a  proprietor  of  E  O 
tables  at  the  race  grounds  and  fairs  j  but  not  meeting  with  success  in 
this  mode  of  life,  he  turned  a  welsher  of  the  worst  description, 
adding  violence  to  robbery.  At  length  he  committed  an  assault 
upon  Mr.  Const,  the  barrister,  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hudson's  coffee- 
house,  and,  in  consequence  of  proceedings  being  taken  against  him 
for  it,  he  flitted  to  Ireland,  first  to  Dublin,  and  then  to  Cork,  wher^ 
he  died  in  extreme  penury,  adding  one  more  to  the  long  list  of 
victims  of  the  gaming-table. 
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The  fox-chase  related  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Russell,  to  his  biographer 
in  the  November  Number  of  '  Baily,*  1870,  has  caused  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  county  as  to  its  exactness.  It  has  been  said,  that  ten 
couple  of  scratch  hounds,  however  good,  could  not  have  held  their 
own  for  so  long  a  distance  without  a  check,  or  have  gone  over  the 
ground  in  the  specified  time  of  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes,  or 
that  the  field  could  have  lived  with  them  over  the  hills  and  through- 
out the  dells  and  morasses  of  Exmoor.  As  the  account  came  from 
Mr.  Russell  himself,  it  becomes  doubly  imperative  that  the  veracity  of 
the  celebrated  sportsman,  and  that  of  his  biographer,  should  be  spe- 
cially tested.  The  assertion,  adverse  to  the  account  of  this  chase  is, 
that  it  was  nominal  and  not  real,  and  that  imagination  supplied  the 
place  of  the  desired  but  incomplete  reality.  It  is  fitting  to  approach 
the  problem  to  be  solved  logically,  according  to  the  system  of  German 
metaphysicians — Prussian  scamps  and  infidels,  represented  in  England 
by  Carlyle  and  Mill.  The  points  to  be  proved  are — i,  that  a  fox 
was  found  at  a  given  place,  on  a  given  day ;  2,  that  there  was  no 
change  or  cessation  of  running ;  and  3,  that  the  fox  was  verily  and 
indeed  killed  at  a  certain  other  place,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
first  within  a  specified  time.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ground 
is  apt  to  deceive  and  to  engender,  at  after-dinner  symposia,  those 
relations  of  adventure  by  flood  and  field  that  belong  to  the  chronicles 
of  a  Bismarck  Munchausen;  therefore,  the  line  and  the  compass, 
employed  trigonometrically,  are  more  reliable  agents  of  truth,  and 
taking  the  Ordnance  map  of  Devon,  we  proceed  to  examination. 

Mr.  Russell  wrote :  '  I  wish  you  had  seen  my  last  rim  before 
'  Christmas  (1869)  with  ten  couples  of  hounds,  over  Exmoor,  twenty- 
'  five  miles  on  the  map,  eighteen  as  the  crow  flies,  at  least.  The 
'  natives  say  more.  Not  a  check,  and  only  one  small  fence,  over  the 
'  best  ground  of  the  forest ;  we,  a  chosen  few,  were  never  one  hundred 
'  yards  from  them.'     This  shall  be  our  text. 

The  fox,  or,  '  that  there  fox,'  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  linguistic 
detractors  of  Mr.  Russell,  was  found  at  Tinnerleigh  Brake,  one  mile 
to  the  east  of  Parracombe.  The  hounds  jumped  in  upon  him — up 
and  away — forcing  him  from  the  moor,  and  making  a  circuit  round 
the  village  of  Parracombe,  westwards,  then  turning  moorways  to  the 
east,  he  made  his  point  good  to  Friendship  Inn  at  the  northern 
end  of  Bratton  Down.  This  circuit  was  of  three  miles, — time, 
twenty  minutes.  From  this  northern  point  of  Bratton  Down  to 
Stoke  Pero,  where  he  was  pulled  down,  the  distance  by  the  Ordnance 
map  or  crow  line,  is  exactly  fifteen  and  a  half  miles  to  the  very  inch. 
From  Bratton  he  put  his  head  straight  for  Horner  Wood, — Stoke  Pero, 
in  Somerset,  being  a  mile  short  of  that  vast  covert — going  by  Whitefield, 
Withycombe,  Swinscombe,  across  the  Valley  or  Cleaves  to  Wood- 
barrow  and  Pinkworthy  Pond,  where  he  entered  the  forest  of  Exmoor, 
properly  so  called.  Then  away  over  the  entire  length  of  '  The 
'  Chains,'  to  Exehead,  and  Prayaway  {Catholice  prava  via).  To 
this  point  he  had  gone  the  crow  line,  pure  and  simple,  eight  miles 
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by  the  Ordnance  map  from  Bratton  Down.  It  was  a  chase,  right 
a-head  over  the  forest  to  Prayaway — a  literal  race.  *  Yoi,  at  him  !  — 
^  good  hounds — on — on — for  ard,  away  !'  It  was  too  hot  for  him, 
and,  barely  out  of  view  of  the  hounds,  he  turned  southward.  His 
heart  was  broken,  but  there  was  plenty  of  devil  left  in  him.  These 
moor  foxes  of  the  west,  high  upon  leg,  grey,  gaunt,  and  grim,  take 
a  deal  of  killing.  The  hounds  were  well  with  him,  and  scarcely 
overrunning  the  scent  a  yard,  turned  down  the  valley  of  the  Exe. 
The  remainder  of  the  run,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  segment  of  a 
circle.  Striving  against  his  fate,  he  went  up  the  hill,  and  over  the 
heath  to  the  Gallon  House,  now  called  the  Red  Deer ;  but  he 
found  that  the  hounds  were  last  on  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  vale 
of  the  Exe  once  more,  swimming  down  the  river  for  a  hundred  yards, 
and  then  making  his  way  for  the  Withypool  coverts.  The  extreme 
point  that  he  made  southwards  from  the  crow  line  was  five  miles  by 
the  Ordnance  map.  His  strength  was  now  failing  him,  and  turning 
short  to  the  left,  he  went  by  Exford  Mill,  up  the  hill,  and  over  the 
Porlock  Road  into  and  through  the  valley  to  Godsend  Moor,  Dun- 
kerry,  and  down  over  the  heath  to  Stoke  Pero,  where  the  hounds 
ran  into  him  ;  one  mile  short  of  Horner  Wood,  which  was  his  point 
from  the^  first :  time,  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes.  The 
crow  line  from  Prayaway  to  Stoke  Pero  is  seven  miles  and  a  half,  and 
the  circuit  that  the  hounds  ran,  thirteen.  Three  miles  from  Tinner- 
leigh  Brake  to  Bratton  Moor,  eight  to  Prayaway,  and  thirteen  to  Stoke 
Pero — will  make  the  run  twenty-four  miles,  and  this  measurement, 
be  it  said,  is  rather  against  than  in  &vour  of  hounds,  since  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  short  turns  and  running  about  Withypool. 
Russell  was  with  and  cheered  his  hounds  the  whole  way,  but  did 
not  make  a  cast  during  the  entire  chase.  The  hounds,  glued  to 
their  fox,  were  never  off  the  scent  an  instant,  and  all  he  could  do 
with  the  few  that  were  with  him,  was  to  live  with  them  how  he 
could.  The  line  taken  was  over  the  finest  and  most  sound  part  of 
Exmoor  Forest,  with  only  one  fence. 

In  a  conversation  with  Nimrod  many  years  ago  about  so-called 
straight  runs,  that  distinguished  authority  remarked,  that  hounds 
always  ran,  upon  a  &ir  calculation,  one-third  more  than  the  Ordnance 
map  measurement.  He  quoted  three  runs  that  had  been  then  lately 
published  in  the  new  Sporting  Magazine — that  of  Mr.  Phillipps,  in 
Devonshire,  from  Sleugh  Wood,  near  Haync,  to  Braitor  Tor,  on 
Dartmoor,  fourteen  miles  to  nine  on  the  map  line ;  again,  from 
Polbrock,  near  Pencarrow,  over  the  Bodmyn  Moors  to  Trebartha, 
eighteen  miles  to  twelve,  and  that  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton  with  the 
Quorn,  from  Cossington  Gorse  to  Bel  voir  Castle,  twenty-six  miles  to 
twenty.  This  last  is  the  straightest  chase  on  record.  Mr."  Russell  is 
far  too  thorough  a  sportsman  to  make  a  mistake  in  matters  of  hunting. 
He  requires  not  justification,  but  there  are  those  who  fling  their 
toneue  lavishly — ^jealous  babblers  without  scent — that  challenge  the 
well-deserved  rate.  Having  been  well  birched  at  Eton,  we  indulge, 
now  and  then,  in  that  pastime  ourselves,  on  paper,  and  like  Keate — 
nomen  titillans  etjmundum — rareljr  allow  9  first  feult,       M.  F.  H, 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

^  Ah  !'  said  our  friend  and  mentor,  as  he  roused  himself  from  the 
recesses  of  a  deep  easy  chair,  and  poured  out  a  couple  of  bumpers 
of  the  sherry  before  mentioned,  ^  it  seems  an  age  since  we  had  our 
^  last  chat  about  Warwickshire,  and  both  in  the  mean  time  have  been 

*  doing  instead  of  talking ;  but  with  Christmas  on  us,  the  nags  will 

*  be  never  the  worse  for  a  day  or  two's  rest,  and  as  we  are  once 

*  more   together,  let  us  take  another  dip  into  Country  Quarters. 

*  Which  is  your  next  move  ?' 

*  What  do  you  think  of  Oxfordshire  ?'  we  rejoined,  casting,  at  the 
same  time,  a  glance  towards  the  portrait  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Drake  on 
his  old  white  horse. 

*  You  can't  do  better,'  was  the  response  ;  *  it's  a  good  hunting 
^  country,  and  full  of  interesting  associations,  so  Oxfordshire  let  it 
^  be.     Nimrod  sang  its  praises  in  early  days,  and  why  should  we 

*  not  now  give  it  the  prominence  it  deserves  ?  Two  well-known 
^  packs  of  hounds  have  uninterruptedly  hunted  it  since  the  begin- 

*  ning  of  this  century — namely,  the  Heythrop,  for  many  years  kept 

*  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  had  kennels  both  at  Badminton  and 

*  Heythrop,  and  the  Bicester,  formerly  known  as  the  Mostyn  Hunt, 
^  while  of  late  years  a  third  has  risen,  called  the  South  Oxfordshire, 

*  which  was  once  part  of  the  Old  Berkeley  Country.     A  part  of 

*  Oxfordshire  was  hunted  by   John  Warde  for  twenty-two   years 

*  before  he  took  the  Pytchley,  and  at  the  same  time  he  hunted  the 
'  country  round  Stratford-on-Avon,  as  mentioned  in  the  description 

*  of  Warwickshire.  Bob  Forfeit,  who  grew  grey  in  his  service, 
^  was  his  huntsman.' 

*  Which  country  shall  we  start  with  ?' 

*  The  Heythrop,  which  has  only  been  known  by  that  name  since 

*  1835.     For  eighty  years  it  had  been   hunted  by  the  successive 

*  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  who  resided  at  Heythrop  House,  until  it  was 

*  destroyed  by  fire.     After  that,  they  lived   for  a  time  at  Chapel 

*  House,  and  at  a  lodge  in  Wychwood  Forest.' 

*  What  sort  of  a  country  is  it?' 

'  Generally  not  a  favourable  one  for  scent,  as  it  requires  so  much 

*  rain.     It  also  has  large  woodlands,  namely,  Wychwood,  Ditchley, 

*  Gawcomb,  and  Tarwood.     On  the  Gloucestershire  side  it  is  a  hill 

*  country,  where  there  are  stone  walls,  but  they  are  seldom  coped, 

*  and  are  neither  high  nor  dangerous,  as  they  generally  give  way  to 

*  the  weight  of  a  horse.  Round  Chipping  Norton  the  country  is 
^  somewhat    stronger   and    deeper ;    and    the  Evenloade  is  a  large 

*  brook  which  has  stopped  many  a  good  man.' 

*  Which  are  their  best  meets  ?' 

'  Bruern,    Bradwell    Grove,  which   is   the  cream   of  the    stone 

*  wall  country,  Farmington,  Boulter's  Barn,  and  Addlestrop 
^  Gate    are    generally  considered   so,     The   Duke   of   Beaufort's 
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^  huntsman  was  Philip  Payne,  who  introduced  the  celebrated 
*  Justice  blood  from  the  New  Forest.  Will  Long  came  as  whip 
^  in  i8o8y  and  was  many  years  at  Badminton.  Every  one  knows 
'  his  portrait  on  Bertha.  Will  Todd  was  the  other  whip.  In 
'  the  field  the  servants  wore  green  plush  coats,  and  the  Members 
^  of  the  Hunt  blue  ones  lined  with  buff.' 
^  Did  the  Hunt  ever  become  fashionable  ?' 

^  Yes,  about  1820  many  sportsmen  made  Woodstock,  Chipping 
Norton,  and  Chapel  House  their  head-quarters,  and  when  the 
Meet  was  within  reach  of  Oxford,  the  University  helped  to  swell 
the  field.  Among  the  visitors  were  Sir  John  Fagge,  still  going  in 
Kent  with  the  Tickham ;  Major  **  Little  Jemmy  "  Gilbert,  after- 
wards a  regular  character  in  the  New  Forest ;  also,  occasionally. 
Jack  Willan,  who  was  a  first-rate  coachman,  and  drove  the 
Brighton  Times  coach  up  and  down  in  a  day,  leaving  Brighton  at 
seven  in  the  morning  and  returning  at  six,  no  small  performance 
to  stick  to,  were  sorfietimes  at  Chipping  Norton  and  sometimes  at 
Woodstock.  Sam  Worral,  who  could  ride  a  race,  was  a  regular 
man  with  the  Duke  ;  and  Robert  and  John  Baily  were  at  Charlbury. 
Captain  Anstice,  who  hunted  with  this  pack  many  years,  hailed 
from  Chipping  Norton.  Then  there  were  Lords  Granville  and 
Charles  Somerset,  who  went  hard  and  well,  and  Messrs.  Teast,  St. 
John,  and  Molony,  who  used  to  ride  at  Coctesford  Heath,  from 
Woodstock  ;  Mr.  Lewes,  of  Tainton,  Mr.  Miller,  of  Ogleworth, 
Black  Pigott ;  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Bradwell  Grove  j  Mr.  Tom  Thorn- 
hill,  who  was  a  famous  rider  to  hounds,  and  the  Rev.  Harry 
Waller,  of  Farmington,  who  although  he  was  as  deaf  as  a  post, 
was  always  with  them.  Jack  Bunce  was  a  constant  visitor, 
stopping  at  Chipping  Norton  and  Woodstock.  He  was  a 
desperately  hard  man,  as  the  song  said,  ^^  See  Jack  Bunce  the 
^^  raspers  taking,  sets  the  funkers'  nerves  a  shaking.'  He  bought 
the  well-known  Vagrant  for  40/.,  rode  him  some  seasons,  then  sold 
him  to  Mr.  Bushe  for  150/.,  who,  after  ridine  him  two  or  three 
years,  sold  him  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who  let  Lord  Errol  have  him  for 
400  guineas  when  he  was  aged,  and  a  crib-biter  into  the  bargain. 
^  A  little  later  amongst  the  first  flight  were  Mr.  Rawlinson  (owner 
of  Coronation,  who  won  the  Derbv  in  1841,)  from  Chadlington, 
and  his  twin  brother,  Mr.  Lindow,  of  Leicestershire  renown. 
They  were  so  like  each  other  that  one  could  hardly  tell  them 
apart. 

•  Captain  Evans,  of  Dean,  commonly  called  '*  The  Flying  Captain," 
who  had  before  bunted  in  Leicestershire,  then  kept  a  pack  of 
harriers  near  Ensham,  which  were  turned  to  him  by  his  retriever 
Sam  ;  he  lived  afterwards  at  Broughton,  in  Hampshire.  His  pack 
were  so  small  that  one  could  hardly  see  them  among  the  turnips, 
and  he  engaged  to  kill  a  hare  with  any  three  of  them.  His 
daughter  whipped-in  to  him,  and  Prince  Albert  is  said  to  have 
offered  a  thousand  guineas  for  this  miniature  pack.  He  showed 
his  friends  the  way  m  OxfQr4shirc  on  Grimaldi^  wbos^  last  per* 
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formance  was  at  Harrow  with  Aloonraker,  being  tutored  by  the 
Squire,  whose  property  he  then  was.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Kiddineton, 
was  always  a  leading  man,  but  especially  when  on  Johnny  rope, 
a  famous  hunter. 

^  Mr.  Kymber  also  went  very  well ;  he  was  a  judge  at  Coursing 
Meetings. 

"  *  Mr.  John  Codrington,  of  Charlbury,  went  very  hard  for  a  very 
bie  man.     He  once  rode  a  steeplechase  against  Captain  Evans.' 

'When  did  you  say  the  Duke  relinquished  this  country  V 

'In  1835  these  hounds  were  under  the  management  of 
Lord  Redesdale,  of  Batsford,  near  Moreton-in-the-lVlarsh,  Mr. 
Langston,  of  Sarsden,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mostyn,  of  Kid- 
dington,  now  Lord  Vaux,  and  then  they  were  for  the  first  time 
called  the  Heythrop.  These  gentlemen  were  managers  for  six 
seasons,  until  184 1,  when  Lord  Clonbrock,  who  lived  at  the 
Ranger's  Lodge  in  the  Forest,  was  master  for  one.  Then,  in 
1842,  Lord  Redesdale,  whose  blue  coat  and  blufF  waistcoat  are  so 
well  known,  was  master  for  twelve  years.  During  all  this  time 
Jem  Hills,  the  elder  brother  of  Tom  Hills,  who  was  half  a  century 
with  the  old  Surrey,  was  huntsman,  and  Jack  Goddard  first  whip. 
And  it  can  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Heythrop  never  had  such 
sport  either  before  or  afterwards,  and  no  day  was  too  long  either 
for  Lord  Redesdale  or  Jem  Hills.  As  I  told  you  before^  the  Hey- 
throp is  a  cold  scenting  country,  but  Jem  Hills  was  by  far  the 
quickest  huntsman  I  have  ever  seen.  He  knew  the  run  of  every 
fox,  and  he  lifted  his  hounds  in  a  way  that  no  other  man  ever  did  or 
ever  could,  for  strange  to  say,  after  galloping  with  them  for  a  mile 
as  hard  as  they  could  go,  they  would  stop  and  get  their  heads  down 
again  in  a  moment  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Jem  had  many 
imitators,  but  I  never  knew  anybody  who  could  do  that  trick  and 
work  the  telegraph  like  him.' 

^  You  are  right ;  and  aping  this  gift,  for  such  it  was,  has  spoilt 
many  huntsmen  and  not  a  few  hounds.' 

'  Jack  Goddard  was  a  first-rate  whip  and  a  grand  horseman ;  if  he 
had  any  fault,  it  was  being  a  little  too  fond^of  riding. 

*  On  Christmas  Eve,  1847,  occurred  the  great  Tar  Wood  run, 
which  has  been  immortalized  in  verse.  It  occurred  during  my 
Oxford  days,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  I  remember  everybody 
went  to  this  Meet,  but  there  never  was  another  great  run,  and,  in 
fact,  there  was  nothing  like  one.  Tar  Wood  was  then  neutral 
between  the  Heythrop  and  the  Old  Berkshire. 

'  The  leading  men  of  this  period  were  Mr.  Ben  Holloway, 
of  Charlbury,  a  very  hard  man  and  a  first-rate  trainer  of 
young  horses,  who  rather  rode  with  a  view  to  sale,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  J.  B.  Whippy,  of  Lee  Place  j  Mr.  Ricardo, 
of  Kiddington,  who  ^as  very  popular;  Lord  Valentia,  whose 
very  funny  sayings  would  fiil  a  book ;  Mr.  Horrocks,  who 
hunted  more  with  the  V.  W.  H.,  and  was  known  as  the 
'*  Water  Lily,"  from  tha   fearless  way  be   rode  over  or  into   a 
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brook  or  canal ;  Jem  Hills  once  beat  him  a  steeplechase ;  The 
Hon.  Thomas  Parker,  of  Ensham  Hall,  no^  Lord  Macclesfield ; 
Isaac  Day,  who  kept  the  inn  at  North  Leach,  and  rode  well  over 
the  walls,  with  the  then  John  Day,  jun.,  of  Danebury,  who  came 
out  occasionally  with  him.  Mrs.  Day  was  celebrated  for  her 
gingerbread-nuts,  and  a  certain  lawyer  from  Cheltenham  used  to 
come  over  every  week  and  fill  his  pockets.  Isaac  could  not  stand 
this,  so  he  said  to  his  wife,  **  Now  *  Lady '  Day,  you  must 
^^  put  some  jalap  into  the  next  batch."  When  the  solicitor  came 
over,  he  went  straight  to  the  drawer  and  filled  his  pockets  and 
went  out  hunting,  but  soon  the  result  may  be  guessed — and  he 
told  Isaac  he  had  the  cholera,  and  begged  to  be  sent  home  in  a 
post-chaise ;  Mr.  W.  Westwood  Chafy,  on  Little  Wonder,  who 
would  often  holloa  out  ^'Five  pounds  on  his  brush,  Jem,  if  you  kill 
**  him  ;'*  who  once  on  Bendigo  set  the  whole  field  over  the  Wickham 
Brook,  near  Deddington,  when  Mr.  Webb  said,  "  Shut  the  drawing- 
**  room  window,  Chafy  is  over  the  brook,  and  he'll  be  in  there  next." 
Mr.  Chafy  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  hunting  his  diary  ;  which  is  most 
accurately  kept,  shows  that,  between  1849  ^"^  1869,  he  went  out 
3079  days,  and  that  he  has  seen  1274  foxes  killed,  613  run  to 
ground  ;  440  hares  killed,  and  45  stags  taken  ;  and  estimates  that  he 
has  ridden  to  meet  and  with  hounds  1 15,875  miles.  The  two  General 
Lygons,  one  of  whom  kept  harriers  in  the  Broadway  country,  and 
with  them,  Sir  Charles  Kent  and  Mr.  Pakenham  ;  Lord  Sherborne, 
Sir  John  Cathcart,  Sir  Charles  Cockerell,  now  Sir  Charles 
Rushout,  of  Seizencote,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Foley,  of 
the  Guards ;  Mr.  Vavasour  was  one  of  the  best  men,  especially 
when  on  Lazarus,  and  Mr.  Price  Lewes  took  a  deal  of  beating 
over  the  walls;  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  Chipping  Norton;  Major 
Bowyer  (the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Clapham)  had  also  a  neat 
stud  ;  Lord  Dillon,  of  Ditchlcy ;  Johnny  Bushe,  who  still  went 
well,  and  Mr.  Howard,  from  Chipping  Norton  ;  Colonel  Bowles, 
'of  North  Aston,  who  made  a  rare  fight  on  a  moderate  horse  ; 
Captain  Thornhill ;  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Bruern ;  Mr.  Bryant,  of 
Seizencote,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lindow  on  Macomo ;  Mr.  Frank 
Holland,  Mr.  Marriott,  of  Addlestrop,  and  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Broadway,  was  a  very  hard  man  over  the  walls :  he  reported 
the  runs  for  **  Bell's  Life,'*  and  by  no  means  forgot  the  per- 
formances of  number  one.  Mr.  Clifford,  of  Swell,  was  one 
of  the  finest  old  fellows  in  the  world :  he  hunted  nearly  up  to 
ninety,  bred  many  good  horses,  and  sold  them  well ;  Mr.  Strickland, 
of  Cokethop ;  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Rissington  ;  Bob  Chapman,  from 
Cheltenham,  went  like  a  bird ;  Mr.  Franks ;  Mr.  Bulling,  of 
Tew,  was  always  in  front,  and  I  must  not  forget  Major  Goddard, 
of  Adderbury,  who  was  as  good  as  gold.  He  gave  such  nice 
little  dinners,  which  were  celebrated  for  the  mutton,  which  he 
got  from  Wiltshire,  and  his  extraordinary  old  port.  In  1855  Lord 
Redesdale  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of  Barton,  who  did 
the  thing  very  well.     The  evergreen  Jem  Hills  was   his  hunts- 
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^  man,  and  Jack  Goddard,  who  had  now  been  sixteen  seasons  head 
^  whip,  became  landlord  of  the  White  Hart,  at  Chipping  Norton,  to 
^  which  place  the  kennels  were  now  moved,  and  stables  built.  Mr. 
^  Hall  was  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  a  difficult  man  to  beat  when  on 
^  his  favourite  horse,  Albion.  He  died  in  1862.  A  committee  was 
^  then  formed,  of  which  Colonel  Thomas,  of  Woodstock,  who  had 
^  kept  a  pack  of  hounds  in  the  Crimea,  was  chief  manager,  but  ably 
^  assisted  by  Mr.  Pearce.  The  Colonel  left  in  1863,  and  the  hounds 
^  were  still  managed  by  a  committee,  and  hunted  by  old  Jem  Hills, 
^  his  twenty-seventh  season.     Going  at  this  period  were  the  Due 

*  d'Aumale,  whose  portrait  is  a  credit  to  **  Baily ;"  the  Prince  de 
^  Joinville,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  who  enjoy  a  good  gallop  with  either 
^  fox  or  stag  J  Lord  Coventry,  Mr.  Corbett  Holland,  a  first-class 

*  man  over  any  country;  Mr.  Cottercll.  of  Charlbury,  and  Mr, 
^  Gaitskill,  of  ICiddington  Hall ;    then  there  were  also    1  om  Cook, 

*  jun.,    Mr.    H.    Lees,    Mr.    Arthur   Acock,    Mr.    Lloyd-Evans, 

*  Mr.  Humphrys  from  Cheltenham  on  Death  or  Glory,  Mr.  H. 
^  Grisewood,  of  Spring  Hill,  and  Captain  Waller. 

^  In  1866  Mr.  A.  W.  Hall,  a  most  enthusiastic  sportsman,  became 
^  master,  and  has  done  the  thing  in  capital  style,  turning  the  men 
^  out  well.  Poor  old  Jem,  who  suffers  from  a  mental  infirmity,  was 
^  succeeded  by  his  son  Tom,  who  left  in  1869,  and  went  to  hunt  the 
^  Cotswold,  and  Stephen  Goodall,  from  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
^  is  now  in  his  place.     Mr.  Hall   handles  the  bitch  pack  himself, 

*  and  has  hunted  them  on  the  non-intervention  principle,  with  great 
^  success,  being  determined   to  give  them  a   chance   to  use  their 

*  noses.  Thus,  strangely,  the  country  where  old  Jem  inaugurated 
^  the  system  of  lifting,  and  quick  forward  casts  for  sport,  has 
^  reverted  to  the  more  legitimate  plan  of  making  hounds  do  their 
'  own  work. 

'  Amongst  the  regular  men  in  1866  were  Hon.  J.  W.  Fiennes,Mr. 

*  W.  Fostcr-Melliar,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Swerford,  Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon, 

*  of  Brailes  ;    Mr.   Fullerton,    and   Tom  Taylor,    of  Turkdean  ; 

*  Mr.  Gulliver,  of  SwalclifFe,  owner  of  Chevalier  d'Industrie,  and 
^  Neville,  the  best  horse  for  getting  weight-carrying  hunters  I  know 

*  anywhere.' 

'  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Bicester.  What  is  its  history  ?• 
*In  1800  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn  took  the  country  now  so  called, 
^  and  hunted  it  for  thirty-one  years,  without  any  subscription.  He 
^  first  lived  at  Baynton,  and  then  at  Swift's  House,  which  had 
^  been  a  small  inn,  on  the  site  of  which  a  mansion  was  built, 
^  and  always  drafted  the  entry  in  his  drawing-room,  taking  two 
^  days  to  do  it.  He  ran  out  the  first  draft  one  day,  and  then  made 
^  the  final  selection  on  the  second.     He  was  a  great  whip,  and  fond 

*  of  tackling  four  horses  which  had  never  been  together,  or  even 
^  in  harness,  previously.  The  Mostyn  Flunt,  as  it  was  called,  was 
^  not  entirely  in   Oxfordshire,  a   part  lying  in   Northamptonshire, 

*  and  for  this  they  had  a  kennel  at  Chipping  Warden,  and  there 
^  is  also  a  large  portion  in  Buckinghamshire.' 
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'  What  is  the  character  of  country  V 

^  Essentially  diiFerent  from  the  Heythrop  as  regards  scent.  An 
old  Oxfordshire  sportsman  says  the  season  could  scarcely  be  too 
wet  for  the  Duke*s  ploughs,  while  it  could  not  well  be  too  dry  for 
the  Bicester  grass.  Often  has  he  known  (and  this  holds  good 
respecting  all  the  arable  in  the  Midland  flats)  after  a  white  frost,  an 
afternoon  fox  .cross  the  Cherwell,  when  they  could  hardly  walk 
after  a  fox  on  the  Mostyn  side  as  the  ground  carried  so,  but  no 
sooner  had  they  crossed  than  scent  began  to  mend,  and  they  could 
run  well,  and  they  used  to  say  ^^  there  was  no  glue  in  their  soil." 
It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  cross,  as  it  is  low,  deep,  and 
heavy.  It  has  many  brooks  and  awkward  doubles,  so  that  a  man 
who  cannot  ride  over  big  fences  had  better  not  go  there.  That  part 
of  the  country,  especially,  which  is  in  Northamptonshire  is  strongly 
enclosed,  and  requires  a  bold  man  and  horse  to  get  over  it :  on  the 
Buckinghamshire  side  there  are  some  good  grass  fields,  with  a 
deep  soil  and  strong  fences.  It  has  also  some  fine  woodlands,  but 
generally  the  rides  are  rather  deep.  The  Claydon  Woods  and  the 
Quarters  are  large,  but  very  good  places  for  young  hounds.  Shawe, 
commonly  called  Mr.  Shawe,  or  Gentleman  Shawe,  who  bad 
lived  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  was  his  first  huntsman ;  then  came 
the  great  Stephen  Goodall,  from  the  Quorn,  for  nine  or  ten  seasons, 
who  weighed  twenty  stone,  and  then  Tom  Wingfield,  the  elder,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Meynell's.  He  was  a  one-eyed  man,  but  one  of  the 
best  horsemen  of  the  day,  and  a  capital  woodland  huntsman.' 

^  Excuse  me,  speaking  of  horsemen,  were  there  many  good  riders 
with  these  hounds  ?' 

*  Undoubtedly  so.  They  had  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  lived  at 
Middleton  Stoney,  a  most  bold  and  elegant  horseman,  and  his  son. 
Jack  Villiers,  now  and  then  as  a  visitor  in  later  times ;  the  first  Sir 
Henry  Peyton,  a  very  keen  sportsman  and  bold  rider,  whom  no  one 
could  beat,  when  on  his  one-eyed  horse,  old  Saladin,  Spartacus,  or 
Magnum  Bonum.  He  was  also  an  accomplished  whip,  and  always 
drove  four  greys.  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  of  Fawsley,  was  of 
course  a  leading  man.  Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Shelswell,  was  a 
stanch  supporter,  and  a  tough  customer  on  King  George.  His 
coverts  always  held  a  fox.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  B.  D.  C. 
Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Aynho  Park ;  Mr.  Annesley,  of  Blechineton, 
afterwards  Lord  Valentia ;  Mr.  Fermor,  of  Tusmore,  Sir  John 
Cope,  who  hunted  from  Bicester,  before  keeping  his  own  hounds, 
at  Bramshill,  in  1816,  with  his  great  friend,  Jerry  Wharton;  Mr. 
John  Tremayne,  and  Mr.  John  Moore,  also  from  Bicester ;  Sir 
Edward  Lloyd,  commonly  called  TafF  Lloyd,  and  his  brother  GrifF 
Lloyd  were  r  lintshire  men  who  came  regularly  to  Stratton  Audley. 
Griff  was  a  perfect  original,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  born  in  top- 
boots  and  spurs.  Messrs.  Tom  Dorrien  and  Ladbrooke,  great 
friends  of  the  old  Sir  Henry  Peyton  j  Mr.  Henry  Kingscote  on  The 
Baby,  which  was  seventeen  hands  high ;  Mr.  Melville,  who  bad  a 
nice  lot  of  horses   at   Stratton.     I'he  Rev.  Leigh  Bennett,  of 
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Croughton  ;  the  Rev.  Anselm  Jones,  who  used  to  say,  ^^  If  there  is 
^^  a  fault  in  my  riding,  it  is  that  I  ride  rather  too  bold  ;"  but  the 
best  Sportsman  in  all  respects  in  that  age  was  Charles  Warde. 
He  was  GrifF  Lloyd's  idol  and  angel,  and  a  certain  expression 
of  awe  and  reverence  marked  his  countenance  when  the  name 
Charles  Warde  was  uttered  in  his  hearing ;  and  I  must  not  omit 
Captain  Beecher,  the  celebrated  Steeple  Chase  Rider,  who  then 
lived  at  Monks  House,  Brackley. 

*  Many  of  the  Oxford  men  now  kept  their  horses  at  Hickman's, 
at  the  King's  Arms,  at  Bicester,  and  regularly  quartered  there 
were  the  three  Colonels,^  Jodrell,  Douglas,  and  Broadhead  ;  the  last 
was  a  very  neat  old  gentleman,  who  had  particularly  well-made 
breeches  and  boots.  He  would  never  get  out  of  bed  when  the 
wind  was  in  the  east.  Sam  Price  and  another  once  tied  up  the 
weathercock,  and  kept  him  a  close  prisoner  for  three  days,  when 
he  found  out  the  trick.  Regularly  every  evening  the  waiter 
used  to  go  up  to  his  room  and  say,  *^  Hedges  (his  head-groom) 
^^  desires  me  to  tell  you  that  the  stables  are  ready ;"  to  which  he 
always  invariably  answered,  ^^  I  shall  not  come  to-night." 

^  The  University  has  always  largely  contributed  to  the  field  of  the 
Bicester,  and  from  the  days  of  GriiF  Lloyd  down,  most  probably, 
to  the  very  last  fortnight,  tried  the  temper  of  successive  masters 
and  huntsmen.  Many  an  M.F.H.  can  trace  his  first  taste  for 
bunting  to  his  old  Oxford  days.  In  no  time  was  hunting  more 
patronised  in  Oxford  than  about  the  year  1820,  for  Ritualism  and 
Recordism  were  then  equally  unknown.  Then  there  was  a  strange 
coincidence,  for  the  three  first  tradesmen's  names  entering  Oxford, 
on  the  London  road,  were  Wise,  Parsons,  Hunt — the  first  a  book- 
seller, the  second  a  tailor,  and  the  third  a  watchmaker.' 

^  A  capital  tip,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  and  I  hope  all  the  youngsters 
took  it.' 

^  You  may  depend  on  it  they  did,  for  the  post-chaises  and  four, 
and  the  hacks  round  Canterbury  Gate  and  in  Broad  Street,  were 
indeed  a  sight ;  and  foremost  amongst  the  youth  of  the  period  were 
Lord  Clanricarde,  who  from  that  time  has  been  a  leading  man  in 
many  countries,  and  Lords  Chesterfield,  and  Oxmanton  at  Christ- 
church.  Lord  Kintore,  who  afterwards  hunted  the  Vale  of  White 
Horse,  and  was  a  most  daring  rider,  was  at  St.  Mary's  Hall.  Then 
also  at  Christchurch,  Mr.  Biddulph,  of  Chirk  Castle,  Sir  Perceval 
Dyke,  and  his  brother,  Student-Dyke,  who  went  wonderfully  on  his 
horse.  Ribs ;  Mr.  Thoyts,  afterwards  master  of  the  South  Berks, 
and  Mr.  Leader,  who  was  a  good  coachman,  and  kept  a  stud  at 
Banbury.  At  Trinity  were  Mr.  George  Price,  who  kept  his  horses 
at  Dcakin's,  at  Bicester,  Mr.  Lee  Steere,  who  afterwards  kept  the 
Crawley  and  Horsham  Foxhounds.  The  well-known  General 
Shirley,  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  little  Billy  Newton,  who  then  weighed 
hard  on  to  twenty  stone,  and  was  very  ibnd  of  driving  a  coach. 
At  Brasenose  were  Mr.  Frederick  Slade,  afterwards  so  popular 
as  a  leader  on  the  Western  Circuit,  Mr.  John  W,  Knightley,  of 
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*  Offchurch-Bury,  and  Mr.  Digby  Cayley.      This  college  was  the 

*  first  to  start  the  fashion  of  hunting-caps,  which,  till  then,  had  only 

*  been  worn  by  servants. 

*  At  the  other  colleges  were  Henry  Fowle,  of  University,  who 
^  afterwards  lived  at  Chute  Lodge,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Asshe- 
^  ton  Smith's,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
^  Tedworth  hounds  after  his  death.     New  College  then  turned  out 

*  Barter,  afterwards  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  and  Andrew 
^  Quicke,  bursar  of  the  same,  both  very  fond  of  hunting,  and 
^  Mr.  Cham  Minchin,  who  was  one  of  the  neatest  men  in  England 
^  in  all  his  appointments. 

*  The  chief  horse-dealer  at  Oxford  at  this  time  was  Sam  Weller, 
^  who  had  two  very  pretty  daughters,  whom  he  said  nobody  should 
^  get  at  except  through  the  church.   SKlcham  then  kept  livery  stables 

*  in  St.  Giles,  and   Sadler  and  Ouartermaine  sold  a  few  horses,  but 

*  both  were  more  in  the  livery  and  letting  line.' 

*  When  did  Sir  Thomas  give  up  ?' 

*  He  was  succeeded,  in  1 8 31,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  Drake, 

*  member   for   Amersham,   who   lived  at  Bucknell,  and  he  took  a 

*  subscription  of  about  2000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Drake  had  for  many 
^  years  previously  hunted  in  this  country,  and  was  a  model  master 

*  of  hounds,  being  very  courteous  and  quiet,  yet  firm ;  and  these 
^  good  qualities   made    him  very  popular :    all   the  family   are    and 

*  have  been  good  riders,  but  at  this  time  no  one  went  better  than 

*  Mr.  John  Drake.     At   first   Ben  Foote,  from    Mr.  Farquharson, 

*  was  huntsman  ;  then  came  Tom  Wingfield,  junior,  **  obliging  and 

*  "  intelligent  Tom,"  to  whom  Will  Goodall  was  whip  in  1835. 

*  The    King's   Arms,   Bicester,    was    the    head-quarters   of  the 

*  visitors,  and  here,  before  they  went  to  Chesterton  House,  were  the 

*  Marquis  of  Waterford,  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  and  Sir  William 

*  Geary.     Lord  Clonmell  then   hailed    from    North  Aston.      Mr. 

*  Henry  Peyton   then  led  the  field,   and   Mr.   Higgins,   afterwards 

*  known  to  readers  of  the  "  Times  "  as  "Jacob  Omnium,"  who  was 
<  six  feet   seven    inches  high,  and  weighed    seventeen    stone,   and 

*  Mr.  St.  Leeer  also  hailed  from  Bicester.  The  Hon.  Philip  Pierre- 
^  point,  of  Evenly  Hall,  was  always  very  neatly  turned  out,  and 
^  hunted  regularly.    He  was  a  good  horseman  and  capital  coachman. 

^In  1838,  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  real  good  man  to  hounds,  as  was 
^  Mr.  Carr,  who  rode  a  nerved^  chesnut  mare,  and  Ned  Deakins, 
^  of  the  King's  Arms,  Bicester,  whose  son  went  well  on  a  little 
^  Norfolk  Punch,  called  Stick-in-the-Mud.  Later  on,  towards  the 
'  end  of  Mr.  Drake's  management,  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Tom  Drake, 
^  rode  in   a   most  determined  style,  and  was  closely   followed    by 

*  Mr.    Hoffman,   who    was    a    regular   bruiser,       Mr.    Fortescue 

*  Thursby,  of  New  Inn  Hall,  was  always  very  forward  when  with 

*  them.  While  the  town  of  Oxford  was  most  ably  represented 
^  by  Bill  Holland,  of  the  Cross,  en  the  Shaver,  a  famous  hunter, 

*  by  Charles  Symonds,   George  and  Joe  Tollit,  and  Mr.  Venables, 

*  of  the  Mitre, 
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^  In  185 1,  Mr.  Drake  was  succeeded  bv  his  son,  Mr.  Tom  Drake, 
^  of  whom  ^^  Baily "  has  given  a  capital  portrait.  He  bought  the 
^  New  Forest  Hounds  of  Captain  Sheddon,  and  built  fresh  kennels 
^  at  Stratton  Audley,  and  Ben  Goddard,  a  pupil  of  Joe  Maiden,  was 
'  his  huntsman.' 

*  Was  he  long  master  ?* 

^  Until  1855,  when  Mr.  J.  Anstruther  Thomson  came  from  the 
Atherstone,  bringing  with  him  the  enthusiastic  Cross,  who  went 
quite  mad  during  the  cub-hunting,  and  ended  his  career  in 
Warwick  Lunatic  Asylum.  Then  Mr.  Thomson  and  Thomas 
Powell  alternately  hunted  and  whipped  in  to  each  other.  There 
were  two  packs,  one  black  and  the  other  white,  and  Powell  always 
hunted  the  former ;  they  were  assisted  by  Richard  Morris  and 
Joel  Dunsmure,  both  of  whom  knew  all  about  hunting. 
'In  December,  1856,  occurred  the  great  Charndon  Common 
run,  which  may  vie  with  the  Tar  Wood,  or  any  other  in  history. 
The  fox  was  found  in  the  Claydon  Woods,  and  took  the  open, 
going  by  Marsh-Gibbon,  Ludgarshall,  and  Piddington,  to  the  top 
of  Muswell  Hill :  when  near  Boarstall  he  turned,  and  went  through 
Arncot  Woods,  and  beat  the  hounds  near  Merton  :  there  was  no 
check  throughout.  7'he  distance  was  sixteen  miles,  and  the  time 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Few  got  well  away,  and  these  were 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  Hon.  Robert  Grimston,  Messrs.  Edward  and 
George  Drake,  Mr.  Lambton,  and  Bill  Holland,  Mr.  Tom 
Lowndes,  and  the  two  Harrisons,  were  lucky  enough  to  cut  in  and 
see  some  of  it.  This  day  Mr.  Thomson  rode  Maximus,  which  he 
afterwards  sold  to  Lord  Stamford  for  560  guineas. 
'The  majority  of  the  field  at  this  time  were  composed  of  visitors, 
among  whom  were  old  Colonel  Jodrell,  Messrs.  Lambton, 
C.  Iveson,  C.  Praed  De  Winton  (Mucker)  Gordon,  Donnithorne 
Tavlor,  a  keen  old  sportsman,  and  Bob  Honcywood,  who  went 
well  on  his  roan  mare,  La  Penserosa.  The  Hon.  A.  Annesley, 
Mr.  Clement  Cottrell-Dormer,  Mr.  B.  Ramsey,  Mr.  Charles 
Marsham,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stratton,  Capt.  Dewar,  Mr.  Harvey  Farquhar, 
Mr.  H.  Poole,  Mr.  Joseph  Prior,  of  Woodstock ;  Mr.  Severn,  of 
Thenford.  Of  the  farmers,  John  Selby,  a  heavy  man,  but  a 
famous  sportsman  ;  poor  Billy  Cooper,  and  Bill  Mason,  of  Knowle 
Hill,  were  about  the  best;  there  were  also  among  the  regulars, 
Messrs.  Deakins,  Dawson,  Somerfield,  Tetley,  Painter  the  dealer, 
and  Fowler. 

'In  1857  ^^'  Tom  Drake  again  ascended  the  throne  with  Ben 
Goddard  as  huntsman,  and  Thomas  Phillips,  and  Charles  Brackley, 
to  turn  them,  and  they  had  some  capital  sport.  No  better  run 
could  be  seen  than  that  in  February,  1861,  from  Croperdv  Field, 
which  was  twenty-seven  miles,  when  only  Mr.  Drake,  Goddard, 
and  Mr.  Bawcutt  saw  the  fox  killed,  and  another  shortly  after- 
wards from  Blackdown  Hill,  straight  to  Badby  Wood,  and  then  to 
Brockhall,  and  Dodford  Holt,  where  they  killed.  1862  again  saw 
a  change,  and   Captain,  now  Sir  Algernon  Peyton,  of  whom  also 
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*^  Baily  "  has  a  portrait,  and  Mr.  Richardson  of  the  ist  Life  Guards, 
were  joint  masters  for  one  season,  and  retained  Joe  Burton,  from 
the  Westmeath,  as  huntsman ;  then  Mr.  Tom  Drake  went  in  for 
his  third  innings,  and  hunted  them  himself,  assisted  by  Bob 
Worrall  and  Charles  Orvis,  for  three  seasons.  Hon.  P.  Barring- 
ton,  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Captain  Fitzgerald,  of  Padbury,  E.  L. 
Harrison,  Colonel  Gipps,  Lord  Valentia,  Messrs.  Robertson  and 
Fisher,  from  Banbury.  Mr.  R.  E.  Oliver  and  G.  Drake  were 
going  well  about  this  time. 

'  In  1866,  principally,  I  believe,   from  the  Cattle  Plague,  Mr. 
Tom  Drake  gave  up,  and  his  pack  was  sold  by  auction,  at  Stratton 
Audley,  by  the  late  Richard  Tattersall,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
who  was  then  forming  a  pack  to  hunt  the  Quorn  country,  being 
one  of  the  largest  purchasers.  The  Hon.  W.  H.  North,  who  at  that 
time  gave  up  the  Warwickshire,  and  took  the  Bicester,  also  went 
in   for  some  of  the  best  blood   in  the   kennel,  and   with   Jack 
Goddard  to  carry  the  horn,  passed  his  first  season  of  mastership. 
Then  came  old  George  Beers  in  1867,  who  had  pretty  well  passed 
his  life  changing  between  the  Oakley  and  Lord  Southampton  )  but 
he  had  a  fit  in  the  field,  which  incapacitated  him  for  hard  work, 
and  Mr.  North  finished  the  season  himself,  and  exhibited  a  patience 
and  perseverance  almost  unequalled.     And  after  him  George  Boxall 
came  from  the  North  Warwickshire.     Mr.  North  did  all  he  knew 
to  show  sport,  but  I  have  heard  that  he  was  too  good-natured,  and 
unfortunately  never  lost  his  temper,  which  a  master  of  hounds  is 
almost  at    times  bound  to  do  to  keep  an  unruly  field  in  order. 
Circumstances  of  a  family  nature  induced  him  to  resign  last  spring, 
and  once  more  within  four  years  I  saw  the  sale  ring  established  at 
Stratton  Audley.     The  pack  were  not  so  clever  as  was  anticipated, 
and  sound  judges  took  exception  to  their  forehands  and  shoulders  ; 
moreover,  hounds  were  then  at  a  discount ;  in  spite  of  Lord  Pol- 
timore's  sale,  notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pain,  they 
scarcely   made   their   value,   taking   pedigree  .into   consideration. 
This  season.  Sir  Algernon  Peyton  is  once  more  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  is  deservedly  popular,  and  safe  to  get  on  as  well  with 
all  classes  as  his  predecessor.' 

^  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  South  Oxfordshire  country ;  is  it  equal 
to  the  others  you  have  been  describing  ?' 

*  Certainly  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  round  Thame  and 
Tetsworth,  which  is  very  good.  The  rest  has  little  to  attract,  as 
the  hills  are  steep  and  stony,  and  there  are  no  end  of  big  woods. 
But  you  want  a  good  horse  to  face  the  big  wattle  fences  and  the 
numerous  brooklets.' 

*  Is  it  of  old  date  i* 

'  By  no  means ;  it    is  only  of  comparatively  late  years  that  it 
^  has  been  an  independent  country.     It  had  always  been  hunted, 

*  but  was  incorporated  either  with  the  unlimited  old  Berkeley  or  the 

*  Berkshire.     About   1822  Mr.  Lowndes  Stone  hunted  it  for  the 

*  two  seasons  with  a  part  of  the  country  that  had  up  till  that  time 
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been  drawn  by  Sir  John  Cope.  Then,  in  L834,  Messrs,  John 
Phillips,  Stonor,  Strickland,  and  Morland  hunted  it  with  a  part  of 
the  old  Berkshire  country.  The  kennels  were  at  Kingston^  and 
Richard  Hills  was  their  huntsman.  Then  came  Lord  Parker,  now 
so  well  known  in  the  hunting  world  as  Lord  Macclesfield,  who  was 
assisted  in  the  field  by  Jack  Grant,  from  Lord  GifFord,  but  he  kept 
them  only  one  season.  In  1848  Mr.  John  Phillips,  of  Culham,  near 
Abingdon,  came  to  the  fore,  and  was  master  for  eight  or  nine 
seasons.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  bold  rider.  His  first 
huntsman  was  Bowman,  from  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  but  he 
died  very  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Roberts  and 
Tom  Dowdeswell.  In  1857  Lord  Macclesfield  took  them  again, 
and  moved  the  kennels  to  Sherborne  Castle,  hunting  the  bounds 
himself.  He  is  fond  of  pace,  and  likes  to  see  his  pack  drawn  fine 
as  greyhounds.  He  is  a  first-class  horseman,  and  when  on  his 
big  brown,  I  believe  a  Melbourne  horse,  that  went  by  the  nick- 
name of  Lord  Macclesfield's  cart-horse  from  his  great  power,  could 
runaway  from  most  men  in  the  Vale.  As  a  huntsman  he  is  first* 
rate,  and  always  appeared  to  me  in  hunting  his  hounds  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  the  dash  and  decision  of  Jem  Hills,  out  of  whose 
book  he  has  evidently  taken  many  a  leaf.  His  lordship  has  been 
much  assisted  by  Colonel  Fane. 

^  In  i860  a  man  named  Hedges,  one  of  the  regubr  money  or 
your  life  sort  of  farmers,  took  prisoner  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then 
at  Oxford,  for  trespassing,  with  others,  on  their  way  home  from 
hunting.  On  being  informed  that  he  was  detaining  his  future 
king,  he  said,  '•  Prince  or  no  prince,  I'll  have  my  money,"  and  he 
drew  his  sovereign.' 

^  He  was  a  hard  one,  at  any  rate,  and  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Who  are  the  principal  men  of  this  Hunt  ?* 

*  Lord  Macclesfield's  chief  supporters  and  regular  field  have  been 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  of  Waterperry,  Mr.  Hugh  Hamersley,  of 
Pyrton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ashurst,  of  Waterstock,  Mr.  George  Gammie, 
of  Shotover  House,  Mr.  Herbert  Parsons,  and  Mr.  G.  Thomson, 
of  Baldon,  Mr.  G.  Phillips,  of  Culham,  Major  Swyncombe  Keene, 
Colonel  Vigors,  Hon.  H.  C.  Needham,  while  the  farmers  arc 
Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  of  Kingston,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr. 
Saunder,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  Mr.  John 
Greaves,  of  Ellisfield,  Mr.  Stalworthy,  and  Mr.  Tyndale. 

^  In  1856  a  '*  Bell's  Life  "  poet  immortalized  some  of  the  regulars 
of  that  day  : 

*  "  There  were  Tollit,  Collett,  Waddcll,  and  Blake; 
Small  Holland  mounted  as  if  for  a  stake.    , 
Orpwood  all  nerve  in  his  wide-awake ; 

And  Hurst,  who  got  a  &11. 
Cannon  and  Parsons  join  the  throng ; 
Greaves  and  James  trot  slow  along. 
A  spicy  drag  dashing  now  along, 
Bnngs  a  sportsman  all  in  all" ' 
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^  Good  ;  now  as  to  the  accommodation  ;  of  course  Oxford  is  the 
*  head-quarters  for  all  these  Hunts/ 

'  Yes ;  unless  you  do  not  object  to  dull  country  towns.  Ten 
years  ago,  even  there  all  the  big  hotels  were  bad,  being  ooth  dirty 
and  dear,  and  then  for  a  sportsman  there  was  none  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  Cross,  where  a  hunting-man  was  always  welcomed 
and  made  comfortable,  by  worthy  Bill  Holland.  The  Mitre  is 
pretty  much  as  it  was.  The  Randolph  is  a  large  limited  concern. 
The  Clarendon,  which  was  formerly  the  Star,  is  now  kept  by  Mr. 
Attwoody  who  is  doing  it  very  well,  and  it  is  not  extravagant.  The 
bedrooms  are  very  good,  and  everything  is  nice  and  new,  and  there 
are  no  better  stables, .  though  I  cannot  overlook  or  speak  too 
highly  of  those  kept  by  Charles  Symonds  and  Joe  ToUit.  They 
deserve  the  highest  praise,  and  hunters  are  sure  to  be  well  done  at 
either  place. 

*  From  Oxford  you  can  meet  the  Heythrop,  Bicester,  Old  Berk- 
shire, and  Lord  Macclesfield,  without  any  trouble ;  but  the  best 
meets  lie  rather  wide,  as  the  country  round  Oxford  itself  is  not 
good. 

*'  At  Bicester,  the  King's  Arms  affords  very  good  quarters,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  patronised  so  many  years  by  Messrs.  Lamb- 
ton,  Praed,  and  Iveson.  It  has  always,  since  the  days  of  Mr. 
Deakins,  been  much  frequented.  From  here  you  can  reach  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  which  is  stiff  enough 
for  anybody. 

^  Brackley,  as  a  hunting  quarter,  has  never  been  so  much  fre- 
quented as  Bicester,  or  as  Banbury,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
only  as  good,  but  for  a  man  with  a  moderate  stud,  better  than  any 
place  I  know.     There  is  plenty  of  hunting,  and  of  the  best. 

'  The  Red  Lion  is  an  old-fashioned  house,  but  they  thoroughly 
try  to  make  their  visitors  comfortable,  and  the  stables  are  good, 
being  built  expressly  for  hunters. 

*  The  White  Lion  is  also  good.  There  are  two  lines  of  railways 
to  London.  Formerly  Chapel  House,  in  the  old  coaching  days,  was 
much  frequented,  but  it  was  shut  up  in  1848,  and  visitors  then  more 
than  ever  went  to  ^Chipping  Norton,  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient place  from  "whence  to  reach  the  Heythrop.  It  has  a 
railway,  a  branch  line.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  good 
country,  and  good  society,  but  there  are  not  so  many  visitors 
at  the  White  Hart  now  as  formerly,  when  Jack  Goddard  was  host, 
and  the  house  was  full  of  legs  of  mutton  and  pheasants,  which 
spoke  well  for  the  larder. 

'  There  is  an  extensive  range  of  good  stabling,  which  is 
kept  by  Mr.  Bickerstaffe.  Chipping  Norton  is  very  cold  in 
winter,  but  exceedingly  healthy.  It  is  within  reach  of  the  War- 
wickshire and  the  North  Cotswold. 

*  l^he  Bell  at  Charlbury  has  accommodation  good  enough   for  a 
night,  but  it  is  not  a  place  to  stop  at,  as  the  stables  are  not  first-class. 

*  Burford  is  a  better  place  j  from  it  you  can  reach  Lord  Coventry's 
hounds,  and  there  is  a  good  country  inn  at  Moreton-ln-the-Marsh.* 
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If  we  take  the  trouble  to  search  back  through  the  pages  of  *  RufF,' 
and  analyse  the  ^  Sales  of  Blood  Stock,'  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  yearlings  annually  disposed  of  within  the  last  decade, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Turf  fever  was  at  its  height  about  the  year 
1865,  when  450  yearlings,  '  be  the  same  more  or  less,*  were  taken 
for  better  or  for  worse  out  of  the  breeders*  hands  for[training  purposes. 
In  1861,  only  four  years  before,  the  sales  recorded  are  but  250, 
while  in  1869,  when  there  were  probably  more  breeding  establish- 
ments in  operation  than  at  any  previous  period,  the  total  was  420, 
showing  only  a  slight  decrease  upon  that  attained  four  years  since. 
And  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  peruse  the  statistics  of  the  year  now 
drawing  to  its  close,  it  will  be  found,  not  only  had  fewer  yearlings 
changed  hands,  and  at  lesser  prices  than  formerly,  but  that  vast 
establishments  have  been  broken  up  as  well  as  those  of  smaller 
dimensions,  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  first  to  go 
to  the  wall,  in  the  dearth  of  remunerative  prices.  And  yet  no  year 
in  the  more  recent  annals  of  the  Turf  could  have  turned  out  more 
unfavourable  for  the  disposal  of  stallions  and  brood  mares.  The 
home  market  was  apparently  largely  overstocked,  for  the  panic, 
excited  by  recent  gigantic  failures,  and  increased  by  threatened  Turf 
reforms,  and  by  the  somewhat  menacing  attitude  assumed  by 
Government  in  relation  to  racing,  was  depreciating  the  property  of 
breeders ;  and  the  foreign  market,  where  our  blood  stock  was  so 
readily  disposed  of,  was  practically  closed  by  reason  of  the  war 
raging  between  the  two  nations  which  had  hitherto  imported  so 
much  of  our  produce.  Consequently,  during  the  recent  sales 
accompanying  the  disestablishment  of  important  stud  properties,  a 
vast  accumulation  of  brood  mares  was  dispersed  through  the 
kingdom,  whose  names  will  never  again  appear  in  the  Stud  Book ; 
some  having  been  sold  into  drudgery,  others  to  be  mated  with 
half-breds  for  draught  and  agricultural  'purposes,  and  some  few, 
perhaps,  like  the  dam  of  Kangaroo,  to  be  hunted  up  in  after  years 
by  eminent  breeders  for  the  sake  of  their  offspring  s  renown  upon 
the  Turf.  Of  course,  in  the  *  plunging  *  era,  now  happily  passed 
away,  when  hot-headed  youths  volleyed  forth  their  thousand-pound 
bids  in  lavish  rivalry,  the  desire  to  embark  in  stud-farm  specula- 
tion waxed  strong  among  individuals  who,  in  the  innocence  of 
their  hearts,  thought  that  to  breed  a  Derby  winner  was  as  easy  as 
breeding  kittens,  and  turned  their  capital  into  astream  already  full 
to  overflowing.  What  wonder,  then,  if  the  waters  overflowed  and 
left  on  either  side  stagnant  pools  of  despond,  and  that  their  substance 
dwindled  away  without  benefit  to  themselves  or  to  the  public  ? 
Two  or  three  years*  experience  of  such  ventures,  rendered  still  more 
disastrous  by  the  many  mishaps  and  disappointments  attendant 
thereon,  were  suflicient  to  sicken  them  of  their  hobbies,  and  they 
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were  compelled  to  part  with  their  animals,  considerably  impoverished 
by  the  expensive  luxuries  they  had  coveted  so  highly.  Yet  it  is  not 
only  such  ephemeral  ^  fiinciert '  who  have  latterly  declined  breedings 
but  seemingly  prosperous  and  time-honoured  establishments  know  their 
terribly  high-bred  tenants  no  more,  and  studs  apparently  formed  with 
the  greatest  judgment,  watched  with  the  most  anxious  care,  and 
most    lavishly    supported,  have   come  up  one   after  another  '  for 

*  sale  without  reserve/  Their  failure  as  remunerative  investments 
may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes  ;  too  great  a  fondness  for 
particular  strains  of  blood ;  a  limiting  of  such  or  other  animals  to 
the  horses  in  use  at  the  establishment ;  and  injudicious  times  and 
places  selected  for  the  disposal  of  yearling  stock.  A  breeder,  to  be 
moderately  successful,  like  any  other  person  engaged  in  a  trade  or 
business,  must  suit  the  variety  of  his  wares  to  the  different  tastes 
of  his  customers ;  he  must  be  careful  in  choosing  alliances  for  his 
mares,  and  cannot  afford  to  disregard  fashion  in  breeding,  any  more 
than  a  tailor  in  his  patterns.  Following  up  crotchets  he  will  find 
to  be  an  expensive  amusement,  and  only  to  be  indulged  in  by  those 
to  whom  the  monetary  success  of  their  undertaking  is  a  secondary 
consideratbn.  Mr.  Kay  lor  will  not  deny  that  his  batch  of  Stock- 
well  yearlings,  sold  last  year  at  an  average  of  seventy  guineas 
each,  turned  out  anything  but  a  remunerative  speculation  for  their 
breeder,  although  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  name  of  the 
^  Emperor  of  otallions '  should  have  had  a  more  magical  effect. 
And  Mr.  Simpson,  who  is  somewhat  facetiously  reported  to  sell 
his  young  Vedettes  and  Promised  Lands  by  the  dozen,  cannot 
have  found  it  a  profitable  venture  to  send  bis  coterie  of  well-bred 
stud  matrons  year  after  year  to  the  same  horses.  These  are 
merely  given  as  instances  of  surfeiting  buyers  with  a  menu  of 
wearying  sameness,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  that  variety 
which  is  so  universally  charming.  The  success  of  Mr.  Blenkiron 
we  take  to  be  mainly  due  to  his  enterprise  in  seeking  fresh  blood 
further  afield  ;  not  content  with  having  recourse  to  his  own  mag- 
nificent horses  alone,  but  despatching  his  mares  in  every  direction 
about  the  country,  and  sparing  no  expense  to  obtain  what  he 
deems  the  most  desirable  cross.  Many  others  in  his  position 
would  be  content  to  dip  again  and  again  into  the  sources  of  blood 
ready  to  their  hand  ;  and  it  is  this  very  practice  which  has  been  the 

*  source  of  all  their  woe '  to  establishments  founded  in  princely 
magnificence,  and  conducted  with  the  utmost  liberality.  It  may 
seem  somewhat  ungracious  to  discuss  the  causes  of  failure  in  other 
places,  but  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss  if  we  attribute 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Mamhead  Stud,  so  recently  dispersed,  not 
solely  to  the  fact  that  too  much  use  was  made,  year  after  year,  of 
the  same  horses  with  the  same  mares,  but  because  the  horses  were 
never  in  themselves  first-class  animals,  and  on  that  account,  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  their  location,  but  poorly 
patronised  by  breeders  in  other  places.  Otherwise  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  what  cause  to  attribute  the  very  low  average  of  fir$t*class  per- 
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formersi  emanating  from  an  establishment  so  blessed  in  clin^^t^  and 
fertility  of  soil,  so  judiciously  managed,  with  mares  of  the  most 
excellent  blood  collected  regardless  of  expense.  The  attempt  to 
*  m^ke'  a  comparatively  unknown  stallion,  however  praiseworthy  th^ 
endeavour,  has  rarely  succeeded,  so  Tgreat  is  the  desire  to  dip  into 
running  blood,  and  so  full  the  faith  in  the  Horatian  ma^im : 

*  Fortes  crcantur  fortibus  et  bonis.' 

The  perseverance  of  Messrs.  Graham  has  indeed  brought  Oxford 
almost  into  the  first  rank  of  successful  sires,  but  the  keynote  of  his 
future  success  was  struck  when  Mat  Dawson,  despairing   of  the 
cross  he  was  seeking  for  Blanche  of  Middlebie,  sent  that  magnificent 
specimen  of  a  brood  mare  to  the  Birdcatcher  horse,  whose  popularity 
may  now  be  considered  firmly  established.     Another  discouraging 
circumstance  for  persons  about  to  embark  in  stud  speculations  is 
the  fact  of  so  many  of  our  leading   Turfites   breeding  their  own 
animals,  relying  only  on  the  public  market  for  filling  up  any  vacancies 
in  their  training  establishments,  caused  by  a  deficiency  in  home-bred 
stock.     When  we  see  the  most  successful  sportsmen  of  modern 
times,  such  as  Sir  Joseph    Hawley,    Mr.  Merry,  Lord  Falmouth, 
Baron  Rothschild,  Mr.  Naylor,  Mr.  Savile,  Mr.  Bowes,  and  others 
relying  principally  on  their  own  resources,  and    working  wonders 
with  a  comparatively  small  collection  of  brood  mares,  it  becomes  no 
matter  for  astonishment  that  public  competition  declines,  and    that 
breeders  are   rendered  timid   for  further   speculation.     It   happens 
fortunately  but  seldom  that  the  Turf  is  blessed  (or  cursed)  with  a 
sudden  influx  of  thoughtless  youths,  with  purses  of  greater  length 
than  their  experience,  who  run  up  animals  to  fictitious  prices,  and 
collapse  as  suddenly  as  they  arose.     From  considerations  such  as 
these  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  determination  of  owners  to  part 
with  property  of  such  precarious  value  j  and  inasmuch  as  only  the 
most  successful,  because  the  most  practical,  breeders  are  likely  to 
persevere,  it  is  evident  that  the  business  will  shortly  be  confined  to 
the   *  big  men '  amongst  them.      For  although  first-class   animals 
have  been  produced  from  small  studs,  yet  the  chances  are  so  much 
more  in  favour  of  the  larger  establishments,  and  it  is  notorious  with 
what  avidity  the  produce  of  a  dam  of  celebrated  winners  is  sought 
and   contested   for.      As   breeders,   the  late   Earls   of  Derby   and 
Glasgow  may  be  reckoned  as  serious  losses  to  the  Turf.    They  both 
clung  steadfastly  to  their  own  blood,  and  while  the  former  will  be 
remembered  more  on  account  of  the  munificence  of  his  system  than 
the  excellence  of  the  animals  he  produced,  the  latter  is  entitled  to 
the    best    thanks   of   posterity  for  the    legacy  which   he  has    be- 
queathed to  them  of  sires   of  great  size  and   bone,  the  fruits    of 
whose  labours  at  the  stud  we  are  only  just  commencing  to  gather 
in.       During  the    blufF  earl's   lifetime    many  were   the   shafts  of 
ridicule  launched  against  his  gigantic  coursers,  and  the  intricacy  of 
their  pedigrees  furnished  food  for  many  slighting  remarks  \  but  from 
the  prices  for  yearling  stock  obtained  in  the  Doncaster  sale  ring  in 
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September,  and  from  the  successful  ^  lettings  *  of  last  month,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  men  have  changed  their  opinions,  and  are  willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  comparatively  fresh  sources  of  blood.  Breeding 
companies  do  not  prosper  as  they  deserve,  partly  for  want  of  manage- 
ment, and  partly  because  their  directors,  we  presume,  with  the  fear 
of  shareholders  before  their  eyes,  are  unwilling  to  enter  into  those 
vast  speculations  which  the  spirit  of  private  individuals  has  not 
shrunk  from.  Hence  breeding  becomes  with  them  too  much  a 
matter  of  venture,  and  they  are  content  to  fill  their  stallion  boxes 
with  second-raters,  and  leave  them  to  make  their  way  as  best  they 
can.  With  the  times,  too,  the  extravagant  fees  formerly  demanded 
for  the  services  of  some  nonsuch  have  fallen  commensurately,  and 
we  trust  never  again  to  have  to  record  in  the  history  of  the  Turf 
that  the  benefit  of  parentage  of  any  sire,  however  popular,  could  not 
be  declared  in  the  Stud  Book  under  the  preposterous  price  of  two 
hundred  guineas ;  and  this  with  the  chances  of  barrenness,  foal- 
slipping,  and  other  casualties  thrown  in,  ^  without  any  deduction 
*  whatsoever.' 

Several  studs  of  ancient  and  good  repute  will  make  out  no  more 
yearling  catalogues,  and  the  palace- box   of  the   Sultan  and  snug- 
sheltered  paddocks  sacred  to  the  retirement  of  the  dames  of  his  harem, 
will  fulfil  more  ignoble  uses.     Saturday  holiday-makers   will  miss 
their  exodus  from  the  Royal  Nursery  to  the  somewhat  primitive 
ring  on  Hampton  Green,  and  their  hour  with  Sir  Lydston,  whose 
red  Devon  steers  have  usurped  the  Mamhead  pastures,  sacred  to  the 
young  Gemmas  and  Craters  of  a  bygone  day.     No  more  hearty 
welcomes  await  us  in  Hertfordshire,  where  Prime  Minister  still  holds 
his  levees ;  but  hordes  of  the  great  unwashed  profane  once  classic 
ground,  now  resigned  to  suburban  racing.     Heseltine  will  lead  no 
more  Kettledrum  yearlings  into  the  Ring  from  Root,  where  Wallace 
reigns  in  his  stead ;  and  Tim  Forshaw  laments  over  empty  boxes 
and  deserted  paddocks  at  Knowsley.    With  the  death  of  Pocahontas, 
that  mother  of  heroes,  the  last  gleam  of  its  ancient  glory  has  departed 
from  Wothorpe,  whose  representative  jacket  of  '  narrow  blue  stripes* 
John  Scott  has  folded  away  for  a  memento,  among  relics  of  the 
past,  at  Whitewall ;  and  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  Thistle 
are  but  poor  successors  to  the  old  Burleigh  grandees.    Snarry's  Don- 
caster  labours   are   sadly   lightened,   and    oledmere,   who   formerly- 
reckoned  her  brood  mares  by  the  score,  sends  up  but  three  or  four 
youngsters,  with  something  of  *  Agnes  *  about  their  pedigrees,  you 
may  be  sure,  but  a  sad  falling  off  from  the  days  when  *  Sir  Tatton ' 
(such  a  man  as  no  time  can  reproduce)  held  the  reins  of  government. 
Winteringham  has  gone  from  Croft,  where  so  many  of  the  great 
ironmaster's  stallions  have  made  their  start  in  life  under  the  care  of 
his  faithful  servant,  and  where  Julius  and  the  old  man's  favourite. 
Underhand,  now  holds  sway ;  and  Fairfield  makes  no  sign  as  yet  of 
possessing  a  first-class  horse,  vice  Thormanby,  who,  with  Speculum 
and  Bedminster,  has  joined  the  handsome  Scottish  Chief  at  Moorlands. 
Mr.  Alexander  has  somewhat  reduced  his  collection  of  mares. 
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SO  faithful  to  the  smiles  of  Thunderbolt;  and  other  studs  of  less 
repute  have  been  dispersed  during  the  present  year,  which  breeders 
will  surely  have  no  reason  to  mark  with  a  white  stone.  Still  there 
are  plenty  of  establishments  in  existence  to  meet  the  present  demand, 
while  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  racing,  by  any  cause  whatsoever,  will 
show  that  there  is  no  lack  of  energy  among  the  caterers  for  our 
national  pastime.  Her  Majesty,  of  course,  heads  the  list,  and  the 
possession  of  a  stud  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  such  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  Royalty,  that  even  the  Scotch  members  who  ^  disesta- 
^  blished  '  Queen's  Plates  in  the  Land  of  Cakes  could  hardly  venture 
to  recommend  its  abolition.  Trumpeter,  Young  Melbourne,  and 
St.  Albans  are  worthy  occupants  of  the  stallion-boxes,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  latter's  subscription  is  altogether  a  judicious  measure,  for 
when  a  horse  does  not  realise  expectations,  an  exorbitant  fee  will  not 
attract  a  discerning  public.  Saccharometer  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
Stanton,  but  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Eyke  will  doubtless  be  equal  to 
the  occasion,  while  the  ^  young  clovers '  will  be  as  attractive  as  ever. 
Yardley  stands  firm  as  a  rock  to  its  Birdcatcher  blood  in  the  veins  of 
Oxford  and  The  Duke  ;  and  if  ever  perseverance  deserved  success, 
Messrs.  Graham  should  ensure  it,  for  it  requires  more  than  ordinary 
patience  and  management  to  exalt  a  horse  like  Oxford,  eminently  one 
^  chosen  out  of  the  people.'  Lord  Portsmouth,  in  selecting  Lord 
Lyon  to  fill  Beadsman's  place  at  Hurstbourne  (where  Atherstone 
will  also  be  located),  has  asked  a  great  thing  of  the  Stockwell  horse ; 
but  the  question  of  his  qualification  as  a  sire  will  doubtless  be  an- 
swered at  the  next  Doncaster  meeting,  when  Mr.  Cookson's  string 
is  led  round  the  sale  field.  The  latter  gentleman  is  making  trial  of 
another  aspirant  to  public  fame  in  The  Earl ;  and  the  great  Durham 
breeder  seems  to  have  more  faith  in  the  stoutness  of  the  handsome 
Palmer  than  the  racing  world  ever  gave  him  credit  for.  Sir  Thomas 
Lennard  has  brought  Kettledrum  southwards  to  stand  with  Main- 
stone,  Student,  and  Wild  Moor  at  Belhus,  where  change  of  air  and 
mares  may  perhaps  benefit  the  King  of  Rataplans.  Mr.  Popham  will 
hardly  care  to  cast  about  for  a  successor  at  Chilton  to  Wild  Dayrell, 
of  wnose  sons  The  Rake  is  in  the  market,  and  the  redoubtable  Buc- 
caneer cannot  be  charmed  back  to  England  from  his  retirement  among 
the  Teutons.  Mr.  Blenkiron's  monster  establishment  yearly  attracts 
more  equine  celebrities  to  its  collection,  and  threatens  in  time  to 
become  the  Aaron's  rod  among  stud-farms,  swallowing  up  anything 
worthy  of  its  world-wide  reputation.  With  Gladiateur,  Blair  Athol, 
Saunterer,  Marsyas,  King  John,  Mandrake,  and  Dundee  as  occu- 
pants of  the  stallion-boxes  at  Eltham  and  Waltham,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  nursing  mothers  of  the  highest  degree  in  their  paddocks. 
Middle  Park  is  quite  the  ^  show '  among  haras  in  England,  and  is 
accounted  by  foreigners  as  quite  equal  in  interest,  if  not  in  antiquity, 
to  the  time-honoured  sights  of  London.  Clumber  lies  widowed  of 
the  mediocrities  once  collected  there ;  and  since  Newminster's  death, 
RawclifFe,  now  tenanted  by  Sundeelah,  Victorious,  and  Breadalbane, 
has  ceased  to  be  worshipped  among  the  Tykes  as  the  domain  of  the 
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prince  of  their  best-loved  blood.     Camerino  has  been  spirited  away  a 
captive  to  thq  untouted  shades  of  Woodyp^tes  as  ^  companion  tp 
Man-attArms,  and  the  president  of  that  vast  Mormon  community 
of  mares  which  William  Day  has  lately  founded.     Mr.  I'Anson  is 
faithful  to  the  blood  which  has  made  his  name  so  famous,  and  more 
than  one  of  the  old  ^  Queen's  '  descendants  browses  in  the  Norton 
pastures,  while  Cramond  stands  close  at  hand.     Old  Rataplan  stjil 
presides  at  Tickhill,  and   Lord  Scarborough  has,  we  think  with 
judgment^  secured  for  his  companion  the  gallant  grey,  Strathconan, 
a  horse  after  the  Yorkshireman's  own   heart,  with  a  real  Bishop 
Burton   pedigree   on   his   dam's   side,   and   begotten   by  the   most 
'  quality'   animal   in  the   North.      The   Sheffield    Laners   of  last 
September  were  the  best  lot  ever  sent  up  by  Mr.  Johnstone ;  and 
although  Pretender  has  sadly  lost  form  since  his  Two  Thousand  and 
Derby  successes,  his  sire  has  got  some  good  ones  on  their  legs  to 
revive  his  reputation,  and  his  'place  among  winning  stallions  is  far 
from   a  despicable   one.      Mr.  Sadler   still    lives   in  the  hope   of 
breeding  another  Derby  winner,  and  his  usual  well-conditioned  lot, 
together   with    those   of   Mr,   Newton,  Mr.    Crowther   Harrison, 
Mr.  Watson,  and  other  Northern  breeders  would  be  sadly  missed 
from  the  sale-ringat  Doncaster.      Moorlands   is   patronised  right 
aristocratically  by  Thormanby  and  Scottish  Chief:  and  King  of  the 
Forest,  Mr.  Merry's  winter  Derby  favourite  by  prescriptive  right, 
bids  fair  to  bring  the  latter  into  yet  more  prominent  notice.     Mr. 
Simpson  has  recently  purchased  Victorious,  one  of  the  best-looking 
and  best-bred  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  performer  of  high  merit ; 
one,  too,  likely  to  be  exceedingly  popular  with  the   Northerners. 
His  Southern  namesake,  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Diss,  has  the  same  sort  of 
stud  as  formerly,  and  if  the  breeding  of  his  horses  (to  whom  he 
adheres  so  loyally)  only  equalled  that  of  his  really  fine  collection  of 
brood  mares,  he  would  have  less  reason  to  complain  of  his  prices. 
Monarque  (at  one  hundred  guineas)  is  the  premier  among  stallions 
at  head-quarters,  where  there  is  generally  a  wide  choice  of  animals 
to  select  from,  and  the  number  to  be  sold  or  let,  including  some 
of  Lord  Stamford's,  entirely  beyond  the  presumed  requirements  of 
the  time.     Lord  Clifden  and  Knowsley  stand  at  Wadhurst,  where 
Mr.   Gee   has   some  time   since  founded  a  stud-farm.      Both  get 
runners,  and  their  owner  may  consider  himself  fortunate  in  having 
secured   Lord  Clifden   before  the  Leger  was  decided.     Macaroni, 
Caterer,  and  Chatanooga  ought  to  be  quite  capable  of  keeping  up 
Hooton's  reputation,  and  when  Stockwcll's  skeleton  has  been  *  set 
'  up,'  there  will  be  as  many  pilgrimages  made  to  view  it,  as  there 
have  been  to  the  grim  skeleton-room  at  Bishop  Burton,  so  graphically 
described  by  the  '  Druid.'     And  although  Mr.  Snewing  gave  away 
his  young  things  at  Doncaster,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  lack  of  visitors  to 
Caractacus  at  Holywell ;  and  John  Day  may  be  looking  him  up 
should  Cricklade  fulfil  the  early  expectations  formed  of  him  after 
his  Stockbridge  performance.    The  great  Glasgow  stud  has  not  found 
hirers  so  readily  as  in  former  years,  but  every  one  was  astonished  at  the 
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excellence  of  the  yearlings  at  Doncaster,  which  did  Cunningham  the 
greatest  credit.  The  fruits  of  the  old  Earl's  perseverance  or  obstinacy 
arejust  becoming  apparent,and  it  is  certain  that  his  legacy  to  the  country 
has  been  a  most  valuable  one,  while  its  management  in  the  hands  of  so 
good  a  sportsman  as  Mr.  Payne  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Blink- 
hoolie  and  Liddington,  both  rather  sensational  animals,  solicit  custom  at 
Waresley,  while  another  of  the  Queen  Mary  family,  the  fiery 
Broomielaw,  standi  with  Tom  Bowline  at  Elsham.  The  latter  is 
sure  to  get  plenty  of  hunting  mares,  and  so  will  Amsterdam  after 
Schiedam's  performance  at  Cottenham.  In  addition  to  these 
Lincolnshire  can  also  boast  of  numbering  the  Derby  winner.  Hermit, 
among  her  equine  worthies,  and  ip  procuring  the  services  of  brother 
to  Bird-on-the-Wing  for  his  tenants,  Mr.  Chaplin  has  done  wisely, 
while  the  fashionable  Birdcatcher  and  Touchstone  cross  in  the 
mighty  black,  should  also  ensure  for  him  some  thoroughbred  smiles. 
Mr.  Gulliver  had  made  a  change  for  the  better  at  SwalclifFe,  by 
hiring  General  Peel  for  the  season,  and  it  seems  strange  that  so 
enterprising  a  breeder  has  hitherto  contented  himself  with  second-rate 
stallions.  Kidderminster  is  located  at  Hednesford,  and  his  former 
stable  companion,  the  tight,  little  Uncas,  has  been  transported  to  the 
Curragh,  where  he  will  doubtless  be  well  patronised.  Knight  of  the 
Garter  retires  from  the  Turf  with  excellent  credentials;  and  Messrs. 
Barrow  also  advertises  The  Ranger  at  their  paddocks.  Lecturer  and 
King  Alfred  are  King  Tom's  aides-de-camp  at  Mentmore;  while 
Suffolk,  another  champion  of  the  blue  and  yellow,  goes  to  near 
Horncastle,  so  that  the  '  fen  country,'  contrary  to  its  old  traditions, 
promises  to  take  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  future  of  horse  breeding. 
Cannobie,  who  must  be  getting  on  in  years,  is  advertised  for  sale,  or 
hire.  Nutbourne,  the  neglected,  still  languishes  in  Sussex ;  and 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  Marksman,  and  Belladrum,  who  all  did  good 
service  to  the  yellow  jacket,  yet  hang  fire  at  Russley.  Against 
'  Isles '  and  Belladrum  some  prejudices  may  naturally  be  entertained, 
but  Marksman,  from  his  fine  blood,  shape,  and,  above  all,  action, 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  breeders.  Skirmisher  and  Parmesan 
have  both  shown  that  they  can  get  racehorses,  and  Mr.  Savile 
deserves  to  have  a  real  clinker  in  return  for  his  chivalrous  fidelity  to 
the  home  blood  at  RufFord.  D'Estournel,  too,  will  have  a  chance 
given  to  him,  and  there  is  no  superabundance  of  Sweetmeat  blood 
now  at  the  public  service. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  cannot  join  in  the  Jeremiads  raised  over 
the  present  depreciation  of  blood-stock,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  prospects  of  breeders  for  the  next  kw  years  are  not  so  enchanting 
as  to  be  likely  to  cause  anv  great  addition  to  their  number.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  doubt  in  Turf  circles,  which,  from  what- 
ever circumstances  it  may  arise,  must  necessarily  have  a  depressing 
effect  upon  what  may  be  termed  the  horse-flesh  currency.  Did 
there  not  exist  a  goodly  leaven  of  thorough  supporters  of  racing,  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear  for  the  future,  especially  as  no  new  names  of 
persons  of  substance  and  standing  are  to  be  heard  of  as  adding  their 
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influence  to  raise  the  national  pastime  in  public  estimation.  But 
we  have  no  doubt  that  when  a  better  sense  of  securitv  prevails  in 
political  and  commercial  circles,  that  a  corresponding  cnange  for  the 
better  will  take  place  also  in  the  social  phases  of  life,  and  that  the 
Turf  will  emerge  from  its  period  of  probation  into  a  purer  atmosphere. 
In  the  present  times  breeders  can  only  expect  to  hold  their  own,  for 
their  golden  age  of  long  prices  is  as  unlikely  to  return  as  the 
'  Saturnia  resna  *  of  the  world.  The  closing  of  foreign  markets  for 
thoroughbred  stock,  while  it  lessens  the  value  of  that  commodity,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  eagerness  of  our  country- 
men to  dispose  of  their  best  blood,  only  to  regret  its  departure  from 
our  shores  when  too  late,  and  to  endeavour  to  redeem  it  in  vain. 
Our  conceit,  too,  has  been  woefully  shaken  by  the  conviction  lately 
forced  upon  us  that  our  neighbours  over  the  water  manage,  from  our 
rejected  horses  and  mares,  to  raise  material  capable  of  vieing  with 
our  own  boasted  products.  The  great  breeding  mania,  like  the 
great  railway  fever,  is  now  happily  at  an  end ;  some  few  have  been 
benefited,  but  the  majority  have  found  it  a  losing  concern;  we  shall 
now  advance  more  steadily,  and  therefore  more  securely,  in  a 
business  upon  the  conduct  of  which,  as  a  horse-loving  nation,  we 
especially  pride  ourselves. 

Amphion. 


ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 

NO.  IV. — THE  MONEY-LENDER. 

Perhaps  some  apology  is  due  to  the  money-lender  for  the  apparent 
neglect  with  which  he  has  been  treated  in  our  notices  under  the 
above  heading. 

Why  should  he  be  left  out  of  the  category  of  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds r  he  grumbles.  You  have  given  the  roulette-man  a  turn,^ 
penetrated  into  the  very  homes  and  snug  retreats  of  the  three-card 
man,  lightly  touched  on  the  now  fast-fading  craft  of  thimble-riggers, 
devoted  some  few  pages  to  the  delightful  immunity  enjoyed  by  the 
welsher,  and  yet  but  for  a  casual  word  or  two  in  reference  to  the 
money-lender  you  have  all  but  ignored  his  very  existence. 

Granted  all  this,  my  dear  sir,  and  that  you  are  the  prince  of  rogues, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  you're  not  a  vagabond.  You  have  your 
oflice — a  comfortable  house  either  not  Far  from  Belgravia  or  at 
Whitechapel,  as  the  case  maybe — or  perhaps  you  banish  for  the 
time  being  the  cares  of  this  world  and  60  per  cent.,  in  the  classic 
retirement  of  Putney  or  Clapham. 

How  can  you  be  a  vagabond  ?  I'll  defy  you  to  prove  yourself 
amenable  to  the  benign  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  especial 
behoof  of  that  wandering  fraternity.  I  only  wish  you  could.  Cheer- 
fully I  admit  your  claim  to  pre-eminence  amongst   that  class  whose 

*  Not  while  the  ball  was  rolling  though  I— Ed. 
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motto  is  ^  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  are  fools.'  But  the 
real  matter  of  .the  case  was  this,  I  was  desirous  of  becoming  more 
intimate,  better  acquainted  with  you — to  see  you  in  your  cozy 
office,  surrounded  by  your  huge  iron  safes,  your  cheque-book,  which 
fancy  had  always  painted  fat  as  a  Greek  Lexicon,  —  gratefully  to 
clasp  the  hand  of  the  open-hearted  retired  officer  who,  rather  than  see 
young  officers  go  to  the  Jews,  would  himself  lend  them  money,  in  a 

sort  of  d 'em  let  'em  pay  when  they  can*  manner  j  just  taking 

their  signatures  merely  as  a  matter  of  form^  you  know — to  clap 
^  No  Inquiry  Fees'  on  the  shoulder  and  call  him  a  brick — to  applaud 
^  Town  or  Country's '  magnanimous  resolve  to  allow  the  dwellers 
in  remote  provinces  the  same  inestimable  advantages  as  their  more 
fovoured  town-bred  kinsmen  had  been  reaping — and  to  gaze  with 
reverential  awe  upon  the  mysterious  gentleman  of  private  means  with 
a  few  odd  thousands  that  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  (happy 
man !)  at  his  disposal. 

For  the  furtherance  of  my  plans  I  advertised  in  two  of  the  leading 
journals  that  I  was  sadly  in  want  of  money ;  also  that  I  had  un- 
deniable good  security  to  ofier. 

A  fine  batch  of  correspondence  was  the  result.  With  a  com* 
placent  smile  I  watched  the  exhausted  postman  stagger  up  my  steps, 
and  listened  with  glee  to  his  sigh  of  relief  as  he  deposited  lot  No.  2 
at  my  door  :  he  couldn't  cram  half  of  them  into  my  letter-box.  At 
last  these  letters  became  such  a  nuisance  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
advertising  myself  to  the  world  as  being  a  humbug,  or  as  having 
come  into  a  colossal  fortune. 

Some  of  these  replies  were  carefully  worded,  and  well  written  on 
paper  one  mass  of  gorgeous  crest  and  monogram,  others  on  dirty  half- 
sheets  of  the  commonest  note-paper ;  while  one  gentleman  residing 
in  the  aristocratic  neighbourhood  of  Whitechapel  informed  me  on  a 
quarter-sheet  of  dirty,  greasy  paper  that  there  was  ^  no  doubt  about 
^  money  here — this  is  the  shop,  and  no  mistake.* 

By  a  strange  coincidence  some  of  these  letters  were  signed  by 
names  familiar  to  every  one  as  appertaining  to  some  of  our  leading 
bankers.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  which  a  philanthropist, 
*'  knowing  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  with  officers  and  other 
^  gentlemen  outside  the  commercial  world  in  having  their  bills,  pro- 
*  missory  notes,  &c.,  discounted  except  at  usurious  interest,  &c./ 
had  determined  oncoming  himself  to  the  rescue,  and  for  which 
laudable  project  he  is  '  sure  he  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  the 
^  services.'  Another  lithographed  letter  begins  in  this  delightful 
strain  :  'If  you  have  been  induced  through  the  circulars  of  Wcst- 
'  End  money-lenders  to  raise  money  at  large  rates  of  interest,  and 
'  are  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  these  claims,'  &c.  Relieve — verb 
active,  remarkably  active — to  "remove  out  of  a  frying-pan  into  a 
fire. 

But  the  same  spirit  is  breathed  in  most  of  these  circulars,  caution- 
ing one  against  all  the  whole  tribe  of  money-lenders,  but  gently 
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bidding  us  cast  aside  all  care  and  troublei  and  to  put  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  the  writer. 

The  word  ^  money-lender  *  is  now  almost  instinctively  coupled 
with  'Jew)'  but  he  who  for  one  moment  imagines  the  greater 
number  of  moneylenders  to  be  even  of  Hebrew  origin,  unwittingly 
does  our  countrymen  a  gross  injustice.  However,  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  are  stanch  allies  in  holding  out  lying  inducements  to  cheat 
and  ruin  as  many  fools  as  they  can  entice  into  their  meshes — a  kind 
of  freemasonry  existing  amongst  them — for  during  the  negotiation  of 
a  loan  winged  messengers  will  be  despatched  in  all  directions  to 
ascertain  whether  the  victim  has  already  bills  out)  or  has  made  himself 
responsible  for  any. 

Money-lenders  may,  perhaps,  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes. 

Firstly^  the  man  of  substance  who,  through  the  means  of  a  solicitor, 
comes  to  the  assistance  of  his  needy  fellow-creatures,  not  forgetting 
to  mention  his  philanthropy  in  the  bill.  This  man  is  not  necessarily 
a  rogue,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word.  It  is  possible  he 
may  be  a  most  respectable  solicitor,  rising  indignantly,  while  en- 
forcing his  claim  to  his  pound  of  flesh  in  a  court  of  law,  to  declaim 
vehemently  against  any  iniquitous  attempt  at  stigmatising  him  as  a 
money-lender — retaking  his  seat  somewhat  confusedly,  confessing  to 
having  cashed  bills  over  and  over  again,  on  the  very  best  security,  at 
sixty  per  cent.  He  may  not  be  a  money-lender,  yet  the  distinction 
is  such  a  one,  that  we  outsiders  to  the  mtricacies  of  legal  technica- 
lities must  confess  we  cannot  see.  Perfectly  callous  as  to  any- 
body or  anything  apart  from  his  own  sordid  interests,  he  argues 
that  he  has  a  distinct  right  to  make  as  much  by  his  money  as 
he  can ;  and  that  if  it  was  not  to  A's  advantage  to  come  to  him, 
A  would  not.  If  it  is  not  worth  A's  while  to  borrow  the  money  at 
his  terms,  A  had  better  leave  it  alone.     He  did  not  ask  A  to  have  it. 

Secondly,  those  who  advertise  both  in  the  most  highly  respectable 
newspapers  (which,  it  must  be  allowed,  carry  out  their  business  as 
touts  to  perfection)  and  by  private  circular.  This  class  prey  more 
especially  on  officers  in  the  army. 

Thirdly — and  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  uncon- 
scionable rogues  unhung — those  who  act  as  a  kind  of  ^  go-between ' 
with  lender  and  borrower,  who,  with  scarce  a  shilling  of  their  own, 
will  themselves  set  up  as  money-lenders,  taking  their  victims'  bills  to 
be  discounted  at  from  lO  to  30  per  cent,  and  charging  from  60  to 
150  per  cent,  thus  pocketing  the  surplus  percentage,  or,  as  is  very 
often  the  case,  making  off  with  the  money  altogether. 

An  officer  in  great  difficulties  told  me  that  he  had  entrusted  a  bill 
of  his  for  something  like  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  go-between,  to  be 
discounted  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  he  himself  could  have  effected. 
He  never  saw  his  friend  again ;  but  his  bill  looked  in  upon  him  three 
months  afterwards,  and  he  had  to  meet  it,  although  he  never  received 
a  shilling  for  it. 

Many  of  these  thieves,  by  advertisements,  induce  simple  country 
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people  to  send  them  inqulrv^fees,  together  with  the  first  year's  interest 
for  the  amount  about  to  oe  lent — it  is  needless  to  say  these  poor 
simpletons  never  hear  of  their  friend  again. 

Another  plan  these  scoundrels  pursue  is  to  retaini  under  some 
lying  pretext,  if  they  possibly  can,  the  original  bill  of  their  victim 
when  he  renews  it,  so  that  he  becomes  liable  for  both  the  old  and 
new. 

In  fact,  some  poor  fools  have  been  actually  humbugged  into 
sending  duplicate  bills  by  different  posts,  in  case  of  loss;  and, 
neglecting  to  endorse  one  as  original  and  the  other  duplicate^  they 
in  this  case  also  become  liable  for  both. 

The  terrible  mischief  the  money-lenders  have  wrought  among 
young  officers  is  almost  incredible.  There  seems  to  be  no  law,  or 
even  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  stay  their  ravages. 
Almost  every  day  a  fresh  victim  is  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  profession  on  account  of  this 
social  scourge.  A  leading  article  in  the  *Army  and  Navy  Gazette,' 
two  years  ago,  drew  some  little  attention  to  the  subject;  but  of 
course  it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  sagacious 
authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  thought  the  matter  beneath  their 
attention — a  matter  that  minds  of  less  exalted  genius  might  possibly 
have  stooped  to  inquire  into. 

I  have  before  me  a  bill  accepted  by  two  young  officers,  with 
security  on  which  any  solicitor  could  have  obtained  money  for  them 
at  5  or  6  per  cent.     Here  is  a  copy. 

*  Three  months  after  date  we  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay 
<  Mr. ,  or  his  order,  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 

*  for  value  received,  with  Interest  thereon  from  the  day  the  same 
^  becomes  due  until  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and 

*  threepence  in  the  pound  per  month.* 

For  this  bill  was  received  in  cash  190/.  only,  after  expenses  (?) 
had  been  deducted.  One  shilling  and  threepence  in  the  pound  per 
month  is  of  course  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  bill 
was  taken  up  at  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  so  that  for  the 
accommodation  over  100  per  cent,  had  been  extorted. 

Had  the  matter  been  brought  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
money-lender  would  have  been  compelled  to  refund  all  but  the 
original  sum  actually  advanced,  plus  5  per  cent.  In  a  similar  case, 
only  the  other  day,  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart,  in  giving  judgment,  said 
that  it  had  been  already  settled  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the 
repeal  of  the  usury  laws  had  not  affected  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
court  to  give  relief  against  unconscionable  bargains  ;  and  that  where 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  young  man's  necessities  to  force  him 
into  an  iniquitous  bargain,  such  a  bargain  is  ipso  facto  null^  and 
void. 

The  money-lender  has  of  late,  unfortunately,  been  only  too  often 
brought  into  notice  in  connection  with  Turf  matters.  During  the 
happily  but  very  brief  sensational  reign  of  plungers — from  which, 
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thank  heaven !  we  have  at  length  emerged — foolish  young  men, 
scarcely  able  to  distinguish  the  class  of  the  immortal  Cockney  Boy 
from  that  of  Kingcraft  or  Mr.  Merry's  representatives  in  this  year  s 
Derby,  gave  fabulous  prices  for  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  Springing 
up  as  mushrooms  on  every  racecourse,  their  colours  of  every  hue  in 
the  rainbow,  they  perplexed  both  man  and  very  probably  beast  as 
well ;  while  as  each  Joseph's  coat  was  borne  by,  bookmakers,  on 
referring  to  their  cards,  would  wonder  in  most  unparliamentary 
language  as  to  who  the  owner  could  be. 

'  Bright  gaudy  flies,  the  creatures  of  a  day, 
Taste  and  defile,  as  only  insects  can» 
The  flowers  of  sport,  then  pass  unseen  away.* 

This  was  the  time  when  the  money-lender  thrived  ;  this  his  golden 
era  indeed ;  his  desk  covered  with  all  the  dictionaries  of  respectability, 
each  bristling  with  paper  markers. 

A  certain  well-known  money-lender's  office  was  so  besieged  the 
Saturday  after  Lady  Elizabeth's  memorable  defeat  in  the  Derby,  that 
the  whole  street  was  blocked  up,  by  the  hansoms  and  other 
vehicles  literally  '  stopping  the  way,'  whilst  the  inmates  of  the  ad- 
joining houses  were  well-nigh  driven  wild  by  the  perpetual  motion  of 
the  knocker,  the  bell-wire  having  at  an  early  stage  succumbed  when 
called  upon.  On  those  steps  that  day  the  most  amusing,  though  in 
some  cases  slightly  unpleasant  rencontres  took  place  —  as  when 
Greek  (net  Greek,  in  the  form  of  father  and  son.  While  Smith, 
who  hadn't  the  most  remote  conception  that  Jones  ever  ^  plunged,' 
— forgetting  for  the  time  being  his  own  misfortunes — chuckled  and 
rubbed  his  hands,  gleefully  inquiring  what  on  earth  brought  the 
wretched  Jones  there. 

In  those  days  Youne  England  backed  his  fancy  for  every  race, 
large  or  small.  It  was  all  the  same  to  him  whether  he  had  ever  heard 
of  the  horse's  name  before,  or  whether  he  knew  the  owner  or  stable 
to  which  the  horse  belonged. 

Young  England.  *  Who  are  they  making  favourite  ?' 

Bookmaker  [pettcil  in  hand),     *  Feeding-bottle,  my  Lord.* 

'What's  Feeding-bottle's  price ?     Never  heard  the  name  before.' 

'  Two  to  one — take  five  to  two  myself,  my  Lord.' 

*  Put  me  down * 

'  All  right,  my  Lord.     A  hundred  to  fifty  ?' 

'  No,  no ;  I  only  want  two  ponies — ^really ' 

But  the  bookmaker  has  got  it  down,  and  Young  England  is  forced, 
or  rather  cajoled,  into  submission. 

Then  bookmakers  reaped  a  golden  harvest.  Everybody  backed 
everything  for  every  race,  the  consequence  being  that  horses  started 
at  ridiculously  short  prices  in  even  large  fields  for  handicaps— occa* 
sionally  a  fresh  horse  being  installed  first  favourite  every  five  or  ten 
minutes. 
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Men  now  content  to  back  a  horse  for  a  small  race  for  two  or 
three  sovereigns  or  a  fiver,  then  never  invested  much  under  a  pony, 
and  would  of  course  have  considerably  more  than  their  income  on 
the  great  races  of  the  year. 

'  He*8  the  ladies*  delight,  the  chaperon^s  fear, 
He*s  voted  a  trump  amongst  men  ; 
His  father  allows  him  three  hundred  a  yeai« 
And  he*ll  lay  you  a  thousand  to  ten.* 

Such  the  refrain  that  might  justly  then  have  been  sung  of  Young 
England. 

The  thousands  thus  finding  their  way  into  the  bookmakers'  capa- 
cious pockets  attracted  the  attention  of  many  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic outsiders,  so  that,  against  their  will,  the  then  as  a  rule  respectable 
order  of  bookmakers  were  forced  to  open  their  ranks  to  admit  sharks 
and  harpies  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  Neither  did  the  owners  of  race- 
horses come  out  unscathed  from  the  effects  of  this  dire  invasion ;  for 
now  the  good  old  stamp  of  English  sportsman, 

'  Loving  the  sport  for  its  dear  sake  alone. 
Hating  the  base  defilers  of  its  6une/ 

(and  there  are  some  few  yet  remaining,  the  Gods  be  thanked !)  finds,  to 
his  horror,  that  he  has  just  been  beaten  on  the  post  by  a  Jew  bill- 
discounter,  or  that  his  horse  is  claimed  in  a  selling  race  by  the  keeper 
of  a  hell  and  cheating  roulette-table ;  or  that,  worse  even  still,  he 
has  run  a  dead  heat,  and  has  to  divide  the  stakes  with  the  proprietor 
of  a  Haymarket  nighthouse. 

Oh  I  shades  of  the  noble-hearted  men,  such  as  he  who  not  long 
ago  passed  away  from  us  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  poor 
Indian's  *  untutored  mind,'  and  from  whose  touching  •/«  Memoriatn^ 
by  the  extremely  able  pen  of  a  contributor  to  this  magazine,*  I  have 
quoted,  having  year  after  year  upheld  our  national  sport  in  honour 
and  integrity,  ever 

'  Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life/ 

how  can  ye  rest  in  peace  ? 

*  April,  1869. 

A.  H.  n 
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*  OUR  VAN.' 

The  Invoice. — December  Doings. 

A  BUSY  and  a  festive  month  the  past  one,  in  which  bucolics  occupy  a  large 
space  on  the  social  canvas,  and  the  bucolic  mind,  if  it  has  its  anxieties  and 
disappointments,  has  also  its  pleasures  and  rewards.  A  month  during  which 
we  get  acquainted  with  many  country  cousins,  and  London  streets  and  places 
of  amusement  are  crowded  with  stalwart  specimens,  showing  us  <  the  mettle  of 
<  their  pastures,'  and  proving  *  they  were  worth  the  breeding  '—days  when  all 
the  'busses  seem  to  run  to  Islington — ^and  nights  when  *  Evans's '  recalls  old 
timeS)  and  roars  again  with  its  seacoal  fire,  and  many  a  jovial  chorus,  and  when 
the  number  of  times  the  worthy  host  calls  you  *  his  dear  boy,'  and  the  number 
of  times  his  snuffbox  is  replenished,  are  among  the  statistics  of  the  Cattle 
Show.  And  while  the  veterans  fight  their  battles  o'er  again,  and  hold  con- 
verse with  Paddy  Green,  the  juniors  seek  the  Alharobra,  or  look  in  at  the  Argyle 
Rooms— young  fellows  whose  fiithers  are  in  shorts  and  gaiters^  while  they  a&ct 
evening  costume,  and  buy  a  camellia  at  Mary  Johnson's..     For  'the  old 

*  order  changeth,' — but  we  are  a  little  oveminmg  the  hounds.  The  month 
began  well  at  Birmingham  with  a  Dog  Show,  unrivalled,  we  should  think,  in 
excellence.  We  scarcely  saw — face  the  critics — a  bad  dog  there,  while  the 
way  they  were  shown,  the  cleanliness,  the  good  food,  the  attentive  keepers,  the 
capital  ventilation,  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  glories  of  Curzon  Hall.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  judging  ;  and,  no  doubt,  public  judging,  where 
practicable,  is  the  right  thing,  but  where  is  it  practicable  ?  Not  at  Birmingham 
certainly,  for  lack  of  space ;  nowhere,  perhaps,  unless  a  gigantic  show  was  got 
up  in  the  Agricultural  Hall.  As  for  the  judges,  they  deserve  every  commenda- 
tion, and  we  believe  they  got  it  generally,  though  here  and  there  we  did  come 
on  an  owner  shedding  tears  over  some  neglected  Ponto  or  despised  Kicksey- 
Wicksey,  reminding  us  somewhat  (though,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  from  hr 
different  causes)  of  the  way  in  which  our  friend,  Captain  Fitz-Coper,  at  New* 
market,  rails  against  the  *  in&mous  handicapping '  of  the  Admiral,  who  has 
come  down  heavily  on  some  long  pulled  and  long  waited-for  plater  of  our 
gallant  friend.  But  these  instances  were  few  and  far  between.  To  the 
bloodhounds,  the  pointers,  and  the  fox*terriers,  not  forgetting  one  or  two 
among  the  St.  Bernards  and  the  Newfoundlands,  we  thought  belonged  the 
honours.  Never  were  such  bloodhounds  exhibited  as  Regent  and  Matchless, 
such  a  pointer  as  Sancho,  or  such  fox-terriers  as  the  champion  lot.  We  did 
not  envy  the  judges  of  tlie  latter  class,  and  they^must  have  had  '  great  searchings 

*  of  heart'  over  Rival,  Quiz,  Draco,  &c. ;  neither  when  they  came  to  the  opeo 
class  were  their  troubles  over,  and  perhaps  we  do  not  greatly  err  in  considering 
this  the  best  exhibition  of  that  particular  dog  ever  seen.  Then  there  were 
Alp  and  Monarque,  grand  Sl  Bernards  (they  now  live  on  the  canvas  of 
Mr.  George  Eari),  who  looked  as  much  at  home  as  they  do  at  the  Hospice, 
though  we  should  doubt  if  the  monks  had  got  anything  as  good  as  these  two. 
Heenan,  the  Newfoundland  champion,  and  a  Himalayan  sheep-dog,  much  im- 
pressed us ;  but  the  Bedlington  terriers,  over  whom  there  has  been  a  deal  of  ink- 
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aheddiQgy  did  Dot  impress  us  at  all.  Curzon  Hall,  too,  is  a  grand  place  for  meet- 
ing friendsi  and  the  biped  show  was  as  good  as  the  one  on  the  benches.  We 
missed  Lord  Combermere — he  is  a  *  protestor ' — and  stopped  away  $  but  there 
was  Sir  Watktn,  Lord  Howe,  Lord  Leigh,  half  the  blue  blood  of  War- 
wickshire and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  all  the  pretty  faces  of  Leamington. 
Great  lovers  of  '  the  dear  doggies '  are  the  ladies ;  and  then,  too,  there  were 
other  *  dogs '  to  be  seen  there,  and  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  gave  a  luncheon 
at  barracks,  and  the  ladies  enjoyed  themselves  *  so  much.'  A  tremendous  crop 
of  country  parsons  also  springs  up  here,  and  *  How  are  you,  old  fellow  V 
resounds  on  all  sides.  A  keen  eye  for  a  good  pointer  or  setter,  and  a  liking 
for  a  terrier  with  a  bit  of  the  bull  in  him,  is  rather  a  speciality  of  theirs. 
Good,  too,  are  they  when  we  reach  the  snug  Parsonage  of  Cuddleton 
Magna  at  a  bottle  of '40  or  '47.  But  this  by  the  way.  Then  we  journey  up 
with  the  fat  beasts  (whom  we  had  much  neglected  at  Birmingham)  to  Islington, 
and  plunge  in  among  the  crowd  surrounding  that  eminent  Gold  Medallist, 
the  short-homed  steer,  bred  by  Mr.  Pulver,  of  Broughton,  Northamptonshire, 
who,  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  of  his  existence,  had  taken  every  honour 
possible  for  fat  beast  to  take,  commencing  at  the  Rudand  Show,  where  he  swept 
the  board,  including  the  prize  given  by  those  embryo  agriculturists,  the  boys 
of  Uppingham  School— distancing  all  competitors  at  Birmingham — and 
achieving  his  crowning  triumph  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  netting,  while 
living,  355/.  for  his  owner,  with  an  additional  century  from  a  Gloucester 
butcher  at  his  demise.  A  noble  beast,  and  a  very  satisfactory  payer  of  his 
way.  The  judging  at  Islington  caused  much  dissatisfaction.  Animals  that 
scarcely  gained  a  notice  at  Birmingham  here  took  prizes,  and  winners  at  the 
hardware  capital  did  not  even  get  a  commendation  in  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
Judging,  firom  bullocks  to  barmaids,  has  its  mysteries,  which  we  don't  pretend 
to  fathom.  That  the  London  show  was  larger,  and  the  quality  in  many 
instances  superior  to  Birmingham,  was  doubtless  a  fact,  still  some  of  the  awards 
were  puzzling.  Racing-men  are  apt  to  consider  handicapping  as  the  great 
vehicle  for  grumbling ;  but  they  are  not  in  it,  with  horse  and  agricultural  shows. 
Indeed,  any  exhibition  whereat  competition  rules,  be  it  at  South  Kensington, 
Islington,  or  where  some  *  enterprising '  publican  shows  barmuds  and  babies 
in  perilous  proximity,  there  will  the  disappointed  exhibitor,  with  his  or  her 
grievance,  be  found.  By-the-way,  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond's  show  at  Islington 
in  the  barmaid  department  was  very  good.  The  Smithfield  Club  do  not  ofier 
a  prize  in  this  class,  probably  from  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  dangers,  likely  to 
attend  the  awards.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  them  ourselves, 
but  we  heard  a  < blonde'  spoken  of  as  A  i,  and  the  two  or  three  ^brunettes' 
were  highly  commended.  The  consumption  of  solids  and  fluids  struck  us  as 
something  enormous.  Taking  advantage  of  the  Caule  week,  the  Crysul  Palace 
management  got  up  the  finest  show  of  poultry  and  pigeons  ever  seen  in  or  near 
the  metropolis.  The  pigeons  were  the  great  feature,  and  to  the  uninitiated, 
the  most  interesting  one.  White  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Spanish,  Hamburgs,  &c., 
crowed  and  cackled  in  one  of  the  corridors  facing  the  gardens,  the  pigeons  had 
it  all  to  themselves  in  die  nave,  and,  without  being  a  fancier,  it  was  a  pretty 
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sight  to  stroU  down  the  double  rows  of  faotailsy  pouters,  carriers,  almonds,  and 
what  not.  Amusing,  too,  to  listen  to  snatches  of  pigeon  talk,  that  such  and 
such  carriers  were  *  cut  for  spouts,'  and  that  while  a  cock  in  a  certain  class 
was  *  tidy,'  the  hen  was  considered  *  bold.'  The  Antwerp  carriers  commanded 
most  attention  from  the  general  public,  a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
prominent  figure  they  cut  in  the  postal  communications  with  unhappy  Paris. 
Numbers  of '  flying '  men  were  there,  and  with  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Teget- 
mier  as  our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  we  considered  we  <  did '  the  show 
creditably.     But  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  for  the  Van,  Mr.  Baily. 

We  are  pleasantly  reminded  of  steeplechasing  by  the  beautiful  engraving  of 
Punchestown  on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit  in  '68,  just  published.  On 
not  quite  so  large  a  scale  as  *  Rotten  Row,'  or  *  The  London  Season,'  it  is 
more  manageable  to  the  eye,  and  we  take  in,  almost  at  a  glance,  the  many 
well-known  faces.  The  moment  chosen  by  Mr.  Barraud  is  ^the  parade' 
before  the  royal  party  and  the  other  distinguished  visitors,  of  the  Irish  Grand 
Military  candidates  previous  to  going  to  the  post  for  that  race.  Prominent, 
of  course,  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  a  gn^, 
the  property  of  Lord  Drogheda ;  while  grouped  around  H.  R.  H.  is  the 
latter  noble  Marquis,  Prince  Teck,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, Sir  Hope  Grant,  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  Colonel  Forster,  &c. ;  and  in 
the  foreground  (and  one  of  the  happiest  likenesses  there)  the  late  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  Sir  Hastings  Doyle  (also  very  good).  Lord  Lurgan,  and  the  late 
Lord  Crofton.  Still  more  on  the  left  we  catch  the  well-koown  features  of 
Lord  Clonmel,  Lord  Howth,  and  a  not  very  happy  representation  of  Lord 
Clanricarde.  In  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  on  the  right,  came  the  heroes 
of  the  day — Captain  Hutton  on  Juryman,  heading  the  lot  as  he  did  past  the 
chair,  while  spread  out  in  front  of  the  horses,  or  broken  up  into  groups,  are 
the  representatives  of  nearly  every  arm  of  the  service — cavalry  for  choice, — and 
the  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland ;  faces  which,  if  not  so  ^miliar  in  Pall  Mall, 
are  well  known  wherever  good  fellows  and  good  sportsmen  most  do  congre- 
gate on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  Over  the  broad  plains  of 
ELildare,  going  in  the  front  rank  ;  in  a  ratding  gallop  with  the  Ward,  showing 
the  way  over  the  Meath  pastures,  or  with  the  Galway  Blazers ;  lounging  on 
the  steps  or  sitting  in  the  windows  of  the  Kildare  Street  Club^ — we  should  see 
the  men  whose  lineaments  Mr.  Barraud  has  transferred  to  canvas.  It  ii  this 
that  makes  the  picture  so  interesting,  not  only  to  us  in  England,  but  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  and  in  many  a  messroom  and  garrison.  The 
likenesses  of  some  of  the  soldiers  are  very  good.     Take,  for  instance,  that  of 

Colonel  Ainslie,  *  the  lucky  Colonel,' — and  very  lucky  he  was  that  day 

talking  to  Major  Dixon,  and  trying  (ineffectually)  to  get  an  offer  against  Jury- 
man out  of  that  gallant  officer.  Regard  the  group  of  Colonels :  Oakes,  of  the 
1 2th  Lancers;  Baker,  of  the  loth  Hussars;  Johnson,  of  the  9th  Lancers; 
and  the  handsome,  well-known  face  of  Col.  Leslie  in  front  of  them.  And 
talking  of  likenesses,  two  of  the  most  wonderful  ones  in  the  picture  are  those 
of  poor  Lord  Hastings  (his  first  and  last  visit  to  Punchestown),  and  Mr. 
James  Weatherby,  both  to  ihe  manner  born.     Lord  Clonbrock,  not  far  from 
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them,  b  also  very  good ;  so  is  Prince  £d\^ard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  so  is 
Lord  Doneraile.  In  other  parts  of  the  engraving,  we  should  select  Mr. 
George  Bryan,  Sir  David  Roche,  Mr.  Tom  Connolly,  and,  last  though  not 
least.  Lord  Combermere.  But  the  Damon  of  that  Pythias  is  not  there.  Where 
was  Sir  Watkin,  that  Mr.  Barraud  caught  him  not  ?  In  conclusion,  we  con- 
gratulate artists  and  publisher  on  a  most  happy  result  of  their  labours.  It  is 
interesting  to  all  sportsmen  of  the  present,  and  of  the  years  to  come. 

There  has  been  a  little  cross-country  work  combined  with  the  flat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  town  during  the  past  month,  but  we  don't  know  that  it 
calls  for  much  remark.     Mr.  Verrall  generally  has  a  bumper  at  Croydon,  and 
Mr.  Warner's  Kingsbury  meeting,  interfered  with  by  the  frost,  evoked  the 
usual  indignant  letter  from  a  Hendon  resident  in  the  *  Times.'     The  writer 
evidently  regards  betting-men  from  a  point  of  view  perfectly  appalling,  sheep- 
stealing  being  one  of  the  mild  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.     We  have  heard  of 
their  *  skinning  lambs'  (a  cruel  sport  enough],  but  did  not  know  they  went  in 
for  the  higher  game.     Very  sad,  indeed,  and  the  Welsh  Harp  should  look  to 
it.     We  confess  we  do  not  regard  with  much  &vour  these  suburban  gatherings, 
more  especially   at  this  time  of  year,  when,  surely,  we  should  cease   from 
plating  ;  but  as  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  patronize  them,  what  are  we  to 
say  ?     The  good  thing  of  the  first  day  at  Kingsbury  was  Mr.  Payne's  Nun- 
eaton, so  good,  that  it  is  wonderful  her  popular  owner  could  get  four  to  one  about 
her  at  the  post,  for  everybody  was  full  of  her,  and  everybody  appeared  to  be  on. 
We    believe  Mr.  Warner's   meeting   is   one   of   the  best  managed  of  the 
suburbans,  as  regards  the  business  of  the  racing — boasts  a  Tattersall's  enclosure, 
and  does  the  thing  well.     But  we  had  better  not  be  praising  Kingsbury,  or 
we  shall  have  the  Hendon  resident  down  upon  *  Baily,'  and  that  will   be  a 
dreadful  thing.     Hastening  back  to  Croydon,  we  find  that  good  mare,  Souve- 
nanee, — one  of  the  finest  jumpers  we  know — winning  the  Grand  Metropolitan 
in  a   canter,  David  Copperfield,  the  only  one  who  could  have  touched  her, 
conveniently  *  running  out '  at  the  turn.      A  good  horse  we  fimcy  *  Mas'r 
<  Davy.'     The  Croydon  Cup  was  a  fluke,  or  something  like  it,  for  Keystone 
was  winning  apparently  with  ease,  when  opposite  the  stand  he  swerved  right 
across  the  course,  and    George  Holman    on    Brick,  seeing  his  opportunity, 
made  a  vigorous  call  on    his   horse,  passed  old  Hippolyte — a  good  stayer, 
but  troubled  with  the  slows — and  won  by  a  length,  to  the  infinite  relief  of 
backers,  who  had  given  up  all  hope.      Then  there  has  been  Bromley  and 
Finchley,    but    the    story  of  one  is  that  of  the  other,   and    neither  worth 
repeating. 

Our  hunting  budget  if  not  very  large  is  good,  we  take  leave  to  think.  From 
all  quarters  sport  has  been  excellent,  and  the  scent  much  improved  since  the 
brief  frost ;  though  now,  while  we  write,  it  is  with  us  again,  and  you  can't 
move  in  the  Burlington  for  noble  sportsmen  who  have  *  got  no  work  to  do,' 
except  such,  as  Dr.  Watts  informs  us,  a  certain  gentleman  has  always  ready 
for  idle  hands. 

To  begin  with  Northamptonshire,  the  Pytchley  had  one  or  two  good  runs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month.     On  Wednesday,  November  3odi,  all  the  world 
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and  his  wife  were  at  Mistertoo.  A  fox  was  found  in  the  osier-bed,  which  made 
off  towards  North  Kilworth,  with  only  three  hounds  and  three  extra-hard  men 
after  him,  who  after  a  time  were  joined  at  the  Hall  by  the  rest  of  the  hoands 
and  the  field  ;  then  he  made  for  South  Kil worth  CoTert,  crossed  the  Avon  and 
the  Harborough  line,  near  which  Roake  said  he  had  gone  to  ground  ;  but  to  his 
opinion  there  were  many  demurrers.  Then  they  drew  the  Sticks,  and  found 
another,  which  took  them  at  a  merry  pace  up  to  Stanford  Hall,  and  so  by 
Swinford  and  Catthorpe  to  Shawell  Wood,  where  they  lost.  Here  the  main  of 
the  field  retired  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  *  Specials,'  with  the  prospect  of 
*  copy '  before  them,  jogged  slowly  homewards  ;  but  then  came  the  gallop  of  the 
day,  with  another  fox,  from  Shawell  Wood,  which  took  them  as  hard  as  horses 
could  go  by  Thumborough  Spinnies,  over  the  grand  country  by  Gilmorton, 
nearly  on  to  Ashby,  where  they  were  obliged  to  give  it  up,  solely  from  want  of 
light 

On  Saturday,  December  3rd,  they  met  at  Clipston,  but  owing  to  a  sharp 
frost  in  the  morning,  did  not  start  till  nearly  twelye  o'clock  ;  then  they  went 
to  Lubbenham  Spinnies,  which  almost  always  hold  foxes,  but  they  did  not 
find ;  then  to  Alfbrd  Thorns,  where  foxes  were  speedily  on  foot.  One 
broke  up  the  gully  pointing  for  Clipston,  but  a  good  deal  of  time  was  lost 
in  getting  the  hounds  out,  and  when  they  came  to  die  halloa  they  never 
setded,  so  this  came  to  nothing.  Back  to  Alford  Thorns,  and  quickly  viewed 
a  brace  more,  which  took  the  same  line  as  the  first ;  one  going  into  a  drain, 
the  other  faced  the  open,  and  the  hounds  ran  with  a  good  head  over  the  large 
grassfields  between  Clipston  and  Oxendon,  when  owing  to  sheep  being  in 
almost  every  field,  they  were  several  times  brought  to  a  check,  but  after  a  few 
moments  recovered  the  line,  until  crossing  the  brook,  where  the  huntsman  was 
at  hu\ty  as,  thinking  his  fox  must  have  gone  to  Langborough,  he  made  at  once 
for  that  covert,  but  no  fox  was  there.  Then  they  trotted  off  to  Tally-Ho,  and 
all  but  chopped  the  animal,  which  escaped,  and  gave  them  a  real  good  run ; 
for  after,  dipping  the  hounds  he  broke  at  the  low  corner,  and  almost  imme- 
diately Roake  had  his  pck  flying  after  him.  Cresting  the  hill,  he  ran  past 
Hazlebeech  Hall,  and  straight  dirough  Maidwell  Dales.  Here  a  friendly 
bridle-road  helped  the  horsemen,  who  had  now  to  go  at  their  very  best  pace. 
A  slight  check  occurred  at  the  end  of  it,  but  getting  on  him  again,  they  ran 
on  over  the  Northampton  turnpike  road,  the  brook,  and  the  railway,  the  field 
crossing  at  the  Lamport  Station.  Passing  Lamport  Hall,  the  fox  ran  straight 
for  Old,  and  then  on  to  Holcote,  where  they  lost.  This  was  a  tremendous 
run,  and  only  a  select  few,  namely,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Langham,  Capt.  Ashby, 
Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Craven,  Sir  Charles  Isham,  Mr.  Watson,  of  Lubbenham,  and 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxendon,  who  had  to  gallop  as  hard  as  they  could,  were  any- 
where near  the  hounds. 

Mr.  Craven  fully  maintains  his  character  for  punctuality,  and  he  keeps  time 
like  a  chronometer,  so  that  several  this  season  have  found  by  losing  a  run,  that 
the  Pytchley  hounds  really  meet  at  a  quarter  to  eleven. 

Mr.  Angerstein  has  had  one  or  two  famous  runs  with  his  staghounds^  which 
are  now  a  regular  insdtution.     On  the  26th  ult.  be  uncarted  a  deer  at  Shawell, 
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on  the  farm  of  that  capital  fellow  Tom  Gilbert,  who  can  enjoy  a  day's  sport 
himself,  in  any  shape,  and  likes  to  see  his  friends  do  the  same,  and  they  had  a 
good  gallop*  On  the  and  he  turned  out  another  at  Braunstone,  which  went 
orer  a  big  brook  and  a  very  stiff  country,  and  ran  clean  away  from  nearly 
ererybody  but  Mr.  George  Darby  and  one  or  two  others.  After  that,  quid- 
nuncs did  not  sneer  so  much  at  that  Stag,  and  began  to  think  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  after  all. 

A  correspondent  in  the  North  informs  us  that  Lord  Wemyss  has  announced 
his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  list  of  masters  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Coldstream,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  future  hunting 
of  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  proyincial  countries  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Northumberland  portion  of  it  in  particular.  Lord  Wemyss  also  hunts 
twice  a  week  in  Berwickshire,  which,  with  three  days  a  week  in  Northumber- 
land, is  wonderful  for  so  old  a  gentleman,  who  does  huntsman  himself,  and 
giYes  excellent  sport.  The  foxes  are  fine  wild  fisllows,  many  of  them  being 
mountain  bred  on  the  Cheviot  Hills.  The  enclosures  are  large,  with  a  fiur 
proportion  of  grass,  and  it  takes  both  a  good  horse  and  man  to  get  well  to 
hounds.  It  has  one  very  great  advantage  in  the  field  being  small,  and  there  is 
lots  of  room  at  the  fences,  and  nobody  thinks  of  going  away  with  the  fox,  as  is 
frequently  seen  at  Kilworth  Sticks,  and  other  crack  meets  in  Leicester- 
shire. 

Hunting  with  Lord  Wemyss  are  Lord  Tankenrille  and  his  son,  Lord 
Ossulston,  Sir  John  Majoribanks,  of  Lees,  and  Lady  Majoribanks,  who  rides 
beautifully,  Mr.  David  Robertson,  of  Ladykirk,  who  formerly  hunted  the 
country,  Mr.  Younger,  of  Milne  Graden,  with  one  of  the  best  studs  of 
horses  in  the  country,  a  first  flight  man,  and  exceedingly  hospitable.  Sir 
Henry  Ingleby,  who  is  very  well  turned  out.  Captain  Trotter,  of  the  Gre- 
nadiers, when  on  leave,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter,  a  beautiful  horse* 
woman,  Mr.  John  Trotter  of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  one  of  the  straightest 
men  possible,  and  who  has  just  about  opened  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
locals,  and  Miss  Trotter,  one  of  the  best  ladies  to  hounds  ever  seen ;  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor,  who  lives  at  the  CoUingwood  Arms,  Comhill,  has  a  fine  stud 
of  horses,  and  cannot  be  beaten,  Mr.  George  Grey,  of  Millfield,  is  a  very 
hard  nun,  and  his  daughter  rides  very  well.  Major  Grey,  Mr.  Culley,  of 
Couplaod  Casde,  Mr.  George  Culley,  of  Foberry  Tower,  Mr.  Laoglands,  of 
Berwick,  Mr.  Oliver,  Mr.  Hogg,  Mr.  Watson  Askew,  of  Pallinsbum, 
Captain  Williams,  and  Captain  Percy  Gooch,  when  in  the  country,  always 
manages  to  be  with  hounds,  and  when  without  a  mount  no  distance  seems  too 
great  for  him  to  go  on  foot,  and  he  often  knows  more  of  the  real  sport  of  the 
day  than  those  who  are  mounted.  There  are  also  some  first-rate  farmers,  who 
hunt  regularly,  among  whom  are  Robert  Calder,  who  with  only  one  hand  can 
cut  down  most  men  who  have  two. 

Our  Correspoixient's  Diary  says  that  on  November  1st  they  met  at  Pallins- 
bum, and  found  directly  in  the  co? ert  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  had  a  fast 
thirty  minutes  over  Moneylaws  and  Downham,  and  across  the  River  Beaumont, 
and  lost  in  the  hills ;  then  a  good  hunting  run  in  the  evening  from  Lear- 
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mouth  through  PalliDsbum,  down  to  the  Tweed  at  Tillmouth,  and  killed. 
Lord  Strathnaim,  Messrs.  Taylor,  Younger,  and  Trotter  went  well. 

Nov.  2nd. — Met  at  Lady  kirk  House.  A  good  show  of  foxes,  but  no  sport. 
NoY.  4th. — ^A  capital  run  of  one  hour,  with  severe  fencing,  from  the  Cat, 
through  Berington  Dean,  past  Bowsen  Whin  to  Woodend,  after  a  fast  fifteen 
minutes  from  Longridge  in  the  morning.  Nov.  5th. — Met  at  Ford ;  had 
some  ten  or  twelve  foxes  on  foot  at  the  same  time,  and  two  goodish  hunt- 
ing runs. 

Nov.  7th. — Found  lots  of  foxes  at  Wark  Common ;  got  well  away  with 
one  ;  had  a  very  good  run  of  forty-five  minutes,  and  killed. 

Nov.  II. — ^Met  at  RifHngton ;  found  four  foxes  in  the  gorse;  owing  to 
snow  could  do  nothing  in  the  morning.  Found  a  good  one  at  Tillmouth  in 
tlie  afternoon,  ran  past  Heaton  to  King  William  Wood,  and  here  the  fox 
crossed  the  River  l^ill,  which  is  very  dangerous  to  ford.  Mr.  Taylor  went 
over  head,  horse  and  all,  but  with  his  usual  good  horsemanship  stuck  to  his 
horse,  and  got  out  safe  on  the  right  side,  and  rode  the  rest  of  the  run  in  a 
frost:  this  was  a  capital  run.  Nov.  12th. — Snow.  Nov.  14th. — Met  at 
Carham ;  killed  a  fox  in  the  morning  ;  then  had  a  sharp  gallop  from  Wark 
Common,  and  lost.  The  field  in  disgrace :  one  who  would  ride  at  the  tail  of 
the  hounds  instead  of  on  the  flank,  was  offered  the  horn,  and  told  he  was  insane, 
and  another  publicly  pronounced  to  be  very  ignorant.  Found  again  in  Wark 
Common,  and  had  a  clipping  thirty  minutes  to  ground  near  Wide  Open,  in 
the  Dttke*s  country ;  there  was  some  good  fencing.  Lord  Wemyss  went 
like  a  steam-engine,  and  Messrs.  Taylor,  G.  Grey,  Trotter,  Younger,  Gooch, 
and  Calder,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Trotter  were  all  placed. 

Nov.  1 8th. — Met  at  Longridge;  a  short  run  from  the  Whin  Covert,  and 
lost.  Went  to  the  Cat  Gorse,  and  had  a  capital  run  of  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  through  Berington  Dean  to  Woodend,  where  they  changed  foxes 
and  whipped  off.  Mrs.  Trotter  had  a  bad  fall  over  a  high  rail ;  her  horse 
landed  on  his  withers,  with  his  tail  ^  where  his  head  ought  to  was ;'  she  on 
her  head,  but  none  the  worse.     This  day  everybody  rode  welL 

Nov.  21st. — Pallinsburn  ;  a  fast  seventeen  minutes  down  to  the  Tweed; 
found  a  leash  at  Cornhill,  and  a  fast  fifteen  minutes  down  to  the  Till  banks. 
Young  Trotter  jumped  clean  a  double  post  and  rails  as  big  as  from  now  till  to- 
morrow. 0  Nov.  26th. — Met  at  Doddington  ;  a  capital  day.  Found  on  the 
hill,  and  ran  into  him  in  ten  minutes,  close  to  Lord  Durham's  keeper's  house. 
Found  again  in  George  Culley's  plantations,  had  a  good  run,  and  killed.  Found 
a  third  time  at  Horton  ;  ran  through  Hetton  Whin  to  Culley's  coverts,  and 
lost  in  the  low  country.  Young  Trotter  got  an  *  imperial  crowner '  over  a  very 
high  stone  wall,  and  ought  to  have  broken  his  neck,  but  was  none  the  worse. 

Dec.  2nd. — Met  at  Swinton  Mill  Toll ;  a  bitter  cold  day.  Found  a 
brace  in  Sir  John  Majoribank's  gorse  covert,  but  could  do  nothing.  Great 
chaff  and  fun.  Messrs.  Trotter,  Younger,  and  Major  Parker,  who  used  to 
hunt  with  the  Bicester,  came  Leicestershire  over  the  others. 

Dec.  5th. — ^Drew  Moneylaws  and  Branxton  Moor  blank  ;  found  on 
Flodden  Hill   a  leash   of  foxes,  and  spent  a  fine  morning  in  cubhunting. 
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Went  late  in  the  afterooon  to  Pallinsbura  Whin ;  got  away  with  a  good  fox 
directly,  but  he  was  headed,  and  the  day's  sport  spoilt.  The  old  Lord  went 
home  wroth,  and  with  every  reason.  Then  they  were  stopped  by  the  snow, 
until  the  12th,  when  they  met  at  Learmouth,  when  they  drew  Wark  Common 
and  found  at  once.  Three  went  away,  but  the  hounds  stuck  steadily  to  a 
fourth,  and  rattled  him  well  for  20  minutes  ;  he  then  broke  to  the  north  for 
the  Tweed  banks,  and  they  ran  into  him  in  one  of  the  severest  snow-storms 
ever  seen.  Then  set  in  a  beastly  hard  black  frost,  and  horses,  hounds,  and 
men  are  all  disgusted  with  what  skaters  call  *  such  nice  seasonable  weather.' 

From  'Bel voir* s  sweet  vale'  we  hear  that  sport  has  much  improved 
latterly,  and  the  rain  with  which  we  have  now  been  favoured  will,  no  doubt, 
help  Gillard  and  his  flyers  to  blood.  The  effects  of  the  dry  cub-hunting  is 
not  quite  worn  out  even  yet,  as  foxes  ring,  and  have  not  learnt  to  go  straight 
away.  The  Three  Queens,  Weever*s  Lodge,  and  Belvoir,  have  all  given  us 
fast  rings,  and  Goadby  showed  a  fine  hunting  run  from  Goadby  Gorse  to 
Croxton  Park,  nearly  to  Belvoir,  and  back  to  the  Park  again,  ending  with 
blood,  supplemented  by  a  fast  forty  minutes  from  Piper  Hole,  with  a  kill  in 
the  evening.  No  faster  thing,  however,  has  been  seen  than  when  they  met  at 
Ponton,  and  ran  so  quickly  to  Witham  Wood,  in  the  Cottesmore  country,  that 
half  the  field  never  saw  a  yard  of  it.  There,  however,  they  were  forced  to 
leave  him,  for  Jack  West  to  send  home  again.  The  hounds  are  beautiful  as 
ever,  but  the  horses  are  scarcely  such  as  one  expects  to  see  turned  out  of  a 
ducal  stable.  On  the  Fulbeck  day,  when  they  had  good  sport,  his  Grace 
unfortunately  had  a  nasty  fall,  which  brought  on  gout,  and  for  some  time  kept 
him  out  of  the  saddle,  though  we  hope  ere  this  is  in  type  he  will  be  at  work 
again. 

Colonel  Lowther  is  doing  well  with  the  Cottesmore,  and  Jack  West  has 
shown  them  that  if  formerly  he  did  not  go  so  hard  as  in  the  old  Badminton 
days  it  was  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  want  of  the  right  tools  to  work  with. 
Mounted  as  he  now  is,  it  would  take  a  good  one  to  get  away  from  him,  and 
his  sport  has  been  such  as  liberal  management  deserves.     The  Stapylton  Park 
side  has  given  them   a  journey  or  two  into  the  Duke's  domains ;  but  the 
Witham  Wood  day  especially  should  be  marked  with  a  white  stone.     A. 
quick  start  (so  quick  that  a  lot  of  knowing  old  ones  lost  it^,  a  burst  over  a 
line  grass  line,  skirting  covers  without  hanging  a  moment,  hunting  as  only  good 
hounds  can  hunt  across  ploughs^  and  then  racing  head  up  and  stems  down  for 
more  than  a  mile  over  the  greensward  of  Lord  Gainsborough's  Park,  gave  us  one 
of  the  straightest  and  best  runs  ever  seen  in  any  county.     Ten  miles  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  point  to  point,  with  no  semblance  of  a  check.     But  then  we  lost 
him  most  unaccountably,  to  the  huntsman's  chagrin ;  but  he  was  picked  up 
dead  next  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway  near  Oakham.      The  bruisers 
said  there  was  not  fencing  enough,  but  to  those  whose  pleasure  is  in  hounds  and 
their  work,  nothing  could  be  more  enjoyable.     Lord  Carysfort  went  a  clinker 
from  end  to  end,  but  as  we  said  before,  many  hard  ones  were  quite  out  of  it, 
from  the  unexpected  start.     That  fine  sportsman,  Mr.  W.  Wing,  who  saw  it 
all,  was  unfortunately  the  next  day  laid  hori  de  combat  by  a  severe  strain  of  the 
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muscles  of  the  thigh  at  the  second  fence,  and  will,  we  fear,  have  to  content 
himself  for  some  time  with  the  remembrance  of  such  a  good  run  for  his  iast. 

The  Burton  hare  been  doing  right  well  up  to  the  middle  of  the  montbi 
beginning  on  the  29th  of  November,  at  Bardney,  with  a  great  day  for  hounds, 
though  chiefly  in  the  woods.  Found  in  Southrey  Wood,  ran  round  at  times 
as  if  tied  to  him,  and  then  oyer  the  fen  raced  into  him  in  15  minutes  from  the 
find,  the  fox  perfectly  stiff  the  moment  he  was  dead,  and  the  hounds  fairly 
blown  from  the  pace.  Then  on  to  New  Park  Wood,  found,  and  killed  after 
55  minutes,  best  pace,  in  Southrey  Wood.  After  this  there  was  third  fox  in 
Westwood,  indeed, « there  was  no  end  of  foxes  on  foot,  causing  the  hounds  to 
divide  two  or  three  times ;  but  at  length  they  setded  down  on  one,  and  killed 
him  in  Key's  Wood,  after  one  hour  and  1 5  minutes,  without  a  check.  It 
was  dark  at  the  finish,  but  not  a  hound  was  wanting ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  any  pack  to  run  stouter  than  they  did  (they  were  the  bitches)  to  the  very 
last.  On  the  13th  December,  was  another  good  day  after  the  snow,  though 
the  ground  was  frightfully  deep.  They  ran  from  Wickerly  Wood  to 
Tonington  Gorse,  without  going  into  it,  and  then  on  nearly  to  Mr.  Heneage's 
place,  a  good  seven  miles,,  perfecdy  straight  and  the  very  best  pace.  Horses 
slipping  in  every  direction ;  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  who  never  went  better, 
being  at  the  time  the  only  man  able  to  live  with  them.  From  Mr. 
Heneage's  they  turned  to  the  left  up  to  the  wood  near  Market  Raaen,  and 
from  there  the  hunted  fox  came  away  back  again  for  Wickerly  Wood,  and 
after  going  half  across  the  field,  crept  into  a  ditch ;  but  a  fresh  fox  coming 
away  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  hounds  took  his  line,  and  as  they 
were  close  at  his  brush,  nothing  could  stop  them,  and  nothing  did  stop  them 
but  darkness.  On  the  next  day  with  a  good  start  from  Hatton  Wood, 
they  ran  into  the  Southwold  country,  and  were  obliged  to  stop  near  Homcasde, 
again  being  defeated  by  want  of  light,  and  on  the  day  after  that,  the  1 5th, 
they  had  34  minutes  from  Broughton  Top  Covert,  unaccountably  losing  him  at 
the  village  of  Swinderly.  We  hear  the  best  accounts,  by>the-way,  of  the  course 
for  the  Grand  National  to  be  held  at  Lincoln,  in  March — every  fence  to  be 
seen  from  the  stands,  and  the  horses  never  out  of  sight  for  a  moment. 

The  Cheltenham  people  have  been  nearly  losing  Mr.  Cregoe  Colmore,  who 
from  various  causes  not  necessary  here  to  allude  to,  felt  himself  compelled  to 
resign  the  mastership  of  the  Cotswold ;  but  men  of  all  classes  and  degrees  came 
forward,  his  personal  friends — and  he  has  no  end  of  them — the  townspeople,  the 
farmers — all  with  addresses  bearing  about  them  the  ring  of  genuine  feeling  ol 
regret  at  his  determination,  and  earnest  hope  that  he  would  reconsider  it. 
Some  of  the  landowners  in  the  hunt,  too,  were  not  content  with  mere  words, 
but  doubled  their  subscriptions-one  of  them.  Sir  Francis  Groldsmid,  quintupled 
it,  from  a  hundred  to  five-— so  Mr.  Colmore  gave  in,  and  consented  to  take  the 
hounds  *  for  another  year ;'  but  we  hope  it  will  be  a  much  longer  period  than 
that.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  supply  a  successor  to  one  who  for  the  last  twelve 
years  has  done  his  utmost  to  show  sport  to  the  people  of  Cheltenham.  A  sub- 
scription has  been  started,  for  taking  up  the  wires  in  the  Harrow  country — a 
right  move.     It  ought  to  be  done  in  every  hunt,  where  the  murderous  practice 
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preTails ;  but  one  remedy  rests  with  the  landlordsi  who  should  say  to  their 
tenants,  *  Put  up  as  big  posts  and  rails  as  you  like,  but  bar  wire.'  The  War- 
wickshire huntsman  who,  by  his  fall  over  one,  not  only  broke  several  ribs,  but 
also  his  breastbone,  is  still  laid  up. 

From  Devonshire  we  hear  of  a  rare  day's  sport  00  the  26th  of  November, 
with  Lord  Portsmouth,  three  foxes,  and  the  kills.  Number  one  was  a  regular 
race  to  ground,  1 7  minutes,  all  over  the  open ;  number  two  jumped  up  in  a 
large  moor,  and  was  run  into  in  2  5  minutes,  and  number  three  gave  them  a  very 
fast  hunting  run,  seven  miles  from  point  to  point,  and  never  touching  a  covert 
the  whole  way.  On  the  1 5th  of  last  month,  too,  they  had  two  clipping  things 
with  old  dog  foxes,  a  very  quick  52  minutes,  as  &st  as  hounds  could  race  with 
the  first,  and  30  minutes  ditto  with  the  second.  Lord  Portsmouth  had  killed 
36^  brace  up  to  that  day. 

Since  the  frost  the  scent  in  Hampshire  has  improved,  but  the  Hambledon 
have  not  been  having  much  sport ;  their  best  run  was  on  Friday,  the  1 7th ; 
the  meet  was  Owslebury  Down,  and  after  drawing  some  small  coverts,  and 
Hooeyman's  Rows  blank,  they  found  in  a  hedgerow,  near  Colley  Grove, 
and  went  away  through  the  end  of  Durwood,  over  the  Winchester  and 
Waltham  Turnpike,  through  Blackdown  coverts,  leaving  Rowhay  00  the  left, 
skirted  Marweli  Lodge  Park,  and  to  the  meadow  adjoining  Parkhill's,  then 
straight  through  the  meadows  to  Barn's  Copse,  and  to  ground  in  Stoke  Park  ; 
no  hounds  could  hunt  more  beautfully  than  they  did  this  day ;  a  nicer  pack  no 
county  need  have  ;  but  if  John  Squires,  huntsman  to  Mr.  Walter  Long,  late 
master  of  the  Hambledon,  and  now  with  the  Lanark  and  Renfrewshire,  of 
whom  we  might  truly  say — 

*  John  Sqnire*8  view  halloo  would  waken  the  dead, 
Or  a  fox  from  his  lair  in  the  morning^*' 

could  only  see  how  they  were  now  handled  he  would  cry  out,  bring  a  pick- 
axe and  spade ;  put  me  to  ground,  and  stop  me  in.  There  is  a  great  talk 
of  reviving  the  old  Hambledon  Hunt  Races,  that  used  to  be  held  on  Soberton 
Down,  which  is  now  broken  up.  Mr.  King  Wyndham  will  kindly  allow  them  to 
be  run  on  Corhampton  Down,  and  his  being  conversant  in  all  racing  matters,  his 
assistance  would  be  of  great  service,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Farmer's  Cup 
would  give  great  satisfaction. 

The  H.  H.  have  been  doing  very  well  under  their  scientific  master.  On 
Monday,  December  12th,  they  had  an  excellent  day's  sport;  they  killed  a 
brace  in  the  morning  in  Bighton  Wood,  and  then  a  good  run  from  Wield 
Wood,  to  Bradley,  and  Preston  Oakhills.  On  Tuesday,  December  13th, 
they  met  at  Avington  Park,  drew  the  coverts  blank,  chopped  a  fi>x  in  the  fir 
plantation,  close  to  Longwood  Warren,  then  trotted  away  to  the  Beauworth 
Coverts,  found  in  Shorley,  took  one  turn  round  the  covert,  then  went  away  nearly 
to  Fully,  turned  on  the  left  through  Godwin's  Gorse,  to  Longwood  and 
Honeyman's  Rows,  the  scent  failing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rows  ;  and  it 
getting  very  late,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up.  During  this  run  Mr.  Deacon 
made  a  most  wonderful  cast,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  fox-hunting ;  but  he  hit 
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his  fox  off,  80  he  must  have  had  some  good  reason  for  doirig  so :  it  clearly 
shows  chat  he  is  thorough  master  of  his  bu&iness. 

From  our  Hursley  correspondent  we  have  received  intelligence  of  good  sport, 
which  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  last  month,  and  find  that  the  success  we  early 
prognosticated  for  Alfred  Summers  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized.  He  is 
a  worthy  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  will  make  his  mark  in  the  list  of  hunts- 
men. Colonel  Nicoll,  since  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  affairs,  has  done 
wonders  ;  although  even  he  cannot  turn  the  Hampshire  ploughs,  and  flints,  and 
miles  of  woodland  into  gorse  and  grass ;  he  has  got  together  a  good  pack  of 
hounds,  found  a  man  to  hunt  them,  and  taught  the  foxes  to  fly,  so  that  they 
are  getting  better  sport  than  has  been  known  there  for  years.  The  subling  at 
Winchester  is  filling  with  horses — and  lodgings  are  at  a  premium.  Bali  Down, 
for  many  years  their  crack  meet,  has  kept  up  the  reputation  achieved  years  ago, 
and  given  us  a  run  that  tried  the  mettle  of  both  man  and  horse.  The  fox  found 
in  Norwood  took  the  old  line  by  Lainston  Avenue  to  Crab  wood  ;  but  there 
turned  for  Vauxhall  and  Westwood,  over  Farley  Mount  to  Pamholt,  through 
that  nice  litde  spinny,  and  over  Careless  Hill  to  Michelmarsh.  Headed  from 
his  point,  he  bore  through  Bull  Gorse,  and  over  the  open  across  a  suff  country, 
to  the  water  meadows  at  Timsbury,  apparendy  bent  on  taking  them  into  the 
New  Forest  country.  Fearing  to  hce  the  river,  he  turned  by  Abbotswood 
House,  into  South  Holmes^  where  he  beat  the  hounds  for  want  of  scent. 
This  was  a  most  unusual  line  for  an  up-country  fox  to  take.  At  any  rate 
he  is  a  good  one,  and  lives  to  show,  let  us  hope,  many  more  such  runs,  and 
leave  some  of  his  sort  to  carry  on  the  game  when  he  is  no  more.  On  the 
28th  of  November  these  hounds  had  another  capital  thing  from  Standen  Gate. 
Finding  in  Page's  Copse,  and  away  over  Violet  Hill  to  Farley  Green  on  to 
Careless  Hill,  by  Upper  Eldon  to  Umbers  Wood  without  a  check,  time  so  hr 
48  minutes.  Then  by  Compton  House  to  the  Water  Meadows  Horsebridge, 
where  the  ground  was  soiled  by  cattle,  and  the  hounds  were  only  able,  by  great 
patience  on  the  part  of  their  huntsman  and  themselves,  to  mark  him  back  to 
Umber's  Wood.  On  the  i6th  they  had  another  good  day  from  the  race- 
course of  one  hour  and  10  minutes  over  the  currant-jelly  country,  and  killed 
their  fox.     So  the  Hursley  are  looking  up. 

We  have  not  been  well  posted  up  in  the  doings  of  Bramham  Moor  lately. 

*  Our  Special '  has  been  gay.  Whether  he  was  off  on  tiie  loose  with  the 
missing  *  Christopher,'  whose  disappearance  caused  so  much  anxiety  to  the 

*  highest  circles '  at  Scarborough,  or  whether  he  went  to  the  Seat  of  War,  and 
with  *  Little  Tim '  tried  Paris,  and  a  dinner  of  rat  and  German  *  sauces,'  we 
need  not  wait  to  inquire.  Thanks  to  a  balloon,  or  good  luck,  he  has  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  his  *  Baily,'  and  tells  us  that  the  Bramham  Moor  Hounds 
have  had  a  very  broken  season,  having  been  frequently  prevented  from  hunting 
during  November  and  December  by  fog,  frost,  and  snow.  Some  of  their 
prettiest  runs  have  been  in  the  Hare  wood  Bridge  country.  A  very  good  fifty- 
five  minutes,  and  killed,  Nov.  28th.  Finding  in  Lord  Harewood's  good 
little  cover,  Ridgeman's  Car,  running  the  river  side  nearly  to  Woolah  Head, 
left  Clap  Wood  on  the  right,  pointed  for  the  Cocked  Hat,  but  turned  to  the 
left,  through  Kirkby  Overblow,  crossed  the  Punch  Bowl,  and  ran  into  him 
before  he  could  reach  Swindon  Wood.  In  the  same  country,  on  Dec  5th  : 
found  in  the  Punch  Bowl,  ran  a  smart  thirty-five  minutes,  and  killed.  Then 
a  good  hunting  run,  one  hour  fifteen  minutes,  from  Woolah  Head,  and  lost. 
Nov.   25th,  Tockwith  :    found  in  Wilstrip  Woods,  ran  towards  Marston, 
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coming  round  for  Maretoa  Station  ;  here  an  ugly  fence  and  ditch  full  of  water 
pounded  the  field,  and  the  hounds  ran  well  for  thirty  minutes  before  they  were 
found,  haying  been  stopped  by  some  people,  who  found  them  accidentally. 
Found  a  second  fox  in  Marston  Whin,  and  after  a  good  hunting  run,  killed  in 
*Bob  Lawley's'  garden  at  Hutton.  Dec.  10th,  Bardsey:  ground  covered 
with  snow ;  found  in  Mr.  Walker's  cover  at  Scarcroft,  ran  a  quick  ring,  then 
away,  leaving  Thorner  on  the  left,  across  Whin  Moor,  and  lost  near  Round- 
hay  ;  a  good  hunting  run.  Second  fox  found  in  Scarcroft  Plantations,  ran  a 
fast  ring  twenty-five  minutes,  and  killed.  Dec.  i6th,  Wighill  Village :  a 
sharp  frost,  but  hounds  at  the  meet  to  a  moment ;  found  in  Shireoaks,  rattled 
away  well  for  a  few  minutes,  then  hunted  slowly,  and  lost  on  the  river  side : 
second  fox  found  in  Catterton  Wood ;  a  quick  burst  to  Oxton,  slow  hunting 
towards  Wighill,  and  lost.  At  three  o'clock  drew  Duce  Wood  ;  day  quiet, 
sun  clouded  over,  slighdy  freezing.  Found,  and  away  in  a  moment,  through 
Helaugh,  nearly  to  Hutton,  skirted  Nova  Scotia  to  Catterton  Spring,  left 
Oxton  on  the  right ;  hounds  racing  their  fox  nearly  in  view  to  the  river  side, 
where  a  fresh  fox  jumped  up,  and  the  master  had  the  hounds  stopped  in  the 
dark,  near  Shireoaks ;  the  first  fifty  minutes  was  without  a  pull,  and  horses 
were  stopping  in  every  field.  Old  Holliday,  that  well-known  Holderness 
man,  had  come  to  have  a  day  with  the  Bramham  Moor,  and  was  heard  to  say 
he  never  saw  hounds  run  faster  or  do  their  work  better.  We  will  say  he  went 
as  well  as  he  always  does.  He  rides  in  earnest  when  hounds  run,  and  he  is 
not  a  seven  minutes',  but  a  seventy  minutes'  man,  can  ride  from  end  to  end  of 
a  run,  and  can  turn  with  hounds  without  flags.  This  is  the  best  and  last  day 
before  the  cruel  frost. 

Colonel  Fairfax  found  his  harriers  rather  a  bore,  and  gave  them  up.  He  is 
truly  fond  of  foxhunting,  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  ever  he  has  a  chance  to 
become  master  of  the  Pork  and  Pastry,  or  any  other  pack  of  foxhounds,  we 
shall  be  able  to  describe  him  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  long  list  of 
M.F.H's. 

Thorp  Arch  is  all  alive — several  strangers  located  for  the  hunting ;  and 
<  Glorious  Alphonzo,'  tells  us  the  new  dining-room  at  Claret  Grove  is  excel- 
lent, and  will  soon  be  full  of  *  feast  and  flow.' 

Our  York  correspondent's  diary  records  a  good  day's  sport  with  the  York 
and  Ain&ty.  On  the  ist  from  Kirby  Hall,  running  a  brace  to  ground  and 
killing  another  on  the  3rd,  a  good  55  minutes  from  Spring  House  Wood ; 
but  lost  owing  to  the  fox  being  chased  by  a  sheep  dog.  December  5th,  met 
at  Sutton,  found  at  Admiral  Duncombe's  Whin,  had  a  good  5  5  minutes'  ring, 
and  ran  to  ground.  The  6th  met  at  Marston  Station,  found  at  Red  House 
Wood,  fox  and  hounds  crossed  and  recrossed  the  River  Nidd,  and  after  a 
tremendous  run,  and  some  good  slow  hunting  lost  owing  to  want  of  light :  from 
first  to  last  this  run  extended  over  three  hours.  It  was  a  hard  day  for  hounds 
and  horses,  as  the  country  was  very  deep.  December  loth,  met  at  Newburgh 
Park,  a  fair  45  minutes  to  ground  in  the  afternoon  from  Yearsley  Plantation. 
Dec.  1 2th  :  snow  and  frost.  On  the  15th  a  good  day's  sport  from  Bishop 
Monckton.  The  17th  :  hard&ost;  no  hunting.  The  19th:  met  at  Stren- 
gall ;  no  scent.  The  20th  :  met  at  Allerton  Station  ;  not  much  sport  in  the 
morning,  but  a  good  run  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  obliged  to  give  up, 
as  night  was  coming  on ;  only  about  six  men  saw  this,  all  the  others  having 
gone  home :  a  farmer,  on  a  grey  horse,  went  well.  Dec.  22nd :  more  frost 
and  snow,  and  hunting  stopped.     Among  those  who  turn  out  regularly  with 
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this  pack  this  seaaoD,  aod  fond  of  seeiog  hoimds  do  their  work^  are :  Mr. 
Sam  Bateman,  who  was  master  before  the  late  Sir  Charles  Slingsbyy  Mr.  Rud- 
ston  Read,  the  Hon.  Egremoot  Lascelles,  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Copgrove, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Deoty  of  Ribston  Hall,  Mr.  Fairfax,  of  Newton  Kyme,  Colonel 
Fairfax,  of  Inholms,  Captain  Slingsby,  of  Scriven  Hall,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Clayton,  of  Stainley  House. 

There  appear  to  be  strange  doings  in  Suffolk,  where  the  geological  formatioQ 
of  that  county  is  undergoing  investigation  after  a  manner  which  would  astonish 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Accounts  have  reached  us  recendy  of  some  unsportsman- 
like diggings  out  by  candle-light,  when  on  one  occasion,  as  late  as  seven  p.m., 
a  fine  dog  fox,  who  had  been  peacefully  slumbering  all  day,  was  exhumed  aod 
killed,  the  hounds  not  wanting  blood,  as  they  had  chopped  one  in  the  morning. 
This,  of  course,  occasioned  much  discussion,  and  a  very  good  sportsman,  well- 
known  as  a  fine  performer  across  country,  and  who  preaches  as  well  as  he  rides, 

being  asked,  *  Well,  P ,  what  did  you  do  when  the  digging  began  ?'  said, 

*  Went  home  at  once,  and  wrote  my  sermon  text ;  I  cannot  dig  !'  and  which 
sermon  was  duly  preached  in  G  Church  the  following  Sunday.     We 

tliink  the  hunt  should  ask  the  reverend  gentleman  to  print  it.  One  little  ha 
in  illustration  of  that  much.>vexed  quesdon,  can  foxes  and  pheasants  be  found 
together  ?  comes  to  us  from  a  well-known  and  good  sportsman  in  Buckingham- 
shire. In  the  beginning  of  December  he  shot  a  covert  of  seventy  acies,  and 
though  the  shooting  was  bad,  they  killed  91  pheasants,  45  hares,  140  rabbits, 
and  2  woodcocks.  In  that  covert  were  Jour  ftiieri  ofcuhif  and  the  hounds 
had  been  in  it  on  an  average  once  a  week  (sometimes  twice  or  thrice  on  the 
same  day)  since  the  lOib  of  August,  The  keeper  wasn't  a  *  swell,'  but  a  lad 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  understood  his 
master's  orders — that  he  would  have  foxes  and  pheasants,  and  obeyed  them. 
No  comment  is  required  on  this. 

Our  obituary  touches  more  on  the  horse  than  his  rider.  A  former  great 
one  of  the  earth,  who  *  pawed  in  the  valley  and  rejoiced  in  his  strength,'  when 
the  present  voung  generation  of  noble  sportsmen  were  about  being  breeched, 
has  departed.  Wild  Dayrell  has  died  at  a  good  old  age,  and  his  death  awakes 
memories  of  the  Berkshire  Downs,  as  well  as  the  Epsom  ones,  of  Weathercock 
Hill,  and  Compton  Bottom ;  of  a  celebrated  Derby  trial  that  took  place  on 
the  former  spot,  seen  through  glasses  by  amateur  touts  ;  how  the  said  touu  got 
tlie  office — ^what  a  wonderful  trial  it  was — and  what  came  of  it  at  the  Corner 
and  elsewhere  ;  all  now  a  half-forgotcen  story,  till  the  '  Sporting  Gazette '  the 
other  day  exhumed  it,  and  presented  it  to  us  in  such  a  pleasant  form.  To 
have  brought  Wild  Dayrell  safe  and  sound  to  the  post  from  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  desperate  gang  ot  villains  who,  doubtless,  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get 
at  him,  was  a  feat  in  itself,  of  which  Mr.  Popham  and  Rickaby,  *  the  gardener,' 
as  he  was  contemptuously  termed,  might  have  been  proud,  and  then,  after  all, 
to  win  the  Derby  in  a  canter,  was  indeed  a  triumph.  What  a  sensatiooal  (the 
word,  though,  had  not  been  invented  then)  Derby  was  that  of  1855,  ^^  ^'^ 
favourite  after  another  knocked  out ;  when  the  hopes  of  Whitewall  blossomed 
but  to  fade,  and  *  the  Squire '  made  the  curious  ^fiasco  of  declaring  Rifleman 
would  not  start  one  day,  and  wanting  to  run  him  the  next  I  The  result  of  the 
race  broke  up  the  nobbling  crew,  and  Tattersall's  knew  them  no  more.  That 
it  ever  should  have  done  so  is  a  curious  sign  of  those  days.  In  these  latter 
degenerate  ones,  when  'The  Turf,  sir,  is  going  to  the  Devil  1'  we  are  not  so 
bad  as  that,  surely.     Emblem,  too,  is  gone,  worn  out  before  her  time.     A 
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failure  on  the  flat,  and  a  fiiilure  also  at  the  stud,  8he»  perhaps,  was  the  best 
steeplechaser,  bar,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  one,  and  that  one  Chamade,  of 
modem  times.  Lord  Coventry  showed  great  judgment,  and  got  equal  fortune 
with  her  and  Emblematic,  and  where  the  pair  of  sisters  would  have  left  the 
middling  specimens  of  to-day  it  is  impossible  to  tell*  They  were  neither  much 
to  look  at,  despite  Emblem  having  a  good  forehand,  and  we  all  remember  the 
jokes  cut  at  the  expense  of  Emblematic,  when  she  appeared  in  the  enclosure  at 
Liverpool,  and  even  George  Stevens  did  not  half  like  his  mount.  Emblem's 
two  great  performances  were  at  Warwick  and  Cheltenham,  carrying  1 2  st.  6  lb. 
and  12  sL  131b.  respectively,  and  her  win  at  the  latter  place  was  her  last 
appearance,  as  she  broke  down  the  following  year,  and  she  has  left  nothing 
behind  her  to  perpetuate  her  blood. 

Notes  of  preparation  are  heard  at  stud  farms,  and  early  *  arrivals '  are  already 
mentioned.  Middle  Park  makes  the  grandest  show,  with  such  sires  as  Blair 
Athol,  Gladiateur,  Saunterer,  Marsyas,  Mandrake,  Dundee,  and  Breadalbane ; 
and  Paradigm  is,  we  believe,  the  first  lady  of  the  harem  who  has  presented 
herself.  She  will  be  seconded  by  Panoply  and  Gardrisare  with  nominations 
to  Blair  Athol  and  Achievement,  and  a  visit  to  Gladiateur  will  follow.  The 
Continent  has  given  us  back  Marksman,  and  Toumement  (the  sire  of  Sorono 
and  Gantelet)  is  advertised.  Why  goes  The  Rake  a-begging  ?  He  is  half, 
brother  to  Buccaneer,  and  once  galloped  down  Achievement,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  Fitzroy.  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  is  determined  to  keep  Beadsman  to 
himself,  and  does  not  care  that  any  one  else  should  possess  a  second  Blue 
Gown  or  Pero ;  so  Lord  Portsmouth's  ^Yt  yearlings  by  that  sire  ought  to 
command  a  price  next  season.  His  lordship's  mares  are  principally  in  foal  to 
Blair  Athol,  Saunterer,  Fitz-Roland,  and  Sydmonton,  one  to  Monarque,  and 
one  to  Maccaroni.     Lord  Lyon  and  Atherstone  are  nearly  fidl. 

*  The  abstract  and  brief  chronicles '  generally  have  a  hard  time  of  it  about 
Christmas,  and  if  some  of  the  chronicles  before  this  period  had  been  briefer, 
better  would  it  have  been,  we  take  leave  to  think,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
stage.  The  wretched  exhibition  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  occasion  of  the 
production  of  a  '  comedy ' — heaven  save  the  mark  1 — ^not  the  work  of  an 
aspiring  youth  at  some  suburban  academy,  but  of  a  nobleman  with  the  supposed 
education  and  knowledge  of  the  world  of  his  class,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
It  was  not  that  the  comedy  was  a  mixture  of  twaddle  and  vulgarity  hard  to 
beat.  That  might  have  been  dismissed  with  a  smile  of  pity;  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  manageress  of  the  establishment,  Miss  Alleyne  by  name,  though 
it  certainly  made  the  unskilful  laugh,  no  less  made  the  judicious  grieve.  An 
actor  or  actress  defying  his  or  her  audience  is  happily  a  novel  spectacle,  but 
when  to  this  is  joined  a  reckless  abandon  of  manner  which  could  only  be 
ascribed  to  one  cause,  the  spectacle  ceased  to  be  an  impertinence,  and  became 
an  insult.  The  lady  in  question  is,  we  believe,  a  recruit  from  the  ranks  of 
burlesque,  to  which  we  should  advise  her  speedy  return.  In  these  admirable 
productions  she  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  the  exuberant  spirits 
and  frolicsome  gaiety  which  *  genteel  comedy  desires.'  There,  her  fece  and 
shapely  figure  will  command  the  attention  they  deserve,  and  her  audience  be 
spared,  we  hope,  a  repetition  of  such  a  scene  as  the  first  night  of  *  Ecar(e.' 
Id  a  more  pleasing  manner  the  month  has  been  made  notable  by  the  reappear, 
ance  of  one  old  favourite,  who  came  before  the  footlights  to  do  honour  to  the 
disappearance  of  another.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  Mrs.  Keeley  was 
greeted  on  the  occasion  of  Madame  Celeste's  farewell,  must  have  astonished  the 
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young  generation  innocent  of  *  Jackr-ShepTierd,'  *  Betsy  Baker,'  and  other  roks^ 
the  delight  of  the  London  playgoer  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty  years,  by  our 
Lady,  we  believe  we  must  tack  another  five  on,  eheu  fugaces^  &c.  That  very 
telling  comedy  •  Ours '  has  been  revived  at  Marie  Wilton's,  but  one  misses 
Clarke  as  Hugh  Chalcot ;  and  Mr.  Boucicault,  in  <  Jezebel'  at  the  Holbom, 
has  given  us  a  drama  exceedingly  well  constructed,  and  one  which  keeps  your 
interest  alive  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  There  is  another  piece  at  that  theatre, 
too,  of  which  we  desire  to  speak  with  caution,  because,  though  we  saw  two 
acts  of  it,  we  were  totally  unable  to  say  what  it  was  about,  but  from  its  title, 

*  The  Odds  *  guessed  it  was  of  the  Turf — turfy.  Indeed,  a  study  of  the  bill 
opened  our  eyes  to  that  fact,  while  it  gave  us  at  the  time  a  great  shock.    <  Hon. 

*  Spencer  Withers  (on  the  Turf  and  the  brink  ofruiny — is,  we  submit,  much 
too  near  to  be  pleasant,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Sefton  Parry  won't  do  it  again. 
While  we  write  Pantomime  is  in  the  ascendant,  the  Lane  and  Garden  with  the 
lead — the  former  the  most  humorous,  the  latter  hardly  quite  up  to  the  mark  of 
those  with  which  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  has  delighted  seniors  and  juniors  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  *  The  Sleeping  Beauty  '  recals  old  memories  to  old 
play-goers,  of  the  legend  as  it  was  presented  to  them  at  Covent  Garden,  under 
Madame  Vestris'  management.  How  charming  she  looked  as  the  Princess ! 
what  a  gallant  wooer  was  James  Vining !  what  a  monarch  was  James  Bland ! 
what  elegant  fun  ran  through  the  whole  piece  I  The  Paynes  are  *  funny,'  we 
all  know ;  but  Messrs.  A'Becket  and  Rojs  had  not  been  kind  to  them,  or  to 
anybody  else,  in  &ct,  and  one  cannot  make  br.'cks  without  straw. 

Amongst  the  reprints  of  the  season  Nimrod's  classic  work,  on  *  The  Turf,  the 

*  Chase,  and  the  Road,'  takes  a  conspicuous  place.  Mr.  Murray  has  brought  out 
*a  new  and  elegant  edition  of  this  favourite.  Though  the  Turf  has  changed 
very  much  since  Nimrod's  day,  his  essay  will  be  always  read  with  delight  by 
the  votaries  of  racing,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  meaningless  foot- 
notes have  been  added,  instead  of  allowing  the  essay  to  remain  as  Mr.  Apperley 
left  it.  Those  notes  do  not  bring  it  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  nor 
can  any  notes  do  so,  however  numerous.  Is  it  not  better  to  leave  well  alone  I 
The  essay  on  *The  Chase'  is,  of  course,  Nimrod's  chef  ctauvre^  and  stands 
alone  and  unrivalled. 

We  should  be  doing  an  old  sportsman  a  gross  injustice  if  we  did  not  notice 
amongst  the  sporting  publications  of  the  season  a  small  tractate  of  foity-six 
pages,  by  Mr.  John  Walter,  of  Stone,  in  Kent,  embodying,  as  he  mentions  in 
his  brief  preface,  *  the  results  of  sixty  years'  experience  in  the  field  with  the 
gun  ;  with  both  fox,  hounds,  and  harriers,  on  the  saddle,  and  by  the  streamlet's 
side  with  the  fly-rod.'  His  book,  which  might  fairly  claim  to  be  a  little  work 
on  great  subjects,  is  entided  <  Hints  to  Young  Sportsmen,'  and  is  dedicated  by 
permission  to  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth.  Those  « Young  Sportsmen '  who  are 
not  proficient  in  the  sports  they  pursue  cannot  do  better  th?n  take  a  few 
<  wrinkles '  from  Mr.  Walter's  little  book.  It  is  published  by  Barrett  and 
Sons,  Mark  Lane. 

And  now  a  happy  new  year  to  all  '  Baily '  men.  May  scent  be  burning  in 
their  countries,  and  the  <  going '  as  good  as  their  nerve.  May  good  bags  be 
plentiful,  and  *  corners '  as  *  warm '  as  they  can  wish.  May  their  leaves  not 
be  wanung,  and  their  loves  and  their  creditors  both  kind.     Au  revoin 
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SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


LORD  HASTINGS. 

Jacob  Henry  Delaval  Astley,  twenty-third  Baron  Hastings 
(created  1290),  of  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  and  Seaton  Delaval, 
Northumberland,  born  in  1822,  the  descendant  of  the  old  Astleys 
and  the  older  Delavals,  whose  family  has  been  settled  in  Norfolk 
from  a  time  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary, 
a  soldier,  a  sportsman,  and  a  county  gentleman,  is  our  next  portrait 
in  Baily's  Gallery  of  Sporting  Worthies. 

Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  with  a  few  years  of  subsequent 
service  in  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  Lord  Hastings,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1859,  took  up  his  residence  at  Melton  Constable,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  and  pursuits  of  country  life.  In  the 
summer  of  1856  a  movement  had  been  made  by  the  gentlemen  and 
farmers  of  Norfolk  to  revive  the  hunting  that  had  laid  dormant  there 
since  1844,  and  the  result  was  the  county  being  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  services  of  Lord  Suffield,  who  hunted  the  entire  county, 
till  in  1859  ^'  became  necessary  to  make  a  division,  and  Mr.  Villebois 
undertook  the  west,  while  Lord  Suffield  retained  the  eastern  side. 
On  his  Lordship's  resignation,  two  years  later,  Mr.  Villebois  hunted 
the  whole  country,  but  in  1862  Lord  Hastings  came  forward  to 
relieve  him  of  a  task  too  much  for  one  man,  however  good  and  keen, 
and  in  the  handsomest  manner  oiFered  at  his  own  expense  to  take 
the  country  that  Lord  Suffield  had  hunted ;  and  so  Melton  Constable 
and  fox-hunting,  which  had  been  traditionally  associated  from  time 
immemorial,  resumed  their  connection,  and  ever  since  Lord  Hastings 
has  shown  sport  unsurpassed  by  any  plough  country  in  England. 
His  pack  of  hounds,  ably  handled  by  Tom  Margan,  one  of  old  Tom's 
successful  offsprings  are  bred  for  speed,  and  carry  a  good  head  over 
the  rather  heavy  ploughs  which,  with  a  fair  amount  of  grass,  form 
the  country.  About  three  years  since  a  large  dinner  was  given  him 
by  the  Hunt,  when  Lord  Suffield  presided  over  upwards  of  145  gen- 
tlemen and  yeomen  of  the  county,  and  thanked  Lord  Hastings,  amidst 
ringing  cheers,  *  for  the  kindness  and  liberality  with  which  he  had 
*  hunted  the  county  for  several  years.' 
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A  Liberal  in  politics  as  well  as  hospitality,  he  mingles  with  the 
first-named  creed  some  thoroughly  sporting  instincts,  an  example 
of  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  our  readers.  A  few  years 
since,  when  asked  for  a  subscription  in  aid  of  ousting  the  Conserva- 
tive members  for  the  county  on  a  charge  of  bribery,  he  replied  that 
^  first  past  the  post '  was  his  motto,  and  recommended  his  friends  to 
spend  their  money  in  some  other  way  than  upsetting  those  likely  to 
do  good  in  the  county.  A  thoroughly  liberal,  as  it  was  a  thoroughly 
sporting  sentiment,  but  perhaps  hardly  appreciated  enough  in  a  county 
where  party  politics  run  rather  high. 

It  remains  our  sad  task  to  add  that  the  subject  of  our  slight  sketch 
is  in  such  a  state  of  health  as  to  cause  the  gravest  apprehensions  to 
his  numerous  friends,  as  well  as  the  county  at  large.  That  their 
apprehensions  may  be  allayed,  and  that  Lord  Hastings  may  be  long 
spared  to  them  and  his  many  admirers,  is  a  wish  in  which  ev/ry 
sportsman  will  join. 


LORD  HENRY  BENTINCK. 

A   MEMOIR. 

Cold,  dreary,  and  chill,  as  the  new  year  broke  over  Lincolnshire, 
there  was  yet*  a  greater  chill  at  the  heart  of  her  hunting  men  and 
yeomen,  for  as  the  last  hours  of  1870  passed  away,  the  spirit  of  one 
whom  they  all  valued  as  a  friend  and  brother  sportsman  took  its 
flight.  Not  after  long  and  painful  illness,  with  weeks  spent  in  the 
sick  room,  attended  by  doctor  and  nurse,  did  the  hardy  fox-hunter 
succumb  ;  but  so  to  say  with  harness  on  his  back,  and  pursuing  the 
much-loved  field  sports  to  the  last ;  he  complained  of  slight  indisposi- 
tion, and  then  sank  quietly  in  sleep  to  his  long  rest.  As  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck's  life  had  been  less  eventful,  so  was  his  end  less  tragic  than 
that  of  his  brother,  I/ord  George,  who,  apparently  in  the  full  flush  of 
health  and  manhood,  was  found,  death-stricken,  between  Welbeck 
and  Thoresby.  Yet  there  was  a  strange  similitude  between  the  two : 
each  fell  with  intellect  and  vigour  unimpaired,  and  each  until  the 
last  enjoyed  the  sport  in  which  they  so  much  delighted.  Deep  as 
was  the  love  of  Lord  George  for  the  sheeted  string,  the  post,  and 
the  paddock,  it  could  not  exceed  that  of  his  brother  for  horn  and 
hound ;  and  did  we  set  the  kennel  lore  and  science  of  hound-breed- 
ing of  the  one  in  scale  against  the  deep  insight  into  the  stud-book 
and  racing-calendar  of  the  other,  a  feather  would  bring  down  the 
beam.  In  fact,  each  excelled  in  the  line  he  had  chalked  out  for  him- 
self, each  was  a  man  whose  motto  was  Nulli  secundus^  and  whether 
it  was  with  the  racing-snaffle,  or  the  couples,  each  made  his  mark. 

Lord  Henry  Bentinck  was  a  sportsman  in  the  truest  and  best 
acceptation  of  the  term  j  he  loved  sport  for  itself,  not  for  the  ^clat 
it  gained  him ;  and  whether  it  was  in  the  hunting-saddle,  or  when 
handling  the  rifle,  shot-gun,  or  fly-rod,  went   into   its   minutest 
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details  with  all  the  ardour  of  an  enthusiast.     No  man  knew  better 
how  to  manage  a  deer  forest,  or  was  more  successful  in  stalking 
(his  shooting  was  proverbial  in  every  forest  he  entered),  even  within 
the  last  decade,  when  threescore  years  had  passed  over  his  head. 
When  on  the  hill  he  could  tire  all  his  gillies,  and  stay  all  day  with 
the  strongest  stalkers,  who  saidi  that  he  never  had  an  equal*     Nor 
was  there  a  truer  gun  on  heath  or  stubble  than  his,  while  he  gained 
equal  celebrity  on  the  rivers  of  Scotland  (where  every  season  saw 
him  whiling  away  the  autumn  months)  as  a  salmon*fisher«    Strange 
to  relate,  his  greatest  successes  have  occurred  recently,  and  the 
bag  of  148^  brace  to  his  own  gun  in  one  day,  at  Inchrory,  has 
never  been  exceeded  when  he  was  in  what  is  considered  the  prime 
of  manhood  ;  while  last  season  he  killed  76  stags  at  Loch  Ericht, 
although  not  on  the  hill  during  the  best  part  of  the  season.     But 
it^was  as  a  master  of  hounds   he  gained  his   greatest  celebrity, 
and   in  those  pursuits  where  his  talent  was  seen  and  appreciated 
by  the  world,  rather  than  in  those  spent  in  the  company  of  a  select 
circle  of  friends,  we  prefer  to  speak  of  him.     It  is  as  a  master 
of  hounds  that  Lord  Henry  Bentinck  will  be  remembered  by  the 
world  at  large,  and  in  that  capacity  his  name  is  linked  indelibly 
with  the  Burton  Hunt     With  a  judgment  in  horse-flesh   almost 
unrivalled,  and  hands  so  good   that  the  wildest  became  tractable 
under    him,    had    he    chosen  to  have    become  a  Meltonian  he 
must  have  held  a  foremost   place  amongst  those  who  try  their 
mettle  across  the  Leicestershire  pastures ;  but  the  jealous  competition 
and  cut-me-down  style  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  grand  horseman 
as  he  was,  he  rode  to  hunt*     His  heart  was  with  Lincolnshire,  and 
a  large  and  a  fine  stud  of  horses  has  never  been  wanting  to  him 
within  its  boundaries,  while  in  early  days  he  would  ride  the  thirty 
miles  six  times  a  week,  between  Welbeck  and  Burton,  to  hunt  witn 
Sir   Richard,   returning  to  the  former  place  at  night.     He  com- 
menced his  career  as  master  with  the  RufFord  in  1835,  after  Lord 
Scarborough,   which  he  kept  for  two  seasons,   but  of  his  doings 
there  is  little  record.     1842  found  him  taking  the  Burton  as  the 
successor  of  Lord  Ducie  (who  succeeded   Sir  Richard   Sutton), 
whose   hounds   he   bought.     Courteous  and  gentlemanly,  although 
reserved  with  strangers,  and  determined  that  his  hounds  should  have 
fair  play,  in   spite  of  jealous  and  thrusting  young  ones,   he  was, 
perhaps,  as  near  perfection  as  a  master  as  any  man  can  hope  to  be. 
^  Let  them  alone,'   was   his   motto.     Devoted  to  his  hounds  and 
trusting  entirely  to  their  goodness  and  sagacity,  he  could  not  bear 
to  see  them  badly  handled  or  wrongly  interfered  with.     Hence  his 
frequent  changes  of  huntsmen  since  old  Dick  Burton  left  him 
through  ill-he^th.      He  liked  to  see  the  pack  he  had  bred  with 
such  care  exercise  the  fine  hunting  properties  it  was  his  pride  to 
produce.     When  a  huntsman   did   make  his  cast,  a  wrong  one 
was   always  booked  against  him,   and  he  was  pretty  certain  to 
be  questioned  afterwards  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  his  having 
made  it.     He  disliked  noisy  'servants,  and  insisted  to  the  last  that 
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no  man  could  watch  more  than  one  ride  at  a  time,  nor  do  that 
thoroughly  if  he  for  an  instant  turned  his  head.  He  once  said 
that  he  himself  watched  a  whip,  who  was  watching  a  ride,  and 
in  five  minutes  he  looked  round  no  less  than  seven  times.  He 
was  immovable  himself  when  undertaking  such  a  duty,  and 
would  sit  like  a  statue  for  an  hour  at  a  time  if  he  considered  it 
necessary.  Although  he  never  hunted  his  own  hounds,  he  studied 
the  character  and  individual  disposition  of  each,  and  liked  his  men  to 
do  the  same,  hence  nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to  see  a  timid 
or  shy-tempered  one  used  with  harshness.  As  a  breeder  and 
judge  of  hounds  he  was  quite  first-rate,  and  no  one  could  approach 
him  in  knowledge  of  the  pedigree  of  any  dog  in  a  kennel  of  repute. 
He  quoted  the  late  Mr.  Foljambe  as  ^the  best  mind  ever  given 
'  to  hounds  and  hunting.'  And  Mr.  Musters,  grandfather  of  the 
present  one,  and  Will  Goodall,  the  celebrated  Belvoir  huntsman, 
he  considered  with  him  to  be  the  three  greatest  authorities  of 
modern  days  beyond  a  doubt.  It  was  his  custom  to  note  all  his 
hounds'  good  and  bad  qualities  in  a  book  for  future  guidance,  a  few 
extracts  from  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers. 
Thus  we  find  he  writes  of  the  celebrated  Tomboy,  by  Mr.  Foljambe's 
Albion,  out  of  Tuneful,  entered  in   1845,  as  'probably  the  best 

*  and  most  sagacious  dog'  that  ever  ran  in  the  Midland  Counties/ 
and  called  ^  the  schoolmaster  of  the  pack,'  while  his  merits  are 
thus  favourably  compared  with  Comus,  another  celebrity.  ^  There 
^  was  little  to   choose  between  these  two  dogs  in  point  of  mere 

*  brilliancy  or  stoutness.  Each  dog  was  equally  remarkable  for 
^  dropping  down  into  and  working  a  dying  fox  out  of  the  dry  ditches. 

*  But  Comus  would  be  led  wrong,  while  neither  man,  hound,  or  fox, 
^  could  make  a  fool  of  Tomboy.  However  wild  hounds  or  men 
^  might  be,  he  would  quietly  leave  them  and  turn  back  to  his  fox.' 
'  Comus  was  a  model  dog  in  shape,  and  a  capital  getter,  while  Tomboy 

*  was  nearly  being  drafted  as  a  puppy,  for  being  small  about  the 
^  knees,  and  was  an  uncertain  getter  himself.  No  dog  ever  got  by 
^  him  could  get  puppies,  his  sort  is  only  retained  in  the  kennel  by 
'  Twilight.     Comus,  entered  a  year  earlier  than  Tomboy,  was  by 

*  Herald,  out  of  Crazy ;  Lord  Ducie  termed  him  **  a  complete  dog."  ' 
His  son.  Contest,  entered  in  1848,  is  described  as  *  a  model  and  most 

*  brilliant  animal,  noted  for  hard  running,  and  flying  the  gates  and 
'  double  rails  without  touching,  and  for  turning  short  without  a  drag- 
<  chain.'  Craftsman,  by  Comus,  out  of  Sanguine,  is  thus  handed 
down  to  &me.  ^  The  best  finder  of  a  fox  that  ever  came  into  the 
^  Reepham  kennel,  but  a  delicate  dog  until  three  years  old,  and 
'  deficient  on  the  loins.'  *  Ruler  was  an  extraordinary  brilliant  dog, 
^  remarkable  for  the  distance  he  would   take. his  hounds  back  to  the 

*  spot  where  they  had  last  left  their  fox.'   '  Challenger,  a  capital  dog, 

*  and  nearly  perfect  in  shape,  died  suddenly,  when  every  bitch  in  the 
^kenneljwas  going  to  be  put  to  him.     He  only  got  Palestine,  a 

*  very  superior  bitch.'  The  ladies  are  by  no  means  forgotten,  as  we 
arc  told  how  Ringworm  jumped  out  of  the  centre  of  the  pack,  when 
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in  full  cry,  and  taking  it  heelways,  was  never  caught  for  two  miles 
in  the  Stainston  Woods.  How  Sontag  led  them  through  two  miles 
of  sheep,  in  the  great  Wickerby  run,  and  Riot  is  praised  for 
taking  her  hounds  and  huntsman  three  fields,  to  where  they  had  left 
their  fox,  and  hitting  it  ofFat  Thorny.  This  bitch  came  of  a  great 
litter,  one  of  which,  Regulus,  is  now  the  patriarch  of  the  pack ;  they 
were  by  Titian,  out  of  Ringworm,  and  are  thus  described :  *  Riot, 
^  remarkable  for  her  sagacity.   Regent  for  getting  through  sheep, 

*  Regulus  for  roads,  and  Rector  as  a  tremendous  hard  runner.' 
Victor,  a  little  gray  hound,  and  his  brother,  Vaulter,''are  also  highly 
spoken  of  for  sagacity.  But  if  the  good  are  praised,  the  evil 
doers  are  not  spared,  as  Grampian  is  marked  as  getting  wide,  and 
Tamerlane  as  noisy,  while  Pillager  is  too  full  of  tongue,  and 
Dreadnought  has  the  dreadful  mark,  slow  and  noisy,  opposite  his 
name,  no  doubt  the  prelude  to  an  early  draft  or  the  halter.  No 
wonder  a  man  who  took  such  interest  in  his  pack,  and  noted  their 
work  so  accurately,  should  like  to  see  them  left  alone,  instead  of 
bustled  along  by  some  galloping  huntsman,  from  holla  to  holla. 
His  lordship  brea  them  to  great  perfection,  and  when  he  resigned  in 
1864,  made  the  large  sum  of  3500/.  He  hunted  the  county  six 
days  a-week,  with  a  subscription,  until  the  death  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Chaplin,  of  Blankney,  but  afterwards  at  his  own  expense.  The 
first  ten  years  were  the  most  brilliant  in  regard  to  sport,  and  they 
had  a  succession  of  great  runs  from  the  Wragby  woodlands,  into 
their  neighbour's  domains.  Of  late  years  the  foxes  were  not  so 
well  preserved,  and  old  ones  that  knew  a  county  more  scarce. 
Always  remarkable  for  his  stud,  Lord  Henry  mounted  his  men 
better  than  any  master  in  England,  and  at  one  time  had  over  a 
hundred  horses  in  his  stable.  Price  never  stopped  him  for  one  he 
fancied,  and  we  have  seen  him  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
whenever  a  good  stud  was  coming  to  the  hammer.  His  lot  made 
a  high  average  when  the  establishment  was  dispersed,  but  he  bought 
in  a  large  number  to  form  the  nucleus  of  his  present  stud,  numbenng 
forty-nine  or  fifty,  and  said  to  be  the  best  he  ever  possessed.  He 
would  last  spring  have  given  1,500/.  for  The  Colonel,  for  his  own 
riding,  and  report  says  put  down  6oo7.,  and  was  to  give  the  former 
owner  an  annuity  of  100/.  a  year  for  Shropshire  as  long  as  the  horse 
carried  him.  The  following  anecdote  of  his  horse-buying  experience 
we  had  from  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  related  it  himself.  *  Upon 
^  one  occasion  he  went  into  the  country  to  see  a  stud  of  hunters  tliat 

*  was  for  sale.  To  one  of  the  horses  he  took  rather  a  fancy,  and  the 
'  proprietor  volunteered  the  information  that  the  horse  was  in  Stud- 

*  fiook,  being  got  by  Z  dam,  by  X  grandam,  by  Q,  great-grandam, 

*  by  O,  and  so  on  tnrough  the  whole  pedigree* 

*  *'  How  old  is  he  ?"  asked  his  lordship. 

*  **  Rising  seven,"  was  the  reply. 

*  "  Z  was  my  property,  and  he  died  twelve  years  ago,"  rejoined 
^  his  lordship,  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  the  stable.' 
Although   in   his   sixty-seventh  year,   his  nerve  was    as  fine   as 
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ever,  and  in  the  last  good  run  he  saw,  which  an  eye-witness  thus 
described  to  us,  he  had  quite  the  best  of  it  for  a  long  distance. 
*  The  meet  on  December  the  13th  was  at  Langworth  Bridse,  on 

*  the  Wragby  side  of  the  cbuntry.     We  drew  Stainton  Wood,  and 

*  found  a  brace  of  foxes,  and  ran  one  to  ground  in  a  few  fields.     A 

*  couple  or  two  of  hounds'  were  running  the  other  fox,  and  the  body 

*  of  the  pack  was  got  back  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  they  ran 

*  to  Newbold  Wood,  and  from  thence  to  Westwood,  and  back  to 
'  Shortwood.     Altogether  about  twenty  minutes'  very  hard  running. 

*  Here  they  changed  and  raced  by  Rand,  up  to  Holton,  leaving 

*  Snelland  on  the  left,  to  Wickerby  Wood.  A  leash  of  foxes  were 
'  here  on  foot,  and  they  broke  with  one,  leaving  Wickerby  Wood 
'  to  the  right,  and  Lissen  to  the  left,  up  to  Collar-Holt.  Here  bis 
^  lordship  had  the  lead,  and  went  tremendously  hard  on,  Mr. 
^  Chaplin,  on  a  new  horse  Lord  Doneraile  had  sent  from  Ireland, 

*  and  Hawtin,  on  The  Major,  both  having^  lost  start,  neither  could 
'  catch  him  for  a  long  time.  They  ran  between  the  Torringtons, 
'  up  to  the  gorse,  which  being  hard  pressed,  he  dared  not  enter,  but 
^  went  straight  to  Hainton,  leaving  the  Hall  on  the  right,  and  on  to 

*  Cropper's  Gorse  ;  from  thence"  he  went  to  Lin  wood's,  where  they 

*  ran  him  very  hard,  but  unfortunately  fresh  foxes  got  up,  and  they  had 
'  to  stop  the  hounds.  It  was  forty  minutes  to  Linwood's,  and  his 
'  lordship  went  like  a  boy.'  Of  late  years  he  would  at  times  loiter 
about  in  the  early  part  of  the*  day,  unless  hounds  appeared  very  much 
inclined  to  run  hard,  when  he  would  go  in  and  ride,  and  towards 
afternoon  ^nd  evening,  when  the  field  was  thinned,  he  seemed 
especially  inclined  to  go.  He  was  most  liberal  in  mounting  bis 
friends,  and  as  they  said, '  If  you  broke  a  horse's  neck,  there  was  no 
'  remark  made  j'  and  during  the  mastership  of  Lord  Doneraile,  and 
Mr.  Chaplin,  who  took  the  hounds  in  1866,  has  taken  the  greatest 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  kennel  and  the  hunt.  He, 
when  in  town,  generally  spent  his  afternoons  at  the  Portland,  where 
he  was  noted  as  a  good  whist-player,  and  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
game,  as  well  as  of  a  little  hound  talk  when  he  met  his  brother  masters 
or  ex-masters  at  Tattersall's  (where,  by-the-way,  he  never  was  in 
the  subscription-room)  or  elsewhere.  He  met  his  death  at  Tathwell 
Lodge,  recently  erected  for  his  accommodation  when  shooting 
over  Mr.  Chaplin's  preserves  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  were 
placed  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  on  the  very  day,  although  feeling 
a  little  out  of  sorts,  walked  and  shot  as  well  as  ever,  until  luncheon- 
time,  of  which  meal  he  did  not  partake,  but  ordered  some  rice  soup 
for  his  dinner,  saying  he  should  not  come  down,  but  would  have  it 
brought  when  he  rang  his  bell.  Not  hearing  anything  of  him, 
about  nine  o'clock  his  valet  entered  and  found  him  asleep ;  but  on 
going  again  at  ten  was  horrified  to  find  him  gone.  Strange  to  relate, 
as  his  remains  were  being  carried  to  Tathwell  church,  where  he  is 
interred,  a  foxhound  puppy  at  walk  joined  the  procession,  and 
accompanied  it  to  the  church-door,  where  he  waited  a  short  time, 
and  then  took  his  post  by  the  grave,  and  remained  there  until  all 
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was  over.  Lord  Henry  was  the  fifth  son  of  William  Henry  Caven- 
dish, fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  the  late  Major-General  Scott,  of  Balerine,  Fifeshire,  and 
was  born,  June,  1804.  He  was  heir  presumptive  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  strange  to  say,  neither  his  Grace,  Lord 
George,  or  Lord  Henry,  ever  married.  He  took  a  second  class  in 
classics  at  Christchurcb,  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated,  and  repre- 
sented the  northern  division  of  Nottinghamshire  in  Parliament  for 
eleven  years,  from  1846  to  1857.  In  spite  of  some  peculiarities  of 
character,  those  who  knew  him  best  had  learnt  to  appreciate  the 
generosity  of , his  disposition,  and  his  kind,  unselfish  nature.  Take 
him  all  in  all,  as  a  nobleman,  sportsman,  and  country  gentleman,  it 
will  be  long  ere  we  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 


THE  LATE  LORD  HENRY  BENTINCK  ON 

FOXHUNTING. 

Goodall's  Practice. 

In  handling  his  hounds  in  the  open,  with  a  fox  before  him,  he  never 
had  them  rated  or  driven  to  him  by  his  whips ;  never  hallooed 
them  from  a  distance.  When  he  wanted  them,  he  invariably  went 
himself  to  fetch  thent^  anxiously  watching  the  moment  that  the 
hounds  had  done  trying  for  themselves,  and  felt  the  want  of  him. 
He  then  galloped  straight  up  to  their  heads,  caught  hold  of  them, 
and  cast  them  in  a  body,  a  hundred  yards  in  his  fronts  every  hound 
busy  before  him  with  his  nose  snuffing  the  ground ;  his  hackles  up, 
his  stern  curled  over  his  back ;  each  hound  relying  upon  himself, 
and  believing  in  each  other.  When  cast  in  this  way  the  hunts- 
man learns  the  exact  value  of  every  hound,  while  the  young  hounds 
learn  what  old  hounds  to  believe  in  and  fly  to ;  and  when  the  scent 
is  taken  up,  no  hound  is  disappointed.  When  the  huntsman  trails 
his  hounds  behind  him,  four-fifths  of  his  best  hounds  will  be  staring 
at  his  horse's  tail,  doing  nothing. 

The  hounds  came  to  have  such  confidence  in  Goodall,  that  with 
a  burning  scent  he  would  cast  them  in  this  way  in  a  hand-gallop^ 
all  the  hounds  in  his  front,  making  every  inch  of  the  ground  good ; 
while  with  a  poor  scent  he  would  do  it  in  a  walk,  regulating  his 
pace  by  the  quality  of  the  scent.  The  worse  the  scent,  the  more 
time  the  hounds  require  to  puzzle  it  out. 

On  this  system  the  hounds  are  got  to  the  required  spot  in  the 
very  shortest  time^  with  every  hound  busily  at  work,  with  his  nose 
tied  to  the  ground.  On  the  opposite  vulgar  plan — the  huntsman 
galloping  oiF  to  his  fox,  hallooine  his  hounds  from  a  distance — his 
noise  drives  the  hounds  in  the  first  instance  to  flash  wildly  in  the 
opposite  direction;  four  or  five  minutes  are  lost  before  the  whip  can 
come  up  and  get  to  their  heads ;  they  are  then  flogged  up  to  their 
huntsman,  the  hounds  driving  along  with  their  heads  up,  their  eyes 
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staring  at  their  huntsman's  horse's  iail^  looking  to  their  huntsman 
for  helpy  disgusted)  and  not  relying  upon  themselves — especially 
the  best  and  most  sagacious  hounds.  A  few  minutes  more  are  lost 
before  the  best  hounds  will  put  their  noses  down,  and  begin  to  feel 
for  the  scent ;  a  second  check  becomes  fatal,  and  the  fox  is  irre- 
trievably lost  Often  enough  in  being  whipped  up  to  their  hunts- 
man in  this  way,  when  crossing  the  line  of  the  fox,  with  their  heads 
upy  they  first  catch  his  wind^  and  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
must  take  the  scent  heelways;  the  fox,  as  a  rule,  running  down 
the  wind.  This  fatal  piece  of  bungling — so  injurious  to  hounds — 
is  always  entirely  owing  to  the  huntsman:  it  is  neither  the  fault 
of  the  whips  or  the  hounds.  It  never  can  occur  when  the  hunts- 
man moves  his  hounds  in  his  front,  with  their  noses  down.  In 
these  two  different  systems  lies  the  distinction  between  being  quick 
and  a  bad  hurry, 

2nd.  When  his  fox  was  gone,  in  place  of  galloping  off  after  his 
fox  without  his  hounds,  blowing  them  away  down  the  wind  from 
such  a  distance  that  half  the  hounds  would  not  hear  him,  and  he 
would  only  get  a  few  leading  hounds  still  further  separated  from 
the  body,  Goodall  would  take  sharp  hold  of  his  horse's  head,  quick 
as  lightning  turn  back  in  the  opposite  direction,  get ;//  wind  of  the 
body  of  his  hounds,  and  blowing  them  away  from  the  jail,  bring  up 
tfte  two  ends  together ^  giving  every -hound  a  fair  cltance  to  be  away 
with  the  body. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  mischief  done  to  a  pack 
of  hounds  by  unfairly  and  habitually  leaving  a  hound  behind,  out 
of  his  place ;  it  is  teaching  t/ietn  to  be  rogues.  For  dns  purpose 
Goodall  had  one  particular  note  of  his  Iiocb,  nerer  used  at  any  other 
time,  except  when  his  fax  was  gofte^  or  his  fox  was  in  his  Iiand; 
the  hounds,  learning  the  note,  would  leave  a  fox  in  covert  to^  to  it. 
Hounds  are  very  sagacious  animals :  they  cannot  bear  being  left 
behind,  nor  do  they  like  struggling  through  thick  covert.  But  if  that 
note  is  ever  used  at  any  other  time,  the  charm  is  gone  ;  the  hounds 
will  not  believe  in  it;  you  cannot  lie  to  them  with  impunity. 
This  was  Goodall's  great  secret  for  getting  his  hounds  away  all  in 
a  ///;///  on  the  back  of  his  fox,  and  hustling  him  before  he  had  time 
to  empty  himself.  This  was  his  system  for  getting  his  hounds 
through  large  woodlands,  to  come  tumbling  out  together,  without 
splitting,  and  sticking  to  their  run  fox.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  famous  old  Meynell  saying,  ^  In  the  second  field  they  gathered 
*  themselves  together,  in  the  third  they  commenced  a  terrible  burst.' 

3rd.  Goodairs  chief  aim  was  to  get  the  hearts  of  his  hounds ;  he 
considered  hounds  should  be  treated  like  women, — that  they  would 
not  bear  to  be  bullied,  to  be  deceived  or  neglected,  with  impunity. 
For  this  end  he  would  not  meddle  with  them  in  their  casts  until 
they  had  done  trying  for  themselves,  and  felt  t/ie  want  of  him;  he 
paid  them  the  compliment  of  going  to  fetch  them;  he  never  deceived 
them  or  neglected  them ;  he  was  continually  cheering  and  making 
much  of  his  hounds.     If  he  was  compelled  to  disappoint  them,  by 
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roughly  stopping  them  ofF  a  sucking  bitch,  or  a  dying  fox  at  dark, 
you  would  see  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  them  stopped,  jump  ofF  his 
norse,  get  into  the  middle  of  his  pack,  and  spend  ten  minutes  in 
making  friends  with  them  again.  The  result  was  that  the  hounds 
were  never  happy  without  him,  and  when  lost  would  drive  up 
through  any  crowd  of  horsemen  to  get  to  him  again ;  and  it  was 
very  rare  for  a  single  hound  to  be  left  out.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  mischief  done  to  a  pack  of  hounds  by  leaving  them  out ; 
it  teaches  them  every  sort  of  vice^  upsets  their  condition,  besides, 
now^  exposing  them  to  be  destroyed  on  the  railway  line.  There  is 
no  more  certain  test  of  the  capacity  of  a  huntsman  than  the  manner 
in  which  his  hounds^  to  him,  and  work  for  him  with  a  wilL 

Goodall,  old  Musters,  and  Foljambe,  were  undoubtedly  the  three 
master-minds  of  our  day ;  their  general  system  of  handling  hounds 
was  much  the  same,  though  each  had  his  peculiar  excellence ;  and 
each  has  often  said,  that  if  they  lived  to  be  a  hundred  they^would 
learn  something  every  year.  All  three  agreed  in  this,  that  it  was 
ruinous  to  a  pack  of  hounds  to  meddle  with  them  before  they  had 
done  trying  for  themselves.  The  reasoning  upon  this  most  material 
point  is  very  simple.  If  the  hounds  are  habitually  checked,  and 
meddled  with  in  their  natural  casts,  they  will  learn  to  stand  still 
at  every  difficulty,  and  wait  for  their  huntsman ;  every  greasy  wheat 
field  will  bring  them  to  a  dead  stop;  and  however  hard  the 
huntsman  may  ride  on  their  back,  two  or  three  minutes  must  be 
lost  before  he  can  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty;  whilst  in  the 
woods  he  cannot  ever  know  what  they  are  about.  (For  once  that 
the  huntsman  can  help  them,  nineteen  times  the  hounds  must  help 
themselves.)  It  was  old  Musters's  remark,  that  for  the  first  ten 
minutes  the  hounds  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  tie  did ;  but  after 
they  had  tried  all  they  knew^  then  he  could  form  an  opinion  where 
the  fox  was  gone,  but  not  before. 

Mr.  Foljambe  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  getting  his 
hounds  away  together.  Before  his  hounds  were  a  field  away  from 
a  wood,  you  might  hear  him  sing  out,  *  Want  a  hound;*  and  his 
horn  would  be  going  at  their  tails  until  he  got  him ;  and  Molten  got 
he  would  drop  back  and  not  care  to  go  near  them  until  they  had 
been  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  check.  But  if  a  single  hound  was 
wanting  when  a  fox  was  killed,  however  great  the  run,  he  would 
harp  upon  it  for  a  month.  Goodall  combined  with  his  other  excel- 
lences in  the  field,  condition,  and  kennel  management  quite  the 
best.  Mr.  Foljambe  was  by  far  the  best  breeder  of  hounds,  and  had 
the  keenest  eye  for  a  hound's  work — nothing  escaped  him.  Mr. 
Musters  was  the  best  hand  at  fairly  hunting  a  fox  to  death,  and 
could  make  a  middling  lot  work  like^r^/-ra/^  hounds. 

Old  Dick  Burton 

was  the  best  hand  at  breaking  a  pack  of  hounds  from  hares,  and 
teaching  them  to  draw — upon  which  so  much  depends.  He  always 
drew  his  woods  up  the  wind^  throwing  his  hounds  in  fifty  or  sixty 
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yards  from  the  wood,  and  allowing  them  to  spread^  so  that  every 
nound  should  be  busy  with  his  head  down,  looking  for  his  fox; 
and  had  them  in  his  front,  making  noise  enough  to  cheer  them  and 
enable  them  to  know  where  he  was ;  and  in  cub^kunHng'  made 
the  hounds  find  t/uir  cub  for  themselves;  would  not  have  him 
hallooed  ^x.  first  across  the  ride.  (Nothing  is  truer  than  the  old 
saying,  *  A  fox  nicely  found  is  fialf  killed')  He  would  trot  through 
the  hollow  covert  with  his  hounds  behind  him,  and  an  occasion^ 
blow  of  his  horn,  to  wake  up  any  chance  fox,  and  get  his  hounds 
into  the  thick  covert,  where  they  could  not  use  their  eyes,  as  quick 
as  possible,  and  then  give  them  as  much  time  as  they  liked. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  hurrying  hounds  through  strong  covert,  or 
forcing  them  to  draw  over  again  a  covert,  when  they  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  not  a  fox  in  it.  The  blackthorn  and  gorse  coverts 
he  would  always  draw  down  the  wind,  keeping  carefully  behind 
his  hounds :  by  so  doing,  ist,  the  hounds  have  their  heads  down, 
and  never  chop  a  fox ;  they  do  not  see  him.  The  fox  hears  them^ 
and  the  wildest  fox  is  ofF  at  once,  and  the  cubs  learn  to  steal  away 
after  the  hounds  are  gone.  2nd,  it  enabled  him  to  get  the*  body 
and  tail  hounds  out  of  the  covert  without  'hunting  the  line  of 
the  fox  through  the  strong  gorse :  brought  the  tzt/o  ends  together, 
all  away  on  the  dad  of  the  old  fox;  the  true  secret  of  getting 
a  sharp  burst. 

No  man  could  turn  out  a  high-mettled  pack  of  hounds,  and  so 
young  a  lot,  steady  from  hares. 

In  the  year  '49,  when  the  Hatton  country  was  as  full  as  Blankney 
with  riot,  we  found  in  Hatton  Wood,  at  a  quarter  before  twelve, 
and  in  the  month  of  February;  ran  from  fox  to  fox  until  half-past 
three,  when,  all  the  second  horses  being  beat,  and  a  fog  rising  up, 
I  rode  amongst  the  hounds,  coming  away  from  Hatton  Wood  the 
last  time,  to  see  what  /  /lad  got.  To  my  astonishment,  I  found 
my  pack  consisted  of  II  couples  of  puppies,  and  5^  of  old 
hounds  !  !  We  had  had  an  old  ^^kicked,  and  old  ^  Darling  *  leading 
them,  then  5  years  old,  and  showing  himself  for  \h^  first  time. 

Old  Dick's  principle  was  to  break  his  puppies  by  themselves, 
showing  them  all  the  riot  he  could  in  the  summer,  and  drilling 
them  severely,  but  never  allowing  a  whip  to  flog  them  after  they 
had  escaped  to  his  heels,  or  to  flog  them  when  coming  out  of  a 
wood,  and  cutting  them  ofF.  After  being  well  drilled,  he  would 
then  take  them  amongst  the  cubs,  and  smash  up  a  litter  of  cubs, 
blooding  them  up  to  tneir  eyes  to  make  them  forget  their  punish- 
ment, and  to  care  for  nothing  but  a  fox.  Hounds  being  unsteady 
from  hares,  when  foxes  are  plentiful,  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
liandling.  The  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  a  huntsman 
is  for  a  fool  to  say,  ^  We  had  a  great  run,  and  killed  our  fox  ;  as  for 
^  the  huntsman,  he  might  have  been  in  bed!  A  huntsman's  first 
boast  should  be  that  all  his  hounds  required  was  to  be  taken  to  the 
covert  side,  and  taken  home  again ;  his  greatest  disgrace  is,  ist,  to 
leave  his  hounds  squandered  all  over  the  country,  and  to  leave  them 
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out ;  2nd,  to  be  unable  to  get  them  out  of  a  wood ;  3rd,  not  to 
know  to  a  yard  when  he  lost  his  fox ;  if  properly  managed,  the 
hounds  will  always  tell  it  to  him. 

The  causes  that  have  produced  the  present  unsteadiness  in 
the  hounds  from  hares : 

ist.  In  1863,  17  virtually  blank  days;  that  is,  not  finding  a 
fox  whilst  there  was  light  to  kill  him,  and  rarely  a  day  with  two  or 
three  foxes  to  bring  the  hounds  to  their  senses,  and  work  them 
down,  left  that  season's  puppies  unbroken. 

2nd.  In  1864,  the  terrible  mistake  was  made  of  leaving  the 
hounds  at  home  through  the  cub-hunting  season,  on  account  of  the 
dryness  of  the  ground.  Regular  hunting  was  commenced  with 
the  two-year  olds,  worse  than  puppies,  entirely  undrilled;  and  short 
days  were  made. 

3rd.  In  breaking  the  hounds  in  1865,  the  hounds  were  completely 
ruined  by  being  rated  and  flogged,  in  coming  out  of  covert  to  their 
huntsman,  taught  to  turn  back  to  the  woods,  and  to  remain  there 
afraid  to  come  out;  and,  when  left  to  themselves,  hunting  the 
hares  by  hours  together. 

4th.  Taking  the  fox's  head  away  from  the  hounds.  No  practice 
can  be  more  abominable,  or  more  Cockney;  a  puppy  that  has  once 
fought  for  the  head  and  carried  it  home  in  triumph,  trotting  in  front 
of  the  hounds,  will  never  look  at  a  hare  again ;  he  is  made  from 
that  day,  and  marks  himself  for  a  stallion  hound. 

5th.  Neither  the  ist,  and,  or  3rd  being  to  be  depended  upon, 
the  steady  old  hounds  never  knew  when  to  go  to  the  cry,  and  at 
last  joined  the  wild  hounds,  when  a  large  body  had  got  together. 

To  get  them  right  it  would  be  desirable : 

To  put  together  all  the  two-year  olds,  and  all  determined  hare* 
hunters,  such  as  '  Saladin,'  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  three-year  olds,  and 
drill  them  by  themselves ;  then  take  them  into  the  Wragby  wood- 
lands, where  you  are  sure  of  a  large  litter ;  work  the  cubs  for  four 
or  five  hours,  and  smash  up  three  of  them,  having  three  or  four 
lads  to  watch  the  cubs,  so  that  as  soon  as  they  have  eaten  one  you 
may  know  where  to  go  and  clap  them  on  another  leg-weary  cub. 
The  next  time  their  turn  is  to  go  out,  to  take  them  to  Blankney 
or  Ashby,  and  smash  up  another  litter  in  the  middle  of  the  hares. 
After  being  hunted  three  weeks  by  themselves,  then  to  mix  them 
together.  It  is  essential  that  the  steady,  quick  hounds  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  annoyance  of  hearing  the  wild  hounds  rated  and 
flogged ;  it  disgusts  them,  and  they  will  do  nothing,  merely  following, 
not  guiding  the  pack. 
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While  placing  upon  record  in  these  pages  the  new  and  revised 
rules  of  racing  published  in  a  recent  Calendar,  it  may  not  be  con- 
sidered out  of  place  to  make  some  running  comments  upon  the 
altered  system  under  which  the  racing  season  of  1871  will  com- 
mence during  the  succeeding  month.  It  seems  most  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  any  immediate  change  for  the  better  will  be  percep- 
tible until  such  system  has  encountered  a  hit  trial  of  several  years' 
duration,  and  we  must  be  content  to  await  its  results  patiently,  and 
not  suffer  our  minds  to  be  set  against  it  by  any  temporary  inconve- 
nience it  may  occasion,  or  any  disappointment  in  its  working  which 
is  almost  certain  to  arise  in  the  first  trial  of  its  machinery.  The 
measure  of  reform  has  been  conceived  in  so  moderate  a  spirit  that 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  at  the  end  of  its  period  of  probation  the 
Jockey  Club  has  not  acquired  sufficient  weight  in  public  opinion  to 
introduce  changes  even  still  more  desirable,  that  is  to  say,  if  that 
body  is  animated  by  the  same  sincere  desire  of  setting  their  house 
in  order  as  they  now  appear  to  possess.  And  while  admitting  that 
Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  original  propositions  were  of  too  wild  and 
sweeping  a  nature  for  immediate  adoption,  we  cannot  but  give  him 
the  credit  of  having  sounded  the  keynote  of  a  policy  which,  if  ignored 
by  his  brother  members  of  the  Club,  seemed  likely  at  no  distant 
date  to  furnish  matter  for  legislation  in  Parliament  From  the  tone 
of  that  assembly,  as  well  as  from  sundry  other  indications  of  public 
feeling,  it  is  probable  that  the  rulers  of  the  Turf  did  not  inaugurate 
one  instant  too  soon  the  system  shortly  to  be  put  upon  its  trial ; 
and  all  who  take  a  real  interest  in  racing  matters  will  at  once  admit 
that  the  sport  would  have  received  a  sore  blow  and  discomfiture  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  undertook  its  reorganisation  in  such  a  spirit 
of  ignorance  and  intolerance  as  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hughes  and 
his  supporters  in  the  House. 

The  first  of  the  new  rules  heads  the  list  as  Rule  I. 

<  No  race  meeting  shall  commence  before  the  week  which  in- 

*  dudes  the  25th  of  March,  nor  continue  beyond  the  week  which 

*  includes  the  15th  of  November.' 

Some  inconvenience  must  necessarily  result  from  this  rule  at  first. 
Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  clashing  of  the  Lincoln  and  Liver- 
pool Spring  Meetings,  and  in  the  probable  antagonism  of  two  well- 
known  clerks  of  courses  with  regard  to  their  autumn  fixtures.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  ten  months'  programme  cannot  be  compressed  into 
the  space  of  nine ;  hence  many  smaller  meetings  will  have  to  go  to 
the  wall,  and  among  the  important  ones  there  will  be  a  struggle  for 
maintenance  of  place.  The  re-establishment  of  Newmarket  Second 
Spring  will  complicate  matters  still  more,  and  an  apparently  inade- 
quate breathing  space  intervene  between  the  decision  of  the  great 
spring  handicaps.     This  may  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  fields 
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for  those  races,  but  in  course  of  time  less  confusion  will  ensue,  and 
the*  entries  of  the  present  year  do  not  give  any  reason  for  appre- 
hending a  decline  in  these  popular  features  of  sport.  All  the  animals 
which  It  is  our  interest  to  preserve  from  overwork  will  be  benefited 
by  a  clear  four  months  of  rest ;  with  those  who  drudge  *  on  the 
^  Home  Circuit'  during  the  vacation  we  have  no  concern,  and  they 
may  safely  be  left  to  their  own  devices.  And  it  behoves  the  Grand 
National  Hunt  Committee  to  be  up  and  stirring,  and  to  strive  to 
remove  from  the  sport  it  was  established  to  control  that  reproach 
attaching  to  suburban  meetings  where  their  rules  are  in  force.  They 
may  rest  assured  that  the  first  attack  upon  the  *  vaunted  liberty  of 
^  the  subject,'  so  far  as  racing  is  concerned,  will  be  made  in  this 
direction  by  the  higher  powers,  and  all  right-thinking  persons,  even 
among  sportsmen,  will  support  any  measure  that  decrees  the  abate- 
ment of  such  nuisances.     The  addition  to  rule  6  is — 

^  No  plate  or  prize  shall  be  advertised  of  smaller  value  than  50 
^  sovs.  clear  of  all  deductions.' 

And  the  addition  to  rule  8  : 

<  When  the  public  money  added  to  a  sweepstakes  is  less  than  50 
^  sovs.,  all  forfeits  and  entrance  money  shall  go  to  the  winner  or  some 
^  other  horse  engaged  in  the  race.' 

These  are  also  steps  in  the  right  direction.  They  tend  to  elevate 
the  character  of  sport  by  limiting  the  contemptible  and  pettifogging 
system  of  paltry  prizes,  and  the  corresponding  benefit  to  the  less 
scrupulous  caterers  for  public  amusement.  Forfeits  *  to  the  fund ' 
are  fair  and  legitimate  enough  when  the  risks  of  ^  added  money '  are 
large,  and  the  stake  ultimately  a  handsome  one  ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  encouraged  in  cases  where  owners  are  virtually  con- 
tending for  their  own  money,  as  in  many  instances  we  could  cite  in 
proof.     The  additions  to  rule  15  are : 

*  No  two-year  old  shall  run  in  any  handicap  before  October  i, 
^  and  then  only  with  horses  of  the  same  age.' 

'  No  two-year  old  shall  run  more  than  six  furlongs  for  any  plate 
^  or  sweepstakes.' 

^  No  three-year  old  or  upwards  shall  run  a  shorter  distance  than 
*  five  furlongs  for  any  plate  or  sweepstakes.' 

We  cannot  at  present  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  or 
otherwise  of  the  regulations  afFecting  two-year  old  racing.  That 
must  be  left  for  time  to  decide,  and  all  must  be  anxious  for  the  sys- 
tem to  have  a  hit  trial.  The  limitation  as  to  running  in  handicaps 
may  possibly  give  relief  to  that  large  class  of  second-raters  and 
others  whose  owners,  despairing  of  competing  with  the  cream  of  the 
year  for  the  more  valuable  two-year  old  prizes,  are  tempted  to 
redeem  some  of  their  forfeits  by  running  them  in  handicaps  and 
nurseries  before  October;  but  it  will  hardly  have  the  efFect  of  light- 
ening the  labours  of  our  Sunshines  and  Kings  of  the  Forest,  who  fly 
at  game  so  much  higher  than  their  less-gifted  fellows.  Six  furlongs 
is  quite  far  enough  for  any  youngster  to  run,  and  the  long  races  in 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  engage  them,  such  as  the  Feather 
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Plate  at  Newmarket,  the  long  T.  Y.  C.  race  at  Doncaster,  and  the 
Goodwood  and  Doncaster  nurseries,  good  animals  as  they  have  occa- 
sionally produced  in  their  winners,  have  certainly  failed  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  entertained  of  them  of  bringing  the  best  stayers  to  the 
fore.  And  in  Nurseries  especially  good  performers  under  heavy 
weights  have  failed  most  woefully  when  they  have  come  to  be 
measured  with  the  best  of  their  year  on  even  terms*  The  Stock- 
bridge  Cup  distance  having  been  shortened,  we  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  that  interesting  race,  which,  with  the  Queen's  Stand  Plate  at 
Ascot,  we  take  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  data  of  two-year  old 
form.  As  to  the  abolition  of  half-mile  spins  for  three-year  olds  and 
upwards,  no  one  will  regret  such  wearisome  delays  at  the  post  and 
heart-breaking  series  of  false  starts  having  become  things  of  the 
past,  as  for  every  furlong  added  we  feel  that  our  patience  will  be  less 
severely  taxed. 

The  addition  to  Rule  20  is :  ^  No  post  entries  shall  be  allowed.' 
This  is  another  excellent  item  of  disestablishment.'  Why  post 
entries  were  ever  permitted  at  all  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  being 
totally  unfair  in  principle,  and  having  had  the  efFect  of  entirely 
destroying  the  interest  in  several  Cup  races  of  late  years.  No  racing 
man  will  forget,  how  three  post  entries  alone  contested  the  Ascot 
Cup  on  one  occasion ;  and  looking  back  at  such  a  monstrous  pro- 
ceeding, we  can  only  wonder  that  aiw  owner  was  induced  to  enter  at 
all  under  such  regulations,  excepting  from  considerations  of  economy. 
Enterprising  nominators  have  now  a  fair  chance  of  reaping  their  re- 
ward, undeterred  by  any  apprehensions  of  disappointment  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  while  the  fields  are  likely  to  be  larger  and  the  con- 
tests more  interesting.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
new  rule. 

Rule  22 :  ^  Every  person  who  wishes  to  engage  his  horses  in  any 

*  other  name  than  his  own,  must  assume  some  one  other  name,  which 
'  must  be  registered  annually  at  Messrs.  Weatherby's  office  :  a  fee  of 
^one  sov.  to  the  Bentinck  Fund  must  be  paid  at  each  time  of 
'  registration,  and  he  must  run  in  that  name  only.  No  person  to 
'  change  his  assumed  name  once  registered,  under  a  penalty  of  ten 
'  sovs.  to  the  same  fund. 

*  The  person  registering  the  assumed  name  shall  be  considered  in 

*  all  respects  as  the  owner  of  the  horse  entered  in  it ;  and  in  the 

*  event  of  the  forfeit  not  being  paid,  his  real  name  shall  be  published 

*  in  the  Forfeit  List.  No  person  shall  register  as  an  assumed  name 
^  that  of  any  person  who  runs  his  horses  in  his  own  name,  or  an 
^  assumed  name  previously  adopted.  Any  horse  running  in  any  other 
'  name  than  that  of  his  owner  shall  be  disqualified,  unless  the  name 
'  is  registered  as  above. 

^  This  rule  not  to  prevent  a  person  who  has  subscribed  to  a  stake 
'  fi'om  giving  his  nomination,  provided  the  real  or  registered  name  of 

*  the  owner  appear  in  the  entry.* 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  such  a  rule  as  this, 
which  tends  to  dispel,  as  far  as  it  can,  that  air  of  mystery  which  we 
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are  always  used  to  associate  with  anything  underhand  or  equivocal. 
Doubtless  there  are  individuals  engaged  in  Turf  pursuits  to  whom 
an  assumed  name  is  necessary  for  their  indulgence  in  such  practices ; 
persons  eminently  honourable  in  themselves,  but  compelled,  either 
by  family  or  business  considerations,  to  abstain  from  acknowledging 
publicly  their  connection  with  the  Turf.  But  then  this  facility  for 
disguise,  which  could  not  reasonably  be  denied  to  those  thus  situated, 
is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  unprincipled  and  dishonest  only  to 
serve  as  a  cloak  to  their^  transactions,  and  to  enable  them  to  ring 
the  changes  of  fraud  and  duplicity  without  an  immediate  pro- 
spect of  detection.  The  new  rule  goes  fer  to  obviate  this,  by  limiting 
the  use  of  one  assumed  name  to  each  individual,  and  by  the  threatened 
disqualification  should  compliance  be  withheld.  We  regret  that  any 
man  should  be  ashamed  to  own  his  connection  with  the  Turf,  but  at 
the  same  time  admit  most  fully  that  until  its  constitution  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  changed  (and  a  beginning  of  that  change  we  trust 
has  at  length  been  inaugurated),  the  more  sensitive  among  us  must 
^  snatch  a  fearful  joy '  from  its  pleasures  under  borrowed  names.  But 
when  it  is  attempted  to  mystify  the  public  by  assuming  more  than 
one  name,  whether  such  attempt  be  dictated  merely  by  caprice  or 
made  for  purposes  of  deception,  then  it  is  time  for  those  in  high 
places  to  put  their  veto  upon  the  practice.  The  Turf  has  enough 
chicanery  and  double-dealing  to  answer  for,  without  its  votaries 
going  out  of  their  way  to  conceal  that  which  should  be  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday,  and  without  persons  above  suspicion  taking 
pains  to  have  a  false  construction  put  upon  their  actions,  without  the 
addition  of  any  corresponding  benefit  to  themselves. 
Rule  27  is  a  new  rule,  and  enacts  that — 

*  ^  All    entrances    to    plates,   and    all    forfeits    under   five    sovs. 
'  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  entry,  or  the  nomination  shall  not  be 

*  received ;  the  person  appointed  to  receive  nominations  is  respon- 

*  sible  for  the  due  execution  of  this  rule,  and  no  forfeit  of  less  amount 
^  than  five  sovs.  shall  be  published  in  the  Forfeit  List.' 

Rule  74  is  also  a  new  rule : 

*  Neither  the  programme  nor  the  result  of  any  flat  race  meeting  in 
^  Great  Britain  shall  be  published  in  the  official  Racing  Calendar 

*  unless  the  said  meeting  is  advertised  to  be  subject  to  the  established 

*  rules  of  racing  as  settled  by  the  Jockey  Club.  ^ 

^  Any  horse  running  for  a  flat  race  on  any  course  where  the  pro- 
'  gramme  is  not  previously  published  in  the  official  Calendar,  shall  be 

*  disqualified  from  entering  or  running  at  any  meeting  where  the 

*  established  rules  of  racing  are  in  force.* 

Those  are  merely  business  regulations  for  the  most  part ;  but  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  forfeits  of  less  than  five  sovereigns,  in  most  cases 
due  to  inadvertence  rather  than  dishonesty,  are  not  to  be  published 
in  Messrs.  Weatherby's  annual  black  list ;  a  list  which  occasionally 
included  names  of  the  highest  repute  and  above  all  suspicion  of 
attempting  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  a  fraction  out  of  the  large 
sum  expended  by  them  in  Turf  pursuits. 
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It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  individuals  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  set  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  the  Jockey  Club ;  if  any  such 
there  be,  their  case  has  been  amply  provided  against,  and  they  are 
hardly  likely  to  obtain  the  sympathy  or  the  support  of  the  public. 
While  reiterating  our  wish  that  these  |[reforms  are  merely  the  pre- 
cursors of  other  and  more  important  measures,  we  must  congratulate 
the  framers  of  the  new  regulations  upon  the  moderation  which  has 
characterized  their  efforts.   The  Jockey  Club,  which  for  some  years 
has  had  the  accusation  of  blind  conservatism  and  obstructiveness 
levelled  against  it,  seems  at  length  to  have  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  abating  some  of  the  many  malpractices  which  a  long  course  of 
neglect  had  permitted  to  acquire  such  deep  root.     The  great  body 
of  persons  generally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Turf,  are  con- 
tented to  leave  its  aestinies  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  in  whom 
they  place  an  implicit  dependence ;  but   they  would  be  most  un- 
willing to  see  its  administration  transferred  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
those  who  would  subject  it  to  Government  control.     The  surest 
way  to  effect  this  most  undesirable  end  would  be  for  the  supreme 
council  to  become  apathetic  in  its  proceedings,  and  to  burke  all  ques- 
tions of  reform.   But  its  members  are  now  happily  pursuing  a  course 
the  opposite  to  this,  and  the  new  rules  just  commented  upon  are 
the  first-fruits  of  their  undertaking.     And,  like  all  earnest  and  wise 
reformers,  they  have  been  content  to  advance  cautiously,  avoiding 
the  ^  falsehood  of  extremes,'  and  framing  such  a  scheme  as  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  more  timid  amongst  them,  while  it  would  satisfy 
the  present  cravings  of  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  more  advanced  adherents. 
As  they  have  felt  their  way  so  carefully,  so  we  hope  that  they  will 
give  their  scheme  sufficient  time  to  develop  itself,  and  recommence 
their  work  of  reformation  upon  the  solid  basis  of  their  first  structure. 
We  think,  too,  that  they  have  acted  wisely  in  repudiating  any  inter- 
ference with  betting  transactions,  the  extremely  insignificant  returns 
of  which  show  that  speculation  is  gradually  finding  its  proper  level 
after  a  somewhat  boisterous  period  of  agitation.     Racing  and  betting 
may  claim  inseparable  interests,  but  their  very  identity  of  existence 
renders  it  a  necessity  that  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  one  shall  also 
directly  afFect  the  well-being  of  the  other. 

Amphion. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Since  the  last  ink  was  wet  on  our  pen,  and  the  devil  bore  away  the 
final  copy  of  our  Oxfordshire  number,  and  we,  with  a  sense  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  hard-earned  ease  and  rest  that  was  come  at  last,  dropped 
quietly  to  sleep  in  our  easy  chair  to  dream  of  Heythrop  walls,  Bicester 
doubles,  hard-riding  undergraduates,  and  enn^d  innkeepers  mixed  up 
in  chaotic  confusion,  many  trials  and  vicissitudes  have  befallen  us. 
We  have  been  snowed  in  and  frozen  out ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  been 
snowed  up  in  dull  country  quarters  and  frozen  out  of  the  hunting-, 
field ;  we  have  passed  through  the  health-trying  ordeal  of  Christmas, 
New  Year's  Day,  and  TwelfiEh  Day  festivities,  and  received  polite  atten- 
tion enough  from  our  tradesmen  to  overturn  a  hr  stronger  mind  and 
dieestion  than  Nature  has  endowed  us  withal.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  interests  of  our  readers  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  many 
and  often  have  been  our  journeys  to  the  snug  parlour  so  often  men- 
tioned, that  we  might  sit  at  the  feet  of  our  sporting  Gamaliel  and  gather 
knowledge  of  countries  and  men.  Having  run  through  the  principal 
grass  countries,  where  to  turn  for  our  next  subject  became  a  matter 
of  consideration,  and  many  were  the  debates  on  the  merits  of  various 
countries,  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

^  I  am  for  Lincolnshire,*  said  our  friend,  ^  and  these  are  my  reasons. 
^  Within  its  bounds  are  two  of  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most  cele- 
'  brated  packs  of  hounds  in  the  world,  the  Brocklesby  and  Belvoir, 
'  while  the  Burton  is  scarcely  le^s  renowned,  and  to  these  you  may 
^  add  another,  the  South  Wold.  Moreover,  Lincolnshire  has  always 
^  been  noted  for  its  sportsmen,  and  especially  for  its  sporting  race  of 
'  farmers.* 

'  It's  nearly  all  plough,'  we  rejoined,  still  hankering  for  a  country  of 
our  proposal,  merely  because  it  was  proposed  by  ourselves. 

'  No  matter,  plough  or  grass,  it  is  the  cradle  of  the  foxhound, 

*  and  for  horses,  what  county  has  produced  more  cross-country  cracks 
'  from  Gaylad  to  Creole  ?  while  Emperor  the  Second,  Emperor  the 
'  Third,  last  year's  National  Hunt  winner,  and   Primrose,  if  not 

*  actually  bred  there,  have  all  been  schooled  across  its  spreading 
^  fields.     Take  it  all  in  all,  for  men,  hounds,  and  horses,  show  me 

*  its  superior  if  you  can.' 

*  Lincolnshire  let  it  be  then,'  we  replied.     *  With  which  country 

*  would  you  commence  ?' 

*  Witn  the  Duke  of  Rutland's,  as  you  hang  so  to  the  grass,  that 

*  being  the  nearest  to  the  crack  countries,  and,  in  fact,  having  several 

*  meets  in  Leicestershire,  such  as  Waltham,  Croxton  Park,  Goadby, 

*  Saltby,  the  Three  Queens,  and  other  places ;  thev  also  draw  Piper's 
^  Hole,  Holwell  Mouth,  Melton  Spinny,  and  Burgages  Cover,  all  in 

*  Leicestershire,  just  within  the  borders  of  which  county  the  Castle  • 
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*  itself  stands,  though  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  and  the 

*  Belvoir  Vale  is  in  Lincolnshire.' 

'  I  have  been  told  it  is  principally  light  plough  ;  is  that  correct  ?' 

'  Of  certain  parts,  what  in  Lincolnshire  parlance  is  called  the  heath 
countries.      These  consist  of  large  arable  fields  divided   by  thorn 
fences,  not  particularly  high,  but  some  of  them  very  stiff,  so  that 
they  will  throw  a  horse  over  if  he  attempts  to  go  through  them. 
There  are  few  ditches  in  these  parts,  but  stone  walls  are  occasionaUy 
met  with,  more  especially  about  Cranwell,  adjoining  the  Burton 
side  of  the  country.     The  favourite  Three  Queens  meet  is  situated 
in  one  of  these  light  parts,  about  six  miles  on  the  Melton  side  of 
Grantham.     Weever's  Lodge,  on  the  other  side,  is  a  very  crack 
meet,  as  is  Newton  Toll  Bar,  the  country  drawn  from  the  two 
being  almost  identical.     These  lay  away  in  the  direction  of  Sleaford, 
and  more  towards  the  fens  that  border  that  side  of  the  country. 
As  you  approach  them  the  fencing  is  very  stiff  and  the  land  heavy, 
and  intersected  by  wide  drains,  which  take  a  great  deal  of  getting 
over.  The  vale  itself  is  principally  plough,  and  divided  by  large  stake 
and  bound  fences  and  wide  ditches,  ancT  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
countries  in  England  to  cross.     Stubton  is  a  fiimous  covert  here, 
and  has  given  them  more  good  runs  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the 
hunt,  one  &mous  run  being  to  Sleaford,  where  they  killed,  and  on 
another  occasion  they  penetrated  a  long  distance  into  the  Burton 
country.     A  well-known  hard  rider  from  Melton  will  not  go  down 
into  the  ploughs  of  the  Vale,  but  has  been  seen  to  sit  on  the  high 
ground  above,  watching  until  the  hounds  came  up  on  to  the  grass 
ere  he  would  join  them.     Once  on  the  turf  no  one  went  harder. 
A  capital  anecdote  is  told  of  a  man  who  had  been  hunting  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  brought  his  horses  down  to  have  a  look  at  the 
Duke's  for  a  change.     He   was  continually  complaining   that  he 
could  find  nothing  to  ride  over,  while  the  Belvoir  men  chaffingly 
told  him  to  bide  his  time.     It  so  happened  that  they  one  day  ran 
into  the  Vale,  and  this  man  alone  rode  into  a  field,  which,  possibly 
from  knowing  the  nature  of  the  fence,  the  others  avoided.     The 
^  hounds  checked  just  beyond,  so  that  all  had  ample  time  to  watch 
his  movements.     He  rode  all  round  the  field,  but  finding  no  place 
which  he  considered  practicable,  made  his  exit  at  the  same  gate  by 
which  he  entered.     He  was  so  chagrined  at  the  laughter  which 
greeted  him  that  he  immediately  took  his  departure,  and  was  seen 
no  more.      The  River  Brant  constitutes  a  formidable  obstacle  on 
this  side,  and  has  engulfed  many  a  good  man  and  horse.     Colonel 
Fane,  of  Fulbeck,  is  said  to  have  been  married,  dropped  in  with  the 
hounds  afterwards  near  Stubton,  got  a  good  ducking  in  the  Brant, 
and  started  for  India  all  in  one  day.' 

'  Not  a  bad  day's  work.' 

'  By  no  means.     Another  good  story  is  told  of  the  Brant.     A 

*  very  hard  rider  got  well  away  from  Stubton  with  hounds  going 

*  merrily,  and  taking  a  line  of  his  own,  was  much  annoyed  at  being 
'  followed  over  fence  after  fence  by  a  young  fellow  on  a  cob,  so  closely 
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as  all  but  to  jump  into  his  pocket.  At  length  they  came  to  the 
Brant,  with  a  fence  on  the  rising  side,  which  (being  determined  to  get 
rid  of  his  follower)  he  charged  and  got  well  over.  The  cob,  quite 
unprepared  for  such  a  leap,  went  plump  into  the  middle  of  it.  The 
leader,  cooUv  looking  over  his  shoulder,  said,  "  D — n  you,  you've 
'^  got  it  at  fast,  have  you  ?"  and  left  him  to  extricate  himselr  as  he 
could.  After  all,  no  doubt  the  Duke's  best  country  is  on  the 
Leicestershire  side.' 

*'  I  think  you  said  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  was  a  very  old  pack  ?' 

*•  I  did  so.  It  runs  back  into  the  days  ere  records  of  such  things 
were  kept,  consequently  it  is  difficult  to  say  of  how  long  standing 
the  pack  may  be,  or  whether  it  was  originally  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  stag  or  hare,  as  was  most  prooably  the  case,  or  got 
together  about  the  time  fox-hunting  became  the  fashion.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  owners  of  Belvoir  Castle  early  displayed  sport- 
ing proclivities,  for  James  I.  visited  there  on  a  hunting  excursion, 
when  he  pursued  bagged  hares  and  train  scents  on  one  of  his 
journeys  to  Scotland  ;  and  in  later  vears  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
owned  the  celebrated  mare  Bonny  Black,  a  grand-daughter  of  the 
Byerley  Turk,  and  the  best  mare  of  her  day ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  men  were  principally  mounted  on  home-bred  nags 
by  Asparagus  and  Jupiter,  these  sires  being  followed  by  Old  Home 
and  Sir  Harry  Dimsdale.  The  vale  was  then  all  unenclosed,  and 
the  woods  round  Belvoir  full  of  deer.  No  wonder  a  king  should 
visit  Belvoir,  for  it's  a  kingly  place,  and  the  view  from  it  surpasses 
anything  in  England,  not  even  excepting  Windsor  Castle  itself. 
It  is  a  perfect  panorama,  and  extends  from  Grantham  over  the 
whole  of  the  vale,  and  far  into  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Leicester, 
and  Nottingham.  The  kennels  also,  situated  below  it,  are  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  replete  with  every  comfort  for  their  inmates. 
A  wide  passage  in  the  form  of  a  cross  runs  through  them  both 
ways,  divided  by  gates,  and  large  curtains  to  cut  off  the  draught, 
and  forms  a  capital  place  for  inspecting  hounds  in  bad  weatner. 
On  each  side  of  it  are  the  various  lodging-rooms,  boiling-house, 
and  feeding-room,  and  at  the  end  a  green-yard,  into  which  the 
hounds  can  be  turned  at  need;  while  the  huntsman's  house  and 
whips'  rooms  are  close  at  hand.' 

'  I  suppose  the  Dukes  of  Rutland  have  been  uninterruptedly 
masters  of  these  hounds  since  they  were  established  ?' 

'  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  during  the  Duke's 
minority.  Lord  G.  Cavendish,  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  Sir  Camaby  Haggerstone,  were  for  some  time  masters.  Then 
came  Mr.  Perceval,  Mother  of  Mr.  Perceval  who  was  shot  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  fine  sportsman  of  the  old  school, 
and  lived  at  Croxton  Park,  where  the  hounds  then  stood.  He  after- 
wards moved  to  Willoughby  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Ancaster.  A 
party  one  day  returning  from  hunting,  amongst  whom  was  a 
stranger,  passed  within  sight  of  his  house,  when  the  latter  asked  who 
lived  there,  and  was  told  Old  Perceval,     "  I  don't  see  any  smoke," 
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he  remarked ;  and  received  the  reply,  '^  that  Perceval's  cat  had  just 
^^  kittened  in  the  kitchen  chimney."  Woods  is  the  first  huntsman 
here  of  which  we  have  any  record  ;  he  was  a  Hampshire  man,  and 
hunted  the  New  Forest  in  Major  Gilbert's  time,  and  preceded 
Newman,  who  hunted  them  from  1791  to  1805,  and  a  man  named 
Fox  whipped  in  to  him. 

'The  Duke  took  them  himself  in  1799  or  1800 ;  and  from  that 
time  until    1829,  when  Lord  Forester  became  master,  a  regular 
record  of  the  runs  was  kept,  by  the  huntsman  during  cub-hunting, 
and    one  of  the  family  during  the  season ;   these  were  afterwards 
printed. 
'  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  pack  must  have  been  established 
as  early  as  1730  ;  and  a  regular  list  of  the  hounds,  with  their  date 
of  entry  and  pedigree,  is  now  extant  at  the  kennels  from  1756,  with 
the  exception  of  an  interval  of  a  few  years.     This  is  principally  due 
to  the   research  of  the  late  Will  Goodall,  who  collected  it  from 
old  documents  and  papers.     "  Gentleman  Shaw,"  from  Sir  Thomas 
Mostyn's,  succeeded  Newman,  and  was   noted  for  his  courteous 
conduct   and  gentlemanlike  behaviour  in  the  field,  as  well  as  his 
fine  horsemanship.    He  retained  the  horn  until  18 16,  when  Goosey, 
who  had   been   entered   in    1794,  was   promoted    to   the  vacant 
post,   and   carried   the   horn   until    1842,  being   forty-eight  years 
connected  with  the  Belvoir  hounds.     Goosey  was  a  powerful  horse- 
man, and  could  lift  his  horse  over  any  fence ;  report  says  he  was  a 
steady,  sober  man,  but  could  make  a  bottle  of  brandy  a  marine  at 
the  Belvoir  Inn,  when  the  day's  work  was  over,  without  being 
any  the  worse  for  it.     In  the  field  he  had  the  decision  of  George 
Beers  and  the  blandness  and  urbanity  of  Sebright,  and  managed  his 
large  fields  wonderfully,  was  a  capital  judge  of  hound  breeding, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Forester,  who  acted  as  master 
for  twenty-seven   seasons,  and  was  a  great  stickler  for  truth  of 
symmetry,  and  never  would  have  a  hound  put  forward  that  was 
not  perfect  in  his  legs  and  feet,  they  raised  the  pack  to  a  higher 
standard  than  it  had  ever  reached   before;  only  three  times  have 
drafts  from  other  kennels  been  admitted  to  Belvoir,  viz.:  1798, 
fifteen  couple  from  Lord  Carlisle;    18 10,  ten   couple   from  Mr. 
Templar;    18 17,  seven  couple  from  Mr.  Pelham.     Their  earliest 
crosses  were  with  the  Brocklesby — Lord  Monson's — from  whence 
the  rich  black   and   tan   came,  and   Mr.   Meynell's;    and  about 
1844-5  they  dipped  somewhat  deeply  into  the  Badminton  blood. 
Lord   Lonsdale,   Mr.  Osbaldeston,   Sir   Tatton  Sykes,  and  other 
celebrated  packs  were  also  ransacked  for  the  best  blood  they  could 
produce  ;  but  Goosey,  from  things  he  knew  about  them,  but  which 
he  refused  to  reveal,  seldom  used  the  Grove  dogs.      His  successor, 
Will  Goodall,  did  not  share  in  this  prejudice,  if  such  it  was,  and 
went  freely  to  Mr.  Foljambe's  blood.     With  Thomas  Flint  he  had 
turned  the  hounds  to  Goosey,  and  was  a  son  of  old  Stephen  Goodall. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  hit  was  when  he  got  Rallywood   from  WiD 
Smith  in  exchange  for  Ragland  in  1850  ;  and  he  describes  him  as  "a 
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^^  beautiful  little  short-l^ged  dog,  exceedingly  light  of  bone,  but  with 
beautiful  legs  and  feet ,"  besides  noting  in  his  memorandum-book  that 
he  was  one  of  the  best-bred  hounds  in  the  Brocklesby  kennel,  and 
that  Rosebud,  his  dam,  worked  up  until  she  was  ten  years  old,  and 
"was  never  known   to   do  anything  wrong:    they  are  perfection 
"  in  their  work,  and  everlasting."     Even  now,  twenty  years  later, 
Gillard  swears   by  the  goodness  of  the  Rallywood  sort;   so  that 
Will   showed   rare  judgment   in   using  this   dog,  even  if  he  was 
"  exceedingly  light  of  bone."     To  return.      Lord  or  Mr.  George 
Forester  was,  besides  being  as  fine  a  judge  of  a  hound  as  any  man 
in  England,  one  of  the  best  horsemen  that  ever  rode  across  Leicester- 
shire ;   and  in  Grant's  picture  of  the   ^  Melton  Breakfast '   he  is 
represented  standing  with  his  back  to   the  fire.      Lord  Forester 
fancied  a  short-legged   horse,  with  great   blood,  rather   than   the 
regular  Leicestershire  sort.     He  retired  in  1859,  ^^^  ^^^  same  year 
saw  poor  Will  laid  imder  that  turf  he  so  fondly  loved  to  cross. 
George  Shepherd  and  James  Cooper,  who  succeeded  him  at  Belvoir, 
were  his  whips.    Men  going  well  in  early  days  were  Mr.  Willerton 
of  Swineshead,  on  Freeman,  who  was  oftentimes  the  only  horse 
left  with  the  hounds,  Mr.  Handby  of  Culverthorpe,  Mr.  Turnor, 
who  was  devoted  to  hunting.  Sir  James  Musgrave,  who  was  a  very 
hard  man.  Sir  Montague  Cholmley  of  Easton,  Parson  Howson  of 
B  rough  ton,  a  veritable  wonder,  and  Lord  Manners ;  while  the  Melton 
division  were  often  to  be  found  at  the  covert  side ;  and  Paddy  Maher, 
who  rode  horses  of  all  sorts — underbred-looking  things  which  in 
other  hands  would  have  tired  in  no  time ;  once  on  the  grey  Irish 
thoroughbred    horse  called    Erin,  that  Mr.  Smith  considered   the 
stoutest  horse  in  Leicestershire,  he  jumped  the  dry  lock  of  a  canal  in 
the  Belvoir  country.    It  was  by  no  means  his  wish,  however,  as  Erin 
had  run  away  with  him.     He  only  stood  15  hands  i  inch  in  height. 
Assheton  Smith  one  day  in  this  country  got   through  a  hole  in 
a  fence  under  a  tree  through  his  horse's  cleverness,  and  stopped  the 
whole  field,  including  Lord  Elcho  on  Rob  Gill,  who  made  most 
desperate  efforts  to  accomplish  it,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
^  The  present  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  dislikes  nothing  so  much  as 
to  see  a  fox  mobbed  or  killed  unfairly,  goes  very  hard  when  hounds 
run,  but  is  unfortunate  in  fells ;    and  I  suppose  a  more  desperate 
horseman  than  Cooper,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  under  Walker, 
with  the  Fife,  was  never  seen.      Shepherd  turned  them  to  him 
when  he  took  the  horn,  and  Nimrod  Long,  now  with  Brocklesby, 
came  from  the  Hon.  Mark  RoUe  as  second  whip. 
'  Mr.  Frank  Gordon  was  then  going  there,  and  his  brother,  whom 
very  few  could  beat.     Also  Mr.  Hardy,  the  banker,  of  Grantham, 
and  Mr.  Bruxner,  at  the  George,  who  is  now  at  Buckingham, 
Mr.  Banks  Wright,  a  beautiful  rider,  and  Mr.  Burbage  of  Thorpe 
Arnold,  whose  brother  for  many  years  kept  the  George  at  Melton. 
He  is  a  capital  sportsman,  and  has  made  a  cover  on  his  farm  that 
always  holds  a  fox,  and  often  gives  them  a  spin  over  high  Leicester- 
shire.   For  many  years  he  rode  a  grey  horse  bought  by  Mr.  Paddison 
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at  Tattersall's  for  little  money,  that,  although  a  very  plain  one, 
could  beat  almost  any  one.  Report  says  he  came  out  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  was  there  known  as  the  Warwickshire  Wonder. 

*  Then  there  was  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote,  generally  well  mounted 
on  a  quick,  bold,  generous  sort  of  horse,  Mr.  Letchford  of  Bottes- 
ford,  called  the  Wood  Demon,  Mr.  Brooke  Turnor  of  Ponton,  a 
capital  judge  of  hunting.  Colonel  Reeves  of  Leadenham  was  perhaps 
more  of  a  horse  breeder  than  a  rider,  Mr.  Welby  of  Barrowby,  the 
laureate  of  the  hunt.  Captain  Hardy,  and  in  later  years  Sir  F.  Grant, 
who  hunted  from  Melton,  and  was  often  staying  at  the  Castle,  Mr. 
Gaskell  of  Somerby,  a  very  hard  man,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lowther, 
one  of  the  finest  sportsmen  in  the  world,  who  always  went  to  the 
front  without  any  fuss,  Mr.  Henry  Lowther,  the  present  master 
of  the  Cottesmore,  Major  Paynter,  the  late  Sir  John  Thorold,  a 
great  man  over  the  mahogany,  and  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
coffee-house  part  of  hunting  ;  nor  must  I  forget  Mr.  Commissioner 
Fane,  who  would  come  from  town  in  the  morning  to  hunt  with 
them,  and  although  nearly  blind  turned  at  nothing.  A  fall  he  got 
from  his  brown  horse  Dieppe  into  the  Coston  Brook  was  made 
the  subject  of  an  amusing  ballad,  called  ^'A  Legende  of  Merrie 
Croxton." 

'  Gillard,  who  now  hunts  the  hounds,  came  as  whip  in  i860,  and 
went  to  Mr.  Musters  in  1867,  where  he  stayed  until  that  gentleman 

gve  up  the  Quorn  in   1870,  when  he  came  as  huntsman  to  the 
uke.     His  whips  are  Goodall,  son  of  poor  Will,  John  Carter,  and 
Tom  Chambers. 

'  The  men  now  going  well  are  Mr.  George  Drummond,  who  for 
many  years  has  had  a  large  stud  at  Grantham,  Mr.  Micklewhaite, 
as  hard  a  man  as  was  ever  seen,  and,  it  is  said,  would  any  day 
rather  have  a  fall  than  his  breakfast.  He  is,  or  rather  was,  a  sailor, 
and  once  having  got  his  horse  hopelessly  on  his  back  in  a  ditch,  was 
heard  to  remark,  as  he  tugged  at  the  bridle  without  moving  him,  that 

it  was  worse  than  hauling  those  d d  ropes  on  board  ship.     When 

he  used  to  hunt  with  the  Pytchley  he  rode  in  the  most  fearless 
manner,  and  used  to  pick  out  all  the  places  likely  to  break  his  neck. 
Parson  Howson  is  still  going  bold  as  ever,  although  over  fourscore 
years ;  and  not  long  ago,  seeing  a  popular  but  somewhat  heavy  young 
M.F.H.  pull  out  a  big  sandwich-case  in  the  field,  said,  *'Why, 

"  Harry,  you  are  trying  to  rival  M ,  and  ride  eighteen  stone  as 

"  soon  as  you  can."  He  himself  vet  delights  in  riding  a  yoimg  one, 
and  thinks  no  more  of  a  fall  than  a  boy  of  sixteen  would  do. 
Amongst  those  who  come  from  Melton  are  Lord  Wilton  of  Egerton 
Lodge,  who  really  goes  as  well  as  ever,  so  nice  and  straight.  Lord 
Grey  de  Wilton,  Lord  Royston,  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  and  his 
brother.  Captain  Johnstone,  Captain  Boyce,  Mr.  Westley  Richards, 
who  buys  a  great  many  young  horses.  Air.  Gilmour,  Mr.  Coventry, 
and  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  Behrens,  from  Newport  Lodge.  Other 
regulars  are  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote  of  Aswarby,  Sir  John  Thorold 
of  Syston   Park,   Lord   Brownlow,  of  Belton    Park,   Mr.    Cecil 
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Thorold  of  Boothby,  Captain  Cholmeley  of  Easton  Hall,  Mr. 
Turnor  of  Stoke  Rochford,  Mr.  Brooke  Turnor  of  Ponton  Hall,  Mr. 
W.  Welbv,  M.P., of  Newton  Folkingham,  Captain  Welby  ofDenton, 
Mr.  T.  Earle  Welby  of  Grantham,  Colonel  Reeve  of  Leadenham, 
Colonel  Fane  of  Fulbeck,  Colonel  Packe  of  Caythorpe,  who  never 
has  his  horses  clipped  or  singed,  Captain  LongstafFe  of  Grantham, 
Rev.  Newcombe  Boothby,  Mrs.  Francklin  of  Fulbeck  also  rides 
very  hard  and  straight.  The  following  farmers  are  all  good  men  and 
true :  Mr.  Bland  of  Flawborough,  a  first-rate  rider,  Mr.  Newark, 
Mr.  W.  Pinder,  Bannily  Lodge,  Mr.  Sills  of  Casthorpe,  Mr.  King 
of  Culverthorpe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Walcot,  Mr.  Bayley  of  Bruthorpe, 
Mr.  Colman  of  Long  Clawson,  Mr.  Park  of  Scragglethorpe.' 
'  Good,'  said  we.  '  What  shall  we  say  about  the  Burton  ?  Is  it 
as  ancient  a  country  as  the  other  ?* 

'  I  can  go  no  farther  back  than  1780,  when  the  third  Lord  Monson 
hunted  the  country,  with  Evans  as  huntsman  and  Tom  Barnes  to 
turn  them  to  him,  with  James  Wilson,  afterwards  with  Sir  Richard 
Sutton  many  years,  as  second  whip.  These  hounds,  even  at  that 
time,  were  of  celebrity  enough  for  Crier  to  be  admitted  as  a  sire 
in  Lord  Yarborough's  kennel.  His  lordship  hunted  the  country 
until  1 8 10,  when  he  sold  his  hounds  to  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  who 
commenced  his  career  as  a  master  of  hounds  in  the  Burton  country, 
for  800  guineas.  They  are  said  to  have  been  not  very  level,  but 
uncommonly  stout  and  of  a  beautiful  black,  white,  and  tan  colour. 
Osbaldeston  lived  at  the  Palace  at  Lincoln,  and  had  some  of  the 
South  Wold  woodlands,  as  well  as  the  Burton  country  proper. 
He  hunted  the  hounds  himself  during  the  five  years  he  was  master, 
and  showed  first-rate  sport.  He  was  assisted  by  Captain  John 
White,  known  at  Melton  as  the  Light  Manchester,  in  contradiction 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Maxse,  who  was  called  the  Heavy  Bristol.  On 
giving  up,  Osbaldeston  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Assheton  Smith — 
the  Tom  Smith,  as  he  was  generally  called  —  who  vacated  the 
Quorn  country,  and  took  the  Burton,  where  many  of  his  Melton 
friends  foUowc^d  him,  as  they  felt  sure  of  sport  while  he  carried  the 
horn.  The  drains  of  Lincolnshire,  however,  soon  tired  them,  and 
we  read  in  his  life  that  sixteen  Meltonians  were  floundering  about 
in  one  large  place  called  the  Tylla.  Smith  got  in,  but  out  on  the 
right  side,  and  was  the  only  man  who  did.  Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir 
Harry  Goodricke  were  the  only  ones  who  stuck  to  him  for  the 
season.  He  was  master  eight  years,  and  showed  sport,  as  he  did 
wherever  he  went.' 
'  Did  he  not  buy  John  Warde's  hounds  about  this  time  ?' 
^  I  never  heard  that  he  did  so ;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  his  blood 
^  then,  and  used  the  sort  fi-eely,  although  he  had  formerly  ridiculed 
'  them.  The  report  of  his  having  bought  the  pack  might  arise  from 
^  his  taking  some  few  couple  into  Lincolnshire  with  him,  which  he  did. 
'  In  1822  he  sold  the  whole  establishment  to  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  and 
'  had  no  more  hounds  until  he  established  his  pack  at  Tedworth. 
^  Sir  Richard  was  a  very  fine  horseman,  and,  like  Tom  Smith,  rode 
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^  slow  at  his  fences,  and  went  very  straight.  He  did  not  like  water, 
'  but  went,  to  the  last,  well  and  always  like  a  sportsman.  His 
^  huntsman,  in  1825,  was  the  audacious  Jack  Shirly,  who,  when 
'  in  Mr.  Smith's  service,  rode  Gadsby,  then  an  innrm  horse,  full 
^  gallop  down  one  of  the  worst  fields  in  Leicestershire,  between 
'  Tilton  and  Somerby,  the  reins  flung  on  his  neck,  and  he  putting  a 
'  new  lash  to  his  whip,  having  an  open  clasp-knife  between  his  teeth 
^  at  the  time.  He  went  into  Lincolnshire  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  he 
'  would  often  amuse  the  field  when  hounds  were  running  slow  by 
'  calling  him  up  to  bore  a  hole  through  an  impenetrable  bullfinch. 
^  Sir  Richard,  however,  soon  took  the  horn  himself,  and  Shirly  con- 
^  tinued  with  him  as  kennel  huntsman.  About  1836  Will  Turpin 
*  came  as  whip.' 

^  Was  the  hunt  much  patronised  at  this  time  ?' 
'  Yes,  many  good  men  were  going ;  amongst  them :  Mr.  Hutton 
of  Great  Burton,  Mr.  Banks  Wright,  who  stayed  with  Sir  Richard, 
Mr.  Gaskill,  who  lived  at  the  White  Hart,  Lincoln,  and  for  forty- 
four  years  hunted  on  an  average  eighty-three  days  every  season, 
and  several  years  went  out  a  hundred  and  twenty  times.  Mr. 
Howson,  the  Rev.  John  King  of  Ashby-de-la-Launde  also  had 
some  very  good  horses,  for  which  he  would  give  any  money,  who 
said  he  rode  hard  latterly  on  principle.  He  was  a  first-rate  preserver 
of  foxes,  and  a  great  friend  of  Lord  Henry  Bentinck.  Mr.  Fol- 
jambe,  occasionally.  Lord  Galway,  Colonel  Dundas  of  Bloxam, 
a  nice  rider.  Bob  Sutton,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Richard's,  and  Mr. 
Hussey,  a  hard-riding  Irishman,  were  also  often  there  during  Sir 
Richard's  reign.  Mr.  George  F.  Heanage  of  Hainton,  in  the  oouth 
Wold  country,  and  Mr.  Pell  of  Tupholme,  were  there,  and  Squire 
Chaplin  of  Blankney,  imcle  to  the  present  master,  a  very  heavy 
man,  who  wore  very  peculiar  tops,  and  had  big  bony  horses,  like 
old  John  Warde's,  which  stood  at  Lincoln.  And  Mr.  Bacon 
of  Thonock  then  went  as  well  as  anybody,  and  on  moderate 
horses.' 

^  Mr.  Assheton  Smith  revisited  his  old  countries,  the  Quom  and 
Burton,  about  this  time,  did  he  not  ?' 

'  Yes ;  he  took  a  pack  of  hounds  with  horses  and  men  from  Ted- 
worth  to  Leicestershire  and  Lincolnshire  in  1839  or  1840,  and  even 
then  was  noticed  for  the  way  he  crossed  the  drains  in  the  latter 
country.  Sir  Richard  also  invited  Mr.  Harvey  Combe  to  bring  his 
pack ;  but  madness  unfortunately  broke  out  in  the  kennel,  and  they 
lost  eight  couple  and  a  half,  and  could  not  hunt.  In  one  season  Sir 
Richard  found  173  brace,  killed  47  brace  of  foxes,  and  ran  12  brace 
to  ground.' 

^  I  hear  the  country  has  been  much  altered  since  that  time.' 
^  It  has.  Cutting  the  big  main  drain  through  it  and  Langdon 
^  Wood  changed  it  much ;  but  the  plough  has  done  more,  and  what 
^  was  at  one  time  principally  grass  has  now  become  almost  entirely  a 
^  plough  country.  Lord  Ducie  succeeded  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  out 
*•  retained  the  mastership  for  a  very  short  period,  when  he  was  in 
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'  turn  succeeded  by  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  in   1842,  who  bought 

'  some  of  Lord  Ducie's  hounds/ 

^  Hold  !     Did  not  Mr.  Foljambe  at  one  time  have  the  Burton  ?' 
*  Never.    He  managed  them  for  a  time  when  Sir  Richard  Sutton  was 

^  laid  up  with  a  broken  thigh  from  a  fall,  about  1826,  but  he  was  never 

^  really  master.     Dick  Burton  was  huntsman,  or  kennel  huntsman,  to 

*  Lord  Henry  in  1843,  ^^^  '^^  ^^  ^859,  and  returned  to  Yew  Tree 
'  Cottage,at  Quorn,  where  he  died.  In  1855  David  Edwards  carried  the 
'  horn,  and  the  next  year  Simpson,  for  a  very  short  period.  Jack  Jones 
'  and  Tom   Powell  followed  each  for  one  year,  and  in   1859  Harry 

*  Sebright.  In  1861  we  find  John  Jones,  in  1862  George  Beers,  from 
'  Lord  Southampton,  and  in  1863,  Ben  Goddard,  from  Mr.  Drake. 
'  The  next  year  Lord  Henry  resigned  the  mastership  to  Lord 
^  Doneraile,  whose  men  were,  Goddard  huntsman,  and  Charles 
'  Hawtin  first  whip.' 

^  Lord  Henry  was  a  most  patient  man  with  hounds,  was  he  not  ?' 
'  Very  much  so.  He  liked  to  see  them  do  their  own  work  ;  and  a 
story  is  told  of  him,  that  when  the  hounds  were  at  Wellingore  a  man 
viewed  the  fox,  and  tried  to  hoUoa  them  on  to  a  short  cut.  His 
lordship  rode  up  and  asked,  "  Are  you  the  master  of  the  hounds  ?" 
"  Are  you  the  huntsman  ?"  "  No,  my  lord."  "  Then  hold  your 
"  d-=-d  row.  It's  rat-catching,  rat-catching,  not  fox-hunting." 
Sir  Edward  Brackenbury,  an  old  Peninsular  officer,  who  was  a 
heavy  man,  and  did  not  ride  hard,  once  paid  him  rather  a  negative 
compliment  after  seeing  a  run  and  a  fox  killed.  He  said,  '^  My 
"  lord,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  capital  day's  sport  I  have  hacl. 
"  Yours  are  the  only  hounds  with  which  I  ever  see  a  fox  killed." 
Lord  Henry  lived  in  Lincoln,  and  had  always  a  large  stud  of  horses 
at  Monk  Lane,  a  few  miles  out.  In  1859  ^^  ^^^  sixty,  and  pnce 
never  stopped  him  when  anything  good  was  in  the  market. 
Although  an  elderly  man,  he  still  went  well ;  and  only  a  few  years 
ago — ^three  or  four: — I  saw  his  horse  fall  back  on  him  when  trying 
to  rise  the  bank  after  fording  a  river  in  the  country.  Although 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  the  day  a  bitterly  cold  one,  he  stayed 
out  to  the  last,  and  saw  the  finish  of  the  run.  An  answer  he  once 
gave  a  farmer  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  The  aforesaid  farmer 
lived  in  an  old  house  where  there  was  a  bed  in  which  tradition 
said  Cardinal  Wolsey  died,  which  of  course  was  regarded  as  a 
curiosity.  It  chanced  the  fox  was  killed  close  to  this  house — 
I  believe  in  the  outbuildings — and  the  farmer  hospitably  brought 
forth  some  sherry,  and,  as  his  lordship  was  a  stranger,  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  see  the  bed.  '^  I  don't  care  much  about  beds," 
"was  the  rejoinder;  *' but  if  you  have  a  clever  young  horse.  111 
"  look  at  him." 

^  Lord  Doneraile  only  held  the  reins  two  seasons,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  of  Blankney,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chaplin  of  Ryall.  On  his  accession  to  office,  Ben  Goddard 
having  become  kennel  huntsman,  and  being  incapacitated  by  illness 
from  active  duties  in  the  field,  Charles  Hawtin,  a  son  of  the  New 
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^  Forest  Hawtin,  was  promoted  to  the  horn,  and  has  most  ably  held 
*•  the  post  ever  since.  Being  a  fine  horseman,  he  is  always  there  or 
^  thereabouts,  and  as  he  has  taken  to  Lord  Henry's  maxims,  and  lets 
'  his  hounds  hunt  their  fox  instead  of  trying  to  gallop  him  to  death, 
*  he  has  shown  first-rate  sport.  Henry  D^wkins  and  WiDiam  Hawtin 
^  now  turn  the  hounds  to  him.' 

'  Mr.  Chaplin  is  spoken  of  as  a  fine  horseman/ 
'  Yes,  and  more  than  that,  he  is  a  good  sportsman  ^  he  rides  very 
quietly,  but  when  moimted  on  such  nags  as  his  grand  old  chesnut 
Emperor  the  First — at  one  time  considered  the  best  weight-carrier 
in  England,  and  for  whom,  report  says,  he  refused  a  thousand  gui- 
neas— ^and  some  of  his  other  cracks,  be  the  country  what  it  may, 
nothing  will  stop  him,  albeit  he  comes  somewhat  heavily  to  scale. 
At  one  time  he  made  eight  days  a  week,  and  took  the  horn  him- 
self, but  since  he  has  epne  into  collar  as  M.P,  the  hunting  days 
have  been  curtailed.  In  the  steeplechase  world  he  has  also  dis- 
tinguished himself,  not  by  effecting  a  grand  coup,  as  is  now  too 
much  the  fiishion,  but  by  winning  the  most  sporting  race  of  the 
year,  the  Grand  National  Hunt  Steeplechase,  three  times — first  at 
Wetherby  with  Emperor  the  Second ;  then  at  Bedford  with  his 
own  brother  Emperor  the  Third,  who  was  schooled  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Chaplin ;  and  last  year  over  the  Cottenham  Pastures  witn  Scheidam, 
bred  by  Mr.  Blenkiron.  I  need  not  add  that  under  his  rigime  the 
men  are  mounted  in  first-rate  style.' 

*  Now,  with  regard  to  the  country,  do  you  rank  it  as  a  high-class  one  ?' 
'  Certainly ;  although,  as  I  have  previously  said,  not  nearly  so  good 
as  it  was,  on  account  of  so  much  grass  land  being  now  under  the 
plough.  It  is  of  great  extent.  Between  Lincoln  and  Nottingham- 
shire is  a  large  chain  of  woodlands,  which  often  show  fine  runs,  and 
up  this  vale,  adjoining  the  Duke  of  Rutland's,  lie  the  celebrated 
Wellingore  and  Broughton  countries,  both  wonderfully  stiff,  and 
with  more  grass  than  is  to  be  found  in  manv  parts.  Broughton 
Top  covert  is  an  especial  favourite  with  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  he  never 
misses  it  when  he  wishes  to  give  a  stranger  of  consequence  an  idea 
of  what  the  Burton  country  really  is.  It  is  a  small  square  piece 
of  thorns,  very  difficult  to  draw,  hence  a  chosen  resort  of  the  foxes. 
The  Bottom  covert  is  more  hollow,  but  rarely  situated,  and  go 
how  you  will  from  it  you  can  scarcely  miss  the  grass.  Both  are 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Sutton,  and,  as  a  sporting  farmer  said  to 
me  not  long  ago,  hold  more  foxes  than  hares.  Another  favourite 
part  is  beyond  Burton  Hall,  where  the  Lawn  Meet  after  the  County 
Ball  always  takes  place,  and  where  Mr.  Sclater,  a  rare  judge  of  a 
horse,  ana  a  capital  friend  to  foxhunting,  has  one  of  the  finest 
coverts  ever  seen,  called  Carlton  Gorse,  made  by  him.  It  is  so  good 
that  Lord  Henry  designated  it  the  Model  Lodging  House;  the 
country  round  is  deep  and  stiff  enough  for  any  one,  and  the  dykes 
something  for  a  nervous  man  to  contemplate. 
^  Another  part  is  to  the  east  of  Lincoln,  where  there  is  a  chain 
'  of  coverts  called  the  Wragby  Woodlands,  from  which,  when  Osfaal- 
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deston  took  the  country  first,  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  make  a  fox 
break.  His  perseverance,  however,  aided,  it  has  been  whispered, 
by  scarcely  legitimate  means,  soon  moved  them.  He  stuck  to 
them  for  five  weeks  constantly,  despite  the  want  of  good  ridings, 
and  after  having  only  killed  a  brace,  and  driven  a  brace  into  hollow 
trees,  where  they  took  sanctuary,  as  there  were  no  earths,  he  at 
last  got  them  so  well  drilled  that  he  won  a  bet  fi'om  a  fiiend  that 
they  would  fly  on  hearing  either  his  horn  or  voice,  and  the  masks 
became  much  more  numerous  on  the  kennel  door.  Another 
favourite  covert  in  this  district  is  Holton,  a  nice  little  place,  that  has 
the  advantage  of  retaining  more  grass  land  round  it  than  most  of  the 
Burton  coverts.  On  the  Blankney  side  the  country  is  much  lighter, 
and  there  is  little  to  stop  either  hounds  or  horses  from  racing  across 
it  when  the  scent  serves.' 
'  Who  are  the  principal  men  in  the  present  day  ?'* 

*  Why,  we  have  the  master's  brothers.  Captain  Chaplin  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Chaplin,  both  good  men  and  true;  Lord  Folkestone,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  very  good  at  Cambridge  over  a  country, 
and  now  goes  as  straight  as  a  oird,  as  does  Lady  Folkestone ;  Colonel 
Amcotts  of  Hackthorn  Hall,  Mr.  Carnelly,  who  is  very  fond  of 
hunting,  Mr.  M.  Hutton  of  Gate  Burton,  Mr.  E.  Heneage  of 
Hainton,  Mr.  G.  Bland  of  Coleby  Hall,  Mr.  Edward  Paddison  of 
Ingleby,  a  very  straight  man  over  a  country,  Mr.  Pereira  Brown 
of  Glentworth  Hall,  and  Mr.  William  Nicholson  of  Grimble- 
thorpe,  who,  like  his  father  before  him,  is  hard  to  beat.  Also  Mr. 
Brockton,  owner  and  rider  of  Primrose. 

*  Before  quitting  the  Biirton,  I  must  tell  you  of  the  great  order 
Mr.  Chaplin  maintains  in  his  field,  where  noise  and  hallooing  are 
almost  unknown.  Nor  will  he  see  men  ride  heedlessly  across 
swedes,  tares,  or  other  crops  likely  to  take  injury  therefrom,  without 
stopping  them.  One  advantage  also  the  country  possesses  I  have 
failed  to  notice,  viz.,  there  are  no  blind  ditches ;  the  fields  are  all 
large,  and  the  fences,  if  big,  are  perfectly  fair,  so  that  a  horse  can 
see  what  he  is  doing.     Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Brocklesby.' 

*  With  pleasure ;  no  pack  could  interest  me  more  in  the  dis- 
cussion than  Lord  Yarboroi^h's,  and  I  long  to  hear  what  you  can 
tell  me  concerning  them.    When  do  their  records  first  commence  ?' 

*  In  17 13  we  get  the  first  notice  of  them,  when  the  following 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  Sir  John  Tyrwhitt,  of 
Stanfield,  Robert  Vyner,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Pelham,  Efsq.,  on  the 
20th  of  April :  "  It  is  agreed  that  the  foxhounds  now  kept  by  Sir 

John  Tyrwhitt,  and  the  hounds  now  kept  by  the  said  Mr.  Pelham, 
shall  be  joined  in  one  pack,  and  each  of  them — the  said  Sir  John 
Tyrwhitt,  Robert  Vyner,  and  Charles  Pelham — to  have  an  equal 
'*  share  and  interest  in  the  said  pack."  This  agreement  was  to  be 
in  force  for  five  years;  and  sixteen  couple  of  hounds  and  three 
horses  appears-  to  have  been  the  establishment.  From  that  time  we 
hear  nothing  more  about  them  until  we  come  on  the  list  of  puppies 
sent  to  walk  in  1746,  which  I  have  seen.' 
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^  From  the  document  you  speak  of,  the  keeping  hounds  purely  for 
'  foxhunting  must  be  of  earlier  date  than  I  supposed/ 

^  Yes ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  hounds  have  been  kept 
as  a  pack  in  the  Pelham  family  for  quite  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
Moreover,  the  Smith  family  have  hunted  them  for  almost  as  long  a 
period,  the  office  descending  from  father  to  son  without  any  inter- 
missions-one of  them.  Will  Smith,  beine  killed  by  a  fall  at  a 
trumpery  little  fence  in  the  year  1845  »  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  place  where  he 
fell  a  tablet  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Nainby  of  Barnetby-le-Wold, 
to  whose  house  he  was  taken  after  the  accident.  A  first-rate 
sportsman,  who  knew  Will  Smith  and  the  Brocklesby  country, 
thus  writes  concerning  him : — ^^  The  palmy  days  of  the  Brock- 
"  lesby  country  were  in  the  grandfather's  day  to  the  commence- 
^^  ment  of  the  late  Earl.  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  huntsman,  and  the 
^^  man  to  whom  the  hounds  owe  their  renown  and  their  &me. 
^'  He  was  an  excellent  servant  in  the  field  and  the  kennel. 
^'  Well  did  he  know  how  to  breed,  feed,  and  hunt  a  pack  of 
'^  hoimds.  He  was  a  person  highly  educated,  and  a  gentleman 
'^  in  manners,  a  good  horseman,  universally  liked,  rode  virell,  and 
^^  was  followed  for  years  by  the  finest  tenantry  in  England,  all 
^^  horsemen,  all  fox-preservers,  and  all  good  fellows."  In  18 16 
Lord  Yarborough  gave  up  the  hounds  to  his  son ;  and,  at  his  request, 
his  old  huntsman,  Thomas  Smith,  also  resigned  the  horn  to  his  son 
William,  who  for  the  last  two  seasons  had  generally  hunted  the 
hounds,  although  the  old  man  at  seventy-two  rode  as  hard  as  ever. 
On  this  occasion  his  lordship  presented  the  dd  man  with  a  hand- 
some silver  cup,  which  was  given  by  his  grandson  Master  Pelham, 
afterwards  second  Earl  of  Yarborough.' 

'  I  think  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  first  Lord  Yarborough  the  pack 
achieved  greatest  celebrity,  was  it  not  ?' 

^  Yes ;  always  famous,  at  that  time  it  became  still  more  so,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  maintained  their  place  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  packs  in  England. 

'  About  the  year  1832  the  Hon.  George  Pelham  took  a  part  of  the 
country  ;  but  it  is  now  again  united,  but  at  what  date  I  have  never 
heard.  The  late  Lord  Yarborough,  who  was  a  great  agriculturist, 
very  active  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  great  yachtsman,  died 
in  1862  ;  and  about  that  time  W.  Smith,  who  had  been  in  Ireland, 
resigned  the  post  of  huntsman,  after  its  being  in  the  family  for  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  took  a  &rm  on  the  estate; 
so  that  Lord  Yarborough,  who,  when  asked  where  he  got  such 
tenants  from,  replied  that  he  bred  them,  might  have  added  that  he 
bred  his  huntsmen  also.  Philip  Tocock,  from  the  Surrey  Union, 
held  the  post  a  very  short  time,  and  Tom  Smith,  who  resigned  from 
ill-health,  preceded  Nimrod  Long,  from  Mr.  Scratton's,  in  Essex, 
who  is  there  now,  and  has  well  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  pack. 
In  1863  a  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  Lady  Yarborough  by  the 
tenants  took  place,  the  committee  being  Mr.  Thomas  nrooks  of 
Croxby,   Mr.  W.  J.  Grayburn    of   A&lton,    who   was    always 
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Secretary  of  the  Brocklesby  Steeple  Chases,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Kirk- 
ham  of  Audleby.  Her  ladyship  was  painted  in  hunting  costume 
on  the  beautiful  gray  horse  Shamrock,  as  fine  a  hunter  as  man 
need  wish  to  see,  with  a  couple  of  hounds  by  her  side.  A  large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  were  present  on  the  occasion, 
besides  the  neighbours  and  tenants.' 

^  This  hunt  is  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Lincolnshire,  is  it 
not?' 

^  Yes ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea  and  the  River  Humber,  the  Burton 
and  the  South  Wold  country.  Lord  Galway's  joining  them  for  a 
little  space  on  the  east  side.' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  it  as  a  hunting  country  ?' 

^  For  a  plough  country  it  stands  decidedly  high,  and  all  that  part 
that  lays  on  the  wolds — the  greater  portion,  by-the-way— consists 
of  large  open  fields  that  hounds  can  race  across  at  a  great  pace ;  and 
the  fences  are  of  a  character  to  be  easily  negotiated ;  so  that  to  a 
man  who  does  not  insist  on  grass,  or  has  not  nerve  enough  to  feel 
comfortable  amongst  ox-fences  and  bullfinches,  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  hunt  in.  vVhen  you  get  into  the  lower  portions,  it  is  much 
stifFer;  and  you  want  a  thorough  water-jumper  to  cross  the  big 
drains  with  which  it  abounds.' 

'  Are  there  many  large  woodlands  ?' 

^  Yes,  round  Brocklesby  in  particular;  but  they  are  divided  by 
large  green  ridings  with  turf  equal  to  a  racecourse,  so  that  you  can 

faflop  over  them  to  your  heart's  content,  the  one  leading  to  the 
^elham  Pillar  being  especially  fine.  The  house  itself  is  well  worth 
obtaining  permission  to  see ;  and  the  number  of  portraits  of  the 
Smith  family  that  hang  in  the  smoking-room  shows  how  much 
they  were  esteemed.  Perhaps  of  greater  interest  is  the  likeness 
of  the  Brocklesby  Betty,  and  her  sire  the  bay  Barb,  in  the  hall. 
I  believe  she  was  bred  about  the  time  Mr.  Pelham  signed  his 
agreement  with  his  fellow-masters  in  regard  to  the  hounds ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  before  being  raced,  she  was  at  the  stud  some 
seasons  ;  after  that  she  proved  the  best  of  her  time.' 

'  Strange  the  two  houses  that  have  the  most  celebrated  hounds 
should  possess  two  such  mares  as  this  and  Bonny  Black  at  nearly 
the  same  period !' 

^  It  is.  Besides  the  mare  and  her  sire  there  is  also  a  likeness  of 
Crab,  who — making  allowance  for  the  outri  style  in  which  he  is 
painted — must  have  been  one  of  the  handsomest  horses  ever  seen. 
Talking  of  pictures,  too,  in  the  huntsman's  parlour  you  may  see 
Ringwood,  a  capital  hound  of  the  last  century,  ana  Rallywood, 
from  the  brush  of  Ferneley,  a  worthy  of  some  years  later.  To 
judge  from  these  portraits,  hounds  were  as  handsome  then  as  in 
the  present  day.  One  great  curiosity  at  Brocklesby  is  the  cellars, 
which  are  of  great  extent,  so  that  I  nave  heard  it  said,  ^'  in  a  frost 
'^you  could  almost  hunt  there."  The  cobwebs  here  have  never 
been  touched  for  years — perhaps  centuries — ^and  hang  in  wonderful 
festoons  from  the  roof.     They  are  regarded  as  a  great  ornament,  but 
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are  considered  hardiv  so  good  since  gas  has  been  introduced.  Another 
feature  is  the  stables,  which  perhaps  are  the  neatest  ever  seen  ;  and 
a  walk  round  them  of  an  evening,  when  the  gas  is  liQ;hted,  is  indeed 
a  treat.  The  horses  are  nearly  ail  thoroughbred,  and  many  of  them 
bred  on  the  estate.  The  pride  of  Brocklcsby,  though,  is  th: 
tenantry,  all  well  mounted  on  valuable  horses,  and  one  and  all  ready 
to  go  well  over  a  country,  one  of  the  best  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Brooks  of  Croxby  Pond,  more  generally  known  as  Tom  Brooks ; 
he  was  first-rate  over  a  country,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Brocklesby  Hunt  Union  Club,  at  Caistor,  and,  as  the  friend  I  have 
before  quoted   said,  '^  a  charming  man."  ' 

'  Do  you  know  many  of  the  men  who  have  hunted  with  these 
hoimds  ?' 

*  Yes,  about  forty  vears  ago  were — Sir  John  Nelthorpe,  who  was 
never  a  hard  man,  dir  £.  Brackenburv,  Sir  Clifford  Constable,  who 
kept  staghounds  in  Yorkshire,  just  aeceased,  Mr.  J.  Copley,  who 
was  related  to  Lord  Yarborough,  Mr.  Charles  Uppleby,  who  would 
walk  twenty-five  miles  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  care  less  about 
it  than  anvbody,  (but  he  would  get  up  and  go  hunting  in  the 
morning  tne  keenest  of  all,  Mr.  Empson,  The  Duke  of  St. 
Alban's,  Mr.  R.  Thorold  of  Weelsby.  Than  Mr.  Brady  Nicholson 
of  Wootton,  no  finer  specimen  of  a  sportsman  ever  breathed. 
Later  on,  about  1856,  was  Lord  Worsley,  now  Lord  Yarborough, 
Capt.  Elwes  of  Thorganby  Hall,  Capt.  Tomline  of  Riby  Grange, 
to  whom  the  whole  parish  belonged,  Capt.  Dallas  of  w  almsgate, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Corbett,  who  went  more  miles  to  meet  hounds  than 
any  other,  and  who  bred  many  good  horses,  Mr.  Sam.  Robson  of 
Wyham,  who  in  a  run  last  season  was  about  the  best  man,  and 
killed  his  horse. 

'  Four  years  ago,  when  hunting  with  these  hounds,  I  saw  Mr. 
Parkinson  going  capitally  on  a  bay  steeplechase  mare,  as  was 
Mr.  Dowson,  who  formerly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Surrey 
Eleven,  on  a  good-looking  young  grey.  Mr.  Harness  of  Hawerby 
House,  who  at  that  time  rode  a  fine  snafile-bridle  chesnut,  with 
Mr.  Nainby,  were  both  enjoying  the  fun  as  only  well-mounted  men 
can  do.  Mr.  Prankish,  a  tenant  of  Lord  Yarborough's,  also  was  to 
the  fore,  and  Mr.  Wright,  a  rare  specimen  of  the  British  yeoman, 
who  in  cub-hunting  takes  in  hounds,  horses,  and  men  when  they 
come  to  his  side  of  the  country  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
Also  Mr.  Philipson  of  Bradley ;  and  last,  not  least,  Capt.  Skip- 
with,  generally  called  "  Don  Pedro,"  and  so  wdl  known  as 
hunting  man,  steeplechase-rider,  and  judge  at  the  horse  shows, 
in  each  of  which  places  his  fine  horsemanship  has  been  the  theme 
of  admiration  with  all  who  have  seen  it.  Talking  of  the 
Captain  reminds  me  of  the  Brocklesby  Union  Hunt  Steeple  Chases, 
where  he  was  once  to  the  fore  on  Gay  Lad  (the  horse's  third  start 
and  second  win),  thanks  to  his  quick  eye  and  fine  ridine.  For 
years  the  fun  was  kept  going  here  fast  and  furious,  and  Beecher 
and  Lamplough,  with  other  cross-country  cracks,  came  to  contend 
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with  home-bred  ones,  who  gamely  held  their  own,  as  the  winning 
records  of  Captain  Skipwith  and  Charles  Nainby  can  testify.  But 
Mr.  Oldaker  won  the  last  two  events  on  Jenny  Lind  and  Kachel ; 
and  from  thenceforth  the  Brocklesby  cracks  have  been  marshalled  to 
the  starting-post  no  more.  Bv  tne  way,  Newcome  Mason  and 
Field  Nicholson  must  not  be  left  out  of  its  list  of  cross-country 
heroes ;  nor  must  we  forget  that  Peter  Simple  (not  the  gray  one) 
was  bred  within  its  bounoaries  by  Mr.  Morris;  and  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  better  looking  than  Gay  Lad,  who  was  some- 
what plain-headed  and  light  in  the  middle. 

^  Let  us  now,'  said  our  firiend,  ^  take  the  only  remaining  pack  in 
Lincolnshire,  if  we  except  the  Cottesmore  (already  discussed,  and 
which  pack,  in  good  truth,  occupies  as  much  of  this  county  as  it 
does  of  either  Leicestershire  or  Rutlandshire,  if  not  rather  more),  and 
discuss  the  South  Wold,  though  it  is  not,  I  promise  you,  of  such 
ancient  date  as  those  we  have  previously  touched  on.' 

'  Was  the  country,  then,  left  unhunted  at  the  time  the  others  were 
in  such  repute  ?' 

'  I  cannot  say.  Possibly  they  may,  in  earlier  times,  have  en- 
croached on  what  are  now  its  Doundaries,  when  foxes  were  scarce 
nearer  home.  At  any  rate,  the  earliest  account  I  can  find  is  that 
Captain  Freeman  was  master  in  1831 — he  knew  as  much  about 
hunting  as  anybody,  but  would  never  ride  over  the  smallest  fence — 
and  Harry  Fox  his  whip.  In  1833  Mr.  Parker,  from  the  War- 
wickshire, was  both  master  and  huntsman,  and  his  son  whipped-in 
to  him.  During  his  time  they  found  a  fox  at  Withcall  Brackens, 
and  had  a  very  nne  run  over  part  of  the  Brocklesby  country,  then 
turned  to  their  right  back  below  Louth,  crossed  the  river,  ana  killed 
below  Cockerington.  As  soon  as  he  was  broken  up.  Sir  £.  Brack- 
enbury  said  to  Mr.  Parker, "  Well,  John,  did  you  not  see  danger  in 
"  crossing  the  river  ?'*  (alluding  to  his  having  put  his  horse  into 
"  it).  Bv  G — ,  I  did,  sir  !  He  was  the  first  hound  that  took  the 
"  water  !'  He  came  up  in  1835  to  Mr.  Henlev.  In  1844  came 
the  great  Mr.  Musters,  hunting  the  hounds  himself,  with  kennels 
both  at  Homcastle  and  Louth ;  and  here  his  almost  unparalleled 
career  as  M.F.H.  closed,  for  it  was  the  last  country  he  ever  took. 
On  his  retirement  in  1843,  ^^'  Thomas  Shaw  Hellier  left  the 
North  Warwickshire  and  took  them  in  hand,  residing  at  Harrington 
Hall,  where  he  built  new  kennels,  and  had  a  magnificent  pack  of 
hounds  and  first-rate  stud  of  horses.  During  seven  years  he  showed  the 
sport  such  spirited  conduct  deserved,  when  he  retired,  and  Mr.  Henley 
Greaves,  from  the  Cottesmore,  was  master  for  one  season;  and  then 
came  a  Mr.  Cook,  who  was  afterwards  with  the  Craven.  He  hunted 
them  himself,  and  James  Young  as  whip,  and  the  kennels  were  removed 
to  Horncastle.  The  rigime  was,  however,  unpopular,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions dwindled  to  800/.  a  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  no 
master  being  willing  to  take  them,  a  meeting  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men and  farmers  in  the  hunt  was  called  at  Louth,  and  it  was  agreed 
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to  hunt  the  country  by  a  committee,  Captain  York  being  appointed 
chairman,  and  Captain  Fox  of  Girsby  House,  vice ;  with  them  was 
also,  I  beheve.  Captain  Dallas  of  Walmsgate.  The  tenant  farmers 
in  this  hunt  are  all  good  men  and  fox-preservers ;  and  although  the 
subscriptioii  in  i860  amounted  to  1800/.  ^  year,  it  comes  principally 
from  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Heneage  of  Hainton 
jflall,  Mr.  Stanhopie  of  Revesby  Abbey,  ^d  Captain  fox,  whose 
united  subscriptions  then  amounted  to  400/.,  they  had  not  o^e  that 
exceeded  50/.,  and  very  few  that  did  not  actually  come  from 
tenant  farmers.  The  committee  started  by  purchasing  twenty 
couple  of  hounds  at  Captain  Thqmson's  sale,  and  a  draft  from 
Brockles)>y,  Lord  Middle  ton's,  and  other  well-established  pacb,  at 
(he  same  time  en^ging  Jack  Morgan,  fron^  Lord  H.  Beptinck's,  as 
huntsman,  and  H,  Tomlin,  son  of  Cap  Tomlii>,  the  wpll-known 
[Leicestershire  rough-rider,  as  whip.  A  sufEpient  sum  was  collected 
to  build  new  kennels,  and  all  went  on  swimmingly  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  Captain  York  retired,  and  Captain  fox 
became  chairman,  T.  Booth,  Esq.,  being  elected  vice,  at  that  time 
a  promising  young  one,  and  a  capital  performer  oy^r  a  country. 
Morgan  then  left  tnem,  and  Tomlin  ^yas  promoted  to  (he  horn,  with 
Will  Backhouse,  son  of  Backhouse  of  the  Holderness — a  capital 
man  in  his  profession — ^as  whip.  Tomlin  died  in  1854,  yfhen 
Phillips  was  huntsman  one  season  j  and  then  Dan  Berkshire,  fprn^erly 
whip  to  Lord  GifFord,  came  from  Lord  Portsmouth  and  tppk  the 
horn. 

*  Amongst  the  men  going  about  18^6,  were  Mr.  Wellfitt  of 
TathwellHalL  who  held  his  own  on  Emperor,  first  favourite  for  the 
Liverpool  in  jealousy's  year,  and  had  at  this  time  Creole,  Ropk  the 
Gardener,  and  Greenland  in  his  stable.  Mrs.  Wellfitt  also  rode 
straight  and  well.  Captain  Dallas  was  vpry  well  mounted,  also  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  George  Walker,  tp  whopi  the  Hunt  presented  his 
picture,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Baumber  of  Somersby.  Mf.  Chattcrton 
was  note^  for  his  weight-carriers ;  and  Mr.  Meredith  owned  some  rare 
strong  ones.  Mr.  D.  Briggs  was  also  agood  supporter  of  the  hunt,  he 
occupied  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  England,  which  belongs  to  the 
Speaker.  Mr.  Upton,andMr.  Clark,ownerof  Bonny  Boy,  the  wi|iner 
of  several  steeplechases,  were  going  well.  By-the-way,  there  were 
few  better  sportsmen  in  this  country  for  many  years  than  Mr.  James 
Topham  of  Keal,  and  afterwards  of  Candleby.  He  made  a  famous 
fox  covert,  and  was  besides  well  known  as  a  short-horn  bree^l^r.  Mr. 
Tophaqfi  is  now  one  of  the  best  fox-preservers  and  most  hospitahle 
men  in  the  Pjrtchley  countrv ;  and  he  would  hang  himself  if  there 
wefe  not  a  fox  at  the  Hemplow/ 

*  What  js  the  descpption  of  the  country  V 
^  Light,  as  it  lies  principally  on  the  wolds,  beine  entirely  between 

*  the  Burton,  Lord  Varborough's,  the  fens,  and  ue  sea.  Like  the 
'  Brockles^ury,  it  is  a  nice  country  to  ride  over,  generally  light,  but 
'  stifF  in  parts  when  you  get  amongst  the  grass,  of  which,  however, 
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they  have  far  too  little  for  either  the  hounds  or  the  hard  riders  > 
though  if  a  man  sees  a  fox  found  in  Harrington  Gorse,  and  sticks  to 
the  pack  for  a  few  miles  away  from  it,  he  is  no  mean  performer. 
About  here  he  will  find  a  good  opportunity  of  trying  his  hand  at 
water,  if  so  inclined.  The  South  Wold  once  had  a  grand  chase 
from  Waltham  Wood  right  across  the  Burton  country,  and  killed 
in  the  Brocklesbv,  after  running  through  two-and-twenty  parishes.' 

'  We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  character  of  the  countries  that  we 
have  little  space  for  its  accommodation.  What  towns  do  you  recom- 
mend V 

^  Grantham  is  very  good  for  the  Belvoir,  and  you  can  have  capital 
accommodation  at  the  George,  where  Mr.  Drummond  has  stayed 
with  a  large  stud  for  many  years.  Captain  Longstaffe  and  Mr. 
Micklewhaite  also  stav  there.  The  Angel  is  a  capital  house,  with 
first-rate  stabling  ;  and  if  you  take  a  horse  without  a  man,  you  can 
depend  on  the  ostler  to  have  him  thoroughly  done.^  Mr.  Boyall  also 
looks  well  to  the  comfort  of  his  guests  within  doors. 

^  Sleaford  I  cannot  recommend  ;  i|i  fiurt,  for  the  Belvoir  side, 
Grantham  is  the  best  place.  Lincoln,  of  course,  is  the  place  for  the 
Burton.  The  Great  Northern  is  the  largest,  and  by  many  thought 
the  best,  house,  and  there  is  good  stabling  attached ;  but  you  cannot 
go  tp  a  better  house  than  the  Saracen's  Head,  kept  by  Mr.  Thorn* 
ton,  where  the  stabling  is  pretty  good  ;  or  the  White  Hart,  above 
Hill,  where  the  late  Lord  Henry  staved  so  many  years. 

'  For  the  South  Wold,  Hornpastle  is  good ;  and  the  George  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  houses  in  England.  At  Louth,  in  die  same 
Hunt,  the  King's  Head,  and  Mason's  Arms,  are  considered  the 
principal  houses  ;  but  I  have  not  stopped  at  either.  Spilsby  is  a 
little  out  of  the  way  for  hunting. 

^  Great  Grimsby  is  at  one  end  of  Lord  Yarborough's  country,  and 
the  Railway  Hotel,  kept  by  Owen  Roe,  is  very  good.  At  ^rigg, 
the  Angel  is  a  good  house,  where  the  best  market  ordinary  is  held. 
Caistor  is  handy  for  the  Brocklesby,  and  the  George  is  good,  and  has 
fair  stabling.  Market  Rasen  lies  well  for  all  three  hunts,  and  has 
been  recommended  to  me.  Atkins,  who  keeps  it,  is  an  old  sports- 
man, and  does  his  best  to  make  people  comfortable.  There  are 
several  smaller  places,  but  from  there  you  can  reach  the  best  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  no  civilized  being  would  stay  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  places.  Oh  !  by-the-way,  the  New  Inn,  Limber,  is  only 
about  a  n^ile  from  the  kennels,  but  I  won't  answer  for  its  accom- 
modation.' 
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A  SPORTING  STORY. 

BY   OLD    CALABAR. 
CHAPTER  XV. — SHARP,  SHORT,  AND  DECISIVE. 

Bouncer  was  now  seated  on  that  magnificent  specimen  of  a  hunter 
The  Craner.  Around  him  were  a  large  field,  who  had  come  to 
see  the  opening  day  of  the  Roasthare  and  Currantjelly  Harriers 
under  the  new  mastership. 

<  He  don't  look  a  likely  un  to  go,'  observed  a  jolly  specimen  of  an 
English  farmer ;  ^  them  shinv  leather  boots  will  soon  git  the  worst 
'  of  it  in  these  blackthorn  hedges.' 

^  Mayhap  he  can  go  a  bit,  though/  said  another  yeoman ;  *•  but 
'  his  nag  ain't  suited  for  this  country ;  this  is  about  the  sort' — patting 
the  neck  of  his  good-looking,  short-legged  cob.  ^  I  can't  abear 
'  them  horses  with  so  much  daylight  under  them ;  and  I  likes  a  nag 
'  two   stun   above   a   man's    weight }    then  you    rides    safe  and 

*  pleasant.' 

^  If  he  don't  ride  better  than  he  drives/  remarked  another, '  he 

*  won't  be  much  of  it.' 

'  Beg '  pardun,  zur/  said  a  hale-looking  countryman  to  one  of 
the  whips ;  ^  there  be  a  stunning  hare  in  them  there  tornops, 
^  next  field  but  one :  I  see  her  zetting  there  myself  half  an  hour 

*  agone.' 

^  Well  then,  do  you  go  and  tell  the  governor,'  answered  the  man, 
pointing  with  his  whip  to  Brag ;  ^  blessed  if  I  don't  think  he'll  stop 
^  talking  all  day.  Now,  I  likes  hunting,  I  do :  damn  so  much 
*jaw.' 

<  Hare  in  the  turnip^  is  there,  my  man  ?'  said  Brag.     *  Here  is 

*  half^a-crown  for  you.     I  say,  Forrester' — turning  to  that  gentle- 
man— ^  we  had  better  get  at  her  at  once,  had  we  not  ?' 

*  Don't  give  them  a  view,'  put  in  D'Arcey ;  *  some  one  go  and 

*  whip  her  out.' 

^  rU  do  that,'  said  Blackhouse,  ramming  his  horse  at  an  old 
wattled  fence,  and  crashing  through  it. 

^  Now,  gentlemen/  commenced  Brag,  with  the  look  of  an 
emperor,  '  whatever  you  do,  don't  override  the  hounds ;  let  them 
^  get  away.  Keep  your  mouths  shut,  and  'ware  seeds,' — he  thought 
as  a  master  of  hounds  he  must  say  something. 

<  Upon  my  life,  that  is  the  most  uncalled-for  and  absurd  speech  I 
<  ever  heard  !'  wrathfully  exclaimed  an  old  gentleman  in  a  black 
coat,  mounted  on  a  first-class  roan  huntei:.  ^  Does  Mr.  Brag 
^  suppose   for   one   instant   that  we  do  not  know  how  to  ride  a 

*  country  ?' 

*  We'll  show  un  how  to  ride  this  'ere  one,  Parson,  presently/ 
remarked  the  yeoman  on  the  short-legged  cob. 
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The  conversation  was  put  an  end  to  by  Blackhouse  holding  up 
his  hat  as  a  sign  Puss  was  off. 

^  Now,'  said  Forrester,  coming  up  to  our  master,  ^  we  must  be 
^  up  and  doing.  Don't  gallop  off  to  Blackhouse  like  a  madman : 
'  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  your  pack^  and  trot  quietly  up,  your 
^  whips  in  the  rear.' 

'  All  right,  all  rights  Forrester ;  I'll  handle  them  properly,  and 
^  give  a  good  account  of  the  hare.' 

^  I  hope  you  may,'  muttered  the  other,  dropping  back. 

Blackhouse  came  cantering  up. 

'  A  rare  good  hare  !'  said  he  ;  ^  did  you  not  see  her  as  I  whipped 
*  her  out  ?' 

*  No,*  replied  Bouncer ;  *  the  turnips  were  too  high.* 

They  were  now  approaching  the  place  :  some  of  the  eager  were 
pressing  a  little  more  forward,  somc^having  a  swig  at  their  flasks, 
others  stowing  away  their  clays,  or  throwing  aside  the  fag  ends  of 
cigars,  others  busily  employed  in  taking  a  pull  at  their  girths,  or 
altering  their  stirrup-leathers  as  they  went  along.  There  was  the 
usual  amount  of  chafF  amongst  the  farmers. 

^  Hope  you'll  git  along  better  to-day,  Master  Jones ;  you  were 
'  unfortunate  the  last  time  I  see'd  ye  out.  Remember  jumping  at 
^  that  'ere  double,  and  gitting  shot  out  of  yer  saddle  into  the  middle 
^  of  next  week,  with  your  head  slap  into  a  rotten  sweed  tornop  ? 
^  Yer  missus  told  me  she  wor  obliged  to  cut  it  ofF  yer  head,  for  it 
^  stuck  there  as  tight  as  a  bobby's  helmet.' 

*  None  of  yer  poking  fun  at  I,'  retorted  his  friend.  *  Do  you 
^  recollect  the  time  as  you  galloped  into  the  Wolverton  Bog  ?  You 
^  had  too  much  of  the  Squire's  cherry  bounce  that  morning. — A 
^  dozen  men  and  ropes  to  pull  you  and  old  Trumpeter  out ;  then 
^  half  a  dozen  scraping  at  you  :  deuce  a  bit  could  you  stand  up — too 
^  tight  for  that  \  a  screaming  and  a  hollering.  Yoicks  to  the  Squire  ! 
^  Hark  to  cherry  bounce  for  ever  !  You  were  a  nice  specimen, 
'  you  were.     Mind  you  do  better  to-day.'     So  saying,  he  passed  on. 

They  were  now  at  the  gate  leading  into  the  field,  whence  poor  Puss 
had  been  obliged  to  take  her  departure.  The  hounds  were  no 
sooner  at  the  spot  than  they  were  away  like  lightning,  heads  up. 

^  Clipping  scent  to-day,'  remarked  the  reverend  gentleman  on  the 
roan  horse,  cantering  by,  and  placing  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head, 
preparatory  to  charging  the  fence  out  of  the  field. 

*  Yes,  they  mean  going/  returned  our  master,  standing  up  in  his 
stirrups,  and  looking  rather  uneasily  at  the  large  jump  before  him. 
'  I'll  wait  for  a  lead,'  he  thought,  as  he  pulled  back  The  Craner  ; 
^  the  roan  is  sure  to  make  a  gap  for  me.' 

But  no  such  thing;  the  horse  cleared  it  splendidly  in  his  stride. 
Brag,  seeing  no  help  for  it,  crammed  his  horse  at  it,  and  got  over  with 
the  usual  amount  of  shifting  between  the  head  and  the  tail.  The 
hounds  were  well  away. 

^  Dang  un,  this  hare  is  going  as  straight  as  a  March  Jack,  Captain,' 
said  the  jolly  yeoman  before  named,  to  D'Arcey. 
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<  Hang  me  if  I  think  it  is  a  hare  at  all^  farmer.  Lbok  what  a 
<  linC  they  are  taking  !     In  my  opinion  it's  a  Drag.     Why,  it's  as 

*  straight  as  the  crow  flies  ;  and  over  a  stlffish  country  tot) :   some 

*  of  Blackhouse's  games,  for  a  hundred/ 

*  Never  mind,  Captain ;  we  corned  out  for  a  gallop,  ind  dahg  me 

*  if  we  are  not  having  one — dash  it,  the  master's  down  !* 

It  was  a  true  bill.  Brag  was  unhorsed,  and  Was  running  wildly 
after  The  Craner,  which  was  soon  caught  and  felllounted. 

*  Splendid  scent,  D'Arcey !'  he  shouted,  as  he  eilloped  past  the 
Captain ;  '  never  were  there  such  hounds  as  these  T* 

^  Look  out,  master,*  bawled  a  sporting  sweep,  mounted  on  an  old 
white  pony,  which  he  was  bucketing  along,  and  digging  the  one 
spur  he  had  on  his  left  heel  into  hint ;  *  yer  coming  to  Watchousc 
^  Brook  ;  it's  deep  and  wide  now.' 

*  Thank  you,  my  friend,  thank  you.  1  am  Well  mounted.  My 
'  horse  will  take  it  in  his  stride.' 

But  it  was  otherwise  fated.  The  Craner  was  not  that  brilliant 
water-jumper  he  was  supposed  to  be,  and  master  sind  horse 
plumbed  the  bottom.  The  rest  of  the  field  got  over  a  little  lower 
down. 

*  Hope  you'll  get  out  safe,  sir ;  don't  remain  longer  there  than 
^  you  can  help ;  it's  deuced  cold,  I  know,'  shouted  out  the  clerical 
gentleman  on  the  roan,  as  he  charged  the  water,  whip-arm  well  up. 

*  I'll  hunt  your  hounds  for  you  till  you  come;'  he  jeeringly  said, 
turning  back  on  his  saddle  to  take  stock  of  the  bather,  '  and  'ware 
'  seeds  too.' 

*  Confounded  old  humbug  !'  muttered  Bouncer,  as  he  scrambled 
out,  pulling  at  the  bridle  (which,  of  course,  came  off)  to  assist  bis 
unfortunate  nag.  However,  with  the  assistance  of  some  foot  people 
who  came  up,  it  was  adjusted,  and  he  was  Set  goine  once  more. 
Getting  into  a  road  on  the  line  of  hunt,  he  Was  enabled  to  come  up 
with  the  hounds. 

*  Where  on  earth  have  you  been,  Brag  ?'  asked  Forrester,  as  the 
hounds  threw  up  for  an  jnstant : — ^  there,  get  on,  and  make  your 
cast.' 

Out  came  the  master's  horn,  but  before  he  could  give  a  blast  the 
pack  picked  up  the  scent,  and  they  were  away  at  racmg  speed. 

The  field  now  began  to  thin  a  bit :  the  pace  had  told  its  tale ; 
arms  and  legs  were  ^een  at  work. 

They  presently  came  to  a  pretty  large  village.  Now,  at  the  end 
of  this  village  there  was  a  public,  opposite  to  which  was  a  large  pole 
placed  in  the  ground ;  around  this  Were  a  number  of  people,  to 
which  the  hounds  ran  straight.  Bouncer  bustled  up  to  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  field,  when  the  following  met  his  eyfc  : — there  was  a  red 
herring  and  a  bottle  of  aniseed  fastened  on  a  board,  and  in  large 
letters  was  printed  : 
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'  *'  Fools  rtish^inVhere  angels*fear  to  tiead.** 
'  Opening  day  of 

*  TH£  ROA8THARB  AND  CURRAKTJBLLY  HARRIERS| 

^  Bouncer  Brag,  Esq.,  Maiater. 

^  Great  Red  Herring  and  Aniseed  Hunt.  Full  partlcubfs  6f  this 
^  brilliant  and  magnificent  run  will  be  given  liext  week  in  '^  Cell's 
'  Life ''  and  other  Sporting  Papers. 

^  N.B. — A  capital  Luncheon  can  be  had,  i^.  bdi  per  head^  at  the 

*  Lion,  over  the  way.' 

The  whole  field  were  aghast  at  this  notice.  Some  were  laughing 
heartily,  others  in  a  great  rage ;  as  for  poor  Brag,  he  was  speech- 
less. 

.  *  Not  a  word  now,  old  fellow,'  whispered  Forrestef,  touching  him 
on  the  arm.  '  I'll  advise  you  what  to  do.  Tell  your  men  to  get 
~  something  to  drink,  and  come  away  \i^ith  me.' 
Various  lioW  were  the  calls  for  liquor  :  *  beer,'  *  four  pennyworth 
of  hot,'  and  so  on.  No  one  presumed  to  say  a  word  to  Brag,  as 
he  rode  away  with  Forrester  and  D'Arcey. 

^  Now,  Brag,'  said  the  former,  ^  I  need  not  tell  you  this  is  a  most 
infernal  insult^  and  carrying  a  joke  too  far.  Will  you  be  advised 
by  me  in  this  matter  ?' 

^  Yes,  I  will,'  replied  the  crestfallen  master  s  ^  I  will  do  in  tliis 
exactly  as  you  think  best.' 

^  That  is  righty  old  fellow }  I  will  pull  you  through  with  /c/at. 
Now,  I  was  always  against  your  taking  on  these  hounds ;  they  are 
not  worth  a  button,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  fhe  aniseed  would 
not  have  run  two  yards  as  they  did.  You  have  had  a  specimen 
what  sort  of  men  the  hunt  is  composed  of,  and  what  you  are  likely 
to  meet  with ; — besides,  as  I  have  always  told  ydu^  you  are  not  cut 
out  for  a  master  of  hounds :  it  is  hard  work,  and  you  are  too  old 
to  learn ;  it  wants  a  long  apprenticeship  to  make  a  huntsman,  and 
that  you  will  never  be.  Now,  you  must  give  up  these  hounds,  and 
that  at  once.' 

Next  day  the  county  newspaper  contained  the  following  notice  : 
'Mr.  Brag,  in  consequence  of  what  took  place  yesterday,  begs  to 
resign  the  mastership  of  the  Roasthare  and  Currantjelly  Harriers. 
Drags  do  not  suit  Mr.  Brag's  notions  of  hunting.  The  members 
of  the  hunt  will  therefore  get  some  one  at  once  to  take  charge  of 
the  hounds,  as  on  Friday  next,  the  8th  inst.,  all  the  meal,  new 
feeding-troughs,  &c.,  will  be  sold  by  public  roup,  and  the  servants 
discharged.  A  copy  of  the  foregoing  notice  has  been  sent  to  all 
subscribers.' 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  the  sporting  community,  but  they  were 
rightly  and  properly  served.  Letters  of  entreaty  came  in,  begging 
him  to  reconsider  his  determination ;  but  he  was  firm  and  unyielding. 
And  Forrester,  to  prevent  him  from  being  persecuted  and  worried, 
or  giving  in,  took  him  away  to  his  place. 
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No  one  having  the  spirit  to  take  on  this  celebrated  pack,  they 
were  sold  for  what  they  would  fetch,  which  was  not  much.  Thus 
Brag  got  rid  of  a  pack  of  hounds  he  was  in  no  way  capable  of 
managing.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  although  Blackhouse  had  planned 
the  drag,  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  insulting  notice  or  who 
did  it,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  it  never  came  to  light. 

'  Brag,'  said  D'Arcey,  one  morning,  *  what  do  you  mean  to  do 

*  with  The  Craner  ?' 

'  Why,'  replied  that  gentleman,  ^  I  should  like  a  match  of  four 
^  miles  across  country  against  you  and  your  chesnuf.' 

*  No,  no,*  replied  the  other,  *  no  more  matches.' 

^  Well,  then,'  returned  the  other,  ^  if  not  now  at  some  future 

*  time.' 

*  No,  Brag ;  I  am  not  to  be  drawn  into  any  racing  matters  at 
^  present ;  your  persistency  in  always  wanting  me  to  ride  matches 
^  against  you,  now  or  at  some  future  time,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 

*  story  of  the  two  celebrated  pigeon-&nciers,  who  were  always  exhi- 
^  biting  and  flying  their  pigeons  one  against  another ;  neither  could 
^  be  satisfied  as  to  which  had  the  best  birds.  Sometimes  one  took 
^  all  the  prizes ;  then,  again,  the  other  would  win  some  match  from 
^  Liverpool  or  Manchester  to  London.  One  day  they  met  at  a 
^  public  to  arrange  the  terms  for  some  fresh  affair ;  whilst  they  were 
^  taking  their  beer  and  talking  over  future  arrangements,  one  of  them 
^  observed  that  the  ceiling  of  the  room  was  papered  representing 
'  angels  flying  in  the  clouds. 

*  ^^  What  might  them  be  ?"  asked  the  one  who  had  made  this  dis- 

*  covery. 

'  ^*  Bless  your  ignorance.  Bill  j    what  I  don't  you  know  them's 

<  "  angels  ?" 

^  *^  Them  angels,  them  little  fat  chaps,  with   short  wings  and 

<  <<  blowing  of  trumpets  ?  they  don't  look  in  condition  to  fly  &." 

*  "  I  don't  know  much  about  that,"  returned  the  other  j  "  I  only 

*  **  know  them's  angels — what  I  hope,  Bill,  you  and  I'll  be  when  we 

*  "  dies." 

*  "  I  hope  we  may,"  replied  his  friend  ;  "  and  I  tell  ye  wot :  if 

<  <<  sobe  that  I  should  be  a  angel,  and  I  meets  ye  up  there,  dash 

*  "  my  buttons  if  I  don't  fly  ye  for  a  fiver.^ 


If  > 


CHAPTER   XVI. — THE   RUN   OF   THE   SEASON. 


It  was  Christmas— cold,  bright,  joyous,  merry  Christmas — the 
season  of  good  living — cakes  and  ale. 

A  merry  party  was  assembled  at  Forrester's — things  there  were 
kept  up  in  the  old  style  then.  The  mistletoe,  holly,  decorations, 
the  servants'  hall,  the  stories,  the  hot  elder  wine  with  the  toast. 
Yes,  old  Christmas  is  a  jolly  time  (for  those  who  can  pay  their 
Christmas  bills,  otherwise  I  look  on  it  as  the  very  reverse). 

The  party,  too,  was  a  large  one — the  Scotts,  Bouncer,  Miss  Silvcr- 
gould,  Mrs.  Shirley,  D'Arcey,  and  one  or  two  more. 
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Hunting  was  stopped,  for  the  frost  had  set  in ;  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow ;  warm  tweed  shooting-coats,  trousers,  and  strong 
walking  boots,  had  taken  the  place  of  pink,  buckskins,  and  tops  ; 
with  the  ladies'  warm  furs,  and  natty  little  leather  leggings. 

The  single  ones,  as  old  Mr.  Scott  said,  were  soon  to  be  turned  off 
now. 

On  Christmas  night  all  went  into  the  servants'  hall,  as  was 
Forrester's  custom  when  at  home,  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 

•  Tim,'  said  he,  addressing  D'Arcey's  old  follower,  *  give  the 
ladies  the  story  of  Captain  Tom  in  your  own  way,  just  as  you 
would  tell  it  to  some  of  your  friends.' 

'  Troth  then.  Captain,  I'll  be  after  doing  that  same  immadiately  ; 
but  sure  the  ladies  won't  be  caring  for  the  likes  'av  it ;  but  any- 
thing to  plaze  thim  and  yer  honours.  It's  yerself,  Captain,  that 
knows  Captain  Tom,  and  a  wicked  divil  he  wor,  though  of  good 
ould  stock ;  he  cared  nather  for  God,  praste,  or  man.  Ould  Nick 
himself  could  not  hould  him  whin  his  blood  wor  up  ;  but  faix,  what 
good  ever  came  of  an  eight-month  child  ?'  This  story  was  christened 
by  the  country  folk — the  run  of  the  season. 

'  Before  the  poor  ould  squire,  his  father,  died,  he  called  him  to  his 
bedside.  "  Tom,"  says  he,  "  it's  mighty  bad  entirely  ye' ve  behaved  to 
^^  me  all  your  life ;  from  a  boy  upwards  ye  have  been  a  blight  to  me, 
^^  ye  have  been  at  law  wid  me  for  the  last  tin  years,  ye  were  expelled 
^^  from  two  schools  for  thaving.  I  put  ye  into  the  army  as  a  gintle- 
^*  man  and  ye  left  it  as  a  blackguard,  forged  one  of  yer  brother 
^*  officer's  signatures  by  tracing  that  same  over  the  winder.  God's 
^*  curse  on  ye  for  it  I  that's  why  ye  left  the  sarvice  in  disgrace  i 
"  yer  coming  into  the  property  now,  for  I  can't  lave  it  away  from 
^'  yer,  would  that  I  could.  Ye  have  come  to  gloat  over  my  dying 
"  bed.  See  now  that  ye  trate  yer  own  blood  betther  than  ye  av 
^^  me,  and  mind  that  yer  mother's  jointure  is  paid  regularly." 

^  Captain  Tom  sat  gnawing  his  lip ;  he  would  have  smothered  his 
poor  dying  father  thin  and  there  av  he  had  dared.  There  he  sot, 
all  that  was  bad,  wicked,  and  crafty.  He  looked  towards  the  bed, 
beside  which  were  his  mother,  sisters,  and  brothers,  and  most  of 
the  ould  sarvints  crying  their  hearts  out,  for  they  loved  the  good 
ould  master,  but  could  see  nothing  but  two  poor  white  thin  hands 
clawing  at  the  sheets. 

*  "  Tom,"  said  his  mother  at  last,  **  come  here ;  your  father  is 
"  going." 

^  He  got  up  and  wint  to  the  bedside,  but  the  ould  man  was  spach- 
less  ;  he  looked  kindly  on  them  all,  but  whin  he  met  Tom's  wicked 
eye,  his  face  blazed  up  wid  passion ;  at  last  he.  muttered,  ^^  God 
"  forgive  you,  Tom !"  and  so  he  died. 

'  Well,  he  was  no  sooner  hurried  than  Tom  turned  them  one  and 
all  out  of  the  old  place  and  took  possession ;  then  he  went  to  work 
with  the  tinantry.  Blur  and  ages,  it's  himself  that  was  the  boy  for 
levying)  distraining,  and  sazing  ;  niver  wast  here  such  a  brute  baste 
of  a  ruffian  ;  but  he  wor  well  looked  after  :  one  night  coming  home 
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he  had  five  shots  fired  at  hltxi,  and  though  they  all  hit  him,  sorrow 
one  tuck  the  life  aV  him*  He  was  tiiighty  ill  entirely  for  si  long 
time^  biit  ne'er  a  one  of  the  grand  high-up  fokes  came  to  see  liim ; 
he  got  over,  and  was  tin  times  worse  nor  before. 
'  There  wor  only  one  of  the  tinantfy  he  trated  well,  the  Bradys 
— a  hard-working  set  they  wor,  and  well  to  do.  It  was  said  the 
Captain  had  lint  them  money,  but  they  niver  acknowledged  it ;  any- 
ways, they  had  three  or  four  cows,  a  heifer  or  two,  a  score  of 
sheep,  some  bonubeens,  bullveens,  and  poultiy  astore.  One  cowld 
winter's  eve  about  six  o'clock,  they  were  all  sitting  beside  a  blazing 
turf  fire,  chatting  and  talking.  Ould  Brady,  his  mother,  his 
bainthee,  his  two  sons,  Phil  and  Mikey,  the  two  likeliest  gossoons 
ye  iver  sot  eyes  on,  or  wor  a  caubeen,  ahd  beside  them  their  sister 
Mary,  the  purtiest  colleen  within  thirty  liiiles ;  inany's  a  one  that 
wor  after  her,  gintle  and  sifnple,  and  amongst  them  wor  the  master, 
Captain  Tom  ;  but  tie'er  a  one  woUld  she  look  sit,  for  youi^g  Dick 
Nolan  of  the  next  farm  wor  her  boy. 

*  Captain  Tom  ofttimes  brought  her  home  a  faifln',  and  though 
she  did  not  want  it,  was  forced  to  take  it  for  fear  of  arigefihg  him. 

*  "  Mary,  alanna,**  says  her  father,  "let's  av  a  blast  av  rhy  pipe." 

*  *^  Yes,  father,''  says  she.  "  Phill,  arofon,  give  me  a  bit  6f  broom 
"to  red  it." 

*  She  then  cleaned  it^out  and  gave  it  to  him.  "There,  dad,"  says 
she,  "  take  a  suck  at  yer  ould  dudeen  ;  'twill  doyer  heart  good  after 
"  such  a  hard  day  at  the  lumpers ;  there's  a  knock  sit  the  door ;  I 
"  know  it  well,  sure  it's  Lanty  Logan,  wid  his  music." 

'  "  God  save  all  kindly,"  said  the  ould  piper,  as  he  lifted  the  latch 
and  walked  in.  •*  Be  gor,  I'll  not  be  the  only  boy  hcfre  this  blessed 
*^  night.  I  was  up  at  the  big  house  bey  ant  jlst  how,  and  the 
*'  Captain  said  he  would  be  coming  down  here  in  an  hour's  time 
"  with  lashins  av  dhrink — a  rale  boy  he  is  to  belt  his  bottle.  He 
"  said  might  be  yer  colleen  dhas  would  get  two*  or  three  garra- 
*'  haulas  for  a  dance  on  the  flure.  Phil,  achora,  do  Ve  go  and  look 
**  after  some  likely  boys,  and  bring  yoiing  Dick  wid  ye  ;  and,"  he 
added  in  a  whisper,  "  tell  'em  to  bring  their  sprigs  Wid  'em ;  I 
^*  think  the  Captain's  coming  with  his  banurn  wid  him,  but  not  a 
"  whisper  av  this  to  a  sowl,  Phil.  Mickey,  yer  pot-Wa]ldj)er,  do 
*'  ye  go  and  look  for  the  colleens,  and  God  speed  ye !  Sure  it*s 
'^  not  a  night  for  yer  sister  to  go  out  at  all  at  all,  snowing  like  blue 
'^murdher;  git  some  of  the  purtiest  and  nimblest  ye  canfurra 
"  futtin  av  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  boord.  'Tis  yourself,  Mary 
^*  achora  machree,  that  can  bate  thetti  all  at  thrashing  it.  Be 
"  jabers" — casting  his  eyes  up  to  the  rafterS  at  the  hams  and  sides 
** — that's  the  purtiest  hanging  of  b^con  I've  seen  this  many  a  day." 

*  "  Mary  a  villick,"  said  her  mother,  *'  do  a  rasher  at  onst ;  bad 
"  scran  to  ye,  Lanty,  for  not  asking  for  bite  or  sup  before  ;  sure 
"  ye  know  it's  yerself  that's  welcome  to  ate  and  dhrink  at  yer 
"  will.  Mary  will  have  it  foment  ye  before  ye  can  say  yer 
"  padreens." 
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^  Phil  and  Mickey  went  in  search  of  the  boys  and  girls^  and 
prisendy  the  Captain  came,  wid  about  two  gallons  of  the  rale 
stuE 

*  "  Bra^v,  my  hearty/'  says  he,  **  how  eocs  it  ?  Yers  all  well,  I 
^^  see,  and  the  colleen  too.  I'm  dull,  all  alone  at  the  big  house, 
^^and  want  a  bit  of  divarsion.  I've  brought  Y^^  ^  quarter  of 
'<  Muckatees  best  pig-tail  tobackcy  and  plenty  av  the  cratur ; 
^^  faith  we  will  have  a  night  av  it;  by  the  leg  0/ Moses,  I'm  dhry 
^*  already."  Wid  that  he  set  to  and  made  a  bowl  of  the  right 
stuff;  and  when  the  boys  came  back,  with  two  or  three  purty 
lasses  and  young  Dick  Nolan,  Captain  Tom  and  old  Brady  had 
done  their  tnree  tumblers  ov  punch. 

'  The  Captain's  face  was  red  and  flushed,  and  a  wicked  scowl  crast 
over  it  as  he  saw  youn^  Dick  enter :  troth,  he  was  a  fine  young 
fellow  that  same,  and  the  most  illigant  stick  in  the  whole  barony. 
Devil  a  boy  was  there  who  could  handle  a  blackthorn  so  nately. 

<  <<  What  the  hell  brings  that  scrufF  here  ?"  muttered  the  Captain 
to  old  Brady. 

*  "  Wisha,  for  the  love  of  the  Vargin  don't  say  anythine  to  him  to- 
'^  night,"  said  the  old  man  ;  ^^  sure  it'9  the  colleen's  boy^  and  he's  a 
'^  dacent  lad  anyhow,  though  yer  heart's  agin  him,  Captain." 

^  ^^  Aginst  him,  I  should  think  it  wor ;  av  I  could  have  my  own 
^'  way  I^d  sarve  him  as  I  did  young  Blake  of  ours." 

*  "  Ayeh,  and  how  might  that  be,  yer  honour  ?", 

*  "  The  story  is  short  enough,"  said  the  Captain,  with  an  ugly 
grin  )  ^^  he  displased  me  at  mess  one  day,  so  I  had  him  dut ;  he 
^^  wor  an  only  child,  and  devil  a  bit  did  he  know  anything  about 
'^  the  saw  handles.    Jack  Rocke  placed  us :  it  wor  a  lovely  sum- 
mer's morning,  and  the  sun  was  rising  over  the  hills ;  troth^  my 
jewel,  thought  I,  ^is  the  last  time  you'll  see  that  same  sun  any- 

''  how ;    Rocke  walked  six  paces,  turned  round  and  dropped  his 
^^  handkerchief,  and  I  stretched  him.^' 
'  "  D'ye  mane  you  shot  him,  Captain  ?" 

<  «<  Devil  a  less.  I  plugged  him  through  the  heart  and  left  him 
^^  quivering  on  a  daisy ;  he  wor  only  eighteen,  they  took  httn 
'^  home  to  his  mother,  an  illigant  corps.   She  went  mad,  I'm  told." 

^  <'  God  forgive  ye,  Captain  I  'twas  a  hard  htc  for  one  so  young, 
''and  a  harder  blow  to  the  poor  ould  mother  $  but  you  high-up 
^'  quality  folk  can  do  anything  at  yer  will." 

'  Well,  the  boys  and  the  girls  were  dancing  away,  and  ould  Lanty 
giving  them  a  song  betweens,  Lilli-burlero,  Bullen<a-la,  but  'twas 
Uarryowen  that  set  them  mad  entirely  j  they  made  the  ould  rafters 
ring  again  with  the  chorus — 

'  "  'Tis  there  we'll  drink  the  nnt-brown  ale, 
Alt'  pay  the  reck'nine  on  the  nail ; 
Uo  man  for  debt  shall  go  to  jail, 
From  Garryowen  a  gloria !" 

*  "  Bryan  O'Lynn  !  let's  av  Bryan  O'Lynn  from  Dick   Nolan," 
'  shouted  out  the  boys ;  and  young  Dick  began—- 
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*  "  Bryan  0*Lynn  had  no  small-clothes  to  wear. 
He  cut  up  a  sheepskin  to  make  him  a  pair  ; 
With  the  skinny  side  out,  and  the  woolly  side  in, 
'  'Tis  pleasant  and  cool,'  says  Bryan  O'Lynn.*' 

'  "  What  the  hell  do  ycr  mean,  yer  ugly  spalpeen  ?"  screamed  out 
^  the  Captain,   ^^  by  singing  sich  a  song  as  that  in  my  prisince  i  ye 

*  "never  even  axed  my  permission — by  this  or  by  that,  by  yer  leave 
^  "  or  damn  yer  soul.  Lave  the  house,  ye  scum,  and  be  off." 
^  All  the  fun  and  devilment  was  stopped  at  onst ;  but  devil  an  inch 
^  did  young  Dick  budge. 

'  '^  Brady/'  says  the  Captain,  in  a  towering  rage,  ^'I  must  spake 

*  "  to  ye  a  word.    Come  here ;"  and  with  that  he  walked  out  of  the 

*  door,  "  Brady,"  says  he,  "we  may  as  well  av  it  out  at  onst; 
^  "  that  Dick  Nolan  in  yer  house  is  a  blight  to  my  eyes  ;  he  must 
^  ^^  niver  come  here  agin,  and  yer  daughter  must  send  him  to  the 
'  "  right-about," 

'  "Troth,  Captain,  that's  more  than  I  dare  ask  her  that  same; 

*  "  I'd  oblegc  ye  in  any  way  I  could,  but " 

*  "  Very  well,  Brady,  look  ye  here ;"  with  that  he  pulled  out  three 

*  or  four  bits  of  paper ;  "  do  ye  know  these  ?" 

'"Them?  what  might  them  be?"  asked  the  ould  man,  turning 
'  pale,  and  trimbling  as  if  wid  the  ague. 

*  "I'll  read  'em  to  ye,  Brady.  On  demand,  I  promise  to  pay, 
'  "  &c.,  &c.,  and  signed  wid  yer  name.  All  the  stock  ye  have 
'  **  would  not  pay  half  the  amount  ripresinted  here." 

*  "  God  be  good  to  me  !"  muttered  the  poor  ould  crayther,  his  head 
'  dropping  on  his  chest ;  **  sure,  Captain  dear,  ye  would  not  do  sich 
'  "  a  thing  all  at  onst,  and  at  sich  a  season  av  the  year,  too  ?    My 

*  **  stock  would  fetch  nothing  now  ;  give  me  to  the  spring  time ;  a 

*  "  poor  ould  man  wid  a  long  family  intrates  ye  to  be  ginerous." 

^  "  I  tell  ye  how  it  can  be  managed,  Brady ;  send  up  Mary  to- 
'  "  morrow  to  the  big  house  as  dairymaid,  and  I'll  give  ye  back  the 
'  "  paper — d*j^e  see  now  ?" 

*  "  Yer  black-hearted  villain,  I  see  through  you,"  thundered  the 
'  ould  man  ;    "  turn  me  out  at  yer  will ;  saze  all  I  have,  but  send 

*  "  my  colleen  up  to  ye,  I  never  will." 

*  Wid  that  the  Captain  give  a  whistle,  and  .his  back  come  out 

*  from  the  different  sheds.  "  Murphy,"  says  he  to  the  writ-sarvcr, 
'  who  was  amongst  them,   "  take  them  papers,  and  if  Brady  can't 

*  "  pay  ye  in  full  to-morrow  by  twelve — twelve,  mind  ye,  not  a 
'  **  minute  more — saze  all  he  has;  and  you,  boys" — to  bis  men — ^**  strip 

*  "the  roof  off  at  the  same  time."  And  wid  that  he  walked  away. 
^  When  this  was  known  to  them  inside,  there  wor  the  devil's  own 
^  huUiboroo ;  maybe  there  wasn't  an  illigant  fight ;  the  sarver  got 
^  off,  but  the  boys  on  both  sides  was  laying  about  as  thick  as  peas. 
*•  Poor  young  Dick  Nolan  was  found  dead  with  his  skull  stave  in. 
^  In  spite  av  all  this,  the  Bradys  was  sint  adrift  next  day,  and  all 
'  their  things  sould ;  but  the  quality  folk  about  made  a  subscription, 

*  leased  him  a  new  farm,  and  set  him  going  again. 
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^  A  little  time  after  this,  the  Captain  went  to  meet  the  hounds  at 

*  a  gintleman*s  house  some  way  off — a  grand  lawn  meet  it  wor — 

*  and  all  the  country  there.  The  Captain  come  up  on  his  weight- 
^  carrying  thoroughbred,  and  his  second  horse  was  being  walked 
^  about — he  wor  always  well  mounted,  wor  the  Captain,  and  could 
^  go  as  straight  as  any  one.  ^^  Good  morning,  gentlemen/'  said  he, 
^  as  he  came  up  3  but  all  turned  their  backs  on  him  ;  even  old  Daly, 
^  the  huntsman,  and  the  whips,  did  not  touch  their  caps,  and  the 
'  ladies  in  the  carriages  were  whispering  one  to  another. 

*  The  Captain  knew  very  well  why  they  had  given  him  the  cowld 
'  shoulder,  but  he  dedermined  to  brave  it  out. 

^  ^^  Mickey,"  says  he  to  his  man  on  his  second  horse,  ^^  what  are 

*  "  they  waiting  for  ?  it's  past  the  time." 

*  **  For  an  English  gentleman,  yer  honour,"  says  the  man,  touching 
^  his  hat ;  ^^  he's  coming  from  a  distance,  and  he  gets  ten  minutes^ 

*  "  grace.     His  horses  are  here,  and  rale  beauties  they  are." 

^  As  they  were  speaking,  a  mail  pheaton  druv  up,  and  a  gintleman 
^  gits  out ;  but  he  was  so  muffled  up  with  his  coat  and  wrapper  thet 
^  his  face  could  not  be  well  seen.  He  throws  off  his  top-coat  and 
'  overalls,  and  mounts  his  horse,  and  then  Captain  Tom  caught 
^  sight  of  his  face.  Maybe  he  did  not  turn  blue  all  at  onst.  The 
'  stranger  from  the  distance  wor  the  very  man  whose  name  he  had 
'  forged  on  the  winder,  divil  a  lie  in  it. 

^  Captain  Tom  turned  away ;  but  the  other  wos  too  quick  for  him. 

*  **  Captain  Tom,"  says  he,  "  a  word  wid  ye,  av  ye  plase." 

^  All  the  field  wor  looking  on,  for  they  saw  something  wor  in  the 
^  wind,  and  there  wos  likely  to  be  a  shindy. 

'  "  Gintlemen,"  says    the    stranger  to  the  field,  "  this  fellow 
'^  forged  my  name  when  in  my  rigiment.     I  promised  him  some- 
thing the  first  time  I  met  him  in  public,  and  this  is  the  first 
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^  And  wid  that  he  ups  with  his  hunting  crop,  and  larrups  him 
^  like  blue  murther,  and  nearly  knocked  him  off  his  horse. 

*  "  Bad  luck   to   him,  yer  honour !"    screeches  out  old  Daly. 
^  "  B'utther  his   bones<     Thrash  his  sowl   out ;    worry  and  tear 

*  "  him  !"  holloas  out  a  second.  *  "  Yoicks,  tally-ho  !"  shouts  out 
^  another.  '^  Gone  away  !  gone  away  !"  screams  a  fourth,  as  the 
'  Captain  turned  tail  and  galloped  off.  ^^  For'ard !  for'ard  !''  says 
^  old  Daly,  as  he  puts  his  horn  to  his  mouth,  and  gallops  after  the 
^  stranger,  who  wor  full  tilt  after  the  Captain.  Hounds  and  all 
^  were  forgotten  ;  all  let  the  latchfords  into  their  horses,  and  galloped 
^  away  to  see  the  fun ;  and  a  fine  race  it  wor. 

*  "  Yoicks,  over  1"   yelled  Captain  Tom,  as  he  lifted  his  horse  at 

*  a  six-foot  wall.  "  I'll  take  a  line  of  my  own,"  he  thought;  "  he 
^  ^'  can't  follow  me  far."  But  the  stranger  tuck  it  in  a  stride,  and 
^  wor  only  a  dozen  lengths  behind.  Then  began  the  race ;  Captain 
'  Tom  to  get  away,  and  the  other  to  come  up  wid  him.  .Maybe 
'  they  did  not  take  the  walls  illigantly,  and  the  whole  field  foUering, 
'  splittins  their  sides  wid  laughter. 
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*•  ^^  {Lidei  Daly,  ride  !"  shouts  the  master  of  the  hounds ;  ^<  ride, 
^^  some  of  ye,  like  hell,  or  there  will  be  purdhur !"  And  be 
j^bers  tbcy  did  ride.  Mile  after  mile  t)iey  flew  over,  the  Captain 
poinding  straight  for  his  own  home* 

^  ^^  I  i)iver  see  the  likes  av  this/'  said  the  sporting  Protestant 
parson  of  the  village,  as  he  put  his  horse  at  a  flight  o?  stiff  rails ; 
the  horse  bitting  the  top  bar,  by  rason  of  being  smt  too  fast  at  it, 
they  both  came  down. 

^  ^^  That's  yer  sort,  old  *  Infliction  Sunday/  "  screeches  out  young 
Cnmrning,  as  he  galloped  through.  ^^  Pick  up  the  bits,  and  at  it 
^^  again.'  '^  Never  say  die  ;  life  in  a  mussel !"  bawls  out  another, 
4s  he  nearly  knocked  tne  old  phap  down,  who  was  getting  up. 

^  ^^  Here's  your  nag,  parson/'  says  the  master,  as  he  puts  the 
crook  of  his  nunting-crop  through  the  bridle  av  the  horse.  ^'  Til 
'^  boMld  him  for  ye  till  ye  git  up.  Come  along ;  for  ye'll  be 
'^  wanted  to  rade  prayers  over  one  av  'em." 

*  "  f  or*ard !  for'ard  T'  was  the  cry,  as  they  see  the  stranger 
gradually  coming  up  with  the  Captain  i  his  fine  English  thorough- 
bred had  the  fut  of  the  other,  and  he  took  his  fences  and  walls 
more  kindly  now.  The  Captain  see  it  wor  all  up  wid  him,  so  he 
turned  sharp  round  and  made  for  Gorroighmore  3og.  He  knew 
his  way  pretty  well  in  it ;  but  presently  in  he  goes,  ship  up  to  his 
horse's  girths. 

<  «  You  damned  scoundrel,"  says  he  to  the  stranger,  and  pullin' 
out  a  revolver,  ^^  if  yer  cpme  an  inch  nearer  I'll  put  a  ball  through 
^^  yp,  as  I  would  a  cock  rabbit." 

<  '<  See  to  him  now,  gintlemen,"  says  the  stranger,  as  the  rest 
come  up  ;  ^^  he  threatens  to  shoot  me.  Look  at  the  forger,  and 
^^  the  murderer  of  young  Blake — for  by  God,  he  fired  before  the 
"  handkerchief  wor  well  dropped. — IVp  done  wid  him  no^/'  says 
he  ;  '^  I  think  we've  fairly  run  him  to  earth.  I  knew  he  was  to 
'^  be  at  the  meet  this  morning." 

^  Well,  they  all  turned  away  and  left  him  in  that  place  that  would 
()og  a  snipe.  They  \yere  in  time  to  have  a  good  run,  and  kill 
their  fox  after  all. 

*  "  Three  cheers  for  the  stranger !"  cries  one  and  all  of  'cm,  as 
he  was  gitting  into  his  mail  pheaton  to  go  home. 

'  ^'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  gintlemen.  I  think  I've  rid  the 
^^  country  of  the  greatest  blackguard  ye  iver  had  in  it«  Hell  be 
<c  ^^ay  to-mprrow.*' — And  so  he  wor  j  and  the  ould  place  shortly 
afterwards  wos  sold. — "  I  ax  yer  pardon,  gintlimen,"  he  contincrs, 
'^  for  spoiling  yer  sport  this  morning  i  but  I  think,  after  all,  it  will 
"  b^  f^  run  of  t/^  season.^' 


i> » 


(To  he  eoniinued.) 
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SKATING  IN  THE  FENS. 

While  in  the  parks  of  London  and  its  suburbs  skating  is  practised 
as  an  amusement  and  an  art,  in  the  fen  country  of  the  eastern 
counties  it  is  admired  ^s  an  hard  exercise  and  a  veritable  sport.  There 
the  great  object  of  the  skater's  ambition  is  not  generally  to  execute 
the  mtricate  figures  which  are  the  glory  of  the  London  Skating  Club, 
nor  to  pirouette  in  the  thousand  curves  and  circles  which  delight 
the  habitues  of  the  Canadian  rinks ;  but  to  fly  along  mile  after  mile 
across  the  wide  ea^panse  of  frozen  water,  to  accomplish  almost 
fabulous  distances  in  the  short  space  of  a  winter's  day,  or  to  do  the 
two-mile  measured  course  in  a  seemingly  incredible  number  of 
seconds  by  the  timer's  watch.  In  the  fens  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Lincoln,  skating  is  almost  as  much  an  universal  popular  exercise 
as  on  the  canals  of  Holland  and  Friesland.  Women  do  not  exactly 
carry  their  eggs  and  butter  with  them  over  the  ice  to  the  markets  of 
Ely  or  King's  Lynn  ;  but  many  a  stout  dame  in  the  eastern  counties 
would  distance  the  fat  Dutch  fishwives  over  a  fair  mile  of  frozen 
cana],  and  the  fleetest  Hollander  would  be  rash  to  enter  the  lists 
against  one  of  the  skaters  of  our  English  fens.  The  style  of  skating 
in  the  two  countries  is  nearly  as  different  as  the  character  of  the  two 
peoples.  The  Dutchman  rolls  steadily  and  rather  slowly  along 
with  his  swinging  stroke  from  side  to  side.  He  skates  artistically 
upon  the  outside  edge,  and  his  short  legs  are  crossed  alternately  one 
over  thp  other.  His  progress  is  not  the  effect  of  muscular  exertion 
so  mi|cb  as  of  a  lurching  of  his  weight  from  side  to  side.  It  is  by 
no  means  an  ungraceful  motion  \  it  is  the  very  ideal  of  locomotive 
ease.  The  English  fen-skater,  on  the  other  hand,  drives  himself 
laboriously  forwards  with  energetic  strokes  upon  the  inside  edge. 
There  is  not  much  swing,  ana  an  entire  absence  of  elegance  \  but 
what  he  loses*  in  grace  and  comfort  he  makes  up  by  a  gain  in  point 
of  speed.  The  two  skaters  will  each  do  with  consummate  ease 
their  fifty  miles  a  day.  But  the  Dutchman  makes  a  long  day's 
journey  of  it,  while  the  Englishman  does  the  distance  in  an  after- 
noon. In  a  long-distance  competition  our  countrymen  would 
inevitably  win ;  but  then  they  would  be  distressed  at  the  end  of  their 
day's  work,  and  they  would  be  stif}ish  in  the  back  next  morning. 
The  Hollander  would  be  hardly  tired  when  be  came  in  \  be  would 
start  again  as  fresh  as  paint  next  day. 

But  to  see  the  fen  skating  in  its  glory  it  is  necessary  to  be  present 
at  a  skating  match.  There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  finding  out 
one  of  these  festivals,  or,  when  found  out,  in  assisting  at  it.  As  soon 
as  a  good  frost  has  set  in,  the  series  of  matches  and  prize-meetings 
is  speedily  organised.  Any  paper  published  in  the  eastern  counties 
will  contain  announcements  of  the  principal  forthcoming  matches. 
Besides  the  regular  '  meetings/  where  prizes  are  subscribed  and 
offered  fcir  public  competition,  there  are  usually  a  whole  host 
of  private  matches  got  up  between  the  crack  skaters  of  the  fens. 
Challenges  are  issued  in  the  manner  of  the  old  ^  Bell's  Life ' 
challenges  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  prize-ring  and  the  running-path. 
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The  twelve  o'clock  train  from  King's  Cross  will  take  one  down  very 
comfortably  in  time  to  see  the  greater  part  of  the  day's  sport*     The 
principal  skaters  of  the  year  go  a  sort  of  round,  competing  at  one 
place  after  another,  winning  here  and  losing  there,  and  becoming  the 
champion  of   the  various  counties  or  districts.      A  well-attended 
and   well-conducted  match   is    quite  a  systematic  afiair,  and  well 
worth  a  journey,  even  as  far  as  from  London  to  Peterborough,  for 
any  one  who  is  hard  up  for  an  afternoon's  amusement.     Arrived  at 
the  scene  of  encounter,  you  will  find  the  whole  of  the  little  country 
town  en  fete.     Hotels  are  crowded  with  dog-carts,  and  taxed-carts, 
and  vehicles  of  all  descriptions.     The  men  smoke,  and  bet   half- 
crowns   and  sovereigns  on  the  champion   of  their  district.     The 
women  flirt  and  chatter,  and  back  the  favourites  for  pairs  of  gloves. 
At  mid-day  the  whole  place  turns  out  upon  the  ice  ;  ^  correct  cards  ' 
begin  to  be  the  chief  article  of  commerce.     The  scattered  groups 
soon  collect  in  masses  along  the  two  sides  of  the  course.     A  straight 
half  mile  of  well-swept  ice  stretches  between  the  starting-post  and 
the  flag  that  marks  the  turning-point.     On  each  side  down  the  long 
line  the  spectators  are  roped  out  clear  of  the  competitors.     In  the 
centre,  immediately  between  the  flag-posts,  are  the  committee  and  the 
officials  of  the  course.     At  the  appointed  hour  the '  bellman,'  some 
veteran  skater,  sounds  the   ^  saddling-bell,'  and  clears  the  course. 
Two  of  the  committee,  holding  a  rope  between  them,  skate  down 
the  line,  and  sweep  the  stragglers  out  of  the  way.     Then  the  com- 
petitors come  up  stripped  and  ready  for  the  start — only  two  in  each 
heat,  drawn  according  to  coursing  rules.     Starting  one  on  each  side 
of  the  starter,  they  shoot  ofF  down  their  several  sides.     It  is  some 
distance  before  they  settle  down  properly  into  their  long,  swinging, 
racing  stride.     Then  comes  the  sudden  turn  at  the  &r  end ;   this  is 
the  ticklish  part — the  Tattenham  Corner  of  the  race.     It  is  wonder- 
ful how  soon  they  are  round  the  angle  and  ofF  on  the  backward 
course.     Sometimes,  of  course,  there  is  a  collision :  a  wilful  foul 
disqualifies   the  offender.      Twice  down    and    twice   back  v&   the 
orthodox  distance — two  miles  it  should  be,  if  correctly  measured, 
which  it  seldom  is.     It  is  not  till  the  last  turn  for  the  straight  run  in, 
that  they  seem  to  be  really  putting  on  the  pace.     The  fact  is,  that  it 
requires  very  good  condition,  and  a  considerable  economy  of  wind,  to 
bring  a  skater  up  at  all  fresh  to  the  finish  of  a  two-mile  course.     But 
as  the  two  skaters  come  nearer  and  nearer  towards  the  flag-post  at 
the  finish,  the  arms  begin  to  swing  more  quicklv,  the  heads  go  down 
lower,    the   legs   strike  more  fiercely  out.     lame   work, ! perhaps, 
compared  with  Newmarket  or  Epsom ;  turfites  may  smile  at  the 
whole  humble  affair.     And  yet  there  is  the  old  spice  of  excitement 
in  the  finish  down  the  straight.     There  is  not  the  crack  of  whips, 
nor  the  thud  of  hoofs  ;  but  there  is  the  rush  of  the  racers  past  the 
crowd,  there  is  the  shout  of  backers,  and  the  yell  of  triumph,  as  the 
leader  lands  himself  beyond  the  post.     After  a  close  finish  there  are 
the  same  discordant  cries.     But  there  is  no  need  of  a  telegraph  or 
numbers.     The  judge  waves  his  flag — blue  or  yellow,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  the  name  of  the  loser  is  scratched  off  from  the  card. 
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As  to  the  pace  of  the  best  skaters,  and  the  time  in  which  the 
distances  are  done,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth  with  any 
certainty.  Each  meeting  has  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  make  out 
its  performances  as  more  creditable  than  that  of  its  neighbours. 
Consequently  the  distances  are  almost  always  under-measured. 
Most  frequently,  in  fact,  they  are  measured  by  guess-work.  Up  to 
a  few  years  ago,  the  fastest  time  on  record  was  a  mile  done  near  Ely, 
by  a  man  called  Mills.  This  was  two  minutes  and  a  half,  with  a 
wind  behind,  which  may  still  be  considered  very  creditable  skating. 
In  1867  a  two-mile  skate  was  recorded  as  taking  five  minutes  forty- 
five  seconds,  without  the  aid  of  wind.  The  measurement  of  the 
mile  was,  however,  afterwards  called  hi  question,  and  was  never 
properly  authenticated.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  a  man  who 
can  do  his  fair  mile  under  three  minutes  will  take  a  very  great  deal  of 
beating.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  committee  of  gentlemen  do  not  get 
up  a  race  upon  some  measured  course.  At  Hendon  this  might  be 
done  with  great  success ;  and  there  would  be  not  much  difficulty  in 
inducing  the  crack  fen  skaters  to  compete.  This  year  has  not  been 
a  good  one  for  times,  as  the  ice  has  not  been  good  all  through  the 
frost.  Before  the  winter  is  over  we  may  have  probably,  either  from 
Oxford  or  from  Cambridge,  authentic  times  of  some  amateur  gentle- 
men's races.  Possibly  at  Lynn  or  Peterborough,  where  matches  go 
on  pretty  constantly,  from  time  to  time,  some  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  measure  out  a  really  fair  course,  and  furnish  us  with  a 
properlv  certified  record  of  the  performance.  Last  year,  at  Oxford, 
a  matcn  was  rather  hastily  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  the 
University.  A  capital  course  was  found  on  Port  Meadow,  and  the 
race  proved  a  very  fair  success.  On  that  occasion  the  skaters 
started  all  together  in  one  heat — an  arrangement  which  is  con- 
ducive to  ^  cannoning,'  and  would  be  very  dangerous  except  among 
pure  amateurs.  At  the  other  University,  fast  skating  is  much  more 
universally  practised,  and  there  are  always  some  very  speedy 
^runners'  among  the  undergraduates.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  aspirants  to  the  honour  of  this  winter  racecourse^  that '  runnmg ' 
skates  are  necessary,  and  not  the  curved  blade  of  the  common  skate 
which  is  used  for  cutting  figures.  A  perfectly  straight  iron,  securely 
fastened  to  laced  boots,  and  as  light  as  it  can  possibly  be  made,  should 
be  chosen  for  racing*  purposes.  The  great  secret  of  fast  skating 
is  the  length  of  stroke  and  the  proper  swing  of  the  arms  and  body. 
The  exercise  is  very  similar  to  that  of  match  walking,  and  tries  the 
same  muscles  of  the  body.  The  best  skaters  strike  out  in  straight 
lines,  diverging  very  slightly  to  the  right  or  left.  Twelve  yards,  or 
even  fifteen,  in  a  single  stroke,  is  not  an  uncommon  distance  for  a 
good  skater  to  cover  when  going  at  full  speed.  But  in  this,  as  in 
ngure-skating,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  a  grain  of  example 
is  worth  a  whole  score  of  precepts ;  and  by  far  the  best  way  to  find 
out  how  to  win  a  race  is  to  go  and  see  a  good  match  skated  at  one 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  champions  of  the  fens. 

E.  B.  M. 
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A  TRAVELLING  SKETCH. 

BY    THE   OLD   CURIOSITY    HUNTER. 

Travelling,  as  I  have  done,  these  many  years  in  search  of  all  that 
is  rare  and  curious,  I  have  come  across  many  a  strange  character, 
and  many  a  stranee  mode  of  life,  but  none,  as  I  think,  so  truly 
original,  and  withsd  so  quaint  and  genuine,  as  that  which  I  find  pre- 
served in  a  few  pages  of  my  note-book,  and  which,  for  certain, 
would  have  remained  there  in  company  with  many  another  odd 
jotting  of  strange  men,  and  manners,  and  countries,  but  that  an  old 
friend,  much  given  to  those  sports  of  the  field  which  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  understand,  much  less  explain,  persuades  me  to  tear  them  out 
and  send  them  to  you,  in  case  some  others  of  your  readers  may 
chance  to  have  met  anywhere  with  the  original  of  the  sketch,  or 
some  member  of  the  same  craft. 

I  was  travelling,  then,  from  Berlin  to  Cologne,  and   had  been 
near  an  hour  upon  the  road,  which  I  knew  almost  too  well,  i^ithout 
seeing  or  hearing  anything  to  break  the   monotony  of  that    long 
journey,   when   by  good  Tuck,  at  a  very  little   village,    the    door 
opened,  and  there  entered  the  subject  of  my  sketch.     Carefully 
depositing  beneath  the  seat  a  ridiculously  small  saddle  (which  he 
afterwards  declared  was  a  ^  five-pound '  saddle,  and  dear  enough  at 
the  price,  as  I  thought,  for  so  little  leather),  he  flung  into  the  comer 
a  little  bundle  tied  up  in  a  yellow  spotted  handkerchief,  which  evi* 
dently  contained  his  entire  wardrobe,  and  sat  down  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  relieved  his  mind  of  all  its  cumbrances,  and  proceeded 
to  scrutinize  the  passenger  with  the  half-amused,  half-perplexed  look 
of  a  man  travelling  In  a  new  country.     There  was  a  merry  look  in 
the  keen  grey  eve  of  this  man  that  spoke  of  a  cheerful  temper,  and  2 
healthy,  clear  look  in  his  ruddy  weather-browned  complexion  that 
told  of  constant  occupation  in  the  open  air.     He  was  short  and 
square,  with  legs  so  small  for  his  body  that  they  clearly  had  been 
joined  on  bv  mistake,  his  upper  framework  being  that  of  a  powerful 
man.     And  as  his  face  bespoke  an  outdoor  employment,  so  did  his 
dress  unmistakably  pronounce  that  employment  to  be  among  horses; 
and  he  was  clearly  in  his  best  clothes,  as  one  anxious  to  cut  a  good 
figure  on  his  travels  in  a  strange  country,  among  strange  folk.     A 
white  wideawake  came  far  down  over  his  close-cut  hair  and   fore- 
head, a  bright-coloured  handkerchief  enveloped  his  collarless  throat, 
and  a  coat  of  good  cloth,  tightly  fitting  over  the  chest,  and  descending 
into  voluminous  skirts  with  large  and  broadly-flapped  pockets.      But 
his  waistcoat  was  decidedly  the  feature  of  his  dress,  descending  as  i: 
did  far  below  his|^waist,  and  occupying  at  least  one-third  of  his  entire 
stature,  so  as  to  leave  anything  but  a  fair  share  to  the   trousers, 
which  were,  moreover,  tight  and  crinkled  round  his  legs  and  over  a 
very  stout  pair  of  brightly-polished  lace-boots.     A  small,  unpccled 
ash-plant,  with  which  he  upped  his  legs  for  exercise,  or  whose  end 
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he  sucked  for  nourishment,  accordingly  as  his  nature  demanded  one 
or  the  other,  completed  his  array.  Could  any  one  mistake  him  for 
anything  but  a  man  of  horses  ?     I  did  not. 

I  have  always  been  noted  for  my  thirst  for  information — even  to 
inquisitiveness^  as  some  of  my  friends  declare — and  not  to  seek  it  on 
such  an  opportunity  as  this  was  simply  impossible.  For  some  time 
it  was  difficult  to  engage  him,  so  engrossed  was  he  in  observing  his 
German  fellow-passengers,  with  whom  he  tried  very  hard  to  be 
social  and  cheery,  addressing  one  as  *  old  bloke  *  and  another  as 

*  old  gal,'  till  I  began  to  fear  lest  any  might  be  aware  that  this  was 
not  the  customary  mode  of  address  among  the  politer  English. 
Fortunately  they  were  not,  and  returned  his  addresses  with  a  gra- 
cious *  Mein  bloke,'  which  set  my  good  friend  off  into  such  fits  of 
laughter,  that  it  was  long  before  he  recovered  his  placidity.  Pro- 
longed conversation,  however,  on  these  terms,  where  neither  under- 
stood one  word  of  the  other's  language,  soon  became  impossible, 
and  gradually  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  me.  I  learnt  that  he 
had  travelled  from  a  place  called  Newmarket,  which  I  knew  to  be 
in  the  fen  countries,  to  deliver  a  racehorse  which  had  been  sold  to  a 
German  nobleman,  and  which  he  assured  me  was  *  the  best  old  oss 

*  as  ever  was  foaled,'  adding,  almost  in  the  next  breath,  that  they 
had  *  two  or  three  better  nor  him '  in  their  stable  at  home  !  He  had 
often  crossed  to  France,  but  never  before  to  Germany.     *  Talk  a 

*  word  of  their  language  V  Not  he  !  He  always  got  on,  somehow 
or  other.  What  did  he  do  if  they  didn't  understand  him  ?  *  Oh,  I 
'  dams  'em,'  says  he  j  *  they  always  understands  that.'  I  was  wit- 
ness, several  times,  of  this  process,  and  I  can  corroborate  the  good 
man's   statement.     As  for   the   country  he   travelled   through,  he 

*  never  took  no  notice  of  that ;'  but  at  length,  on  arriving  at  a  long 
stretch  of  good  meadow-land,  he  seemed  fairly  aroused,  assuring  me, 
with  much  earnestness,  that  if  these  benighted  people  had  any  enter- 
prise about  them  at  all,  they  could  not  fail  but  make  a  racecourse  of 
it.  Passing  a  quaint  old  North  German  town,  I  pointed  out  a  fine 
cathedral  and  a  grand  old  town-hall.  But  he  assured  me  that  it 
wrasn't  to  compare  with  the  church  at  Newmarket ;  and  as  for  the 
town-hall,  why,  I  ought  to  see  *  the  Rooms '  of  his  native  place.  I 
remarked  there  must  be  some  fine  architectural  features  in  his  town 
(which  I  had  never  met  with  in  any  work  on  architecture).  He 
said  there  was,  and  no  mistake ;  and  there  was  a  gentleman  there 
that  had  built  some  edifices  on  the  Heath  (wherever  that  is)  that 
weren't  to  be  matched  anywhere  in  England,  as  ever  he'd  seen.    My 


them  in,  they  was  beautiful.  I  asked  if  Steele  was  an  architect 
He  replied,  with  some  contempt  in  his  tone  for  my  lamentable  igno- 
rance, '  Harkitek !  No !  a  bookmaker !'— Literary  person,  of  course, 
he  meant,  and  no  doubt  some  descendant  of  Richard  Steele  of 
*  Spectator '  celebrity  j    and  Billy  NichoUs— what   was   he  f      *  A 

2  c  2 
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*  bookmaker  too — a  very  knowin'  cove.' — Another  literary  man,  and 
a  savant  to  boot ! — perhaps  the  descendant  and  very  counterpart  of 
Sylvanus  Urban.  And  *  they  was  all  bookmakers  ;'  so  that  I  clearly 
saw  his  quaint  mode  of  expression  was  meant  to  imply  a  literary  club 
who  met  in  *  the  Rooms/  What  a  delightful  picture — a  meeting  of 
great  minds  for  the  exchange  of  free  and  noble  sentiments  in^a 
building  enriched  by  the  most  glorious  efforts  of  architecture !  I 
must  see  Newmarket  some  day. 

Oh  yes,  it  was  a  grand  place,  said  he ;  there  weren't  many  like  it. 
And  he'd  tell  me  what,  if  I  liked  to  run  down  some  day  he'd  take 
me  all  over  their  stables — best  in  Newmarket;  and  (sinking  bis 
voice)  he'd  show  me  the  horse  to  put  my  money  on.  This,  of 
course,  I  saw  to  be  the  recognised  mode  of  feeing  the  attendants  of 
the  establishment — I  put  the  money  on  the  horse's  back,  and  the 
stable  take  it  off.  What  a  quaint  old  custom,  to  be  sure  !  I  now 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  I  have  seen — ^  the  public 
^  money  being  on.'  Then  he  became  very  confidential,  and  talked 
a  great  deal  about  different  horses,  very  little  of  which  I  understood ; 
and  here  and  there  I  thought  I  coula  detect  that  he  was  making 
game  of  me,  for  he  talked  of  one  horse  giving  another  5/.,  and  was 
generally  incoherent,  furthermore  asserting  that  he  had  got  one 
horse  so  well  trained  that  he  could  ^  make  another  lie  down.'  But  I 
think  I  have  seen  nearly  as  good  a  thing  done  at  a  circus,  after  all. 
Then  he  became  most  mysterious,  and  looked  very  carefully  round 
at  the  Germans  before  he  dropped  his  voice  into  a  whisper  to  make 
his  solemn  communication.  Did  I  know  the  'Lord  Chancellor?' 
Oh,  yes !  by  name.  Well,  they'd  got  a  oss  in  their  stable  as  could 
beat  him  at  even  weights.  This  I  thought  only  natural,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  being,  if  I  remember  right,  rather  elderly,  and  slightly 
corpulent.  He  went  on,  in  a  husky  whisper.  As  I  seemed  a  pret^ 
good  sort,  he'd  tell  me  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  if  I'd  promise  not 
to  go  telling  my  friends.  This  I  was  easily  enabled  to  do,  having 
forgotten  the  animal's  name  the  moment  I  heard  it ;  but  as  it  ma} 
be  useful  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  as  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be 
betraying  my  friend's  confidence,  I  may  say  that  I  remember  he  told 
me  the  horse  would  be  three  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  race,  and 
would  be  ridden  by  one  of  our  best  jockeys  ;  and  these  two  circum- 
stances will  doubtless  lead  to  his  identification. 

Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted,  at  a  small  station,  by  the 
entry  of  an  old  gentleman  carrying  with  him  one  of  those  quaint  old 
brass-studded  boxes  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in  North  German 
villages.  This  phenomenon  produced  unmixed  surprise  in  my  good 
friend ,  he  followed  him  with  his  eyes  into  his  seat,  and  stared  open- 
mouthed  for  several  minutes.  At  last  his  astonishment  found  vent 
in  words.  ^  Well !  I  am  darned  !  a  child's  coffin  ! !'  It  was  impos- 
sible for  some  time  to  draw  him  back  to  conversation,  till  at  length 
he  discovered  a  relief  for  his  overwrought  feelings.  *  I'll  tell  that  to 
'my  missus,'  said  he,  and  forthwith  drew  out  his  pocket-book  to 
make  a  note  of  it.    It  was  plain,  from  the  look  of  the  pages,  that  he 
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had  thought  this  the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  note  in  all  his 
travels :  but  as  he  turned  over  the  leaves  he  revealed  a  vast  number 
of  strange  and  .complicated  figures,  which  extended  over  half  his 
pocket-book.  Of  course  I  asked  what  it  was.  *  His  book^  says 
he  (surely  he  can't  be  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  also !).  But  what 
its  nature  might  be  I  could  not  arrive  at ;  some  vast  numerical  system 
of  profit  and  loss,  I  conjectured,  from  the  look  of  these  thumb- 
marked  pages.  There  were  curious  items ;  names,  hieroglyphics, 
and  figures  all  jumbled  together.     Entries  such  as  this  :  '  Two  to 

*  wun  Kingcrarf/  '  Arfsovrin  Podester ;'  and  comments  on  some  of 
the  calculations  such  as  this  :  *  Big  theef :  didn't  pay,'  *  a  Safe-un,' 

*  a  Dcd-un,'  '  a  Ded-Robery,'  *  the  Url — scrached,'  and  in  one  place 

*  Brortitorf ! ! !'  which  I  took  for  the  name  of  a  Russian  general, 
though  he  explained  it  otherwise.  However,  it  was  totally  inex- 
plicable to  me,  though  the  perusal  of  it  evidently  gave  its  author  the 
greatest  pleasure ;  but  it  served  to  increase  my  respect  for  my  fellow- 
traveller. 

I  should  say  he  was  an  abstemious  man,  not  having  drunk  more 
than  eight  quarts  on  the  entire  journey.  I  observed  that  he  mostly 
paid  in  English  shillings,  and  refused  to  take  the  change.  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  the  custom  of  the  country  was  merely  to  give  a 
groschen  or  so  to  the  waiter ;  but  he  said  he  liked  to  ^  do  the  thing 

*  in  real  form — gives  these  here  forriners  a  better  idea  of  the  English ; 
'  one  don't  often  go  a  travellin.*  His  generosity  was  indeed  ex- 
treme ;  for  on  one  occasion,  when  I  had  got  out  to  have  a  bit  of 
bread  and  cheese,  he  must  insist  on  providing  a  bottle  of  champagne  ; 
and  when,  as  the  only  way  to  escape,  I  fled  to  the  carriage,  he  pur- 
sued me  thither ;  and  after  the  train  had  started  he  compelled  me  to 
drink  the  future  Derby  winner's  health,  though,  as  my  unfortunate 
memory  has  vexatiously  slipped  the  name  a  second  time,  I  am  unable 
to  supply  it  to  my  readers. 

Then  he  became  confidential  on  his  family  affairs.  He  himselt 
was  a  head  lad  (pity  they  don't  call  things  by  their  right  names,  the 
man  was  clearly  forty)  in  a  ^  great  stable.  He  had  a  missus — a 
real  good  sort — and  two  boys,  one  very  promising,  but  the  other 
wasn't  up  to  much.  The  young  un  was  a  very  likely  lad,  twelve 
years  old,  and  only  four  stone  ten  (poor  boy,  thinks  I),  rode  very 
nice,  and  had  an  extraordinary  head  and  hands  for  a  young  un. 
(How  horrible  !  attenuated  body,  and  extraordinary  head  and  ex- 
tremities. He  must  be  a  monstrosity!)  But  the  eldest,  he  feared, 
wouldn't  come  to  no  good  ;  always  a  bankerin'  after  book-learnin', 

foin'  to  school,  and  such  like,  and  could  read  and  write  no  end. 
)idn't  think  he'd  turn  out  well ;  none  of  his  family  ever  took  much 
to  book-learning,  but  they  was  all  eminent.  His  own  grandfather 
had  been  the  most  celebrated  man  in  Europe — Sam  Ruffle,  the 
jockey  (he  mentioned  him  with  a  sort  of  awe),  but  he  couldn't  write, 
bless  yer !  No  more  couldn't  half  the  most  risin'  men  in  the  pro- 
fession. I  tried  in  vain  to  reassure  him,  but  he  clearly  thought  his 
son  and  heir  had  ruined  his  prospects. 
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Then  he  went  back  to  horses  again,  and  soon  had  me  out  of  my 
depth.  This  much  I  understood  :  that  he  thought  the  corruption  of 
the  turf  much  exaggerated  ;  that  in  his  experience  the  cause  of  horses 
running  in  and  out  (of  their  stables,  I  presume;  but  why  should  the 
public  object  to  this  ?)  was  their  delicate  temperament,  and  trifling  ail- 
ments that  we  couldn't  see  into ;  in  fact,  that  horses  are  liable  to 
slight  derangements  —  headaches,  nervousness,  &c.,  &c, — which 
quite  upsets  them,  just  as  it  upsets  men,  and  causes  them  to  vary 
very  much  ;  all  of  which  the  public  puts  down  to  roguer}' ;  '  and  the 
^  poor  osses  not  bein'  able  to  explain  thesselves,  the  public  does  it 
*  for  'em.' 

He  kept  mentioning,  with  apparent  reverence,  a  certain  *  Admiral' 
I  asked  him  which,  as  there  were  so  many.  But  he  indignantly 
answered  that  there  was  only  one,  and  all  Newmarket  would  tel! 
me  the  same. 

He  didn't  exactly  know  Cambridge — leastwise  he  knew  there  was 
such  a  place.  He  d  often  passed  through  it,  and  had  to  wait  a  few 
hours  at  the  station,  but  he'd  never  been  farther  than  the  Railway 
Inn.  Understood  there  was  some  sort  of  great  schools  or  colleges 
there.  Knew  a  house  in  Newmarket  where  some  of  'em  went  over 
to  sometimes — some  sort  of  head  lads  (tutors,  he  thought,  they 
called  'em)  in  the  colleges ;  but  they  wasn't  up  to  much — ^rode 
dreadful  bad. 

He  said  if  I'd  give  him  my  address  he'd  often  send  me  a  '  good 
^  thing.'  I  was  delighted,  as  genuine  wit  is  so  rare,  and  good  things 
are  so  very  useful  at  dinner  parties.  And  so  he  took  my  name  ;  bu: 
immediately  asking  the  time,  and  hearing  it  was  five  o'clock,  he  said 
it  was  ^  stable  hours/  and  thereupon  lapsed  into  silence  for  a  locg 
time,  during  which  I  could  hear  f;im  mechanically  hissing  under  his 
breath,  as  if  mentally  engaged  in  rubbing  down  a  horse.  At  length 
he  announced  that  '  stable  hours  was  over,  and  the  missus  and  the 
^  young  uns  was  going  to  have  tea,'  which  involved  another  long 
silence,  during  which  his  respect  for  his  missus'  mental  presence 
restrained  him  from  the  use  of  the  pipe  :  but  due  time  having  been 
allowed,  he  was  quickly  pufEng  volumes  of  smoke,  in  eminent  satis- 
faction, and  was  becoming  conversational  once  more,  when  the  train 
drew  up  at  the  platform.of  Cologne,  and  we  parted  company  with 
great  regret  and  professions  of  everlasting  friendship. 

And  so  I  took  leave  of  this  worthy  fellow,  for  whom  I  had  con- 
ceived a  great  attachment.  Doubtless  his  character  will  be  better 
understood  by  others  who  are  more  conversant  with  those  of  his 
class.  To  me  he  seemed  a  strange  mixture  of  real  good-heartedness 
and  ignorance ;  and  I  take  it,  too,  that  his  moral  code  was  not  cr 
the  highest,  though  far  from  being  so  bad  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  Thus  I  am  right  sure  that  if  I  had  asked  him  to  help  some 
poor  fellow  that  needed  it,  or  give  away  something  he  had  got,  out 
of  pure  good  fellowship,  his  hand  would  have  been  in  his  pocket  in 
a  moment — far  sooner,  perhaps,  than  in  the  case  of  many  that  can 
boast  of  a  higher  code  and  better  opportunities  j  but  I  am  equallv 
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certain,  from  his  own  statements,  that  had  I  offered  to  wager  with 
him  he  would  have  felt  unutterable  delight  in  ^  getting  the  best  of 
^  me,'  as  he  chucklingly  expressed  it.  This  I  take  to  be  in  the  air 
of  the  place,  and  quite  inseparable  from  his  nature.  Indeed,  I  take 
it  that  his  whole  character,  good  and  bad,  is  the  eflect  of  his  training, 
from  a  boy  up  ;  and  if  what  he  tells  me  is  true,  if  there  are  some 
four  hundred,  or  more,  boys  employed  in  his  town  aihong  horses, 
the  greater  part  without  schooling  or  education  of  any  kind,  and  free 
in  their  leisure  hours  to  go  where  they  will  and  mix  among  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  with  little  opportunity  of  learning  anything  that  is 
good,  and  every  chance  of  learning  all  that  is  bad ;  if,  I  say,  this  be 
true,  and  has  been  true  for  many  a  year,  then  a  heavy  responsibility 
rests  somewhere.  All  honour  to  those  who  look  carefully  after 
their  boys  (and  my  friend  assures  me  there  are  some  that  do),  and  do 
their  best  to  keep  them  out  of  harm  !  I  am  sure  enough  that,  apart 
from  any  higher  view,  this  is  to  their  interest.  They  will  be  none 
the  worse  served,  and  will  surely  feel  more  secure,  by  having  about 
them  a  set  of  boys  that  have  been  decently  brought  up  and  may  be 
trusted.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  spoken  about  turf  reform,  which 
some  say  is  much  needed,  though,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 
But  here  is  a  reform  that  may  be  begun  at  once,  without  act  of 
parliament,  and  will  do  something  towards  purifying  one  of  the 
great  streams  of  turf  morality  at  the  fountain  head.  I  commend 
these  thoughts  to  the  owners  and  trainers  of  these  great  establish- 
ments, and  pray  them  to  look  upon  this  question  by  the  light  both 
of  their  obligations  and  their  interests. 


*  OUR  VAN.* 
The  Invoice. — January  Jottings. 

According  to  all  rules  of  sport  and  pastime  we  ought  to  lament  over  the 
opening  fortnight  of  the  past  month,  when  the  earth  was  frost-bound,  the  fens 
one  sheet  of  ice — the  northern  rivers  had  fairs  held  and  sheep  roasted  on 
their  surfaces — when  the  only  *  meet  *  was  the  club,  and  the  only  sure  find  (for 
an  afternoon  fox)  the  Burlington — ^when  town  was  nearly  as  full  as  it  is  in 
June,  and  we  did  nothing  but  skate  and  go  to  the  pantomimes — ^but  really  we 
cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  do  so.  Of  course  the  fox-hunter  pure  and  simple 
—him  of  the  dozen  eating-their-heads-off  steeds — swore  at  the  frost,  as  in  duty 
bound ;  and  the  little  man  with  his  couple  of  nags,  who  has  a  day  now  and 
then  with  the  Royal  Staggers,  and  likes  to  be  seen  coming  down  the  Harrow 
Road  with  a  good  deal  of  mud  about  him,  followed  suit;  but  they  were 
impostors  both,  we  fancied,  and  rather  enjoyed  the  fortnight's  cessation  from 
hound  and  horn.  They  tried  to  look  unhappy,  but  signally  failed.  It  was  of 
no  use  putting  on  a  patronizing  air  at  the  rink  in  the  Toxophilite,  affecting 
indifference  when  the  three  pretty  girls  did  the  outer  edge  on  the  Crystal 
Palace  basin,  or  when  a  proud  paterfamilias  gave  his  first  lesson  to  two  fair 
daughters  (just  emerging  from  the  schoolroom)  in  the  more  quiet  recesses  of 
the  Botanical — all  of  which  was  worth  looking  at,  believe  us.     Not  quite  as 
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good  as  Kirby  Gate,  perhaps,  or  quite  so  exciting  as  the  first  twenty  minutes 
from  Crick  Gorse,  but  siiifficing  for  modest  wants  and  wishes.  And  then 
London  was  so  lively,  and  *  everybody '  was  in  town,  from  masters  of  fox- 
hounds by  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine,  down  to  distinguished  Newmarket  jockeys 
breathing  the  fresh  air  of  the  Alhambra,  when  walking  was  a  really  enjoyable 
exercise,  and  the  oxAyJldneur  was  Mr.  Edmund  Yates.  The  theatres,  too, 
what  was  there  not  to  be  seen  in  them,  from  high  comedy  (as  high,  at  least,  as 
we  can  get  it  in  these  degenerate  days)  to  low  burlesque  ?  The  latter  pro- 
ductions are  defined  by  Mr.  Dunscomb,  in  *  M.P.,'  to  be  pieces  <  with  a  good 

<  deal  of  silk  stocking  in  them ;'  and  at  Christmas  time  silk  stocking  is  very 
much  in  the  ascendant.  In  fact,  we  fear  that  institution  gets  a  good  deal  tl^ 
better  of  high  comedy  at  the  festive  season  ;  and  though  some  worthy  people 
affirm  that  it  •o'ersteps  the  modesty  of  Nature,'  it  certainly  catches  *the  grouod- 

*  lings ' — much  more  important  people  than  they  were  in  Hamlet's  days.  And 
when  there  were  such  exponents  of  the  institution  as  the  Sisters  Vokes  ^ 
Drury  Lane,  who  both  sung  and  danced  themselves  into  your  affections — 
a  so  very  charming,  not  to  say  cheeky,  representative  of  Joe  Miller  (^cy  a 
Joe  Miller  in  tights  and  satin  trunks)  as  Miss  Holt  at  the  Adelphi,  where  also 
could  be  seen  such  a  *  Falconer,'  in  the  person  of  Mdlle.  Debreux,  as  *  Pere- 
^  grine '  never  discoursed  about  in  the  columns  of  the  ^  Field,'  and  a  youcg 

<  Christy '  in  Miss  Bella  Moore,  of  whom  the  original  and  only  <  Bones'  ought  to 
be  very  proud — when  the  Royalty  boasted  a  Dick  Whittington  in  Miss  Hodson, 
to  whom  we  could  have  ^  turned  again'  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  Corer^ 
Garden  gave  us  a  Harlequina  who  nearly  upset  our  neutrality,  in  Mdlle.  Ho^- 
mann — there  is  little  wonder  that  the  poor  'groundlings '  were  caught.  And  very 
pleased  the  <  groundlings'  seemed  to  be  caught,  as  they  trooped  to  their  stalls  about 
burlesque-time,  got  up  to  the  nines,  and  with  apparendy  a  winking  acquaiotaoc; 
with  the  leading  members  of  the  corps  de  ballet.  Bewail  the  frost,  indeed, 
and  your  rather  stuffy  room  at  the  Cow  and  Snuffers  at  Slopperton?  Humbag! 
You  were  all  very  happy  where  you  were ;  and  though  inclined  to  be  dejected 
over  an  S.B.  towards  the  small  hours,  and  to  feel  injured  by  the  weather,  yo^j 
were  all  alive  the  next  morning,  and  ready  for  yet  another  burlesque.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  It  is  not  given  to  everybody  to 
run  up  to  Long's  or  Limmer's  directly  frost  appears,  and  in  the  distractions  ot 
the  great  Babel  find  their  solace.  This  is  reserved  for  those  happy  beings — 
fruges  consumers  nati^  lilies  as  glorious  as  King  Solomon's,  who  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin ;  while  many  a  good  fellow  is  obliged  to  stick  to  the  fumty 
hearth,  and  content  himself  with  the  frost-bound  aspect  of  the  family  acres. 
Unlefis  he  has  some  good  shooting,  or  is  of  a  particularly  studious  turn,  reads 
Lecky's  *  European  Morals,'  or  Lubbock's  *  Origin  of  Civilization,'  and  is  n« 
bored  by  the  war,  the  country  must  be  rather  hard  lines  at  such  a  seast»*^ 
bkating,  as  in  town,  though,  seems  to  have  been  a  wonderful  resource,  anJ 
every  one  who  had  a  big  pond  called  it  a  lake  pro  tern.  ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Sandringham,  and  popular  Baronets  in  Yorkshire,  had  nigh: 
fiStes  and  fireworks,  coloured  fires,  and  flirtation  ;  and  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  followed  their  example.  We  feel,  indeed,  unable  to  do  the  justice 
to  this  particular  pastime  that  we  should  wish.  There  was  quite  a  learned 
article  in  the  *  gendeman  for  gendemen's '  paper  the  other  day  thereon,  io 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  amusement  had  about  it  *  a  certain  degree  of  isoU- 

•  tion  and  self-respect.'  Very  probable,  but  we  were  not  aware  of  it.  We 
saw  no  « isolation '  at  the  one  ice  f 6te  it  was  our  privilege  to  assist,  but,  oo 
the  contrary,  rather  approximation — a  sort  of  mutual  dependence  association 
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(unlimited)  —which  appeared  very  agreeable,  not  exactly  productive  of  *  respect, 
but  a  much  warmer  feeling.  Two  things  we  noted  in  this  amusement  both 
surprising  and  pleasing  :  the  one  that,  considering  our  comparadvely  rare  and 
brief  opportunities  for  indulging  therein,  so  many  good  skaters  are  to  be  found ; 
the  other,  that  women  more  than  hold  their  own  on  the  ice,  and  that  it  is  no 
longer  considered  a  fast  amusement  for  the  young  lady  of  the  period,  whether 
she  hails  from  Clapham  or  Belgravia. 

But  these  are  only  pastimes  of  which  we  speak.     What  had  the  world  ot 
sport  to  occupy  itself  with  ?    In  truth  not  much.    *  Let  us  to  billiards,'  said  the 
Victoria  Club,  and  handicaps  became  the  order  of  the  day  and  night.     In  the 
sporting  papers  were  records  of  what  Cooke  and  Dufton  had  done,  how  a  well- 
known  amateur  roused  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch  by  *  brilliant  breaks,' 
and  how  the  President's  Cup  was  as  near  a  thing  as  the  Severn  one  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  all  of  which  will  be  round  duly  recorded  by  those  who  care  to  read  such 
things.     We  have  our  private  opinion  about  billiard  handicaps,  with  which  we 
will  not  trouble  <  Baily.'    They  are,  no  doubt,  an  indispensable  amusement,  or 
we  should  rather  say,  occupation,  for  those  persons  to  whom  gambling  on 
something  is  a  second  existence.     When  the  flag  hWs  in  the  Winding-up 
Handicap  at  Warwick,  a  dreadful  blank,  which  Croydon  and  Finchley  hardly 
break,  is  suffered  to  fall  on  the  stable  mind.     The  poor  outcasts  who  have 
been  wandering  about  our  streets,  chanting  their  melancholy  lay,  are  not  more 
to  be  pitied   (so  say  the  chronicles  of  the  time)   than  the  members  of  the 
British  Ring.     For  them  there  is  no  holiday,  properly  so  called ;  from  their 
mental  and  bodily  wear  and  tear  relaxation  is  no  boon.     They  are  depicted  as 
eating  the  undesired  bread  of  idleness,  and,  unlike  the  historical  and  retired 
tallow-chandler,  have  not  even  a  *  melting  Monday '  on  which  to  fall  back. 
Tattersall's  and  Thomas  equally  look  blank  upon  them  ;  they  really  and  truly 
have  '  no  work  to  do.'     Sad  pictures  of  lifeless  *  clubs '  are  drawn  by  the 
various  Turf  analysts  who  at  this  early  period  are  not  afraid  to  plunge  upon 
coming  events ;  and  one  would  suppose  that  racing  was  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
human  existence.     It  is  very  ludicrous  all  this,  and  the  gravity  with  which  the 
state  of  things  is  depicted  not  the  least  amusing  part  of  it.     But  then  come 
the  billiards  aforesaid,  and  there  is  joy  in  Israel,  in  which  Gentiles  join ;  and  it 
has  been  sometimes  worth  while  dropping  in  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  on  a 
Saturday  in  the  past  month,  to  see  some  of  the  Exhibition  Matches  between 
Bennett  and  young  Cook,  a  champion  and  an  ex-ditto.     We  cannot  say  the 
champion,  now-a-days,  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and  one  only  succeeds  to 
the  post  to  be  bowled  over  the  next  month  by  another.     But,  however,  on  the 
1 4th  a  match  was  played  between  the  two  men,  in  which  Cook  made  the 
surprising  break  of  752.     When  this  young  fellow  made  531  last  year,  it  was 
thought  wonderful,  but  this  has  eclipsed  everything,  and  he  has  distanced  all 
his  former  efforts,  and  left  his  competitors  very  far  in  the  rear.     Of  course,  his 
favourite  spot-stroke  figured  largely  in  the  performance,  220  spots,  representing 
660  points,  having  been  made  by  him.     It  appears  to  us  that  the  spot,  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  man  as  Cook,  is  the  greatest  moral  out  (we  wish  we  had  such 
a  one  for  the  Chester  Cup),  and  think  it  much  detracts  from  the  interest  of  the 
game.     The  perpetual  poking  of  the  ball  into  the  top  pockets  must  surely  be  a 
very  monotonous  proceeding  to  look  at,  and  only  amusing  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  laid  his  6  to  4  on  the  striker.     In  fact,  to  a  man  who  has  the  command  of 
that  stroke  which  Cook  seems  to  have,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
win  a  game  1,000  up  off  the  balls.     We  have  wonderfiil  scores  at  cricket, 
wonderful  breaks  at  billiards,  and  live  in  an  age  of  wonders,  from  Kaiser 
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Wilhelm,  *  in  the  palace  of  the  French  kings,'  downwards,  so  we  fully 
expect  the  75a  to  be  surpassed.  Then,  to  return  to  our  bookniaking  friends, 
a  little  imaginary  betting  (the  pale  ghost  of  its  former  self)  is  got  up  on  the 
Grand  National  and  the  Waterloo  Cup,  and  quotations  again  begin  to  figure  in 

*  our  contemporaries.'  Here  and  there,  at  theatres  and  music  halls  (of  the 
latter  of  which  the  Ring  are  great  lovers,  and  even  in  some  instances,  it  is 
whispered,  proprietors),  our  friends  of  the  racecouse  come  to  the  fore,  and 
kindly  patronize  the  Drama,  with  their  wives  and  families,  from  a  private  box. 
Then — blessed  time ! — arrive  the  entries  for  the  Spring  Handicaps ;  and  though 
it  is  only  a  list  of  horses'  names,  no  little  excitement  is  got  up  about  them ;  and 
as,  no  doubt,  they  do  foreshadow  the  flourishing  or  unflourishing  condition  of 
the  Turf,  they  are  so  far  a  useful  criterion.  This  year  they  have  been,  taken 
as  a  whole,  very  good,  and  though  some  old-established  stakes,  notably  the 
Northamptonshire  and  the  Somersetshire,  show  a  falling-oiF,  in  the  majority  the 
increase  is  important.  The  Lincoln  people  having  thrown  out  so  liberal  a  Ixiit 
as  500Z.  added  to  their  handicap,  have  landed  a  very  large  haul — nearly  double 
any  previous  entry  they  have  had  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  will  be  found  by  them  again.  Mr.  Ford  has  a  formidable  rival  in 
Liverpool,  which  falls  on  the  same  days  as  Lincoln  ;  but  though  no  doubt  the 
cross-country  meo  will  go  to  the  former,  we  believe  he  will  secure  the  eliie  of 
the  flat  on  Carholme.  Mr.  Chaplin  will  entertain  a  large  party,  the  handicap 
is  sure  to  be  a  good  betting  race,  and  *  where  the  body  is,'  &c.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  unfortunate  that  the  rush  of  C.Cs.  to  secure  the  first  open  week, 
involving  such  a  clashing  of  rival  interests,  and  breeding  just  a  little  ill-feeliug) 
should  occur ;  but  we  presume  there  is  no  help  for  iL  To  get  through  our 
long  (too  long)  list  of  fixtures,  we  must  begin  early,  and  cannot  afford  to  throw 
away  a  week ;  and  so  somebody  or  something  goes  to  the  wall.  In  the  same 
week  with  Liverpool  and  Lincoln,  Nottingham  and  Warwick  appeal  to  us. 
What  will  become  of  *  Merrie  Sherwood,*  we  really  can't  say ;  but  to  doubt 
that  Warwick  and  its  great  C.C.  will  not  come  up  smiling  at  the  end  of  the 
week  would  be  fiat  heresy,  Mr.  Samuel  Merry  always  managing  somehow  to 
<  land.'    There  has  been,  so  some  of  the  sporting  papers,  at  least,  say,  a  litde 

*  rushing '  of  horses  for  the  Grand  National ;  and  whue  we  write.  The  Lamb, 
The  Doctor,  and  Pnmrose  are  about  equal  favourites  for  that  event,  which 
must  be  highly  flattering  to  their  respective  owners.      Scheidara,  another 

*  rushed '  one,  has  escaped  the  fate  in  store  for  him  by  Mr.  Chaplin  neglecting 
to  enter  him — a  great  disappointment  to  a  confiding  few  ;  and  Blandford  is  also 
an  absentee  from  the  Chester  Cup.  The  latter  old  favourite  boasts  about  its 
usual  entry,  in  spite  of  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  its  ancient  cathedral, 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  performing  on  *  the  drum  ecclesiastic '  lately,  with 
the  immorality  of  Chester  races  as  his  theme.  That  the  old  city  drinks  a 
good  deal  of  beer  during  the  Roodee  festival  we  know  from  personal  obserra- 
tion ;  but  cakes  and  ale,  Mr.  Dean,  cakes  and  ale  have  been  old  English  fare 
from  days  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Darker 
doings,  however,  have  been  hinted  at ;  but  for  these  there  is  surely  a  remedy. 
If  offending  publicans  help  other  sinners  to  outrage  morality  on  the  Roodee, 
why  do  not  the  magistrates  and  the  Chief  Constable  remember  the  ha. 
on  licensing  day  ?  That  would  come  home  to  the  offenders,  perhaps,  more 
than  the  Dean's  sermons.  While  on  the  subject  of  Chester  races,  may  we 
venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Topham  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  well 
qualified  to  judge,  the  fourth  day  of  Chester  might  be  dispensed  with?  He 
has,  no  doubt,  heard  the  suggestion  before — not  a  popular  one,  we  are  aware, 
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by  any  means — perhaps  may  be  aware  of  its  truth.  We  have  been  aware  of  it 
for  some  time,  aud  with  the  hearty  good  liking  for  Chester  which  its  asso- 
ciations beget,  should  like  to  see  it  keeping  its  place  in  the  racing  world,  and 
not  be  obliged  to  confess  that  we  only  came  there  to  see  the  Cup  run  for,  and 
that  by  the  time  Friday  morning  has  arrived  everybody  is  pretty  well  tired  of 
the  whole  affair.  Why  not  have  three  days'  good  racing,  in  lieu  of  four  rather 
indifferent  ones  ? 

In  the  steeple-chase  world  the  din  of  preparation  comes  from  Lincoln,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  the  Grand  National  Hunt  has  this  year  set 
up  its  banner,  with  a  rich  bill  of  fare  and  a  new  lease  of  life.  Cottenham  was 
hardly  the  ground  for  a  National  Hunt ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
Burton,  which  is  described  to  us  as  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  with  a  capital 
view  of  every  fence  from  the  stands.  Here,  too,  magnificent  added  money  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  second  Grand  National,  to  which  the  committee 
give  500/.,  bids  fair  to  rival  Liverpool.  The  only  puzzle  to  our  mind  is 
where  all  the  horses  are  to  come  from,  like  it  puzzles  some  people  to  discover 
where  the  actors  are  for  all  the  new  theatres  built  and  in  progress  of  building 
in  the  metropolis.  We  hear  of  nothing  dark  among  the  former ;  the  changes 
are  rung  on  the  old-established  favourites,  and  The  Colonel,  The  Doctor, 
and  Primrose,  are  going — so  they  say — to  renew  their  old  struggle  over 
Aintree. 

Things  look  bad  in  Ireland,  where  there  has  been  a  rebellion,  not  of  the 
chronic  sort  generally  raging  there,  but  among  *  the  foxhunting  community,' 
headed  by  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  against  the  authority  of  the  Irish  National 
Hunt.  The  noble  Lord  in  question  utterly  repudiates  the  right  of  the  I.N.H. 
to  interfere  with  Punchestown  and  other  meedngs,  and  claims  for  the  former,  as 
far  as  we  understand  him,  a  sort  of  *  use '  of  its  own,  perfectly  independent  of 
steeple-chase  rules  and  regulations.  Of  course  the  question  that  strikes  on- 
lookers in  this  dispute  is,  of  what  use  is  the  I.N.H.  Committee  if,  as  Lord 
St.  Lawrence  asserts,  he  represents  such  an  influential  body  as  the  hunting 
community  ?  There  is  one  law  to  which  we  cheerfully  submit  in  this  country 
in  cross-country  matters,  that  of  the  National  Hunt,  to  which  the  Irish  body 
have  assimilated  themselves.  Why  are  Punchestown  and  other  meetings  to  be 
exempt  from  this  authority  ?  Some  personalities  and  accusations,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  have  arisen  out  of  the  matter ;  and  Lord  St.  Lawrence  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  ist  of  the  current  month,  in  Dublin,  for 
the  purpose  of  his  affording  some  explanation  of  and  reply  to  the  many  state- 
ments and  questions  that  have  passed  between  himself  and  Lord  Drogheda  on 
the  subject.  We  shall  look  forward  with  hope  to  seeing  peace  and  unanimity 
arise  therefrom,  but  confess  we  are  not  very  sanguine.  Lord  St.  Lawrence's 
tone  in  his  letters  is  not  conciliatory,  and  he  takes  very  high  ground,  on  *  the 

*  full  authority '  vested  in  him  by  the  hunting  community  of  the  country.  It 
is  precisely  that  'authority'  we  want  to  get  at,  and  look  forward  to  the 
meeting  of  the  ist  of  February  to  disclose.  All  this  dispute  promises  bad  for 
Punchestown — that  green  spot  in  steeple-chase  memories ;  but  we  will  not  be 
prognosticators  of  evil,  and  hope  to  meet  on  the  plains  of  Kildare,  in  April, 
with  peace  proclaimed. 

First  and  foremost  in  our  Hunting  parcel  (a  small  one,  we  fear)  must  come 
the  prosecution  of  Lord  Middleton's  whips,  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals ;  for,  though  much  ink  has  been  shed  already  over  it, 

*  Baily '  must  have  its  say.  And  we  shall  find  ourselves,  perhaps,  just  a  trifle 
at  issue  with  some  of  the  able  pens  who  have  favoured  the  world  with  their 
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views  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  sneers  at  and  abuse  of  the  Society  is 
just,  on  this  occasion,  a  little  out  of  place.  The  Society  did  not  take  acdoo 
in  the  matter  on  the  report  of  their  own  officers  alone,  but  they  had  received 
communications  on  the  subject  from  gentlemen  in  the  county ;  it  had  been 
commented  on  in  the  public  prints,  and  Lord  Middleton  himself  expressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Coiam,  his  great  satisfaction  that  they  had  taken  up  the 
matter,  adding  that — though  he  did  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge — ^he  was 
led  to  suspect  that  the  horses  had  been  over-ridden.  Here,  we  submit,  was  a 
case  for  inquiry,  and  a  justification  for  the  Society's  interference ;  and  though 
the  magistrates,  we  think,  very  properly  dismissed  the  case,  the  Society  neither 
'covered  itself  with  ridicule,'  *  prostituted  its  legitimate  functions,' nor  indulged 
<in  a  meddlesome  and  hypocritical  crusade'  (!)  against  the  sport  of  the 
country.  These  figures  of  speech,  eked  out  with  an  occasional  alarming  adjec- 
tive, are  the  stock-in-trade  of  some  of  the  sporting  journals  directly  any  branch 
of  sport  is  assailed.  Thick-and-thin  partizans,  they  seem  quite  unable  to  see 
that  now  and  then,  when  attacks  are  made  on  the  so-called  *  cruelty '  of  some 
of  our  sporting  propensities,  inquiry  and  argument  do  good  by  eliciting  the 
truth.  The  affair  m  Yorkshire  is  a  case  in  point.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  people  not  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  had  imbibed  an  idea 
that  there  had  been  some  unnecessary  use  made  of  the  horses  by  the  whips, 
which  the  inquiry  dispelled.  We  do  not  ourselves  acquit  the  men  of  all  bbroe, 
for  we  believe,  if  they  had  made  use  of  the  heads,  which  the  late  Lord  Henry 
Bentinck  always  expected  to  find  on  the  shoulders  of  his  servants,  and  put  the 
horses  up  at  the  place  where  the  gin-and-water  was  given  them,  and  seen  them 
covered  with  all  the  clothing  they  could  have  procured,  they  might  have  been 
alive  now.  Why  this  was  not  done  no  one  seems  to  have  inquired.  We 
think  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  often  shown  a 
want  of  judgment — not  to  say  great  ignorance — ^in  some  of  its  sporting  prose- 
cutions ;  but  we  acquit  it  in  this  case  of  both,  and  do  not  believe  Mr.  Colam 
merits  the  abuse  cast  upon  him.  Such  a  shriek  is  raised  by  some  of  the 
sporting  journals  whenever  sport  is  attacked,  such  a  howl  of  anger  (or  is  it 
fear  ?),  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  doubt  if  they  believe  in  the  creed  they 
profess.  Depend  upon  it,  no  true  honest  sport  was  ever  injured  by  attacks 
and  prosecution  of  its  so-called  enemies.  We  have  no  dread  of  the  humani- 
tarians or  their  works,  but  really  some  of  the  articles  written  in  defence  (?)  of 
sport  by  its  so-called  friends  do  make  us  fear  the  foes  who  are  of  our  own 
household. 

But  to  hunting.  The  welcome  thaw  set  in  on  the  1 3th,  and  on  the  i  ^h  a 
nice  steady  rain  took  some  of  the  *  bone '  out  of  the  ground,  though  in  places 
it  lingered  for  a  day  or  two  longer.  The  going  was  heavy,  of  course,  save 
here  and  there,  under  the  north  side  of  the  hedges,  where  the  old  frost  re- 
mained. Mr.  Tailby,  on  Monday  the  i6th,  met  at  Theddingworth  Station, 
and  had  as  good  a  day's  nport  as  any  in  the  year,  finding  in  the  coverts  at 
Hothorp — sure  home  of  a  tox — and  running  a  ring  by  Marston  Wood,  through 
Marston  village,  finally  losing  him  between  Foxton  and  Mr.  Angell's  Steeple- 
chase course  at  Lubbenham.  Then  they  drew  the  Laugh  ton  hills  blank,  owing 
to  the  earths  not  being  stopped,  then  went  to  Bosworth  Covert,  found  directly, 
strange  to  say,  never  hung  a  minute,  ran  a  rattling  pace  to  Mowsley,  then  as  if 
for  John  Ball,  and  lost  at  Amesly ;  six  miles  sharp  and  straight.  On  the 
next  day  the  frost  returned,  thawing  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  freezing 
again  at  night,  so  that  riding  on  the  sides  of  hills  has  been  dangerous.  The 
Pytchley  were  out  at  Lilbume  on  Wednesday,  but  did  not  do  much  ;    plenty 
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of  foxes,  but  no  scent ;  and  on  the  Welford  Road  the  field  had  to  go  up  a 
glacier — great  fun  for  an  Alpine  Club  man  on  his  ten  toes,  but  nothing  to  speak 
of  for  the  rider  of  a  fresh  and  unroughed  horse. 

The  North  Warwickshire  could  not  hunt  from  Dunchurch  on  the  1 8thy  on 
account  of  the  fog,  but  nothing  has  stopped  the  Atherstone,  not  even  the  snow, 
and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  a  large  skating  party  assembled  at  Caldicote 
Hall  (where  we  should  say  there  was  very  little  'isolation'),  one  morning, 
lo  and  behold  I  came  the  sound  of  hounds  running,  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  the  fox,  the  pack,  and  the  master,  with  whom  were  his  son  and  the  whips, 
not  forgetting  old  Morris,  who  has  once  more  got  on  the  grass.  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  men  kept  themselves  In  good  condition,  for  when  they  could  not  ride 
their  ponies  they  hunted  on  foot,  in  full  costume,  spurs  excepted.  They  have 
had  several  days  when  other  packs  have  been  on  their  benches,  and  the  Welsh 
Whip  particularly  distinguished  himself  for  his  running.  If  we  remember 
rightly.  Colonel  Fairfax,  in  Yorkshire,  two  or  three  years  since,  getting  tired 
of  the  inaction  of  a  long  frost,  had  his  harriers  out  in  desperation  one  morning, 
found  a  wonderful  hare,  and  had  a  wonderfiil  run  on  the  white  ground  ;  so 
instead  of  coming  up  to  have  your  hair  cut,  fortuncui  juvenes^  try  a  higher 
sensation — a  run 

'  When  hhow  the  pasture  sheets.' 

It  will  do  you  much  more  good. 

A  curious  circumstance  happened  before  the  frost  with  Lord  Coventry's 
hounds^  which  is  worth  recording.  Their  road  to  the  meet  one  morning  lay 
along  the  hill-side,  and  above  them  they  could  hear  a  fox  being  hallooed.  '  He 
<  will  cross  us  before  we  get  to  the  meet,'  said  some  one ;  and  about  half  a  mile 
further  on  the  prediction  came  to  pass.  Down  went  noses,  over  the  wall  they 
crashed,  and  twenty-seven  couple  (the  hounds  were  short  of  work,  and  a  strong 
pack  was  out)  went  away  for  Weston  Park,  and  to  stop  them  was  impossible. 
They  ran  him  to  the  large  wood,  and  forcing  him  out  of  it  into  the  vale  below, 
bowled  him  over  in  fifteen  minutes.  They  got  to  the  meet  a  little  late,  but 
carried  their  credit  well  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  Hampshire  the  frost  put  a  stop  to  all  hunting  from  the  2l&t  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  1 6th  of  January,  therefo/e  there  is  very  little  to  say  about  sport, 
and  again  frost  has  come  upon  us  on  the  2  5th.  This  is  a  season  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  foxhunters.  Mr.  Deacon  had  one  day's  sport  that  is  well 
worth  recording.  The  meet  was  on  Thursday,  the  19th,  at  Lun way's  Inn, 
which  is  about  four  miles  from  Winchester,  on  the  turnpike  road  from  thence 
to  Popham  Lane.  They  found  in  a  covert  called  Burnt  Wood,  ran  by  Mr. 
Wall's  coverts  through  Courtney's,  as  if  for  Stoke  Down,  which  they  left  on 
the  right  through  the  Grange  Park  by  the  keeper's  house,  and  killed,  after  a 
splendid  run  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  at  Old  Alresford.  Mr.  Deacon,  let 
the  run  be  ever  so  good,  will  always  go  on  again  to  try  and  find,  if  there  is 
daylight ;  so  they  fi^und  at  Wield,  ran  to  Barton  Copse  through  the  colleges  at 
Medstead  to  Woodridden,  and  stopped  the  hounds  in  Bighton  Wood,  as  it 
was  dark,  and  the  horses  liad  quite  enough.  The  above  is  for  most  packs 
putting  two  days'  sport  into  one,  but  these  hounds,  from  their  breeding  and 
superior  condition,  never  tire  ;  but  there  is  a  report  which  throws  a  damp  upon 
all  this.  It  is  that  Mr.  Deacon  intends  to  retire  from  the  Mastership  of  the 
H.  H.  at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  can't  be  true,  it  must  not  be  true ;  the 
H.  H.  gentlemen,  and  even  all  Hampshire,  is  interested  in  retaining  him. 
There  has  not  been  such  a  pack  of  hounds  seen  in  the  H.  H.  country  since  the 
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time  that  celebrated  huntsmaD  Dick  Foster  retired.  Mr.  Deacon  is  popular 
with  all  classes,  and  while  it  may  be  said  of  him  he  is  ^  omnia  omnibus,'  as  a 
gentleman  or  professional  huntsman  he  is  *  nulli  secundus.'  The  Hambledon 
had  a  very  fair  hunting  run  from  Soberton  Down  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of 
January,  and  another  ^om  Rookesby  Park  on  Wednesday,  the  i8tli,  and  on 
Friday,  the  20th,  the  meet  was  Warnford  Park.  They  found  on  old  Win- 
chester Hill  in  the  gorse,  and  had  a  very  good  hour  to  Highden  in  a  thick 
fog ;  the  hounds  had  the  best  of  it  all  the  way,  no  blood  at  the  end  of  either 
day.  On  this  last  day  there  was  out  that  world-renowned  sportsman  Mr. 
Delm6  Radcliffe,  whose  admirable  likeness  adorns  the  pages  of  *  Baily's  Maga- 
*  zine.'  It  has  been  announced  on  good  authority  that  a  new  Master  is  warned 
for  the  Hambledon  country.  The  Hursley  have  had  two  wonderful  days* 
sport  since  the  frost.  On  Monday,  the  1 6th,  they  met  at  Staodon  Gate,  had 
one  hour  in  covert,  and  lost ;  they  found  afterwards  in  Crabtree.  They  went 
away  with  a  brilliant  scent  to  Chandler's  Ford  Station,  turned  short  back  orer 
Hursley  Common,  through  Forty  Acres,  over  the  Hursley  water-meadows, 
right  through  Ampfield  Wood,  over  the  open  to  Bessy  Down,  by  Farley 
Mount  into  Westwood.  The  hounds  were  then  stopped,  every  one  having 
had  enough.  Captain  Talbot  had  the  best  of  it  throughout  this  run.  Oo 
Wednesday,  the  i8th,  they  were  at  Lugborough  Pond  ;  they  found  in  Mr. 
Fleming's  Home  Covert.  The  fox  went  straight  with  a  capital  scent  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  over  the  stiff  Baddesly  country  into  Ampfield  Wood, 
which  we  ran  through  from  end  to  end,  and  killed.  Time,  one  hour.  They 
want  no  change  in  the  Hursley  management. 

In  Yorkshire  some  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  present  Lord  Hotham 
(who,  by  the  way,  will  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England  if  he  lives  long 
enough,  the  late  lord  having  left  half  a  million  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  accu- 
mulate for  twenty-one  years)  having  dismissed  the  agent  of  the  estates,  Mr. 
James  Hall,  of  Scarborough,  die  well-known  and  popular  Master  of  the  Hoi- 
demesse  Hounds,  from  his  stewardship.  The  late  lord — whom  the  Conserra- 
tives  ought  to  have  long  ago  made  a  peer,  by  the  way — ^preferred  London  to 
Yorkshire  as  a  residence,  and  his  successor  seems  to  have  a  hankering  after 
Ryde ;  but  we  hope  to  hear  before  long  that  Yorkshire  knows  more  of  him 
than  it  has  yet  done.  The  county  ia  anxious  to  have  him  among  its  resident 
landlords.  Sir  George  Wombwell  tells  us  that  the  York  and  Ainsty  have 
been  stopped  thirty-seven  days  by  frost  since  the  1st  of  November,  and  that  00 
the  23rd  of  January  old  <  Peter '  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  took  twenty- 
four  and  a-half  couple  into  the  far-famed  Boggs,  and  after  an  hour  and  a-ball 
good  work  got  hold  of  a  fox,  with  not  a  hound  lamed,  though  there  was  ice 
enough  in  the  ditches  to  have  disabled  many  of  them.  In  reviewing  die 
doings  of  die  Bramham  Moor  in  last  month's  Van  we  spoke  of  a  Mrell-knowa 
Holdemess  man  as  ^  old  Holliday,'  and  a  litde  bird  has  whispered  to  us  thst 
while  our  friend  laughed  heartily,  and  did  not  seem  displeased  with  our 
remarks,  the  term  has  rather  grated  on  a  pair  of  pretty  feminine  ears.  We 
beg  to  assure  our  fair  readers  that  *old'  is  the  synonym  for  every  good 
quality  under  the  sun,  and  is  applicable  to  every  good  fellow  from  five-and- 
twenty  to  fifty,  but  to  good  fellows  onfyf  let  her  remember.  So,  after  this 
explanation,  let  her  take  <  Baily '  to  her  heart  again.  In  our  account  of  the 
Belvoir's  doings  last  month  we  omitted  a  very  quick  thing  they  had  on  the 
19th  of  December  at  Kirkbylaythorpe,  in  their  Lincolnshire  country,  when 
with  a  rare  good  afternoon  fox,  which  they  found  near  Sleaford,  they  had  a 
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hard  forty-five  minutes,  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Whichcote  had  the  best,  Sir 
John  Thorold  also  going  well. 

But  the  weights  for  the  Liverpool,  they  are  the  absorbing  topic  at  Albert 
Gate  now,  where  the  muster  is  getting  larger,  while  the  clubs  have  awoke  from 
their  « lethargy.'  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  fair  handicap,  and  that 
the  heavy  weights  are  far  from  out  ot  it.  Dismissing  The  Colonel,  about 
whose  present  form  there  is  no  possibility  of  knowing  anything  with  certainty — 
and,  moreover,  we  believe  he  will  not  be  found  among  the  starters — ^The  Doctor, 
even  with  all  his  weight — 1 1  st.  1 3  lb. — the  same  impost  as  carried  by 
Cortolvin,  in  1867 — looks  to  us  to  have  a  great  chance,  supposing  him  to  be 
the  selected  one  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  string.  That  string  is  a  very 
strong  one ;  and  we  are  much  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  Grace  will 
carry  off  the  prize.  The  Doctor,  Souvenance  (list.  2lb.),  Cortolvin  (list.), 
Capitaliste  (lost.  I2lb.^,  Double  Event  (lost  81b.),  Czar  (lost.  4lb.),  Master 
Whiffler  (lost.) — surely  there  must  be  some  good  metal  here.  We  do  not 
presume  to  fathom  stable  intentions ;  perhaps  the  Duke  has  hardly  made  up 
his  mind  yet ;  and  even  if  he  has,  he  will  have  to  ask  that  many-headed  tyrant 
the  Bridsh  Public  what  its  views  are  on  the  subject  before  he  decides ;  but  we 
confess  to  a  hankering  after  The  Doctor.  Pearl  Diver  figures  in  the  betting, 
of  course,  as  he  has  only  list.  51b.  on  ;  but  has  not  Mr.  Brayley's  old  horse 
just  had  a  little  too  much  of  it  ?  The  Lamb,  too,  will  he  ever  be  the  Lamb 
he  was  when  poor  George  £de  landed  him  such  a  gallant  winner  ?  And 
can  Primrose,  with  i  ISL  lolb.,  and  certainly  not  flattered,  alter  her  last  year's 
running  ?  Surrey,  who  ran  so  forward  on  that  occasion,  is  undeniably  well  in 
with  41b.  less  than  he  then  carried ;  and  they  are  backing  the  brilliant  hurdle- 
jumper,  St.  Valentine  (losti  41b.) ;  but  it  requires  something  more  than  a  hurdle- 
jumper,  however  gooo,  to  win  a  Liverpool.  David  Copperfield  (list.)  we 
have  before  expressed  an  opinion  about ;  but  as  he  is  in  the  Croydon  big  race, 
perhaps  that  will  be  his  day.  Lymington  (lost.  8lb.)  is  another  very  good 
performer  over  hurdles,  who  has  yet  to  win  his  spurs  over  a  country ;  and  the 
Irish  horses  {LuRis  (1  isL  41b.)  and  Badminton  (list.  81b.)  have  certainly  been 
cared  for.  Capuin  Machell  might  grumble  at  Keystone's  (list.  2lb.)  treat- 
ment ;  but  we  think  « the  lucky  Colonel '  need  not  at  that  of  Wild  Fox 
(lost.  I2lb.).  There  is  another  Irish  horse,  too,  that  struck  our  fancy  at 
runchestown  last  year,  though  he  did  not  look  trained,  Scaltheen  (lost.  lolb.), 
but  we  know  nothing  about  him  now.  It  is  on  the  whole,  we  think,  a  puzzling 
handicap,  as  so  many  of  Mr.  Topham's  are,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  talented  analysts  before  they  have  setded  the  question  to  their  satis- 
faction. The  entry  for  the  Lincoln  Grand  National  boasts,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  only  twenty-seven — a  bad  return  for  the  liberal  added  money.  The 
Lincoln  Handicap,  and  the  Chester  Cup  ditto,  are  also  before  the  world ;  but 
beyond  remarking  that  Joseph  Dawson,  or  Mat,  seem  determined  to  have  the 
former,  and  that  the  latter  is  one  of  the  lightest  we  have  ever  cast  our  eyes  over, 
must  decline  to  indulge  at  this  late  period  in  any  speculation  thereon. 

*  Poor  Bob  Honywood!'  How  often  did  that  exclamation  rise  to  many 
lips  when  the  news  of  his  comparatively  early  death  was  announced! 
The  good  sportsman  and  the  genial  friend  and  companion,  a  keen  roan  with 
hounds,  and  a  mighty  fisher  wherever  were  the  haunts  of  the  big  salmon,  his 
circle  of  friends  was  a  large  one,  and  largely  will  he  be  missed.  We  re- 
member, some  few  years  ago  now,  while  spending  a  Christmas  in  Essex, 
having  two  or  three  days  with  his  uncle's,  the  Rev.  Philip  Honywood,  cele* 
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brated  beagle^  and  the  remembrance  of  the  keen  enjoyment  of  those  days 
is  stUl  green.  *  Bob  Honywood '  was  staying  with  his  uncle  at  the  time, 
and  we  strode  and  ran  together  over  the  rather  heavy  land  about  Sible  Heding- 
ham  and  Halstead,  he  clad  in  the  uniform  which,  if  we  remember  righdy, 
all  who  hunted  with  the  pack  wore — white  cord  trousers  Oinickerbockers 
were  not  then)  and  black  yelveteen  jacket.  What  a  companion  he  was,  eidier 
in  the  field,  or,  better  still,  round  a  horseshoe  stable  after  dinner !  We  drank 
port  wine  in  those  days,  by  the  way.  They  said  they  were  obliged  to  do  so 
in  Essex  to  keep  off  the  ague ;  and  we  remember  thinking  it  would  not  be  at 
all  a  bad  thing  to  live  in  an  aguish  country.  He  was  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
and  the  sombre-looking  quads  and  garden  of  old  Trinity,  which,  be  it  said, 
have  echoed  to  the  step  of  many  a  good  fellow  in  the  days  which  now,  alas ! 
are  getting  old,  never  saw  a  better  one  than  *  poor  Bob  Honywood.' 

What  frequenter  of  Lord's  but  will  miss  little  *  Steevy '  this  season  ?  Talk 
of  ^  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance ;'  why  *  Steevy  '  could  boast  that 
he  knew  everybody  in  the  cricket  world,  and  nearly  everybody  that  was  worth 
knowing  out  of  it.  He  had  been  at  Lord's  from  boyhood,  and  he  died,  after 
a  long  illness  of  seventeen  weeks,  at  the  age  of  52.  From  1 830  bis  fbnoy 
litde  figure  was  an  institution  of  the  glace ;  and,  quite  a  character  in  his  way, 
his  place  will  not  be  easily  supplied. 

As  we  began  with  the  frost,  so,  alas !  we  must  end.  While  we  have  been 
writing  the  last  few  pages  it  has  come  upon  us  again,  playing  the  mischief 
with  our  hunting  budget,  sending  horses  back  again  to  their  straw-beds,  and 
stopping  the  note  of  busy  preparation  in  steeplechase  stables.  But  with  Mr. 
AnstruUier  Thompson's  example  before  our  eyes,  we  expect  to  hear  of  some 
sport  in  the  Shires.  Hunting  on  foot  will  doubtless  be  considered  but  slow 
work  by  those  who  only  care  for  the  riding ;  but  still,  in  this  athletic  age,  a 
man  in  good  condition,  and  with  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  could  be 
well  up,  and  of  course  checks  would  help.  We  hear  of  wonderful  things  docj 
by  young  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  town  with  'hare  and  hounds,' 
as  they  are  called  (by  the  way,  how  iio  they  get  over  the  farmers  ?),  and  shili 
the  British  fox-hunter  be  beaten  ?  Anthony  TroUope  will  have  to  add 
another  chapter  to  his  amusing  sketches — '  The  Man  who  Hunts  on  Foot  */ 
but  for  fear  of  bringing  down  the  wrathful  indignation  of  some  fifteen-stone 
man  on  the  head  of  *  Baily,'  we  will  drop  the  subject.  Let  us  hope  we  nuy 
meet  next  month  under  happier  auspices,  and — 

*  Angry  winter  change  its  wonted  livery.' 
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SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


LORD  LONDESBORDUGH. 

The  noble  Lord  whose  portrait  this  'ihbnth  adorns  our  pages  is 
better  known  as  a  yachtSmah,' ifdrhat>s,  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
sport  and  pastime.     It  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  late  Lord 
Londesborough,  whoie.name..is^so.inS£parably..connected  with  the 
&mous  cutter  Mosquito,  bequeathed  to  his  son  the  taste  for  the 
same  pursuit,  and  so  w&  find  the  subject  of  our  present  notice  in 
i860,  the  year  he  came  to  the  title;  m^possesstod  of  the  Albertine 
schooner  of  156  tonsi  which  he  entered-  for  the  blue  riband  of  the 
seas  the  following  year  at  Cowes.     The  form  of  that  year  was  retf 
good,  for  among  the  entries  for  Her  Majesty's  Cup  at  the  R.  Y.  S« 
regatta  was  the  celebrated  Alarm,  fresh  from  her  victory  over  tha  no  less 
celebrated  America,  the  Aline,  the  pick  of  all  English  schooners,  and 
the  Galley  of  Lorn.  How  the  Alarm  won  is  beside  our  present  purpose 
to  relate ;  but  Lord  Londesborough  continued  sailing  the  Albertine 
till,  in  1862,  in  a  match  with  the  Sultana  schooner  (Lt-Col.  Mark- 
ham),  she  scored  her  first  honours  by  beating  the  Sultana  four  or  five 
minutes  beyond  a  time  allowance,  a  success  which  she  followed  up 
by  carrying  olF  the  Thames  Yacht  Club  schooner  prize  the  same 
year.     In   1863  he  made  another  essay  for  the  Queen's  Cup  at 
Cowes,   and    then    had    the   satisfaction   of  beating   Commodore 
Thelluson's  crack  schooner  the  Aline,  she,  however,  turning  the 
tables  on  her  opponent  a  few  Weeks  afterwards  at  the  Western 
Yacht  Club  at  Plymouth.     The  Albertine  was  not  returned  again 
as  a  winner  that  season ;  but  in  August  of  next  year  Lord  Londes- 
borough's  perseverance  with  her  was  rewarded,  as  for  the  second 
time  sne  won  Her  Majesty's  Cup  at  Cowes — z  great  performance — 
followed  up  by  her  winning  next  week  the  R.  T.  Y.  C.  cup  at 
Ryde,  to  be  again  beaten  the  next  day  by  her  old  rival  the  Aline. 

2  D  a 
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We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  Albertine  and  her  fortunes  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  after 
being  beaten  for  the  Queen's  Cup  in  '65  by  the  famous  Egeria,  she 
in  '67  defeated  her  in  a  fine  breeze  at  Greenock,  after  an  excellent 
race.  Lord  Londesborough  subsequently  sold  her,  and,  although  he 
has  not  since  appeared  as  a  yacht  owner,  he  still  takes  great  interest 
in  all  that  interests  the  yachting  world.  Should  he  again  go  afloat, 
we  trust  he  will  be  firm  to  his  old  policy,  ^  keeping  his  Tuff  and  nerer 
^  looking  astern,'  and  then  if  anything  passes  him  it  will  not  be  his 
fault 

To  most  of  our  readers,  though.  Lord  Londesborough  will  be  more 
fiimiliar  as  he  takes  his  drag  down  the  Ladies'  Mue,  drives  it  to 
Hurlingham  on  a  summer  afternoon,  or  is  found  on  it  opposite  the 
Royal  Enclosure  at  Ascot  or  the  Grand  Stand  at  Doncaster.  He  is 
a  good  whip,  and  is  very  fond  of  it ;  indeed  we  have  heard  it  said  of 
him  [that  when  on  a  racecourse  the  horses  are  taken  out,  he  tt 
unhappy  till  they  are  put  to  again.  He  is  a  shot,  and  at  Lord's,  on 
every  great  match  day,  seated  on  the  box  of  his  drag  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  Pavilion — a  position  never  quitted  until  the  stumps  are 
drawn — Lord  and  Lady  Londesborough  are  sure  finds.  We. believe, 
however,  his  Lordship  is  not  a  player.  He  married  in  1863  ^^7 
Edith  Somerset,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  has  a 
young  family*  . 


*  OVER  THE  HILL  TO  RUSSLEY.' 

^  Once  over  that  ^vet  turf,  and  Russley  Park  is  bdow  us,  with  its  myateriois 
*  vista  of  beeches,  which  leads  to  nothing/ — Tbe  Druid. 

Russley  has  long  since  become  a  household  word  among  those  of  the 
]^blic  who  have  ranged  themselves  in  such  numbers  under  the  yellow 
banner  of  its  Laird.  Both  in  North  and  South  its  champions  can 
boast  a  numerous  and  devoted  following  j  while  the  '  Land  o'  cakes,' 
bereft  of  the  old  Edinton  tartan  and  the  Glasgow  crimson  and  white, 
look  up  to  Mr.  Merry  as  her  only  great  representative  in  a  sport 
which  claims  an  universal  interest  from  John  o'  Groat's  house  to  the 
Land's  End.  John  Scott's  renown  and  popularity  will  only  cease  to 
attract  when  he  is  removed  from  among  us  i  and  old  Tom  Dawson 
still  hands  roimd  his  antiquated  snufF-box  to  a  select  circle  of  enthu- 
siastic Tykes.  The  Northerners  may  swear  by  these  well-tried  vete- 
rans, and  the  Southerners  scream  themselves  hoarse  in  honour  of  Sir 
Joseph  \  but  on  every  race-course  the  black  and  yellow  can  boast  as 
numerous  a  band  of  supporters,  who,  through  good  and  evil  report, 
are  prepared  to  stand  by  the  fortunes  of  their  favourite  stable.  Since 
Thormanby  bounded  up  the  Epsom  Hill,  the  easiest  of  winners,  a 
lone  line  of  illustrious  names  have  been  recorded  upon  the  bede-roU 
of  Russley  celebrities,  while  each  year  has  contributed  its  not  im- 
worthy  favourite  for  the  great  races  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
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scour  the  soft  elastic  turf  of  White  Horse  Hill,  or  varied  gradients  of 
the  home  gallops.  Of  these,  some  have  left  unftilfUled  the  bright 
promise  of  their  two-year  old  days,  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of 
accident  or  disease  ;  some  have  encountered  defeat,  ofttimes  glorious, 
always  honourable,  in  their  gallant  essays ;  while  others  have  gone 
forth  to  conquer,  and  to  confer  a  further  share  of  immortalinr  on  that 
wooded  hollow  in  the  Berkshire  downs  whither  we  woula  ask  our 
readers  in  imagination  to  accompany  us. 

The  cold  hand  of  winter  has  long  tarried  upon  the  earth,  yet  not 
the  less,  like  devoted  enthusiasts  bound  on  some  Eastern  pilgrimage, 
would  we  brave  the  fierce  blasts  and  inclement  skies  of  a  short 
January  day,  for  the  opportunity  of  paying  our  devotions  at  a  shrine 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  in  whose  treasures  we  have 
long  since  taken  no  common  share  of  interest.  What  matters  it  to 
us  if  the  way  be  a  trifle  long,  and  the  wind  a  few  degrees  colder  than 
desirable,  so  long  as  we  can  while  away  the  time  with  a  little  of  that 
horse-lore  most  enjoyable  when  indulged  in  by  congenial  spirits  ? 
There  is  an  object,  too,  at  our  journey's  end ;  for  even  should  we 
arrive  too  late  to  see  the  King  and  his  court  disporting  themselves  on 
the  straw  bed,  are  not  there  negotiations  of  importance  to  be  opened, 
and  overtures  made  for  the  possession  of  a  certain  deposed  monarch, 
at  present  qualifying  himself  for  stud  honours  in  the  classic  Russley 
shades  ?  We  shall  not  breathe  his  name,  lest  a  shout  of  derision  arise 
from  the  fellowship  of  prophets  and  veterinary  array  of  special  com- 
missioners and  others,  who  would  at  once  write  us  aown  as  lovers  or 
thistles  and  ignorami  of  the  first  water.  Albeit  most  of  them  have 
formerly  been  his  very  humble  and  devoted  worshippers,  until  his 
dethronement  removed  him  from  that  pedestal  of  adoration,  and  he 
became  at  once  an  object  of  scorn  and  contempt.  And  even  sup- 
posing our  mission  to  be  unsuccessful,  there  is  the  day's  outing  at  all 
events,  and  an  air  of  adventure  cast  over  the  whole  proceeding  \  for 
who  knows  that  we  may  not  wander  out  of  our  way  in  the  wilderness, 
or  be  pursued  across  country  by  Tass  Parker  and  his  traditional  mastiff 
as  touting  trespassers  ?  Then,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  get  a  glimpse  of 
a  place  so  long  renowned  in  the  annals  of  English  sport,  and  a  fresh 
sniff  of  wholesome  country  air,  such  as  the  soot-laden  atmosphere  of 
town  has  lone  denied  us.  Besides,  as  creatures  of  sporting  propen- 
sities, and  feeling  wearied  of  the  long  inaction  of  a  protracted  ^  silly 
*  seasoi\,'  it  will  be  some  relief  to  mingle  with  things  horsey  for  a  few 
hours,  and  the  very  smell  of  a  stable  will  pervade  our  nostrils  loaded 
with  more  grateful  perfume  than  the  fountains  of  Rimmel.  The 
sporting  papers  afford  no  pezt  pabulum  for  vacant  minds,  contribu- 
tors appearing  hardly  to  have  got  over  their  Christmas  festivities  as 
yet,  and  to  be  themselves  on  the  straw-beds  of  idleness  for  a  while. 
Onlv  the  thirteen-stamp  fraternity,  discretionary  investors,  and  others 
of  tnat  kidney,  give  any  signs  of  life,  and  flutter  about  like  birds  of 
evil  omen  in  the  night,  when  none  others  can  work.  The  country 
looks  black  and  desolate,  and  when,  after  a  draughty  sojourn  at 
Reading,  we  are  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  slow  train. 
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when  the  few  topics  of  the  dav  have  received  due  considentkn,  and 
the  absence  of  a  *  Stud-Book '  oeen  lamented  over,  we  give  outkItcs 
up  to  the  mnui  of  a  dreary  run  through  the  Vale,  from  whose 
stretching  pastures  and  deserted  fSdlows  rises  that  long  ghostlj-looking 
ridge,  indistinctly  mingling  in  the  distance  with  a  snow-portending 
sky.  The  rooks  walk  uneasily  about  iron*bound  fields,  and  clouds  of 
larks  sweep  over  the  turnips,  which  another  inch  of  snow  will  cover 
entirely.  Lowland  farms,  with  their  gloomy  cincture  of  woodland, 
are  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  landscape ;  but  the  labour  of  man 
and  horse  has  ceased  for  the  present  out  of  the  land,  and  the  Berk- 
shire clown  prolongs  his  frugal  meal  by  the  village  alehouse  fire. 
How  anxiously  we  look  out  for  White  Horse  Hill,  so  well  known  to 
us  by  its  more  majestic  outline,  and  how  curiously,  too,  do  we  attempt 
to  pick  out  of  its  thin  garment  of  snow  that  figure  of  such  uncouth 
proportions  cut  out  of  its  side !  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  nude 
out ;  and  its  '  scouring '  must  be  left  to  '  Tom  Brown '  and  mote 
genial  weather  to  efiect.  The  station  where  we  disembark  ii  about 
as  bleak  and  inhospitable  as  the  open  country  itself,  and  we  gaze 
with  painful  misgivings  at  the  '  insect '  which  our  telegram  his 
summoned  to  take  us  ^  over  the  hill  to  Russley/  A  venerable  and 
dangerous-looking  vehicle,  seemingly  daubed  with  a  coat  of  pitch 
over  its  former  yellow  adornment,  with  a  horse  of  about  the  same 
period,  and  Jehu  of  Aztec  proportions,  but  Hebrew  acuteness  of 
expression, — to  such  were  we  to  confide  our  precious  limbs  ^  to  the 

*  foot  of  the  hill,'  as  our  Zacchaeus  remarked, '  because  they  never 

*  took  no  less  than  a  pair  up  that  'ere,'  and  for  another  horse  he 
would  have  to  return  into  the  town.  Nothing  daunted,  we  start  oo 
our  journey,  along  a  tolerable  road  at  first,  but  soon  branching  d 
into  the  most  villainous  track  it  has  been  our  lot  to  traveise: 
narrow  and  fiill  of  ruts,  its  tolerably  smooth  portions  encum- 
bered with  heaps  of  loose  stones,  and  its  turfy  sides  dinted  with  the 
footmarks  of  herds  depastured  on  those  swelling  masses  of  downlan^ 
we  are  approaching  so  slowly.  The  country  on  either  side  would 
remind  us  of  that  ^  down  Harrow  way,'  with  its  wide  flat  meadows 
and  tall  whitethorn  hedges,  around  which  myriads  of  fieldfares  se 
whirling,  projecting  a  raid  upon  their  ruddy  berries*  Just  as  we  get 
clear  of  a  real  old-fiishioned  Berkshire  village,  with  its  loi^  thatched 
cottages  and  general  air  of  untidiness,  our  driver,  whose  pace  has  becfl 
gradually  slackening  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  puUs  up  at  what 
seems  to  us  the  entrance  of  a  pathless  ravine,  and  pointing  up  it  with 
his  whip,  declares  his  inability  to  get  along  any  ftirther  ^  with  that 
^  'orse,'  assuring  us  of  our  now  being  in  the  proper  track  (or  Kusskjy 
and  demanding  an  honorarium  slightly  out  of  proportion  to  his 
servi9es.  Vowing  a  fi'iehtful  measure  of  vengeance  on  his  devoted 
head,  in  case  we  should  return  scathless  from  an  af^iarendy  nois^ 
guided  expedition,  we  commence  the  painful  ascent,  ourselves  cold 
and  hopeless,  and  our  companion  heavily  handicapped  with  an 
•Ulster*  and  *  plates'  unadapted  loi  heavy  ground.  As  wc  near 
the  ridge,  there  is  a  warning  of  snow,  and  the  valley  beneath  * 
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stretches  awajr  into  the  gloomy  background  of  a  huge  leaden  cloud. 
Our  path  too  leads  into  rarm  tracks  diverging  in  opposite  directions, 
and  it  is  not  until  after  a  weary  chase  that  we  come  up  with  a 
ws^goner  who  once  more  sets  us  right.  We  are  to  strike  across 
country  in  the  direction  of  an  imaginary  road ;  and  as  the  sun  comes 
out  and  thaws  the  upper  surface,  our  way  is  both  slippery  and  wet, 
until  we  pause  to  take  breath  on  the  grassy  ridge  bordering  the  long 
wished*for  highway.  What  a  grand  coursing  country,  with  its  free, 
open  expanse,  without  a  ^ke  or  fence  to  bring  the  tyro  to  grief,  and 
with  fine  vantage  points  from  whence  to  view  the  changes  in  many 
a  mazy  course !  Now  we  take  a  turn  to  the  left,  and  wind  up 
another  brow  past  the  line  of  bushes  our  guide  cautioned  us  to  leave 
in  that  direction.  Nothing  but  a  white  rolling  stretch  of  downland, 
with  a  wain  wearily  toiling  along  the  sky-line  in  the  distance,  and 
the  old  red  farmhouse  glowing  so  cheerfully  a  good  league  away. 
'  The  gorges  opening  wide  apart  *  give  us  a  glimpse  of  Ashdown, 
with  its  grey  mansion  standing  out  in  such  cold  relief  from  the 
whitened  acres  of  its  park  and  black  fringe  of  leafless  woods  ;  Ash- 
down,  the  fevourite  haunt  of  the  courser,  and  cynosure  of  many 
a  touting  eye,  when  Jack  Sheppard  was  leading  the  big  brown  those 
clipping  gallops  which  made  his  enemies  tremble  in  their  shoes,  and 
when  Wild  Dayrell's  name  was  in  every  mouth  for  miles  around. 
Another  few  yards  and  our  way  lies  across  a  couple  of  the  home 
gallops,  staked  and  chained  at  intervals,  while  before  us  rises  another 
ridge,  as  if  to  mock  our  hopes  and  condemn  us  to  further  wander- 
ings. There  is  a  building  of  some  sort  in  the  hollow,  and  as  we  are 
deoating  the  expediency  of  directing  our  footsteps  thither,  hope 
revives  at  seeing  the  roof  of  an  old-fashioned  fiirmhouse  immediately 
below  us,  down  the  chimneys  of  which  it  is  |lmost  possible  to  pitcn 
a  stone ;  and  all  further  doubt  of  the  locality  is  dispelled  by  seeing 
the  avenues  'that  lead  to  nothing'  branching  out  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  the  appearance  of  several  unmistakeable  '  instnunents  of 
^  gaming '  walking  round  the  enclosure.  The  hill  we  descend  is  of 
about  the  same  angle  as  the  pitch  of  yonder  roof,  and  in  due  time  we 
are  snugly  ensconced  in  the  sanctum  of  the  trainer,  who  does  his  best 
towards  appeasing  the  appetites  which  the  keen  ftesh  air  has  excited. 
And  to  those  fond  of  interiors  (in  both  senses  of  the  word)  we  com- 
mend a  study  of  the  Russley  parlour,  with  its  picturesque  fireplace 
and  general  air  of  comfort,  its  hearth-rug  set  off  with  a  specimen  of 
the  bull  terrier  tribe  as  thoroughbred  as  the  inmates  of  yonder 
stables.  Our  time  is  rather  short,  but  would  we  like  to  see  the 
yearlings  belbre  paying  a  visit  to  the  Sultans  over  the  way  ?  By  all 
means  ;  and  so  the  young  Thormanbys,  Scottish  Chiefs,  Marksmen, 
and  others,  that  smack  especially  of  the  home  blood,  are  led  out  for 
our  inspection )  a  remarkably  fine  young  brother  to  our  best- 
beloved  Sunshine,  a  Catherine  Hayes  colt  that  will  long  dwell  in 
our  remembrance,  and  one  or  two  of  the  '  Chiefs '  get  which  we 
hope  to  see  next  year  fulfilling  their  high  promise  in  many  a  well- 
fought  field.     Last  of  all  came  the  foundress  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
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stable,  in  the  shape  of  the  venerable  Sunflower,  whose  weight  of 
years  has  been  borne  lightlv  and  well,  and  who,  with  judicious  mating, 
may  yet  give  one  last  pleage  to  the  keeping  of  those  she  has  served 
so  long  and  so  faithfidly.   Anything  more  primitive  than  the  yearling 
hovels  in  the  straw-^yard  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  compared 
with  which  Her  Majesty's  and  Mr.  Blenkiron's  boxes  are  perfectly 
palatial ;  but  when  so  much  good  has  come  out  of  the  Russley  riginUy 
it  is  ungracious  to  criticise  too  closely.     West  Australian's  drawing- 
room  at  Whitewall  is  by  no  means  a  magnificent  apartment,  and 
the  box  of  honour  at  Russley,  which  has  contained  so  many  first 
favourites  for  the  Derby,  is  of  the  most  unpretending  external  ap- 
pearance.    But  inasmuch  as  our  visit  had  another  object  in  view 
than  amateur  touting,  and  the  hour  was  neither  that  of  exercise  nor 
stables,  the  contents  of  the  snug  ranees  of  buildings  must  be  left  to 
the  discussion  of  commissioners,  special,  exclusive,  extraordinary,  or 
otherwise,  whose  task  it  is  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  British 
public  in  their  hankering  after  the  minutest  details  in  reference  to 
horseflesh.     There  are  one  or  two  '  spares,'  walking  and  cantering 
round  the  straw-bed,  notably  a  Cathedral  colt,  whose  acquaintance 
we   made   at  Doncaster,  and  a  couple  of  useful-looking  fillies  ol 
maturer  age.     Dipping t down  to  the  'hollow  beside  the  hill,'  our 
way  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  buildings  we  sighted  first  from  the 
Pisgah  of  our  pilgrimage.     These  comprise  the  stallion  yard  and 
boxes,  which  are  pervaded  by  the  same  old-world  appearance  as  the 
nurseries  of  the  establishment.     Marksman  has  grown  into  a  hand- 
some horse,  rather  of  the  Cambuscan  type,  but  there  is  a  twinkle  of 
the  old  Adam  in   his   eye  as  he  turns  roimd  to  take  stock  of  his 
visitors.      Dundee  has  hardly  placed  his  mint-mark  upon  him,  for 
there  is  just  a  touch  of  softness  about  him,  which  he  certainly  does 
not  inherit  from  the  bay.     The  boxes  are  not  built  for  those  who  hold 
their  heads  high  in  the  world,  and,  perhaps  from  the  remembrance  of 
a  former  mishap,  it  is  some  time  before  they  can  persuade  him  to 
enter  his  abode,  out  of  the  wintry  influences  without,  recalling  the 
horrors  of  his  own  Derby  day,  when  Middle  Park  came  so  proudly 
throueh  the  fray.     That  sterling  bit  of  stuff,  St.  Mungo,  has  had  but 
a  hard  time  of  it  since  he  whiled  away  the  long  summer  hours  in  his 
slings  at  Ascot,  and  his  bold,  sweeping  action  win  never  ^ain  electrify 
the  crowded  course.     In  horsey  panance,  '  the  training  is  not  out  oi 
^  him  yet ;'  but  though  he  will  always  be  a  trifle  deficient  in  len^» 
his  powerful  quarters,  and  short,  strong  back  are  worth  a  passing 
glance.     And  we  take  it  that  he  was  a  far  better  animal  than  the 
shrewdest  ever  gave  him  credit  for,  whereas  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  contrary  holds  good.     Time  has  hardly  dealt  leniently  with  Lord 
of  the  Isles ;  the  '  sherry  bay '  coat  has  darkened  into  a  auller  shade, 
the  once  powerful  back  has  been  hoUowed  by  age,  and  the  muscle 
has  sadly  wasted  away.     Yet  in  that  he  begot  Dundee  and  Scottish 
Chief,  snail  he  not  rest  unfbrgotten,  and  his  honour  is  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  a  King  who  so  worthily  upholds  the  glorious  charter. 
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Belladrum  next  vouchsafed  us  a  reception,  and,  as  he  was  the  hand- 
aomest  horse  of  his  day  on  the  Turf,  so  the  '  fatal  gift  of  beauty '  has 
not  departed  from  him  in  the  rising  bloom  of  sire-hood.     The  most 
fastidious  of  cognoscenti  never   found    a  word  to  say   against  the 
splendid  symmetry  conferred  on  him  by  his  famous  dam,  and  though 
you  ^  may  hear  him  roaring  at  Weathercock  Hill,'  it  is  at  least  plea- 
sant to  see  him  as  he  stands  with  the  last  wintry  gleam  of  sunshine 
on  his  dark-bay  coat,  and  to  feel,  though  the  '  canker '  may  be  ineradic- 
able, yet  that  the  outer  form  is  as  full  of  perfection  as  ever.     And 
wherever  his  future  lot  be  cast,  the  smiles  of  stud  matrons  will  be  bent 
on  no  sire  of  higher  or  more  successful  lineage  than  the  horse  on  whom 
we  love  to  gaze  as  on  a  picture.     Strolling  back  to  the  homestead  for 
a  final   ^warm,'  before  encountering  the  perils  of  our  homeward 
progress,  we  are  tempted  to  inquire  of  ourselves  whence  the  uniform 
success  which  has  attended  the  Russley  stable  during  the  last  decade  ? 
Trainer  has  succeeded  trainer,  every  diverse  strain  of  fashionable  blood 
has  been  lavishly  patronized,  and  the  highest  prices  given  for  yearlings 
whenever  there  has  been  a  deficit  in  the  home  produce.     And  yet, 
spite  of  such  changes  as  these,  the  yellow  jacket  has  held  its  own,  and 
its  average  of  yearly  returns  hx  exceeds  that  of  any  other  stable  of  the 
same  dimensions.     The  secret  of  success  lies,  we  take  it,  in  the  system 
pursued  with  young  stock,  and,  above   all,  in  feeding  and  breaking. 
Did  any  one  ever  see  a  half-starved,  tucked-up  wretch  beneath  the 
yellow  sheets,  such  as  we  have  followed  on  to  many  a  course  to  contest 
an  important  stake  ?     Is  it  not  remarkable  how  rarely  an  instance  of 
bad  temper,  uninherited  from  sire  or  dam,  is  to  be  found  amone  the 
string  with  which  Dawson  and  Waugh  have  worked  such  wonders  ? 
And  is  it  not  notorious  that  among  other  youngsters,  less  judiciously 
treated,  vice   reigns  triumphant,  and  pervades  whole  stables  with  its 
noxious  influence  ?     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  to  some  master-mind 
such  satisfactory  results  must  be  due,  and,  moreover,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  best  of  feeding  and  most  careful  tutoring,  there  must  be  a 
judicious  system  of  entries  pursued,  and  that  on  a  liberal  scale.     And 
while  Mr.  Merry  is  the  most  spirited  of  nominators,  he  possesses  the 
art  of  placing  his  animals  in  the  best  way  of  profiting  by  their  various 
merits,  without  adopting  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  method  of 
entering,  which  knocks  such  holes  in  the  yearly  expenditure  of  many 
of  his  fellow-sportsmen.     And  while  his  custom  of  running  his  best 
two-year-olds  out  for  their  engagements,  presumably  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  three-year-old  prospects,  has  been  called  in  question,  yet, 
in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  the  most  profitable  course.     And  in 
these  days  of  Middle  Park  Plates  and  rich  two-year-old  stakes,  the 
game  is  surely  better  worth  the  candle  to  take  advantage  of  the  health 
and  soundness  of  a  horse,  than  to  wait  for  Derby  honoursi  n  prospect, 
and  all  their  attendant  anxieties — perhaps  without  the  possibility  of 
\iriiming  any  large  sum  in  bets,  at  least,  in  the  present  state  of  market 
operations. 

Xhere  is  just  time  for  a  quiet  chat  round  the  fire  ere  taking  the  road. 
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and  many  a  crack  now  calmly  awaiting  the  hour  of  evening  ^staUes  in 
his  snug  quarters  has  his  performances  overhauled  and  his  chances  of 
future  success  discussed  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  lovers  of  racing  when 
they  meet  together.  And  if  no  artful  or  crafty  questions  are  pro- 
pounded by  the  ^  strangers  within  the  gates,'  neither  is  there  a  shadow 
of  that  reticence  or  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  entertainer  which  the 
world  is  too  apt  to  attribute  to  those  professing  the  trainer's  art.  And 
we  would  enter  our  protest  here  against  the  idea  so  prevalent  among 
the  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  of  the  mjrstery  said  to  prevail  among  the 
devotees  of  the  Turf,  and  the  inaccessibility  of  those  seats  of  learning 
for  young  racers,  which  is  insinuated  in  the  sensational  fables  of  those 
dreary  publications  entitled  '  sporting  novels.'  The  writer  of  this 
bears  willing  testimony  to  the  general  cordiality  of  his  reception  in 
places  generally  supposed  to  be  so  jealously  guarded,  and  to  the 
univers^  desire  on  the  part  of  their  chefs  to  afford  all  reasonable 
opportunities  of  inspection,  and  to  supply  all  items  of  information 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected.  But  while  we  are  expatiating  on 
Macgregor's  Newmarket  victory  and  Epsom  defeat,  the  death  of 
Sunlight  in  harness  on  the  Doncaster  slope,  and  the  probability  of 
Sunshine's  reappearance  on  the  scenes  of  her  former  triumphs,  glaixring 
at  the  unhusbanded  prowess  of  Lady  of  Lyons,  with. just  a  delicate 
allusion  to  her  royal  brother ;  time  and  the  hour  have  run  throu^ 
one  of  the  shortest  of  dajrs,  and  unless  we  wish  to  avail  us  of  our  host's 
offer  of  a  night's  shelter,  we  must  be  makin?  the  best  of  our  way 
through  the  snow  to  the  dreary  station  in  the  V  ale.  With  our  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  stable,  and  a  hope  expressed  of  a  regular 
Russley  jubilee  after  Epsom,  we  turn  away  reluctantly  from  the  scene 
of  a  few  hours'  real  enjoyment.  There  is  a  lively  bit  of  chaff  between 
our  new  driver  (who  hails  fi^om  Lamboume)  and  the  lad  who  turns 
out  to  pioneer  us  through  the  snow  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  On  a  hint 
thrown  out  by  the  former  as  to  General,  the  King's  adherent  begs  us 
not  to .  listen  to  anything  concerning  such  a  horse  as  that,  loudly 
asseverating,  ^  that  he  would  have  to  go  back  to  Newmarket,  m 
there  was  no  room  for  his  hock  at  Lamoourne.'  On  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  guide,  keeping  in  the  proper  track  is  a  mere  matter  of 
chance :  fortunately  we  escape  holes  and  snowdrifb,  and  are  soqb 
jolting  uneasily  over  the  rough  frozen  road.  In  days  gone  by,  ere 
the  network  of  railroads  had  overspread  the  land,  what  puissant 
champions  of  the  Russley  stable  have  not  passed  down,  afoot  or  in 
van,  along  the  track  we  are  so  wearily  pursuine  I  In  the  bright 
summer  morning,  when  the  lark  quavered  over  the  wheat,  and  the 
cloud-shadows  oiased  each  other  over  sheeny  hillsides,  they  clattered 
on  their  dusty  way,  like  some  detachment  of  Uhlans  feeling  dieir 
way  through  an  enemy's  country.  The  yokel  would  turn  aside  and 
rest  on  his  hoe,  to  gaze  in  mysterious  awe  on  the  van  containti^ 
its  precious  freight  oi  the  chesnut  son  of  *  old  Alice,'  the  game  Dundee^ 
or  slashing  scion  of  the  Richmond  brown.  Times  are  altered  now, 
and  by  a  difierent  route  the  {Miceless  argosy  can  be  landed  at  the 
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Epsom,  Ascot,  or  Newmarket  platform,  almost    without  chop  or 
change,  and  without  undergoing  the  perils  of  a  passage  through  the 
crowd^  streets  of  London.     Our  thoughts  are  still  running  on  the 
'  sleepy  hollow '  left  behind  us,  which  we  hope  to  revisit  m  more 
genial^days ;  when  the  rooks  are  busy  in  their  ancestral  homes  round 
the -^enclosure,  and  the  avenues,  in  all  their  glory  of  leafy  vesture, 
stretch  their  shadowy  vistas  towards  glimpses  of  summer  landscape  ; 
when  the  track  of  the  straw-bed  is  well-nigh  obliterated,  and  the  trainer 
leads  his  flock  further  afield  to  more  yielding  undulations.     Even  now 
the  war-note  of  preparation   has  been  sounded,  and,  save  to  the 
interesting  invalids  of  the  stables,  there  will  be  neither  peace  nor  rest 
for  many  a  weary  month.     We  manage  just  to  beat  the  train  by  a 
head,  and  pleasing  is  its  ^  thoroughbred,  sweeping  action,*  after  the 
rough,  jolting  motion  of  our  late  conveyance.     Somehow  our  after- 
noon's employment  has  set  a-going  once  more  the  inexhaustible  stream 
of  horse-talk,  and  we  are  debating  about  the  yearlings,  taking  opposite 
sides  as  to  the  merits  of  the  '  Chief  as  a  sire,  but  ^  coming  together ' 
again  on  Thormanby,  and  lamenting  over  his  bad  luck,  that  only  the 
least  promising  of  his  mighty  two-year-olds  should  have  ^  trainea  on.' 
Our  pace  through  the  Vale  cannot  exceed  that  of  a  good  hunting  run 
with  theV.W.H.  J  but  the  porter's  voice  proclaiming  *  Chaffow,' 
takes  us  back  a  half  score  of  years  to  the  er^  of  the  puce  and  white 
jacket,  and  the  days  when  Tom  Parr  held  such  an  irresistible  hand 
for  St.  Legers,  Cups,  and  handicaps.     Then  an  'exposition  of  sleep' 
steals  over  us,  and  our  awakening  gaze  rests  on  the  broad  yellow 
bosom  of  Father  Thames,  as  we  skim  across  his  foaming  flood  at 
Maidenhead.     Our  dreams  have  been  of  that  h'ne  of  kings  which  in 
unbroken  succession  have  held  sway  in  the  quiet  valley  farm  ;  and  we 
can  conjure  up  each  chief  incident  in  their  eventnil  careers :  the 
crowning  triumph  at  Epsom  of  Thormanby;  the  disastrous  defeat  of  his 
successor,  more  glorious  than  many  a  victory ;  Buckstone's  overthrow 
of  the  redoubtable  ^  Tim '  at  the  second  time  of  asking ;  Scottish 
Chiefs  canter  home  for  the  Cup,  over  the  same  course  ;  the  terrific 
speed  of  Liddington  in  his  double  Newmarket  success;  Student's 
Goodwood   form ;  Belladrum's  wondrous  two-year-old  career,   and 
last  grand  expiring  eflFort  over  the  Rowley  mile ;  the  Uaze  face  of 
Sunshine,  which  no  iudge  has  ever  lost  sight  of  in  the  last  struggle ; 
and  the  scattered  field  reeling  in  Macgregor's  track.     Traits  such  as 
these  we  may  fondly  recal,  and,  gazing  back  upon  the  glorious  past, 
draw  thence  a  bright  omen  for  the  ftiture,  hoping  that  many  another 
*  crack '  may  take  his  breathings  on  Weather^ck  Hill,  and  return 
from  the  wars  in  triumph  '  over  uie  hill  to  Russley.' 

Amphion. 
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COUNTRY  QUARTERS. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

*  I  AM  going  to  take  rather  a  jump/  said  our  friend,  the  first  time 
we  met  him  after  Lincolnshire  was  finished ;  '  for  I  have  latterly 

*  picked  up  a  good  bit  of  intelligence  about  Bedfordshire  that  may  be 
^  acceptable  to  you,  and  we  had  better  use  it  at  once.' 

'  Agreed  :  with  what  pack  do  we  begin  ?* 

'  The  Oakley,  because  that  hunt  holds  the  greater  part  of  the 
^  county,  as  now  the  Woburn  side  goes  with  the  Hertfordshire,  and 
<  Mr.  whitbread's  woods  with  the  Cambridgeshire.' 

'  Is  it  a  good  country  ?' 

^  Moderate ;  being  principally  plough,  deep,  heavy,  and  very  strong, 
'  and  not  famed  for  holding  a  very  capital  scent.  Of  late  years  it 
^  has  deteriorated  to  a  great  extent,  and  much  grass  has  been  turned 

*  up.     Farmers  have,  moreover,  taken  to   use  the   steam   plough, 

*  which  makes  matters  worse ;  and  even  the  green  balks  which  were 
'  left  round  many  of  the  fields,  and  which  always  carried  a  scent,  are 
^  ploughed  up.  The  old  Marquis  of  Tavistock  said  that  once  he 
^  could  go  for  thirty  miles  all  over  grass  in  Bedfordshire,  but  that  since 
^  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  it  was  all  turned  into  arable,  which  is  a 
'  fair  proof  of  their  operation.     There  are  some  &mous  coverts  in  it, 

*  namely,  Yardley  Chase,  which  is  neutral  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
^  and  the  Harrold  and  Odell  Woods ;  and  there  are  good  coverts  at 
'  Colworth,  Melchbourne,  Swineshead,  Kimbolton,  Knottingfox,  and 

*  Puddington  Great  Hayes.    The  author  of  the  "  Noble  Science," 

*  who  is  as  celebrated  for  his  poetry  as  for  *•  his  prose,  said — 


t  l€ 


Let  all  who  would  judge  of  this  pack  by  their  sport, 
<  «  To  Chicheley,  to  Melchbourne,  or  Bletsoe  resort/* 

'  And  I  must  not  forget  Shelton  Gorse,  of  which  it  was  said — 

*  *'  If  you  ride  a  superior  sort  of  a  horse, 

*  "  You  may  see  something  brilliant  from  funed  Shelton  Gone.*' 

*  This  covert  was  well  looked  after  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crofts,  who 
*'  was  a  most  kind-hearted  man,  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and 
^was  called  its  tutelar  saint  Other  good  meets  are  Marston, 
^Kempston  Wood,  Milton  Mill,  Howbury,  Chicheley,  Cliftcm 
'Spinnies,  Emberton,  and  Cranfield  Windmill.     The  Oaklejr   is 

*  a  capital  country  for  young  hounds.     Cub-hunting  formerly  began 

*  in  the  first  week  in  July,  as  the  foxes  are  stub  bred,  and  know 
'their  geography  by  that  time  as  well  as  an  earth-bred  one  docs 
'two  months  later.  It  is  also  a  first-rate  country  for  schooling 
'  horses,  as  the  fences  are  so  various ;  and  Harry  tiieover  wrote, 
' ''  If  you  can  get  a  hunter  esteemed  clever  with  the  Oakley,  yoa 
^  ^'  may  be  sure  he  is  so,  for  there  they  often  have  to  creep  into 

*  *'  a  field  and  fly  out,**  or  words  to  that  eflect. 

*  Who  was  the  first  master  ?* 
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'  We  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  any  before  Mr.  Lee  Antony, 
who  lived  at  Colworth  House,  and  who,  up  to  1805,  hunted  the 
Northern  Woodlands  of  Bedfordshire  and  the  country  north  of 
the  Ouse.  At  his  death  this  was  given  up  to  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock,  or  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  lived  at  Oakley  House 
(hence  the  name  of  the  hunt),  and  who  had  hunted  the  country 
south  of  the  river.  For  a  season  or  two  Sharp  was  his  huntsman  s 
then  came  William  Wells,  and  Tom  Ball  as  first  whip.  Tom 
was  invaluable ;  he  was  always  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  accept  a  huntsman's  place. 
He  used  to  say,  ^'  I  can  whip  in,  but  I  am  certain  I  could  not 
^^  hunt  them."  A  modesty  somewhat  rare  in  these  days.  On  his 
retirement  from  active  service,  the  Duke  found  him  a  nice  farm, 
where  he  lived  in  comfort.  After  him  came  George  Mumford,  who 
was  good  in  the  field  and  in  the  kennel ;  but  he  was  a  nervous  man, 
and  had  many  falls.  To  obviate  this  the  Marquis  spared  no  ex- 
pense to  procure  him  quiet  horses.  In  the  year  1828  he  sold  the 
pack  to  Lord  Southampton,  who  was  then  master  of  the  Quorn, 
His  lordship  was  at  that  time  a  bold  horseman,  and  thoroughly 
understood  hunting ;  and  his  quiet  way  of  saying,  ^^  Let  the  hounds 
^^  do  it,'*  checked  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  field  or  his 
servants.  The  hard  men  of  that  day  were  Fred.  Hogge,  who 
hunted  more  than  most  men,  and  knew  more  about  it.  The  poet 
said,  singing  at  a  hunt  dinner  in  praise  of  a  very  fast  thing  from 
Shelton  Gors 


*  **  So  severe  wa3  the  pace  that  Lord  Gardner,  they  tell  me, 

*  <<  Was  all  the  way  neck  and  neck  racing  with  Deim6.'~ 


»• 


^  His  lordship  then  lived  at  Gayhurst  with  his  guardian,  Lord  Car- 
^  ington,  but  he  soon  moved  into  Leicestershire,  where  he  hunted 

*  from  Boyer's  Hotel,  at  Leicester,  for  thirty-five  consecutive  seasons. 
^  Old  Monk  was  a  regular  in  the  early  days  of  the  Oakley.     He 

*  lived  at  the  Holme,  near  Biggleswade,  and  was- rather  a  rough-and- 
'  ready  sportsman,  but  a  first-rate  judge  of  horseflesh.     Sam  Ongley 

*  was  most  devoted  to  hunting,  and  rode  uncommonly  well.  When 
'  High  SherifF  for  the  county,  he  wrote  to  the  judge  to  apologise  for 
'  absence  at  the  Assizes  on  the  score  of  illness — gout,  I  believe — 
'  and  went  through  Bedford  the  same  morning  to  meet  the  Oakley. 
^  Lord  Ludlow,  who  lived  at  Cople,  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
^  the  hunt.  He  had  a  small  pack  of  harriers,  and  hunted  round 
^  Wilden,  Barford,  and  Eaton  Socon,  and  it  is  said  that  he  occa- 
^  sionally  hunted  fox  with  them.     He  left  the  Duke  of  Bedford  a 

*  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  he  had  an  idea  he  was  in  need  of  it. 
<  There  was  also  Squire,  afterwards  Sir  Peter  Payne,  of  Knuston 
^  Hall,  member  for  the  county,  who  hunted  for  seventy  years. 
^  He  was   a    first-rate  sportsman   and   county   gentleman,   a   nice 

*  weight  and  beautiful  rider,  and  remarkable  for  his  temperate 
^  habits,  living  principally  on  tea  and  bread-and-butter,  and  sdways 
^  dining  on  hasty  pudding  after  a  day's  hunting.    John  Walker — 
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son  of  Mr.  Walker,  who  for  many  years  kept  the  Cock  Inn,  at 
Eaton,  famous  in  coaching  days — was  a  thorough  sportsman 
and  rode  well;  he  had  always  a  eood  hunter,  perhaps  a  little 
underbred.  About  the  same  time,  1025,  Mr.  Charles  Bamett  was 
going,  who  for  nearly  if  not  quite  forty  years  had  the  Cambridge- 
shire. No  man  knew  a  hound,  or  hunting  matters  in  general, 
better ;  but  I  fancy  he  was  not  a  very  hard  rider — at  least,  not 
in  his  later  days.  Col.  Haye  of  Bletsoe  was  a  very  gentlemanly 
man  i  and  Mr.  Charles  Hoare  was  a  ereat  hunting;  man  about  this 
time;  he  succeeded  his  father,  Sir  Hueh,  at  \^vendon,  whose 
son-in-law,  the  present  Sir  John  Lethbridge,  before  he  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy,  lived  at  Ampthill  Park,  and  hunted  three  or  four 
years  with  the  Oakley.  His  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  famous 
Jack  Mytton.  When  hunting  in  this  country  he  had  a  famous 
little  chesnut  horse,  called  Trump,  who  also  performed  over  hurdles 
successfully  under  15  stone.  Mr.  Delm^  RadclifTe  went  well  with 
them  for  many  years,  and  was  equally  well  known  for  his  riding  on 
the  flat,  as  across  country.  Then  there  was  LfOrd  St.  John  of 
Melchbourne,  a  good  supporter ;  but  he  seldom  hunted.  He  was  a 
great  game  preserver,  but  always  had  plenty  of  foxes,  and  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  make  huntine  pleasant,  and,  in  short,  he  was  a 
real  nobleman  by  nature.  The  Tate  Duke  of  Manchester  used  to 
bring  out  his  children,  and  was  a  staunch  supporter.  And  Mr.  Tom 
Day  of  Worneditch  was  a  capital  sportsman,  bred  and  rode  good 
horses,  and  liked  a  drop  of  port  wine.  Lord  Ongley  hunted  when  a 
young  man,  but  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  sportsman ;  his 
great  delight  was  in  making  Warden  a  show  village  and  in  spend- 
ing money  on  his  gardens.  George  Ongley  also  hunted,  but  soon 
gave  it  up  and  took  to  racing,  and  had  for  many  years  a  few  second 
and  third-class  horses.  There  were  two  other  brothers,  Montague 
and  Frederic,  who  died  early.' 

<  When  did  Lord  Tavistock  resign  the  country  V 

<In  1829,   after  a  dilFerence  had  occurred  between  his  lord- 

<  ship  and  the  members  of  the  Oakley  Hunt  Club,  and  he 
^sold  his  bounds,  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  who  up  to  this 
'  time  had  lived  at  Cranford,  and  hunted  stag  in  Middlesex   in 

*  the  Harrow  country,  took  them  for  three  years,  with  a  sub- 
'  scription  of  looo/.   a  year,  and   at  the  expiration  of  that  time 

<  went  on  at  his  own  expense.  He  lived  at  Harrold  Hall,  which 
^  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  River  Ouse.  Mr.  Berkeley  hunted 
^  his  own  hounds,  and  let  them  do  their  own  work,  and  was 
(  occasionally  whipped  in  to  by  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Moreton 
'  Berkeley ;  his  regular  whip  was  Tom  Skinner,  a  first-rate  horse* 
^man,  but  sadly  addicted  to  gin.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Berkcl^ 
^  was  recommended  to  sleep  with  him  ^in  order  to  bring  him  sober 

*  to  the  covert  side.    His  second  whip  was  a  man  fiom  the  Hat* 

<  field,  who  was  soon  discharged  as  useless ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 

*  second  season  George  Carter  came  firom  the  Duke  of  GimfiDOii 

<  and  was  made  first  whip,  Tom  Skinner  being  degraded  by  way  of 
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'  punisbment  for  his  tippling  propensities.  Carter  was  a  first-rate 
^  man  with  hounds,  and  as  hard  as  nails ;  he  was  very  quick  in  the 
'  field)  and  good-natured ;  but  after  two  seasons  he  went  back  to  the 
^  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  became  huntsman  in  the  place  of  Tom  Rose. 
'  At  this  time  the  hunt  servants  were  dressed  in  the  field  in  the  old 
*  Berkeley  "  tawny  garb,"  instead  of  scarlet,' 
^  Who  were  the  cracks  of  this  reign  ?' 

^  Men  now  regularly  hunting  were,  Mr.  Hugh  Hoare,  the  banker, 
of  Wavendon  Hall,  a  famous  sportsman.  He  was  a  great  weight, 
but  a  fine  horseman.  Some  years  before  his  death  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  baronetcy,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  most  liberal  sup- 
porter of  the  hunt.  Also  the  Fletchers  of  Rushden  Hall,  father  and 
son,  who  had  many  good  horses.  Mr.  Sam.  Whicbread  of  Carding- 
ton  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  enjoyed  a  day  on  his  mare  Hannah, 
which  he  bought  of  Lord  Tavistock.  Mr.  W.  A. '  Orlebar  of 
Hinwick  Hall  was  a  good  preserver  of  foxes,  and  good  in 
every  relation  of  life.  He  was  rather  old-feshioned  and  ec- 
centric, and  would  say  in  the  most  polite  manner,  '^  Good 
*^  morning,  John,"  to  any  footman  who  met  him  on  the  staircase 
as  he  was  goine  down  to  breakfast.  The  Rev.  John  Magenis,  the 
incumbent  of  Sharnbrook,  was  very  fond  of  hunting;  and  his  brother. 
Major  Dick  Magenis,  who  lost  his  arm  at  Albuera,  rode  hard 
and  was  a  most  popular  man,  although  stone  deaf.  He  was  full  of 
fiin  and  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  and  had  some  good  horses. 
He  lived  and  died  at  Harrold  Hall.  Charles  Fitzroy,  a  cousin  of 
Lord  Southampton,  also  deprived  of  an  arm,  was  a  very  good  rider 
and  sportsman.  I  must  again  allude  to  that  noted  sportsman  the 
Rev.  Loraine  Smith,  of  Passenham,  who  was  as  well  known  with 
the  Oakley  as  he  was  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  He  was  a  most 
polished  gentleman  in  his  manner,  but,  as  I  before  told  you,  very 
eccentric,  and  his  dress  was  quite  peculiar  to  himself.  liis  ward- 
robe was  something  extraordinary.  It  was  said  that  Mrs.  Smith 
allowed  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  trousers,  but  that  he  would 
sometimes  exceed  this  allowance,  and  go  as  hr  as  two  hundred.  His 
horses,  carriages,  and  all  his  appointments  were  patterns  of  exquisite 
neatness  and  cleanness.  Captain  Polhill,  of  Howbury  Hall,  was  a 
stanch  foxhunter,  but  he  died  early ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Dickens,  the 
rector  of  Wollaston,  was  a  thorough  sportsman,  but  somewhat 
eccentric.  Col.  Higgins,  of  Pict's  Hill,  Turvey,  was  a  very  good 
rider,  and  when  on  a  snaffle-bridle  grey  horse  tnat  carried  him  for 
years  was  not  to  be  beaten.  Captain  Craven  Berkeley  was  an 
occasional  visitor  at  Harrold  Hall,  and,  like  all  his  femily,  went 
well  with  hounds.  Mr.  Sam.  Rogers  of  Carlton  was  a  most 
respectable  fiurmer  and  thorough  sportsman ;  as  was  also  Mr. 
Battams,  who  was  equally  good,  and  remarkable  for  getting  great 
prices  for  his  horses;  his  son  is  now  a  tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  inherits  all  his  father's  sporting  qualities  and  knowledge  of 
horses.  Then  [the  Pursers  of  Willington  were  all  great  sports- 
men— ^perhaps  more  particularly  renowned  for  their  greyhounds. 
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but  Still  great  judges  of  horseflesh,  and  for  several  years  they 
carried  off  the  Farmers*  Plate  at  Bedford.  The  Whitworth  fiiinily, 
of  Turvey,  were  a  race  of  sportsmen.  None  were  more  regular  in 
their  attendance  in  the  hunting  field,  or  knew  better  what  was 

oing  on ;  and  Jem  Whitworth  was  a  beautiful  rider.     Mr.  J.  H. 

albot  of  Olney  was  also  a  very  fine  specimen  of  an  old 
sportsman.  But  the  man  of  that  age,  and  who  is  now  still  going, 
was  Harry  Boulton,  of  Putnoe  (he  then  lived  at  Turvey);  be  was 
the  Harry  Hotspur  of  the  hunt,  and  possessed  a  fine  seat  and  hands, 
combined  with  extraordinary  head  and  nerve.  He  trained  young 
well-bred  horses,  and  sold  them  at  high  prices,  after  having  given 
them  a  good  education  and  got  them  perfect.  Perhaps  no  man  has 
ever  made  more  horses  than  Harry  Boulton  ;  and  in  those  days  he 
was  always  seen  on  a  young  thoroughbred  of  no  ordinary  preten* 
sions.  Mr.  Longlands,  a  former  near  Olney,  was  one  who,  as  a 
good  old  sportsman,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Also  Mr.  Tom 
Bainbridge,  the  distiller,  from  Bletsoe  (lately  dead).  General  Onslow 
of  Great  Stoughton  House  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  constantly 
out  when  the  hounds  were  within  reach,  and  his  son  Harry  on 
Screwdriver  was  never  beaten.  Mr.  John  Henry  Campbell  of 
Blunham,  afterwards  well  known  in  Hampshire  as  Campbell 
Wyndham,  regularly  hunted  here  up  to  about  1830,  and  went  well 
on  a  moderate  horse — for  he  never  had  the  means,  when  a  young 
man,  to  buy  an  expensive  one.  Captain  Duberly  of  Gainshall  was  a 
great  friend  of  the  late  Duke,  and  constantly  with  the  Oakley  when 
they  met  on  the  northern  side  of  the  country.  Then  there  was 
Mr.  George  Sharpe  of  Bletsoe,  and  Mr.  Carey,  a  Frenchman,  one 
of  the  wildest  riders  ever  seen.  Dick  Perkins  of  Sharnbrook,  the 
horse-dealer,  and  Joe  Brown,  the  lawyer,  of  Harrold,  were  regulars 
at  this  period. 

<  Then,  also,  there  were  the  Astells  of  Everton,  most  gentlemanly 
men,  who  hunted  regularly,  and  the  Chesters  of  Chichely  Hall, 
excellent  people.  Of  the  farmers  were  Mr.  Knight  of  Odell,  Mr. 
Herring  of  Warrington,  Mr.  Ben  Brooks  of  Lavendon,  in  Bucks. 
And  I  must  not  omit  Luke  Price,  who  died  suddenly,  who  was  a 
thorough  sportsman,  as  was  his  brother  William,  or  Mr.  Levi  of 
Newport  Pagnell,  now  one  of  the  oldest  of  Bedfordshire  sportsmen. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  saw  his  first  fox  kiUed  his  father  dipped  hb 
luncheon  in  the  fox's  blood,  and  made  him  eat  it  I  hear  he  now 
goes  as  straight  as  ever,  and  he  always  rode  uniformly  well  on  anj 
sort  of  horse. 

<  In  1835  Mr.  Dansey,  who  lived  at  Milton  Hall,  near  Bedford, 
where  new  kennels  were  built  by  the  Oakley  Club,  succeeded 
Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  (who  sold  his  hounds  to  Mr.  Wilkins, 
just  then  entering  on  the  mastership  of  the  Pytchley)  ;  he  was  a 
good  sportsman,  but  unfortunately  deficient  in  what  is  called  the 
sinews  of  war.' 

*  A  bad  complaint.    Was  he  master  long  ?' j 

*  Only  two  years  j  and  he  hunted  the  hounds  himself.     George 
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<  Lake,  who  had  been  with  Mr.  Barnett,  and  ended  his  days  at  an 
^  inn  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  turned  them  to  him. 
^In  1836  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  came  to  the  rescue  and  once 

*  more  assumed  the  command,  and  there  was  a  revival  of  the  old 
^  Oakley  Hunt.  George  Beers,  who  came  out  of  Leicestershire, 
^  carried  the  horn  now,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Tom  Wells,  the  son 

*  of  WiUiam  WeUs. 

^  The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  who  had  been  a  hard  rider  in  his 
'  early  days,  scarcely  rode  at  all  latterly.  He  had  been  absent  from 
'  the  hunting-field  for  seven  years,  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia  and  atrophy, 
^  but  he  took  great  interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  field,  and 

*  was  the  only  man  who  could  keep  George  Beers,  who  had  a  most 
^  violent  temper,  in  order.  He  used  to  have  him  in  after  dinner,  and 
^  say,  in  the  quietest  and  gentlest  manner,  *^  Now,  George,  you  lost 
'  "  your  first  fox  by  a  false  cast;  you  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  with 
^  ^'  the  second,"  etc.  And  he  then  enumerated  all  the  mistakes  he  had 
^  made  in  the  course  of  the  day,  giving  him  an  open  lecture  before 
^  all  the  company  at  Oakley.  He  recommended  him  afterwards  to 
'  Lord  Southampton,  who  was  not  a  very  good-tempered  man  ;  but 
^  he  avoided  any  collision  by  transferring  George  to  the  kennel,  and 

*  his  lordship  hunted  the  hounds  himself.     It  is  said  that  when  he 

*  had  to  go  to  town  they  invariably  had  a  good  run  and  a  kill,  with 

*  George  Beers  officiating  as  huntsman.     Tom  Ball  was  a  whip  of 

*  the  old  school,   who  had  a  most  cheery  voice  and  halloa.     He 

*  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Duke  or  Bedford,  to  whom,  in 
'  his  absence,  he  always  wrote  an  account  of  the  run  from  first  to 
'  last.     Charles  Payne  was  a  splendid  horseman,  and  quite  a  first- 

*  class  whip,  and  one  of  the  ci vilest  and  best- mannered  men  in 
^  England.  He  never  left  a  hound  in  covert,  and,  as  all  the  world 
^  knows,  he  was  for  nineteen  seasons  huntsman  to  the  Pytchley  after 

*  having  profited  by  the  lessons  he  learnt  from  old  George  Beers. 
^  In   184O  the   hunt  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles 

*  Magniac  of  Colworth  House,  who  retained  the  services  of  Beers.  He 
^  was  the  best  mounted,  most  plucky,  and  most  popular  man  in  the 

*  country,  and  had  a  stud-groom  who  brought  his  young  horses  into 
^  the  condition  of  old  ones,  and  he  never  spared  them.  He  stuck  to  his 
^  business  on  non-hunting  days.  Still  he  never  missed  a  day  with  the 
^  Oakley,  was  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  and  rode  very  forward, 
^  which  was  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  had  passed  thirty  years  in 
^  China.  It  was  wonderful  how  he  got  to  his  hounds  for  a  middle- 
^  aged  man,  although  he  had  more  falls  than  any  one  of  his  time ; 
^  and  on  one  occasion  all  his  front  teeth  were  knocked  out  by  a  man 
^  who  crossed  him  in  coming  out  of  Melchbourne  Wood,  and  he 
^  was  seen  picking  them  up  as  he  lay  on  the  ground ;  and  it  was 
^  said  he  took  them  to  London  and  had  them  put  in  again.' 

'  A  curious  circumstance.' 

^  You  may  well  say  so;  dentistry  of  that  kind  must  be  far  from 
^  pleasant.  Another  good  man  at  this  time  was  Lord  Alford,  who 
^  occasionally  hunted  from  Castle  Ashby.     No  one,  in  fact,  went 
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better.    He  ^^%  facile pHnceps  in  the  field,  and  certainly  one  of  the 

quietest  and  boldest  riders  ever  seen — a  veiy  diflPerent  man  with 

hounds  from  his  brother-in4aw,  Lord  Compton,  from  Castle  Ashbj, 

who  Went  very  hard,  but  was  always  in  a  bustle.     Lord  Alfordsoon 

moved  into  Northamptonshire)  and  became  master  of  the  Pytchley 

in  1849.     Others  hunting  with  the  Oakley  at  this  period  were  Mr. 

Wilkins  of  Stan  wick,  who  was  always  called  ^*  the  Flying  Dutch- 

^^  man,"  as  he  was  an  extraordinary  person  in  manner  and  appearance, 

and  Jack  Phillipson  of  Bletsoe,  generally  known  as  ^^  Handsome 

^^  Jack/'  who  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  more  to  Venus  than  Diana. 

Major  Quintus  Vivian,  who  lived  at  Knuston  Hall,  hunted  with 

the  Oakley  about  this  time  for  a  few  seasons.     He  was  a  verf 

good   fellow,   but  imagined   everything  that  belonged  to  him— 

especially  his  horses — to  be  better  than  his    neighbours'.    The 

late  Lord   Dysart  went  well,  as  did  also  Mr.    Crewe  Alston, 

while  he  remained  in  the  country.      Mr.   George  of  Bythorn 

was  a  good,  straight  goer,   and  an    excellent    sportsman,  who 

always  had  nice  horses,  and   succeeded  in  selling  them  at  great 

prices.      Captain   Charles    Reynolds,    reputed    to    be  the  black 

bottle   man,   though  the  real  one  was  Captain   John  Reynolds, 

was    more    of  a    Fitzwilliam   than   an   Oakley   man,  and  onlj 

came  out  on  the  Huntingdon  side  of  the   country.      He  was 

generally  well  mounted,  and  fond  of  the  sport.     Mr.  Robert  Payne 

of  Golington  was  a  son  of  Sir  Peter,  but  he  was  not  the  finished 

sportsman  his  father  was.    Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  then  in  the  Ordnance 

Office,  who    lived    at  Turvey   Cottage  for  two   seasons,  ame 

out  constantly,  and  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  sportsman.    Mr. 

Glanvill  of  Bedford   rode   well,    and    understood    hunting,  and 

although  not  well  mounted  he  was  always  up.     There  were  also 

Tom  Saily,  the  banker,  from  Bristol,  who  married  John  Harvey's 

sister,  of  Ickwell,  whose  only  son  is  now  master  of  the  RuSori 

He  was  a  most  agreeable  man,  and  had  some  really  good  horses,  and 

always  had  a  holiday  of  two  months'  hunting  with  the  Oakley. 

Colonel   Seymour,  a  connection  of  the  Duke's,    who  lived  at 

Woburn,  was  a  most  polished  man,  and  very  fond  of  the  sport; 

and  Captain  Newland,  an  old  Waterloo  man,  who  afterwards  lived 

at  Kempston,  was  very  popular,  and  knew  more  about  hunting 

than  most  men.     Billy  Swabey,  another  Waterloo  hero,  must  not 

be  forgotten.     He,  afier  the  Jeath  of  old  Small  (who,  by-the-by, 

was  remarkable  for  having  nearly  one  hundred  illegitimate  children, 

and  only  one  legitimate),  resided  at  Clifton  Hall,  and  waa  a  regular 

attendant  in  the  field.     He  had  first-class  horses,  and  his  saddl^ 

flaps  were  always  cut  square  at  the  bottom.     He  was  in  the 

Artillery  with  Captain  Newland ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  thetr 

were  both  at  their  guns  during  the  battle  they  saw  a  cannon-ball 

coming  directly  in  his  way,  and  Newland  called  out  ^^  Good-bye, 

<<  Billy,  you're  done  !"     But  little  Swabey  saw  it  in  time,  ducked 

his  head,  and  burst  out  laughing.     Then  there  was  the  eccentric 

Col.  Pratt    of  Lathbury,  who  afterwards   lived  at  Leamington, 
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^  and  Captain  Wemyss,  a  salt  of  the  old  school^  who  kept  his 
^  horses  at  Tom  Westley's^  at  Newport  Pagnell^  and  also  Colonel 
^  Bourchier,  who  lived  at  Brayfield  House^  and  was  a  famous 
^  specimen  of  a  gentleman  and  a  sportsman.  There  was  also  Mr. 
^  George  Lucas  of  Newport,  who  was  called  Agamemnon^  and  who 
^  used  to  say  he  could  not  ride  in  a  hunting-saddle,  but  only  on  a 
*  yeomanry  one.* 

'  Did  many  parsons  hunt  with  the  Oakley  at  this  time  ?' 
'  Yes  ;  the  clergy  in  those  days  were  not  denounced  for  hunting, 
and  amongst  the  regular  ^*  gentlemen  in  black  **  were  the  Rev. 
George  Phillimore  of  Willvn,  who  hunted  in  spectacles,  and  was 
a  verv  rash  rider.  The  Rev.  James  Beard  of  Cranfield,  a  great 
friend  of  the  late  Duke,  and  a  capital  rider,  but  laid  down  the 
law  about  horses  in  a  very  dogmatic  way.  The  Rev.  Anthony 
*'  Chester,"  of  Chichely  Hall  went  very  hard  in  his  day,  but  latterly 
grew  too  bulky  for  the  chase.  He  was  a  nephew  of  ^^  Cheek 
*^  Chester,''  a  friend  of  George  the  Fourth,^and  could  consume  any 
amount  of  claret.  The  Rev.  John  Moore  of  Apsley  was  as  much 
renowned  as  a  cricketer  as  with  hounds.  The  Rev.  S.  Townsend 
of  Chichely  was  a  regular  and  exceedingly  neat  man.  The  Rev. 
T.  B.  Whitehurst  of  Ampthill,  and  mrs.  Whitehurst,  who  rode 
very  well.  And,  lastly,  the  Rev.  Charles  Partridge  of  Irchester, 
a  famous  man,  who  rode  in  shoes  and  short  black  gaiters.  In  the 
year  1848  the  committee  was  increased,  and  consisted  of  Lord 
Charles  Russell,  Messrs.  Magniac,  Philip  Booth  of  Bletsoe, 
Henry  Littledale  of  Kempton  Grange,  William  Higgins,  and  others. 
Mr.  Littledale  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
country  j  although  no  rider,  he  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and 
his  pocket  was  always  open  to  encourage  either  sport  or  hos- 
pitality. A  year  later  Major  Hogge,  who  had  hunted  jackals 
in  Caffraria  with  a  pack  of  English  foxhounds,  where  Mr.  Arkwright 
acted  as  his  first  whip,  married  Mr.  Magniac's  eldest  daughter,  took 
the  hounds,  and  hunted  them  himself,  and  gave  general  satisfaction, 
and  was  assisted  by  George  Beers  and  Tom  Wells.  At  this  time 
the  leading  men  were  Lord  Charles  Russell,  a  half-brother  of  the 
late  Duke,  who  was  a  great  adept  in  the  science,  and  could 
ride  as  well  to  hounds  as  any  man  living.  He  superintended  the 
Duke's  stud  and  preserves  for  many  years.  Mr.  Harry  Thornton, 
then,  of  Turvey  Cottage  was  and  is  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters 
and  most  constant  attendants  of  the  hunt.  His  family  for  many 
years  lived  at  Moegerhanger.  Also  Col.  Higgins,  of  Pict's  Hill, 
generally  known  as  W^illiam,  or,  more  familiarly,  Billy  Higgins,  and 
his  namesake,  George  Higgins,  was  a  TOod  rider,  and  owner  of 
some  steeple-chasers.  Then  Mr.  W.  B.  rraed  of  Tyringham  was 
a  capital  supporter,  although  he  did  not  hunt  much.  His  father 
was  a  noted  old  sportsman.  Mr.  Tom  Lowndes,  in  the  8th 
Hussars,  was  a  capital  rider,  and  knew  all  about  the  thing.  He 
was  very  popular,  and  a  frequent  guest  of  Lord  Southampton. 
The  Sharmans  were  a  real  sporting  family,  and  regular  in  their 
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attendance.  Mark  of  Wellineborough  was  especially  good,  nor 
must  we  overlook  Tom  Westlev,  who  kept  the  Swan  at  Newport 
Pagnell,  who  was  a  cheery,  civil  man,  occasionally  rode  a  steeple- 
chase, and  was  quite  first-class  as  a  horseman. 

^In  1853,  ^^^^  ^^^®  ^^*  Astell  and  his  relative.  Col.  Astellof 

the  Guards,  and  CoL  Dixon,  who  were  often  with  the  Oakiey 

when  staying  with  Mr.   Litdedale,  before  mentioned.    In  1853, 

Captain  Robert  Arkwright,  late  of  the  7th  Dragoons,  succeeded  as 

master :  he  is  a  first-rate  man  in  the  kennel,  and  one  of  the  best 

horsemen  and  gentleman-huntsmen  of  his  time.   He  lets  his  hounds 

alone,  and  allows  them  to  make  their  own  cast.     In  manner  he  is 

very  agreeable  and   courteous;  in  short,  a  thorough  gentleman, 

therefore  very  popular.     At  first  for  one  season  old  George  Beers 

was  huntsman,  assisted  by  his  two  sons,  who  were  respectively 

called  Old  Beer,  Strong  Beer,  and  Small  Beer.     After  that' Mr. 

Arkwright  hunted  them  himself.    John  Hickman,  now  with  Mr. 

Angerstein's  stag-hounds,  was  first  whip  and  kennel  huntsman  in 

1857.    Then  came  Frank  Goodall,  from  Lord  Portsmouth,  now 

with  Mr.  Tailby ;  and  then  James  Cockayne  and  Georee  Day. 

^  Among  his  held  past  and  present  are  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Manchester,  from  Kimbolton  Castle. 

'  Sir  Henrv  Osborne  of  Chicksands  Priory,  Mr.  Sartoris  of  Rusb- 
den,  Mr.  Arthur  Magniac,  Mr.  G.  Repton  of  Odell  Castle,  Mr. 
Harvey  Baily  of  Ickwell,  now  master  of  the  RuflFord,  Mr.  F. 
Dawkms  of  Moggerhanger,  Mr.  W.  Finnic  of  Brayfield  House, 
Mr.  John  Gibbard  of  oharnbrook,  one  of  the  most  determined 
fox-preservers  in  England,  Colonel  Mills  of  Cardington,  Captain 
Meux  Smith  of  Bedford,  Captain  Polhill  Turner  of  Howbury  Hall, 
Mr.  W.  S.  FitzRoy  of  Turvey  Cottage,  for  two  seasons. 

^  Then  there  is  Mr.  Charles  Lindsell,  who  lives  at  Biggleswade, 
a  capital  rider.  The  Lindsells  were  all  hunting  men.  And  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  Bedfordshire  squires,  and  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  hunting,  is  Col.  Gilpin,  the  present  member  for  the 
county.  His  place  at  Hockcliffe  is  too  remote  for  him  ever  to 
have  been  a  regular  man  with  the  Oakley ;  but  in  those  days  when 
they  hunted  the  Woburn  country  his  great  object  was  to  preserve 
foxes  and  ensure  sport,  while  his  hospitality  was  unbounded. 
Lords  Edward  and  Francis  Russell,  both  sailors,  lived  at  Goldington 
some  time,  and  were  regular  men  with  the  Oakley. 

*  Mr.  Charles  Magniac,  M.P.,  a  great  supporter  and  preserver  of 
foxes,  Mr.  Howard  of  Clapham  Parks,  Mr.  T.  P.  Macan  of 
Ashton  Elstow,  Mr.  William  Whitbread,  and  the  Messrs.  T.  and 
W.  Jackson  of  Bedford,  Messrs.  Charles  Talbot  Ponsonby  and 
Lovell  Thursby  of  Goldingto^,  General  Haythorne  of  Blclsoc 
Cottage,  Mr.  Joe  Sunderland  of  Ravensden  House,  Mr.  John  Foster 
of  Sandv  Place,  and  I  must  not  forget  Squire  Currie  of  Rushden 
Hall.  Among  the  farmers  are  Tom  Battams  of  Lidlington,  and 
his  brother  Robert  of  Snailston,  Joe  Robinson  of  Clifton  Hail, 
Whitehead  of  Grunden,  a  capital  fellow,  Tom  Turnell,  the  joBf 
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<  miller  of  Ircbester,  John  Thomas  of  Bletsoe,  John  Rogers  of  Chel- 
^  lington,  George  Htne  of  Knotting,  Messrs.  Gosling  and  Horrell  of 
^  Oakley,  and  Harry  Gibbins,  as  hard  a  man  as  you  can  see  anywhere/ 

*  What  about  the  quarters  for  the  Oakley  ?* 

^  Well,  at  Bedford  the  Swan  is  one  of  the  best  country  inns  in 
'  England,  charmingly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ouse.  Mr. 
^  Wicks  will  make  you  very  comfortable.  From  the  days  of  Mr. 
^  Higgins,  in  1830,  the  Swan  has  always  had  a  good  reputation.     At 

*  the  Red  Lion,  kept  by  Mr.  John  Harris,  there  is  every  comfort, 
^  and  some  good  boxes  for  hunters.  There  is  also  good  stabling  at 
^  the  Horse  and  Jockey,  the  Fountain,  and  the  Saracen  s  Head.  Lon- 
^  doners  come  down  by  trains  which  leave  St.  Pancras  at  8  and  8*45. 

^  The  Swan»  at  Biggleswade,  is  a  tolerable  inn,  not  well  situated 
^  for  the  OakleVy  but  is  better  for  the  Cambridgeshire  or  the 
^  Puckeridge.     Bletsoe  is  the  most  central  situation  for  the  Oakley ; 

*  and  there  is  a  fair  roadside  inn,  the  Falcon,  where  formerly  many 
'  hunters  used  to  be  kept.  If  Luton  is  not  improved  since  my  last 
^  visit,  the  accommodation  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  be.    At  Newport 

*  Pagnell,  which  is  also  handy  for  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  there  is  the 
^  Swan,  a  comfortable  house,  witfi  good  stables.  The  George  at 
^  Woburn  is  a  good  house,  with  good  stabling,  but  is  more  handy  to 

<  meet  Mr.  Leigh's  hounds.' 


TO  THE  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
OAKLEY  HUNT,  ANNO  DOMINI  1843. 

Late  in  a  dream,  my  friends  I  saw 

A  gallant  fox  pursue  ; 
The  mimic  scene  to  fancy  rose, 

In  every  feature  true. 

To  kill  his  fox,  and  curb  the  field, 

Few  huntsmen  equal  Beers  j* 
His  echoing  shout, '  Hold  hard  !*  resounds 

In  every  horseman's  ears. 

Anxious  he  draws  the  covert  through. 

And  keeps  the  riders  back ; 
And  well  he  notes  (what's  known  to  few) 

The  leaders  of  the  pack. 

The  noisy  puppy  he  rebukes, 

And  hound  of  doubtful  toneue, 
But  cheers  old  Truthful's  chdlengc,  which 

The  fox's  knell  hath  rung. 

*  George  Beers,  formerly  whip  to  the  Quom,  with  Will  Dcrry,  in  Leicester. 
9hire ;  a  capital  hunt9man  in  field  and  kenna,  but  of  violent  tempo*. 
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From  crowd  aloof,  a  horseman^  sits, 

Silent — intent  on  chase — 
One  to  the  noble  science  bred. 

And  of  a  noble  race. 

Ripe  for  a  start,  he  holds  his  reins 

In  form  most  orthodox  ; 
And  near  him  one,^  who'll  see  the  run. 

But  never  see  the  fox. 

Partridge*  and  Levi,'  light-heeled  lads. 

Foremost  in  front  appear  $ 
And  Vivian*  tries,  as  nrst-class  man. 

To  sink  the  Quintus  here. 

Magniac,'  who  always  rides  to  hounds 

Swift  as  the  swallow  flies. 
On  four-year  olds  and  thoroughbreds, 

Such  as  no  other  tries. 

Who*  comes  with  smiling  voice  and  mien. 

Saluting  all  by  name  ? 
A  swell,  no  douDt :  why  should  the  Muse 

Refuse  to  swell  his  fame  ? 

Soon  as  the  fox  is  seen  to  break. 

He  bids  his  friends  adieu. 
And  homeward  bolts,  half  dead  with  fear — 

Oh,  Aggy  !  is  it  true  ? 

Bounding  o'er  brook,  with  gallant  air, 

Magennis*  comes  in  view. 
Who  rides  with  single  arm  to  hounds 

Better  than  most  with  two. 

And,  Fitzroy,^"  too,  bereft  of  arm. 

But  not  devoid  of  force 
To  steer  the  ship,  or  guide  the  horse. 

And  make  them  keep  their  course. 

^  Lord  Charles  Russell,  now  Serjeant-at-Arms,  a  clever  rider  and  sportsman. 
'  The  Rev,  G.  Phillimore,  of  Willen — always  rode  in  goggles. 

*  Rev.  Charles  Partridge,  of  Famdish,  rode  in  gaiters  and  shoes;   called  bj 
friends  '  perdrix  aux  choux.' 

^  William  Levi,  of  Newport,  a  most  daring  rider,  hard  to  beat  or  follow. 
^  Major  Quintus  Vivian,  of  Knuston,  formerly  in  the  Sth  Dragoons. 
^  Charles  Magniac,  of  Colworth,  the  most  popular  and  best-mounted  man  of 
the  hunt,  and  a  chief  supporter  of  the  hounds. 

*  Major  George  Lucas,  a  Newport  attorney,  in  the  Bucks  Yeonaanry  Corps, 
called  Agamemnon — Aggy  for  short. 

*  Major  Dick  Magenms ;  lost  his  arm  at  the  battle  of  Albuera,  but  seldom 
lost  a  run. 

^  ChiTles  Fitzroy,  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  and  cousin  to  Lord  Southampton, 
a  good  sportsman  and  rider. 
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Beeiit  with  friends,  comes  Littledale,^^ 

A  very  jovial  crew ; 
Dixon,^'  and  Thorntons^*  numerous. 

And  sporting  Glanvill"  too. 

Polhill"  and  Stuart" — Senators— 

Both  signal  in  their  deed  ; 
Polhill  renowned  for  love  and  wine, 

And  Stuart  for  the  weed. 

Nor  let  me  pass  o'er  one,"  renowned 

As  Sthenelus  of  old ; 
In  animal  zoology, 

None  so  expert  or  bold. 

Who  so  well  skilled  to  sell  a  horse, 

Or  pedigree  deduce  ? 
Who  quicker  to  detect  a  screw. 

Or  make  him  fit  for  use  i 

The  tyro  who  would  live  with  hounds 

Should  stick  to  Bolton V^  side  ; 
With  ready  eye,  good  hands  and  ^eat. 

He'd  (how  him  how  to  ride. 

Friend  of  the  chase,^*  with  daughters  blessed 

Of  high  equestrian  &me, 
Mav  you  alike  defy  the  gout, 

And  earn  Lord  Charles's  name. 

Mounted  on  slowly  ambling  prad. 

The  Dean*'  is  sometimes  seen 
In  Dian's  train,  with  Johnny  Moore,*^ 

And  ladies,  from  the  Green. 

Though  both  unskilled  to  hold  the  reins. 

Each  may  his  hobby  ride, 
Foulis,  in  tne  Carlton,  good  for  whist. 

And  Moore,  the  ball-room's  pride. 

"  Henry  Littledale,  of  Kempston,  renowned  for  his  table  and  hospitality,  and 
a  good  supporter  of  the  hounds. 

"  Golond  Dixon  of  the  Guards. 

"  Harry  Thornton  and  his  In'other,  with  Stephen  Thornton,  mostly  lived 
with  Littkdale. 

^^  Glanvill,  formerly  in  the  Guards,  lived  at  Bedford,  now  in  Cornwall,  a  good 
sportsman. 

^  Capt  Polhill,  of  Howbury,  M.P.  for  Bedford,  and  a  manager  of  DruryLane 
Theatre. 

'*  Stuart,  M.P.  for  Bedford,  and  a  cousin  of  Lord  Bute's. 

^^  The  Rev.  James  Beard,  of  Coanlield,  a  great  authority  on  horses. 

^  Harry  Bolton,  of  Putnoe,  near  Bedford,  a  tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
made  and  sold  more  hunters  than  any  man  in  Bedfordshire. 

^  Charles  Hoare,  of  Wevendon,  the  banker,  called  by  Lord  Charles  Russell, 
'  Homtalis  Hoare.' 

*  The  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Foulis,  of  Little  BrickhilL  Rural  Dean. 

^  The  Rev.  John  Moore,  of  Aspley,  a  great  cricketer  and  dancer. 
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A    CHAUNT    OF    WATERLOO. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  '  IRISH  BRIGADE.' 

OcH  shure !  he's  a  broth  of  a  dog,  jist  look  at  him  now  as  he's 

standin' 
As  straight  as  a  Faynian  pike  to  encounter  the  inemy  landin' ; 
Deep  in  his  girth  as  O'Donoghue's  home  in  the  Lake  o'  Killamey, 
Long  as  the   tongue  of  the  Widow  McCrea  with  its  burthen  o* 

blarney ; 
Muscle  as  hard  as  a  middleman's  heart,  and  as  tough  as  a  withy, 
Big  as  O'MuUigan's  arms  from  toilin'  all  day  in  his  smithy ; 
Head  long  and  lean  as  the  loin  of  a  pig  when  the  praties  is  scanty, 
Eyes  starin'  bowld  from  his  head,  like  holes  in  the  roof  of  a  shanty, 
Tail  like  the  stem  of  a  poipe  just  stuck  in  the  band  of  a  beaver, 
Ribs  runnin'  upwards  as  fine  as  a  body's  that's  down  with  the  fever, 
Oireland  for  ever,  me  boys !  with  her  sweet  little  sprigs  o'  shillaly, 
Donnybrook  Fair,  and  her   shamrocks  as  green  as  the  cover  o' 

'  Baily!' 
Didn't  he  lead  'em,  the  darlint  ?  as  clever  at  killin',  the  honey, 
As  ever  was  prentice  o'  Derry ,  intent  on  a  spree  for  his  money  i 
Wharfinger  !  och  what  a  coaly  to  blacken  a  haste's  reputation, 
Thinking  the  crack  to  unship  with  a  ^  quay '  to  the  situation  ! 
Many's  the  glance  o'  mavourneen  has  kindled  the  flame  of  emotion, 
Not  to  be  quench'd  by  the  LiiFey  or  fire  buckets  out  of  the  Ocean; 
Eyesj  tho'  of  fire  they  might  be,  he  jist  took  no  notice  whativer. 
Played  with  his  hare  as  it  plased  him,  and  ^  cut  out  its  heart  and  its 

liver  i' 
Say  'twas  a  course  undecided  ?  ye  murtherous  villain  and  lyin\ 
Didn't  they  tremble,  the  spalpeens,  and  fear  to  the  challenge  replying 
Didn't  they  whisper  and  funk,  and  hide  her  away  in  a  hurry, 
Jist  as  the  beautiful  baste  was  inclined  for  another  good  worry  ? 
Rocketer  I  what  a  come  down  for  a  bird  of  such  wonderful  leather! 
Jist  when  they  thought  that  the  Master  had  got  to  the  end  of  his 

tether : 
Then  Letter  2",  they  may  talk  as  they  like,  by  the  saints  I'll  be 

swearin' 
Niver  a  slip  could  be  fairer,  the  one  with  another  comparin' ; 
Och  !  he's  a  wonder,  M^Grath,  the  greatest  in  all  the  creation, 
Divil  take  English  and  Scotch  with  their  base  mean  insinivation ! 
What  if  the  Knight  vfz.%  Black  ?  did  it  make  any  odds  to  the  Master? 
Doesn't  he  run  jist  as  fast  in  the  dark,  and,  bedad,  a  dale  faster? 
Dear  Dorah,  acushla,  I  pity  her  right  little  tight  little  daughter. 
And  Pretender,  in  takin'  his  drains,  is  a  rale  <  king  over  the  water;' 
But  what  are  they  all  to  M'Grath  ?  like  snail  to  the  telegraph  cable, 
Gander  to  swallow,  or  tortoise  to  hare  (just  revarsin'  the  fable)  ? 
Hares  did  they  say  was  weak  f  — 'tis  the  enemy's  weaker  invention, 
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Wasn't  it  fair  to  the  t'other  as  one  in  the  moighty  contention  i 
What  do  ye  mane  ?  docs  the  picter  I've  shown  you  of  flattery  savour  ? 
Wasn't  it  sartain  to  be,  when  so  many  was  ^  drawn  in  his  favour  ?' 
Long  life  to  ye,  Lurgan,  my  lord,  and  I  hope  ye  mit  get  sich 

another 
Better  a  dale  than  hisself,  and  like  as  one  pea  to  its  brother, 
Faix,  it's  a  quarter's  rint  I'll  be  landin'  all  in  a  minute, 
I  towld  'em  he'd  win,  by  me  sowle,  that  none  but  the  black  'un  was 

in  it. 
Shure  they  may  talk  as  they  plase  of  the  luck  of  the  crayter — be 

aisy. 
Didn't  he  win  as  he  loiked,  tho'  he  took  it,  by  jabers,  so  lazy  ? 
<  Come  back  to  Erin,'  my  lad,  and  we'll  give  ye  an  illigant  toastin', 
It's  all  over  now  but  shoutin',  and  may  be  a  trifle  o'  boastin', 
Yer  honour  '11  just  be  proud  of  the  Maister  and  Otreland,  I'm  thinking, 
He's  a  jool  of  a  dog — and,  bedad,  it's  the  health  of  ye  both  I'd  be 

dhrinking.' 

Pat  or  Mullingar. 


COURSING. 

THE   WATERLOO   CUP. 

A  RESPECTABLE  proficiency  in  the  art  of  prophecy  in  sporting 
matters  would  appear  to  be  by  no  means  diflicult  of  attainment,  if 
the  prognostications  on  this  year's  Waterloo  Cup  may  be  regarded 
as  a  proof.  The  collapse  of  so  many  meetings,  and  particularly  of 
that  of  the  Altcar  Club,  had  rendered  the  '  vaticinator's '  vocation 
peculiarly  open  and  extended,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  with 
such  increased  facih'ties  the  army  of  prophets  should  have  been 
correspondingly  enlarged.  Even  the  Turf  tipster  had  to  *  conform  * 
to  coursing  instead  of  descanting  upon  equine  conformation,  from 
the  plain  fact  that  ^wagering  on  the  Waterloo  Cup  had  sdmost 
'  engrossed  speculation,  even  since  the  publication  of  the  Grand 
'  National  weights.'  The  amount  of  exclusive  information  obtained 
by  some  of  these  gentlemen  is  astoundine,  and  will  probably  never 
fail  to  be  turned  to  profitable  account  so  long  as  subscribers  pursue 
the  ^  nomination '  system  and  do  not  enter  a  greyhound  which  is  a 
bond  fide  representative  of  their  kennel. 

The  market,  after  all  said  and  done,  is  the  true  source  of  the 
prophet's  inspiration ;  and  his  vapourings  about  '  collateral '  trials, 
brilliant  form,  and  other  stereotyped  Turf  jargon,  may  be  set  down 
as  so  much  manufacture  for  a  remunerative  demand. 

There  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  prophetic 
gentlemen,  and  they  appear,  to  do  them  justice,  to  be  quite  alive  to 
the  peculiarities  of  cup  conditions.    The  betting  has  been  extensive 
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and  extended,  and  the  quotations  published  in  the  London  papers 
faithfully — that  is,  measured  by  the  Press  Association  standard  of 
faiths — copied  into  the  sporting  columns   of  the  provincial  press. 
Mistakes  will  occur,  as  we  au  know,  even  in  tel^raphy,  and  the 
readers  of  a  north  country  paper  were  informed  by  an  ^  Association' 
telegram  that  on  one  momentous  occasion  the  latest  London  betting 
of  importance  was  ^  lOO  to  6  against  Mr.  Clarke's  Hadding(on.' 
Countryman  appears  to  have  been  the  bete  noire  of  the  prophets, 
and  one  of  them  confesses  that  that  greyhound  '  has  been  a  perfect 
'  shuttlecock  in  the  hands  of  rumour,  and  has  been  tossed  from  one 
^  nomination  to  another  for  many  weeks.'   If  anything  were  wanted 
to  prove  the  absurd  anomaly  of  the  system  of  nominations,  the  case 
of  Countryman  would  be  sufficient.     At  one  time  it  was  asserted 
that  he  would  represent  Mr.  C.  F.  Allison,  at  another  Mr.  Bland, 
and,  lastly,  that  Colonel  Goodlake  had  secured  him  in  the  place  of 
Lady  Lyons.     It  was  asserted  also  that  if  the  dog  did  not  represent 
any  one  of  the  southern  men  he  would  be  transferred  to  Scotch 
interests  I     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  satis&ction  a  subscriber 
could  gain  by  winning  the  Waterloo  Cup — *The  Blue  Riband  of 
^  the  Leash,'  as  the  scribes  love  to  call  it,  in  imitation  (the  sincerest 
form  of^attery)  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  famous  phrase — with   another 
breeder's  dog,  and  how  Scotland  can  be  fsiirly  or  reasonably  repre- 
sented by  a  greyhound  who  has  been  at  the  service  of  the  southern 
men.    Such  a  subscriber  could  hardly  exclaim,  with  Ulysses— 

*  Sed  genus  et  proavos  et  quae  non  fecimus  ipsi 

*  Vix  ea  nostra  voco  5' 

and  such  a  practice  certainly  seems  to  encourage  nothing,  and  to 
subserve  no  interest  but  that  of  betting — ^already  becoming  far  too 
general  and  extensive  at  almost  all  coursing  meetings.  Coursing 
men  may  perceive  in  this,  as  did  General  Trochu  in  the  insane 
shouting  of  the  Paris  Moblots,  ^  the  elements  of  a  great  disaster/ 
Adsit  omen  / 

No  prognosticator  was  found  hardy  enough,  in  the  earlier  months, 
to  foretell  the  defeat  of  Master  McGrath,  and  Lord  Luigan's 
nomination  was  kept  persistently  at  the  head  of  the  quotations. 
Ingenuity  was  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to  account  for  the^ictory  of 
Sea  Cove  last  year,  and  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancashire  was  not 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  successful,  if  represented  by  iAr. 
Spinks  and  Knotty  Ash,  Strange  to  say — or  rather,  naturally  enough, 
considering  the  practical  unacquaintance,  to  use  no  harsher  word, 
betting  men  have  with  genuine  sportsmen — Mr.  Haywood's  nomina- 
tion was  quite  lately  introduced  into  the  quotations.  He  is  always 
well  represented,  not  only  at  Altcar,  but  wherever  he  enters  a  grey- 
hound. Amcsbury,  Ashdown  Park,  Cirencester,  Hereford,  and 
Altcar,  if  their  annals  are  searched,  can  all  testify  to  the  excellence 
of  the  blood  and  the  perfection  of  training  of  the  Blakemere  kennel, 
and  a  remembrance  of  the  performances  of  old  Rebe  and  Romping 
Girl  should  render  *  speculators '  chary  of  laying  against  the  Bedlamite 
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bloody  when  they  can  be  assured  of  *  a  dear  stage  and  no  favour,' 
In  the  all-important  matter  of  training,  at  least,  it  should  be  said  ex 
uno  disce  omnes  of  the  Blakemere  kennel. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington,  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  Mr.  Punchard,  and 
some  others,  maintained  throughout  high  positions  on  the  list  of 
quotations,  a  result  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  coursers  who 
nominate  from  their  own  kennels.  Still  the  pride  of  place  was  for 
long  unmistakably  accorded  to  Lord  Lurgan,  and  the  ignominious 
defeat  of  McGrath  last  year  was  attributed  to  an  entire  want  of 
condition  from  lack  of  work.  The  long  frost  must,  of  course,  have 
interfered  considerably  with  training,  and,  notwithstanding  reports 
of  trials  and  selections,  there  was  very  little  material  whereon  to 
found  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  winner. of  a  sixty-four  dog  stake 
over  the  dead  and  heavy-going  plains  of  Altcar.  A  *  down  grey- 
hound, no  matter  if  he  be  a  very  flyer,  unless  possessed  of  almost 
the  dexterity  of  a  cat,  accustomed  to  the  soughs,  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition, would  cut  a  poor  figure  at  Waterloo  \  and  a  compactly  made 
animal  with  good  back  and  loins  is  much  more  likely  to  live  at  least 
beyond  the  third  round.  The  stoppage  of  the  Ridgway  Club 
Meeting — wisely  postponed  until  after  Waterloo — sadly  unsettled 
the  calculations  of  speculators,  and  no  deductions  were  to  be  drawn 
from  performances  over  the  flats  of  Lytham. 

There  are  occasions,  of  course,  when  a  subscriber  is  compelled 
to  look  about  him  for  a  representative,  his  own  kennel  being  ^  down 

*  with  distemper ;'  but  that  explanation  has  been  given  much  too  often, 
and  should  not  be  kept  a  secret.  The  engagement  of  Countryman 
by  Mr.  Swinburne  was  not  allowed  to  transpire  until  the  market  had 
been  pretty  well  secured  j  and  Whittle,  who  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Taylor,  a  gentleman  interested  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  successes, 
it  was  thought  and  ^  deducted '  by  the  wise  in  such  matters  would 
represent  the  nomination  for  the  Cup.  No  doubt  Countryman's 
victory  at  Brigg,  in  the  month  of  December,  caused  the  mania  to 
set  in  so  strongly  in  the  dog's  favour,  and  an  understanding  was 
come  to  then  as  to  his  future  ^  interests.'  Probably  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  deficient  in  speed  caused  backers,  notwithstanding,  to  fight 
rather  shy  of  standing  him  right  out,  and  many  other  greyhounds 
were  more  highly  fancied  as  the  day  for  settlement  approached.  Bed 
of  Stone,  too,  an  out-and-out  Alcar  ^  bright  particular,'  came  out  as 
^  right  as  ninepence'  before  the  day,  and  notwithstanding  her  sup- 
posed rheumatism  was  actually  spotted  as  the  winner  by  more  than 
one  of  the  ^  cognoscenti.'  Indeed  it  was  whispered  no  longer  ago 
than  the  Saturday  before  the  meeting  that  a  certain  wideawake 
gentleman,  oblivious  of,  or  incredulous  concerning  trial  ^  gallops  on 

*  the  sand'  and  other  sensational  rumours — Que  voitlez-vous  ?  the 
papers  must  be  filled  somehow — had  taken  three  hundred  to  nine, 
and  only  just  missed  one  thousand  to  thirty  about  the  greyhound  ! 
Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  ;  there  is  nothing  like  rheumatism,  or  say 
distepipcr,  in  coursing,  if  the  market  is  to  be  '  rigged.'    The  per- 
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formance  of  Bendtmere  last  year — ^he  is  by  Cauld  Kail  out  of  Berga- 
mot — ^was  not  to  be  forgotten,  running  as  he  did  second  to  Sea  Cove 
when  he  was  completely  pumped  out;  and  Lord  Haddington's 
nomination  was  the  genuine  first  in  the  betting  at  Tattersall's  on  the 
Monday,  as  he  deserved  to  be^  McGrath  being  generally  considered 
^  out  of  the  hunt.' 

AH  doubts  of  an  interruption  by  frost  and  of  any  consequent 
hitch  in  the  proceedings  were  dispelled  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  week,  and  the  dinner  and  draw  took  place  with  all  regularity. 
There  were  but  few  preliminaries  of  importance  to  be  arranged,  and 
these  being  soon  despatched,  the  all-absorbing  business  of  the  draw 
was  proceeded  with  on  the  Tuesday  as  usual,  with  s^i  interest 
perhaps  unprecedented.  Mr.  A.  Graham,  who  may  fairly  be  tenned 
*  the  Nestor ' — not  *  the  Nelson,*  as  some  do  rather  erroneously 
imagine  Admiral  Rous  to  be,  of  the  Turf— of  coursing,  presided, 
supported  by  nearly  all  the  coursine  men  of  eminence  in  the 
kingdom  to  the  number' of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

A  more  open  and  exciting  meeting  has  never  taken  place  at 
Waterloo.  The  weather  was  excellent  throughout,  and  though  the 
hares  were  in  too  many  instances  the  reverse  of  *  straight-backed,' 
and  the  duties  of  both  judge  and  slipper  more  than  ordinarily 
difficult,  the  meeting  may  upon  the  whole  be  said  to  have  terminate 
satisfactorily.  There  were  certainly  some  loud  outcries  aeainst  Mr. 
Warwick's  decisions  in  the  cases  of  Spectre  and  Smuggler,  and  of 
Happiness  and  Primrose,  and  James  Wilkinson  was  often  sorely 
puzzled  in  the  important  matter  of  slipping.  With  straight-running 
hares^  however,  there  were  no  mistakes,  and  the  final  just  result  was 
never  seriously  Jeopardised. 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  two  clippers  Bendimere  and  Bed  of 
Stone  should  have  met  in  the  very  first  round,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  three  undecided  courses  must  have  destroyed  what- 
ever chance  either  might  have  possessed.  Bendimere's  chance  was 
so  much  fancied,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  runner-up  to 
Sea  Cove  last  year,  that  the  Earl  of  Haddington  was  very  reluctant 
to  draw  him ;  but  the  owner  of  Bed  of  Stone,  Mr.  Briggs,  being 
absent,  and  her  trainer  not  liking  to  take  the  responsibility  of  acting 
for  his  master,  no  other  fiiir  action  was  open  to  him.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  Bed  of  Stone  was  defeated  by  Fancy  in  her  next 
encounter,  though  had  the  hare  been  a  good  one — ^there  should  have 
been  no  slip  in  fact — the  result  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
different.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  scramble.  This  un* 
fortunate  afiair  must  have  been  very  disheartening,  as  one  or  the 
other — Bed  of  Stone  for  choice — would  have  been  something  veiy 
like  the  runner-up^  and  have  *  stretched  the  neck '  of  Pretender  and 
Master  McGrath.     Mr.  Briggs  was  unluckily  absent  from  illness. 

The  redoubtable  Countryman  won  an  easy  victory  over  My  Stars ; 
but  when  meeting  Letter  F,  his  want  of  pace  caused  him  a  some- 
what ignominious  defeat.     Pretender,  Black  Knight,  Rocketer/and 
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Deodora's  Daughter,  all  looked  liked  finishers ;  but  a  rumour  got 
wind  after  Master  McGrath's  undecided  with  Eyes  of  Fire  that 
Rocketer  would  be  drawn  by  arrangement  in  his  fiivour.  It  must  be 
matter  for  congratulation  among  all  good  coursers  that  no  such 
^  arrangement  *  was  come  to,  and  that  the  greyhounds  had  it  out 
all  hir  and  square  with  no  roping.  It  is  amusing,  be  it  remarked,  to 
learn  that  some  exclusive  information  again  was  obtained  concerning 
this  matter,  and  the  probability  of  Rocketer's  withdrawal  to  make 
way  for  McGrath  was  actually  ^  prentit '  by  some  officious  ^  chiel 
^takin'  notes/ 

After  the  defeat  of  Rocketer — ^by  Peeping  Tom  out  of  Rebe— the 
hope  of  Herefordshire  and  Blakemere,  it  was  tolerably  clear  that  all 
was  over,  bar  shouting,  and  that  Lord  Lur^an  was  to  win.  McGrath 
and  Rocketer  were  neatly  slipped  by  Wilbnson,  and  in  a  fine  stretch 
the  former  went  to  his  hare  a  good  half  dozen  lengths  in  advance, 
letting  in  Rocketer  from  a  very  wide  turn.  Rocketer  could  not 
stick  well  to  his  game,  however,  and  swerved  unaccountably,  enabling 
McGrath  to  come  again  with  a  rush  and  kill.  Mr.  Haywood  had 
thought  so  well  of  his  kennel  this  year  that  he  had  procured  a  second 
nomination  for  Rattling  Belle,  by  Peeping  Tom  out  of  Restless 
Belle,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  meet,  the  first  time  of  asking, 
Deodora's  Daughter,  to  whom  she  fell  an  easy  prey.  Deodora's 
Daughter,  the  propertv  of  that  genuine  Worcestershire  courser, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Deighton,  it  may  here  be  stated,  ran  with  great  fire  and 
determination  throughout  the  meeting,  and  was  only  defeated  by 
Pretender  just  before  the  final  fiat.  A  tremendous  roar  from  the 
motley  crowd — a  real  Liverpudlian  one,  which  it  would  be  imper- 
tinent and  superfluous  to  attempt  to  describe — greeted  the  triumph 
of  McGrath  over  the  game  but  unfortunate  Rocketer,  and  showed 
pretty  clearly  '  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing '  in  the  estimation 
of  *  the  public '  after  such  an  achievement. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Borron's  Black  Knight,  by  Little  Wonder  out  of 
Black  Cloud,  had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it,  having  to  fight  out  two 
undecided  courses  with  Chameleon,  by  King  Death  out  of  Chloc,  in 
one  of  which  it  was  thought  he  had  done  enough  for  a  win.  He 
proved  himself  a  right  good  greyhound  and  a  worthy  representative 
for  his  master,  succumbing  only  to  McGrath.  Letter  T,  by  Tele- 
gram out  of  Leaf,  was  *  one  more  unfortunate ' — most  unfortunate, 
indeed — for  after  beating  Master  Birnie,  Countryman,  and  Premier, 
she  met  ^  the  crack '  on  a  hare  which  bent  to  him  all  the  way,  when 
she,  on  the  outer  circle,  had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  though  her 
speed  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  her  great  antagonist,  but  not  enough 
to  enable  her  to  overhaul  him  and  prevent  his  getting  the  kill,  it 
was  an  error  to  slip  at  the  time,  but  James  Wilkinson  is  not  Tom 
Raper,  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  he  should  exhibit  the  judgment 
of  that  chief  among  slippers  immediately,  for  a  slipper,  unlike  the 
poctj  Jit  noH  nasdtur.  By-the-way,  Raper  was  on  the  ground— 
'  the  held  of  his  fitme ' —  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  intended 
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to  present  him,  now^  that  his  *  occupatioi\'s  gone,'  with  some  sub- 
stantial reward  for  his  long  and  arduous  services.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  post  of  slipper  in  coursing  is  of  almost  more 
importance  than  that  of  judge,  a  fact  abundantly  exemplified  at  this 
very  meeting,  where  so  much  depends  upon  the  slipper's  judgment 
in  delivering  his  greyhounds  at  the  right  time  among  such  a  lot  of 
circling  hares.  Waterloo  hares  vary  very  considerably  in  gameness 
and  running ;  and,  in  many  instances,  a  hare  is  coursed  that  has  been 
moved  two  or  three  times  during  the  day,  so  extended  is  the  crowd 
debouching  firom  all  directions. 

From  the  days  of  Rebe  and  King  Death  to  the  present,  the 
deciding  course  for  the  Waterloo  Cup  has  almost  always  been  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  On  the  present  occasion  Master  McGrath  and 
Pretender  were  beautifully  slipped,  it  is  true,  the  betting  being  two  to 
one  on  McGrath.  A  little  on  the  outside,  McGrath,  after  running 
almost  evenly  with  Pretender  for  thirty  or  forty  yards,  gradually 
drew  past  and  left  a  length  or  so  of  space  between  himself  'and  his 
opponent  as  he  ran  into  his  hare  and  killed.  Whatever  there  was 
of  merit  in  the  course  was  in  Master  McGrath's  favour ;  but  it  was  a 
most  unsatisfactory  final  spin  for  such  a  trophy  as  ^  the  Blue  Riband 
*  of  the  Leash.'  i  et  it  can  hardly  be  seen  how  Mr.  Warwick  could 
have  decided  otherwise  than  he  did,  for,  disappointing  as  the  finish 
was.  Master  McGrath  did  enough  in  the  course  to  warrant  the 
decision  in  his  favour.  The  runner-up,  Pretender,  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  Punchard,  and  is  by  Ewesdale  out  of  Peeress. 

When  it  became  known  that  Lord  Lurgan  had  won  the  cup  for 
the  third  time  with  Master  McGrath,  literally, 

*  A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 
*  From  all  the  crowd  arose  ;' 

and  not  content  with  that,  '  the  generous  public  '  must  needs  cheer 
the  greyhound — gallant  son  of  Dervock  and  Lady  Sarah — as  he 
was  led  along  the  embankment  after  his  astounding  triumph,  as  far 
as  they  could  see  him.  The  dog  has  been  described  so  often,  and 
photographed,  daguerreotyped,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  describe  him  here.  The  meeting  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  every  way,  except  in  the  few  instances  of  misjudging  and 
indifferent  slipping ;  and  the  '  squareness '  of  the  running,  and  the 
sportsman-like  manner  in  which  owners  and  nominators  fought  it  oat 
^  to  the  bitter  end '  have  done  much  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
sport. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  that  two  such  respected 
coursers  as  Lord  Lurgan  and  Mr.  Punchard  should  have  lived 
through  the  stake  until  they  met,  and  their  names  are  a  guarantee 
for  fair  play,  in  which  ^  confederacies '  and  ^  markets '  are  unknown 
terms.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  reasons  given  or  invented  for 
the  extraordinary  success  of  Master  McGrath,  but  these  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  overtaxed  ingenuity  of  disappointed  ^  vaticinators,'  as 
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nobody  who  studies  the  coursing  this  year  can  come  to  any  other 
fair  conclusion  than  that,  bar  accidents,  the  dog  must  have  won. 
Lord  Lurgan  deserves,  and  doubtless  has,  the  hearty  congratula- 
tions of  all  coursers  on  his  triple  win ;  and  let  us  hope  that  the 
marvellous  resuscitation  of  Master  McGrath,  after  his  extremely 
ignominious  performance  last  year,  has  effectually  opened  the  eyes 
of  his  Lordship  and  the  public  as  to  where  '  the  screw  was  loose,* 
and  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  heavy  betting  on  coursing  matches. 

SiRIUS. 
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BY   OLD   CALABAR. 
CHAPTER  XVII. — MR.  BONDSMAN  ON  FOXHUNTING. 

A  f £W  years  must  now  be  supposed  to  have  slipped  over  the 
heads  of  our  ^  Dramatis  persons,'  whose  numbers  had  not  been 
thinned  by  Old  Father  Death,  that  ruthless  destroyer.  On'  the 
contrary,  the  numbers  had  increased,  for  both  Mesdames  Brag, 
D'Arcey,  and  Forrester  had  given  their  worthy  spouses  numerous 
^  pledges  of  affection '  in  the  shape  of  curly-headed  boys  and  girls, 
which  old  Mason  vehemently  declared  to  be  the  ^  finest  lot  of  pups  ' 
(he  pronounced  it  poups)  ^  he  had  ever  seen.  Be  jabers  1'  he  would 
add,  ^  when  they  are  furnished  and  fit  to  take  the  field,  they'll  be 
'  the  grandest  entery  as  ever  wor  seen,  and  hard  to  beat,  for  they 

*  comes  of  undeniable  old  stock  and  blood.  I  wouldn't  give  a 
'  trauneen  for  any  av  yer  half-bred  uns,  twenty  minutes  shuts  'em 
^  up ;  but  yer  true  blood  and  bone  will  go  till  they  drop.     Yer  half- 

*  bred  sickens  after  a  hard  day ;  but  yer  thoroughbred  will  take 
^  his  gruel,  and  stick  his  nose  into  his  oats  and  beans,  and  feed  like 

*  blazes,  which  yer  cart-horse  won't,  but  dies  away  in  condition, 
<  and  can't  do  his  three  days  a  fortnight,  or  anything  like  it.'  This 
is  how  the  old  man  was  wont  to  apostrophise  his  master's  and  his 
friend's  children. 

September  had  arrived — bright,  glorious,  beautiful  September; 
the  golden  fields  had  yielded  their  crops  to  the  sickle ;  some  of  the 
leaves  were  just  getting  the  slighest  tinge  of  that  colour,  and,  when 
it  deepened  into  brown,  would,  on  the  first  wind  or  appearance 
of  frost,  fall  from  their  parent  stock.  Guns  might  now  be  heard, 
and  a  tired  keeper  occasionally  seen  slowly  wending  his  way  home- 
wards with  the  beaten  dogs  at  '  heel,'  or  talking  at  the  smith's  shop, 
that  general  lounge  of  villagers,  to  the  whips  or  kennelsman  of  the 
neighbouring  pack,  telling  them,  ^  as  how  he'd  got  a  famous  litter  of 
^  cubs  in  the  home  wood,'  or  deferentially  touching  his  hat  to 
the  huntsman,  so  neatly  got  up  in  his  well-fitting  Oxford  mixture 
coat,  his  natty  hat,  cravat  tied  to  a  miracle,  with  the  gold  fox's  head 
stuck  into  it ;  his  nether  man  encased  in  Bedford  cords  and  gaiters, 
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and  his  boots  of  that  cxouisite  'polish  and  blackness  which  no  one 
but  a  huntsman  or  Mr.  Rice  can  arrive  at ;  and  he  was  as  wi7- 
looking  and  hard  as  the  corkey  little  hackn^  he  bestrode. 

On  a  beautiful  evening  in  September  a  large  waggonette  might 
have  been  seen  wending  its  way  along  a  high  road  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties.  In  it  were  no  less  persons  than  our  old  friends 
Forrester,  D'Arcy,  Brag,  and  their  wives.  Little  change  was 
observable  in  them,  except  that  the  illustrious  Bouncer  had  '  run  to 

<  flesh '  a  little.  They  were  on  their  way  to  dine  with  the  Squire  of 
Foxgrove  Hall,  some  ten  miles  distant  from  Forrester's,  and 
a  rare  old  sore  he  was.  Here  they  were  to  meet  the  famous  Mr. 
Bondsman,  late  M.P.  for ,  who  had  made  himself  so  con- 
spicuous by  his  antipathy  to  hunting  and  sporting  in  general,  speak- 
ing against  it  on  every  public  occasion  j  but  although  he  had  listeners, 
there  were  few  who  coincided  with  him  or  his  opinions. 

The  dinner  on  this  occasion  passed  off  very  well  till  the  ladies 
had  left  the  room ;  then  the  old  Squire,  winking  at  D'Arcey,  said— 

*  Well,  niy  friends,  although  the  time  for  toasts  is  going  out  of 

<  date,  still  I  love  the  old  custom ;  and,  as  most  of  you  are  sporting 

<  men,  I  will  just  give  you  one — only  one,  and  that  is,  Success  to  fox- 
'  hunting  ;  it  must  be  drunk  in  bumpers.' 

This  was  at  once  done ;  but  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  wry  face 
Mr.  Bondsman  wore  :  still,  out  of  courtesy  to  his  host,  he  could  do  no 
less  than  drink  it,  but  it  was  with  a  bad  grace. 

^  Why,  Bondsman,  my  boy,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *  the  toast 

*  seems  to  go  against  you.  I  thought  by  this  time  you  had  got  nd  of 
^  your  ridiculous  prejudices  against  hunting.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  ir.  Squire.     You  must  none  of  you  be  offended,  but 

*  I  look  on  the  fox-hunter  as  a  rabid  lunatic' 

'  Rather  a  sweeping  assertion,'  remarked  Brag,  colouring  up,  'con- 

*  siderine  we  are  all  hunting  men.'  The  others  only  laughed,  for 
they  well  knew  what  was  coming. 

^  No  offence,  Mr.  Brae,'  returned  Bondsman ;  *  but  such  is  my 

*  idea  of  hunting  men,  and  nothing  will  alter  it.' 

*  Perhaps  you  never  hunted  ?'  retorted  Brag. 

^  Your  pardon — I  have  both  hunted,  shot,  and  fished,  and  miserably 
^  failed  in  all.  I  make  no  secret  of  it.  I  could  never  stick  on  a 
^  horse,  throw  a  fly,  or  hold  a  gun  sufliciently  straight  to  kill.' 

*  Ah,'  put  in  Forrester,  *  that  accounts  for  the  *'  milk  in  the  cocoa- 

*  *^  nut."  So,  because  you  failed,  and  could  make  no  fist  of  either 
^  one  or  the  other,  you  condemn  all  sporting  as  cruel,  and  would,  if 
^  you  could  have  your  own  way,  bring  us  all  up  under  Manin's 
^  Act.     Infernally  selfish,  to  say  the  least  of  it.' 

*  Now,  Captain  Forrester,  you  are  wrong,'  replied  the  ex-sports- 
man ;  '  when  I  gave  it  up,  I  pondered  over  it  a  good  deal,  and 
*■  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  cruel  i  as,  in  &ct,  is  ail  sporting.' 

*  Well,'  said  the  other,  <  as  to  cruelty,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  but, 
*•  after  all,  ]rou  seem  to  have  made  a  pretty  good  dinner,  and  have 

*  done  full  justice  to  our  worthy  host's  fare.' 
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*  Of  course  I  have,'  replied  the  other,  iaih'nginto  the  trap  at  once ; 

*  it  would  have  been  a  monstrous  bad  compliment  to  the  Squire  if  I 
^  had  not.     The  soup  was  excellent ;  the  fish  done  to  a  turn  ;  the 

*  haunch  perfection,  and  all  the  side  dishes  exquisitely  put  on  the 

*  table.' 

'  Just  so/  said  Forrester ;  '  but  don't  you  think  it  was  wrong 
^  of  you,  holding  the  opinions  you  do,  to  eat  that  fish,  which  must 
'  have  been  killed,  as  well  as  the  stag  that  supplied  that  haunch, 
'  to  say  nothing  of  the  sheep,  fowls,  and  other  game  that  have  been 

*  put  on  the  table  ?     I  think  I  have  got  you  there  ;  you  ought  to  be 
'  a  veeetarian.' 

*  Well,*  returned  the  other,  *  I  did  not  kill  them.* 

*  No  matter,'  put  in  a  gentleman,  of  about  forty,  who  hitherto  had 
not  joined  in  the  conversation ;  *  that  does  not  matter  one  iota ;  you 

eat  them,  knowing  them  to  have  been  killed.  So  I  do  not  think 
you  can  answer  Captain  Forrester.  Now,  if  we  were  to  go  on  your 
plan,  and  did  not  eat  our  mutton  and  beef,  they  would  very  soon 
eat  us.     Your  argument  is  unanswerable.* 

'  Ah,'  replied  the  other,  'you  are  all  hunting  and  sporting  men 
in  this  county ;  indeed,  in  most  counties  in  £ngland,  so  I  shall 
find  but  little  sympathy  ;  but  answer  me  this — What  is  more 
ridiculous  than  tne  way  you  hunt  ?  You  get  into  what  you  call  a 
pink  coat.  Why  not  call  it  by  its  proper  name,  scarlet  ?  And  why 
should  you  dress  up  like  a  merryandrew  in  such  a  colour  ?  Whv 
not  a  black,  or  a  green,  or  a  grey  ?  Why  make  yourself  as  conspi- 
cuous as  you  can  ?  Then,  again,  why  must  you  have  tops  to  your 
boots,  and  those  tops  such  colours  ?  Some  of  you  "are  for  milk- 
white  ones ;  others  for  cream-colour  or  a  pale  pink.  Some  of  you 
must  have  them  brown,  almost  to  blackness — mahogany  colour,  or 
as  your  different  tastes  point  out :  it  is  horrible  the  fuss  you  make 
about  your  tops  and  leathers,  which  must  be  covered  with  brown 
Holland  overalls,  and  if  perchance  you  get  a  splash^'on  them  before 
reaching  cover,  you  are  driven  mad.  Then,  again,  your  boots 
must  be  of  brilliant  blackness,  and  the  creases  fall  properly.  You 
must  have  some  peculiar  hat,  brim  well  turned  up,  extraordinarily 
broad  or  ridiculously  narrow,  as  fancy  dictates.  No  medium  witn 
hunting  men  in  general.  You  are  peculiar  in  your  ties,  pins,  and 
gloves  I  in  &ct,  you  must  arrive  at  the  meet  spotless,  and  not  a 
wrinkle  in  your  coat.  You  get  your  forty  or  fifty  minutes,  and 
then  you  are  satisfied.  If  you  will  hunt^  why  don't  you  hunt 
properly  ?  But  it  is  not  hunting  you  like ;  it  is  galloping  as  hard  as 
you  can  over  all  the  country,  and  mounting  as  many  horses  as  you 
are  able  in  the  time.  That  is  not  hunting.  Your  hounds  are  too 
fast ;  they  require  to  be  lifted,  and  rush  to  holloas.  Then,  again, 
what  pleasure  is  it  to  put  thirty  or  forty  dogs  after  one  unfortunate 
fox  ?  He  is  useless  when  you  have  drove  him  to  death.  Now,  the 
sug-hunter  if  he  killed  his  quarry,  which  he  does  not  as  a  rule, 
would  have  some  excuse,  for  the  animal  would  be  good  to  eat. 
The  same  with  hares.     No,  no ;  hunting  is  hunting,  and  there  is 
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^  but  little  hunting  now-a-days ;  and  the  amusement  I  look  upon  as 
^  useless  and  cruel,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  sporting.' 

The  worthy  gentleman,  having  fairly  exhausted  himself,  drained 
off  a  glass  or  port  at  a  gulp,  and  quitted  the  room,  saying  he  was 
going  to  the  ladies ;  but,  in  truth,  unwilling  to  stay  and  hear  the 
bursts  of  laughter  he  had  called  down'on  himself. 

*  Well,  I  am  glad  he  is  gone,'  remarked  the  gentleman  who  had 
before  spoken  j    *we  should  have  had   an  angry  argument  had 

<  he  remained.     We  all  know  what  he  is;    he  is   mad  on  this 

*  subject,  and  cannot  help  it.  So  the  best  thine  we  can  do  is  to 
^  enjoy  our  time,  and  dismiss  him  from  our  minds. 

<  Quite  right,  Fred,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  filling  himself  a  glass 
of  claret,  and  sending  the  decanters  round}  ^ quite  right.  Ah, 
^  Fred,'  seeinghis  friend  helping  himself,  ^  your  maimed  hand '  (he  had 
two  fingers  off  the  left) '  brings  to  my  mind  old  days.     You  were  a 

<  boy  when  that  accident  befell  you.  I  shall  never  forget  your  poor 
'  father's  and  mother's  agony.     Many  years  have  passed  over  our 

*  heads  since  that  occurred,  old  feilow :  fill  your   glass,  and  let 

*  D'Arcey  and  Brae  hear  it.    Forrester  knows  all  about  it.* 

*  Well,'  returneohis  friend,  *  I  will  give  them  the  details  of  bow 
'  it  happened.      It  was  all  through  a*  cheap  gun,  and  not  being 

*  satisfied  with  what  had  been  given  me.  From  a  child  I  was 
'  doatingly  fond  of  all  field  sports,  as  was  my  poor  father  before 

<  me ;  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  followed  in  his  foot- 
^  steps.  I  remember  I  rode  to  harriers  when  I  was  eight  years 
^  old.     I  was  always  out  with  the  keepers  ferreting  or  crapping; 

*  and  when  I  was  old  enough,  I  was  fitted  out  by  my  father  with 

*  a  capital  single  gun,  bought  of  ReiUy«  then  living  in  Holborn, 
^  but  now,  I  believe,  of  Oxford  Street.  This  was  in  every  respect 
^  a  useful  weapon,  and  a  perfect  boy's  gun.     Many  a  snipe  and 

*  rabbit  have  I  laid  low  with  it.  O  tempora !  O  mores !  I 
^  could  not  be  content  with  it,  notwithstanding  I  sometimes— 
^  nay  often — brought  down  a  *^  Rocketer,"  and  got  into  a  *^  hot 

*  ^^  comer."  A  double«barrel  was  my  ambition ;  a  double-barrel 
^  I  must  have,  and,  to  my  cost,  a  double-barrel  I  did  have. 

^  Although  I  am  getting  into  the  *^  sere  and  yellow  leaf}''  or,  as 

*  Forrester  terms  it,  that  ^'  my  thatch  is  a  little  mildewed,"  still 

<  I  have  a  most  lively,  I  may  add,  painful  recollection  of  my  first 

<  double-barrel. 

'  ^^  Experientia  doc^t "  is  a  wise  saw  i  and  as  my  experience  has 

*  been  pretty  dearly  bought,  I  trust  none  of  my  friends  or  their  sons 

<  will  ever  be  weak  or  silly  enough  to  invest  in  a  cheap  Brum- 
^  magem  gun* 


<  before  me,  or  at  home  in  winter  beside  a  blazing  fire,  with  my 

*  elass  of  whiskey  toddy,  and  thinking  over  a  day's  shooting,  or  a 

*  hard  run  with  the  hounds,  money  is  not  of  the  slightest  consc- 
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quence.  However,  in  those  days  I  did  not  drink  much  whiskey 
and  water — half  a  glass  of  wine  at  dessert  was  my  allowance. 
^  Well,  one  eventful  Saturday  evening  I  had  sneaked  away  into  the 
harness-room,  to  do  a  pipe  of  my  mild  bird's-eye  with  one  of  the 
under  grooms,  a  great  chum  of  mine,  who  used  to  saddle  my  pony, 
and  was  as  great  a  scapegrace  as  mj^self^  our  occupation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a  certain  half-bred  Vet.,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  "  Knock-em-down."  Whether  he  was  a  proficient  with 
the  "  cheese,"  fists,  or  gun,  I  know  not,  but  I  never  knew  him  by 
any  other  name  than  "  Knock-em-down."  He  had  generally 
a  spaniel  or  pointer  for  sale ;  sometimes  he  fiew  at  higher  game, 
and  had  a  pony ;  or,  if  he  was  in  full  feather,  a  nag  to  dispose  of. 

*  This  Saturday  night  he  made  his  appearance,  and  was  unusually 
mysterious. 

*  "  Young  Captain  *'  (the  name  I  went  by — my  father  was  the 
Captain),  ^*  I  should  like  to  speak  a  word  to  you  \  I've  got  a 
"  something  I  think  as  will  tickle  your  fancy." 

*  '^  All  right.  Knock-em-down,"  I  replied  as  well  as  I  could  between 
the  whifi^s  of  tobacco,  which  was  making  me  very  sick  and  giddy, 
**  peg  away." 

*  "  Well,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  I've  a  gun,  a  good  'un,  too,  for 
*^  sale,  and  a  prime  span'el.  The  party,  a  friend  of  mine,  a  keeper 
^^  as  'as  been  blowed  upon,  and  'as  'ooked  it,  will  sell  cheap,  but 
^*  won't  part  the  lot.  I  can  take  three  sovs.  for  them  ;  or  if  paying 
^^  the  chips  now  ain't  convenient^  say  in  a  month's  time.  You 
"  can  see  'em  to-morrow  and  decide." 

*  Well,  on  the  morrow  I  became  the  purchaser.  The  gun,  to  my 
young  fancy  and  small  experience,  looked  good,  and  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

'  Proof  marks  were  not  wanting,  and  though  the  locks  went  a 
little  hard  and  coarse,  "  hang  it,"  thought  I,  **  keepers  never  do 
"  have  their  guns  in  good  order.  When  I  have  taken  them  to  pieces 
^*  they  will  be  first  chop  and  all  right."  The  spaniel  was  both  good 
and  handsome.  * 

'  My  purchase  was  kept  quiet,  cleaned,  and  oiled  ;  and  as  the  next 
day  was  the  annual  pigeon  match  of  our  village  sparrow  club,  I 
determined  on  coming  out  in  force. 

*  This  pigeon  match  was  always  shot  in  one  of  my  father's  fields, 
and  at  two  p.m.  the  traps  were  set,  and  all  in  readiness.  I  sup- 
pose there  might  have  been  some  fifty  farmers  and  others  there. 

*  The  sides  were  made,  and  the  match  began. 

*  "  Young  Captain's  side  wins  for  a  crown,"  shouted  old  Morgan, 
our  keeper.  ^^  I  are  with  'um.  I  taught  'um  how  to  shute 
"  (shoot),  and  he  can  shute  too — darned  if  he  can't.  I'll  bet  'ee  a 
''  bob  he  kills  his  first  bird." 

*  I  stood  at  the  trap  in  all  my  pride,  with  the  fiimous  new  gun  in 
hand. 

*  "  Now,  young  measter,"  shouts  Morgan,  "  hold  'un  straight, 
"  and  mind  what  I  told  *ee  about  the  trigger  finger.      Now  then." 

2   F   2 
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^  I  brought  the  gun  up  in  readiness  below  the  elbow,  ^^  Pull  T  I 
exclaimed. 

^  HeavenSy  what  a  bang !  Am  I  dead,  or  what  is  it  ?  A  dreadful 
feeling  of  numbness  up  my  arm. 

*  **  Great  God  !  the  gun  has  burst,"  was  my  thought,  as  I  reeled 
and  tumbled  headlong  to  the  ground. 

'  When  I  came  to  myself  and  senses  I  was  sitting  on  old  Morgan's 
knee. 

'  '*  Don't  *ee  die,  Measter  Julus,"  screamed  the  old  man,  "  don't 

"  'ce  leave  us.     By !  he  shan't,"  he  exclaimed,  fiercely,  **  he 

"  be  only  fifteen.  What  will  the  Captain  say  ?  and  the  poor  missus — 
^^  she'll  go  mad.  For  the  love  of  God,  look  up,  Measter  Julus  ! 
^^  His  poor  left  arm  be  knocked  to  smash,  his  eye  cut  out,  and  he 

*'  be  a  dying.     Lord  help  that  b d    *  Knock-em-down,'  when 

^^  I  catches  him,  the  thundering  thief!" 

^  By  degrees  my  senses  returned,  and  I  understood  the  terrible 
catastrophe  that  had  occurred. 

*•  The  whole  field  were  standing  round,  when  the  ranks  were 

thrust  aside  and  my  father  rushed  up. 

*  ^^  My  darling  boy!"  he  exclaimed,  falling  on  his  knees  before 
me ;  **  it's  your  poor  father  j  don't  you  know  me  ?" 

^  ^^  Damnation  I"  he  exclaimed  in  his  passion,  *^  whose  gun  has 
"  he  been  shooting  with  ?" 

*  It  was  all  explained  to  him,  and  I  was  carried  in.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  scene.  My  mother,  my  sister  and  brother,  friends  and 
relations  round  my  bed,  for  I  was  a  bit  of  a  pet.  My  left  hand 
was  knocked  to  shatters ;  that  is,  two  fingers  blown  ofF,  and  the 
rest  of  my  hand  terribly  crippled.  After  some  years  I  got  the  use 
of  the  hand  again.  I  was  laid  up  seven  months  before  1  got  about. 
Dr.  Smith  of  Chertsey,  the  late  lamented  Albert  Smith's  father, 
with  whose  family  I  had  always  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
saw  me  through  this  serious  illness,  and  carved  the  remnants  of  the 
f:ngers  off.  The  old  keeper  was  one  of  those  who  held  me  under 
the  operation. 

*  "  Don't  *ec  winch,  Measter  Julus,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  remember 
^^  I  taught  'ee  how  to  shute ;  thee  shall  shute  as  well  as  ever  again 
"  in  a  month,  for  'ee  be  all  right  in  the  trigger  finger." 

^  Many,  many  years  have  rolled  on  since  then.  The  lad  of  fifteen 
has  become,  as  you  see,  a  greyheaded  man  over  forty,  still  as  fond, 
and,  if  possible,  fonder  of  sport  than  ever.  My  life  has  been 
spent  abroad,  following  up  the  excitements  of  ^^  flood  and  field," 
and  many  a  strange  incident  has  befallen  me  in  my  wild  and  ven- 
turesome life. 

*  Last  year,  after  more  than  twenty-five  years'  absence,  I  returned, 
as  you  know.  Squire,  to  the  old  county,  to  home  and  friends, 
bringing  a  wife  and  my  children,  who  have  been  so  kindly  received 
by  you  all.  In  the  servants'  hall,  before  the  fire,  in  a  comfortable 
cushioned  armchair  sat  Morgan — an  old,  a  very  old  man,  over  four 
score. 
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*  His  eye  glistened  as  he  welcomed  me.  *^  Oh,  Measter  Julus  " 
(I  was  always  Measter  Julus,  or  young  Captain  with  him),  '^  this 
^'  does  my  old  eyesight  good.  I  be  happy  noo ;  I  taught  *ee  how 
^^  to  shute ;  and  if  what  I  hears  be  true,  'ee  can  shute  a  bit — and 
'^  though  that  darned  Brummagem  gun,  and  that  infernal  ^  Knock- 
^*  em-down/  well-nigh  killed  ee,  thee  be  all  right  in  the  trigger 
"  finger." 

*  Some  months  later^  the  old  man  was  driven  in  my  wife's  pony 
chaise  to  see  a  great  pigeon  match  in  which  your  humble  servant 
was  to  figure,  not  with  a  Brummagem  gun,  but  with  a  ten-bore 
breech-loader,  by  Gibbs,  of  Bristol — the  hardest  shooting  gun  I  ever 
took  in  hand.  I  have  not  seen  my  much-respected  and  worthy 
gun-maker  for  some  time,  but  I  hope  before  I  die  to  shake  him  by 
the  hand  again. 

'  I  am  not  fond  of  dove-shooting,  and  I  undertook  this  match  to 
save,  or  try  and  save,  a  young  friend  of  mine  who  had,  like  a  foolish 
boy,  been  caught  napping  after  dinner  and  had  made  a  foolish  bet. 

*  "  I  don't  like  them  *ere  new  fangled  breeze-loaders,"  soliloquized 
the  old  man,  "  but  I  'spose  the  young  Captain  knows  what's  what 


"  now." 


*  I  was  luckily  in  great  form  and  luck  that  day,  and  the  stake  to 
win  was  heavy. 

*  "  Hurrah  ! '  shouted  my  old  friend,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  field,  as  bird  after  bird  fell  to  the  ten-bore. 

'  ^^  I  taught  'un  how  to  shute.      I  be  old  Morgan,  the  keeper, 
*'  gentlemen ;  four-score  and  three  come  next  Candlemas." 
*•  I  won  the  match,  as  you  know. 

*  *'  Three  cheers  for  the  young  Captain,"  shouted  the  old  man. 
**  I  taught  'un  how  to  shute,  and  though  he  be  a  bit  crippled  by  a 
*^  Brummagem  gun,  he  be  all  right  in  the  trigger  finger." 

*•  Yes,  years  have  passed  by  since  that  terrible  accident  happened 
td  me,  and  my  children,  clambering  on  my  knee,  will  ask,  "  What 
^*  is  the  matter  with  poor  papa's  hand?  How  is  it  he  has  only 
^^  three  fingers,  and  they  are  so  ugly-looking?*' 

^  I  answer  their  inquiries — a  Brummagem  gun. 

^  Nearly  all  those  who  stood  by  me  on  that  day  and  saw  the 
accident  arc  dead  and  gone.  '^  Knock-em-down  "  is  under  the  sod, 
but  above  and  dearer,  far  dearer  than  all,  my  mother  has  long  since 
been  taken  to  her  last  home ;  and  last  year  my  old  father,  full  of 
honour  and  years,  succumbed  to  "  King  Death,"  who  will  take 
no  denial. 

*  "  Knock-em-down  "  had  bought  the  gun  of  a  Cheap  Jack,  and 
acknowledged  it. 

*  The  old  keeper  often  comes  in  after  dinner  to  have  his  glass  of 
poorte  (as  he  calls  it)  and  talk  to  the  young  Captain.  My  youngest 
boy,  a  young  scamp  of  eight,  will  commence  teasing  him,  and 
mockingly  ask  him  how  "  to  shute." — "  He  must  5   mustn't  he, 


i< 


papa 


? 


'i7 


*  The  old  man  will  good-humouredly  place  him  on  his  knee,  and 
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*  say,  "  I  be  too  old,  tny  little"  duck,  and  can't  sec  right  well*;  but 

*  **  when  *ee  do  begin  do  'ee  have  a  good  gun,  and  not  a  Bnim- 

*  **  magem  one,  or  ware  out  for  the  trigger  finger." 

*  There,  gentlemen,  you  have  my  story.     Forrester,  make  a  back- 

*  bander  with  the  claret  which  I  passed.' 

CHAPTER    XVIII. — UN    CHASSEUR    INTR^PIDE. 

At  a  well-covered  breakfast  table  sat  a  lady  and  gentleman.  The 
former's  plate  was  pushed  aside,  and  she  was  intently  studying  the 
pages  of  a  closely-written  letter.  Her  husband  had  the  morning 
paper  propped  up  against  a  sugar-basin,  and  was  now  and  then 
glancing  at  the  pages  of  the  journal,  and  occasionally  breaking  the 
seal  of  a  letter,  a  pile  of  which  lay  before  him. 

^  Edith,'  said  Forrester,  for  it  is  of  that  gentleman  and  his  wife  we 
arc  writing — *  Edith,  what  do  you  think?  our  French  acquaintance, 
'  Jules  Fontaine,  is  coming  to  pay  us  a  visit.' 

*  You  •  don't  say  so,'  returned  the  lady ;  *  he  will  be  great  fun. 
We  muse  ask  the  D'Arceys  and  Brags  for  a  week.  I  presume 
he  is  coming  to  shoot  ?' 

*  Yes,'  replied  her  husband,  *  and,  moreover,  he  is  going  to 
bring  his  famous  pointer,  Le  beau  Polydore.  It  will  be  the  death  of 
D'Arcey ;  he  will  kill  himself  with  laughter,  for  Jules  is  a  caution. 
You  never  saw  such  an  object  equipped  for  the  field  in  your  life.' 

^  He  is  rather  remarkable  in  his  dress  at  any  time,  I  must  allow/ 
eplied  his  wife.     *  You  never  told  me  how  you  first  made  his 
acquaintance.' 

*  Why,'  returned  her  husband,  *  it  was  at  the  Cafe  Bretagne  at 
Rennes.  I  used  to  play  billiards  with  him,  and  drink  Strasburg 
beer.  He  is  a  funny  fellow,  and  loves  shooting,  but  his  costume 
beats  all  creation  ;  still  he  is,  as  he  calls  himself^  wi  c/iasserir  ifttre" 
pide.  I  shall  never  forget  meeting  him  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Rennes  one  afternoon  on  his  return  from  /a  chasse^  both 
he  and  his  dog,  I/e  beau  Polydore,  seemed  out  of  sorts.  Jules  was 
got  up  in  the  approved  sporting  fashion.  On  his  head  was  a  black 
velvet  jockey  cap,  very  high,  such  as  is  Worn  by  her  Majesty's 
postilions  or  Harry  King }  a  bit  of  badger's  skin  was  stuck  in  it  by 
way  of  ornament,  and  to  show  he  was  a  sportsman.  A  silk  neck- 
tie, bright  scarlet  and  yellow.  A  blue  and  yellow  velveteen  (or  stuflF 
to  imitate  it)  waistcoat,  with  no  end  of  white  pearl  buttons.  A  coat 
of  all  sorts  of  colours,  same  material  as  the  waistcoat,  and  buttons 
to  match.  I  fancied  this  last  article  was  an  attempt  at  a  Scotch 
plaid.  A  carnassierc^  or  game  bag,  large  enough  to  hold  half  the 
hares  and  partridges  in  the  department,  ornamented  with  a  green 
fringe  about  a  foot  deep,  dangled  at  his  back.  A  powder-flask  of 
cow's  horn  suspended  across  his  shoulders  by  a  green  cord,  and  on 
the  other  side,  suspended  likewise  by  another  green  cord,  was  his 
dog-whistle-^a  curious  instrument  which  I  cannot  explain,  but 
which  made  a  sound  similar  to  what  our  children  make  with  a 
comb  and  a  bit  of  paper. 
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<  An  immense  dog-whip  hung  at  his  button-holei  one  that,  had 

*  Le  beau  Polydore  received  a  lash  well  laid  on,  would  have  cut 
'  him  in  two ;  for  he  was,  in  sporting  parlance,  "  high  in  bone  and 

*  ^^  low  in  flesh/'     His  continuations  were  of  cotton  cord,  as  he  told 

*  me  confidentially ;  *^  L'^tofFe  Anglaise,  mon  cher }''  gaiters  over  the 

*  trousers,  which  made  his  legs  low  from  the  knee  downwards  like 
^  two  stuffed  sacks,  or  gigantic  sausages.     They  were  laced  and 

*  buttoned  in  the  most  intricate  fashion,  with  many  little  tags  and 

*  bics  flying  about,  which  put  you  in  mind  of  a  Chinaman's  tail,  or 
'  <<Sir    Arry    Scattercash,"    otherwise    named    <^  Sixteen-stringed 

*  "  Jack.*'  ( Vide  Sponge's  «  Sporting  Tour.") 

*  A  pair  of  equally  curious  boots  completed  his  costume.  The 
'  whole  get-up  was  much  like  one  of  the  Italian  brigands  we  see  on 
^  the  stage  of  our  metropolitan  theatres. 

*  As  I  have  said,  master  and  dog  seemed  down  at  mouth. 

*  ^*  Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Jules,'*  said  I,  taking  off  my  hat  in  the 
^  most  approved  fashion.     *^  Good  sport  to-day  7"-^<<  Comme  9a," 

<  said  my  French  friend,  likewise  dofling  his  jocky  cap,  **  un  beau 
'"liavrc." 

*  "  Vraiment,  where  is  he  ?'* 

'  **  Mon  Dieu  I  je  n'en  sais  rien,"  said  he. 

^  ^^  Ah  1    I  see  you  have  made  a  present  of  him  ?"  I  returned, 

*  determined  to  know  all  about  it. 

*  As  he  saw  I  was  bent  on  having  the  whole  story,  taking  me  by 
^  the  arm,  he  commenced : 

*  *'  Ah,  voyez  vous,  mon  cher,  c'^tait  un  lievre  de  quinze  livres 
^  '*  au  moins,  gros  comme  un  veau,  je  le  tiens  au  bout  de  mon  fiisil, 

<  <<  voyez  vous,  le  coup  parti — dow  pang !"    (These  two  words  were 

*  uttered  with  intense  vehemence  and  gesticulation^  and  with  his 
'  left  hand  stretched  out,  trying  to  grasp  the  end  of  the  barrel ;   I 

*  was  reallv  afraid  he  would  blow  it  oft.)     <'  Voila  mon  Uevre,"  he 

*  continuea,  '*  qui  fait  la  culbute,  ie  cours  pour  le  raoiasser ;  mais, 
^  '^  sacr6  nom  de  Dieu,  il  reprend  sa  force  et  levoila  reparti." 

*  *<  Ah,"  said  I,  **  he  went  no  doubt  to  fetch  the  currant  jelly." 

*  '^  Du  tout,  mon  cher,  du  tout."^He  evidently  had  not  taken  my 
^  joke,  or  understood  what  I  said. 

^  ^*  Comment  du  tout  ?"  I  continued,  determined  on  drawing 
him. 

*  Nothing  I  could  say  seemed  to  put  him  out,  for  he  went  on  still 
'  more  vehemently  and  vigorously. 

<  ^^  J'ai  lanc6  rolydore  apres  ce  sacr6  lievre,  mais  je  ne  Tai  plus 

<  "  revu." 

^  '*  Then  you  have  shot  nothing  ?*'  I  continued,  determined  on 
^  getting  at  the  whole  of  his  ckasse. 

^This  last  question  seemed  to  offend  him  greatly.  That  an 
'  Englishman  should  for  an  instant  imaeine  that  un  vrai  chasseur 

<  like  Monsieur  Jules  Fontaine,  and  his  oeau  chien  Polydore,  could 

*  go  out  and  bring  nothing  back,  was  too  much. 

*  '*  Si,  mon  cher,  si,"  he  answered,  triumphantly*    •*  J'ai  txA  deux 
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*  ^^  gibiers  inferieursi  une  grive,  et  un  merle,  tres  bona  manger, tous 
« «  savez." 

*  This  was  in  fact  his  day's  sport,  a  thrush  and  a  blackbird.  To 
^  make  up  for  the  roasting  I  had  given  him,  and  which  I  was  really 
^  ashamed  of,  I  thought  1  might  as  well  compliment  him  on  his  dog, 
^  and  remarking  what  a  handsome  pointer  it  was,  said  it  was  a  pity 
^  his  tail  had  been  cut  s  there  was  not  more  than  six  inches  of  the 

*  stump  left. 

'  ^^  Mais,  mon  cher,  c*est  pour  donner  de  la  force  dans  les  reins," 

*  continued  the  imperturbable  Frenchman  i  but  noticing  my  look  of 
^  surprise  that  cutting  ofF  the  tail  should  give  strength  to  tne  loins, 
<  resumed,  **  Ne  foite  vous  pas  9a  chez  vous,  mon  cher  ?  Mais  vous 
^  ^'  avez  tort/'     I  could  stand  no  more ;  so  looking  at  my  watch,  I 

*  pretended  I  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  left  Jules  et  Te  beau  Polydore 

*  in  the  streets  of  Rennes/ 

*  Really  much  too  bad  of  you,  Forrester,'  said  his  wife,  never- 
theless laughing  heartily  at  her  husband's  description  of  his  intended 
guest.    '  Poor  man,  I  pity  him,  I  am  sure,  for  amongst  you  all  he 

*  will  have  no  peace.' 
'  Oh  I*  returned  her  husband,  <  we  shan't  go  out  shooting  with  him 

unless  you  want  to  be  a  widow,  for  he  would  blow  some  of  us  to 
bits.  I  will  send  one  of  the  keepers  out  with  him  and  let  him 
shoot  his  own  way.  But  the  account  I  have  given  you  is  nothing 
to  a  bit  of  fun  Brag  and  I  had  with  him  one  day.  I  will  just  teh 
you  this,  and  then  I  must  go  and  look  at  the  stables. 

^.Brag,  I,  and  Jules,  got  permission  to  fish  in  a  lake  about  ten 
miles  from  Rennes,  which  was  said  to  be  full  of  fine  trout.  So  one 
morning  we  all  started.  Jules  told  us  he  was  unpicheur  intrifide. 
I  shall  never  forget  it  when  we  arrived,  and  saw  our  French  friend 
putting  his  rod  together,  which  was  big  and  heavy  enough  to  have 
held  a  whale. 

^  ^*  Dash  it,"  said  Brag,  ^^  if  he  is  not  going  to  spin."  You  should 
have  seen  the  flight  of  hooks  on  the  false  minnow,  which,  by-the-byi 
looked  as  much  like  a  minnow  as  a  dolphin.  The  tackle  was 
quite  strong  and  large  enough  to  have  securely  held  a  moderate^ 
sized  shark.  Then,  again,  the  way  in  which  he  threw  it  with  both 
hands.  We  laughed  literally  till  we  cried ;  but  remembering  how 
hot  and  easily  of{ended  he  is,  we  kept  our  merriment  to  ourselves. 

*  ^*  Forrester,"  said  Brag,  presently  to  me,  *'  I  can't  stand  this  any 
^^  longer ;  come  along  to  some  other  part  of  the  lake  ;  this  feUow 
'^  will  kill  me  with  laughter,  and  he  will  hook  one  of  us  to  a  cer- 
"  tainty  within  the  next  two  minutes." 

*  "  There  he  goes  \  got  it  in  a  tree  again." 

'  Whilst  poor  Jules  was  cursing  away,  and  extricating  his  tackle, 
we  moved  off. 

*  In  about  an  hour  we  heard  him  screaming  out  for  us  to  help  him) 
^  He  had  hooked  a  fish.     *'  Soixante  livres  au  plus." 

^  We  got  up  to  him  as  quickly  as  we  could,  but  he  had  somehow 

*  managed  to  land  it  before  we  arrived. 
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*  '*  There/'  he  exultingly  exclaimed,  as  we  arrived  breathless. 
^  *'  Voila  une  belle  truite,  un  poisson  magnifique." 

^  ^^  Oh|  LfOrd,  Forrester/'  said  Brag,  rushing  away,  roaring  with 
^  laughter,  *'  this  is  too  much  i  I  can't  stand  it  any  more ;  upon  my 
*«  soul  I  can't  r 

^  It  was  a  small  jack,  about  a  pound  and  a  half,  that  he  had  in 

*  some  way  managed  to  inveigle.' 

^  You  are  incorrigible,  Forrester,'  interrupted  his  wife ;  ^  I  must 

*  eo  and  give  the  orders  for  dinner.  Now  be  ofF  to  your  stable. 
*•  Poor  Monsieur  Fontaine,  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart ;  he  little 

*  imagines  what  he  has  to  go  through.' 

(To  k  amiimiid.) 

MADRAS  AND  CALCUTTA  BOAT  RACE. 

BY  PHILIPPUS. 

I  don't  think  anybody  in  England  would  be  much  astonished  if 
a  boat  race  were  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  River  Amazon  between 
the  Greenlanders  and  the  Feejee  islanders.  Everything  of  the  kind 
is  international  now-a-days,  and  one  feels  that,  if  one  civilized  nation 
chooses  to  send  representatives  several  thousand  miles  to  row,  shoot, 
box,  or  ride  with  the  champions  of  another,  there  is  no  reason  why 
savage  tribes  should  not  enjoy  the  same  sport,  provided  they  can  pay 
railway  or  steamer  fare.  In  fact,  as  a  speculation  or  a  betting 
event,  it  is]  doubtful  whether  an  arrangement  for  a  boat  race  on  the 
Amazon  between  ^Hyperborean  and  Antarctic  savages  would  not  be 
a  decided  success,  it  is  certain  it  would  command  the  sympathies 
of  Yankee-land,  which  is  always  ready  to  ally  itself  with  any 
^  tall '  undertaking. 

When  such  a'^sentiment  prevails,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  this  rage  forinternational  events  should  have  communicated 
itself  to  us  denizens  of  the  land  of  the  sun.  Foiled  by  differences 
between  our  code  of  rowing  laws  and  those  which  obtain  among  the 
Birmans,  Malays,  and  Japanese,  from  attempting  anything  truly  inter- 
national, we  have  fallen  back  upon  something  inter-presidential  i  and 
you  will  'admit  we  have  coined  a  magnificent  sesquipedalian  word, 
which  will  almost,  by  mere  grandeur  of  size,  compensate  for  the 
narrower  scope  of  its  meaning.  For  many  years  the  Calcutta  Row- 
ing Club  has  been  in  correspondence  with  Eastern  nations,  in  the 
hopes  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  which  might  tend  to  assimi- 
late the  differences  which  exist  in  their  respective  styles  of  rowing, 
and  ^which  might  make  a  match  on  a  fairly  equable  basis  possible. 
But  what  would  you  ?  The  Malays  insisted  in  rowing  purely  and 
simply  in  *  buff' — au  naturel;  or,  as  they  call  it  in  their  tawny- 
skinned  country,  in  *  yellow.'  The  Birmans,  true  to  the  traditions 
of  their  creed  and  country,  insisted  on  bringing  a  white  elephant  into 
their  boat  with  them,  ana  demanding  the  same  rare  but  inconvenient 
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quadruped  as  a  sine  gtid  nan  in  their  adversaries'  boat.  It  is  but  just 
to  acluiowledge  their  friendly  courtesy  In  offering  to  supplv  the  noble 
animal  ^^7/;V/  but,  for  all  that,  the  President  of  the  Calcutta  Club 
felt  himself  bound  firmly  but  civilly  to  decline  to  start  in  a  race  with 
such  a  coxswain. 

With  the  more  highly-civilized  country  of  Japan  things  had 
advanced  to^a  stage  much  nearer  completion.  One  difficulty,  viz., 
that,  whereas  in  England  two  and  two  make  four,  in  Japan  they 
usually  make  five,  had  been  triumphantly  overcome.  Calculations 
had  been  entered  into  by  scientific  men  of  both  nations,  by  which  it 
was  discovered  that  the  junk  (Japanese  Rowing  Club  eisht-oar}  is 
to  the  English  eight-oar  as  an  elephant  is  to  a  greyhound ;  and  on 
this  substantial  basis,  by  a  species  of  ^squaring*  much  in  vogue 
among  the  Japanese,  and  not  unknown  at  Newmarket,  it  was 
mathematically  determined  what  allowances  should  be  [given  and 
taken  on  either  side.  Unhappily,  at  this  juncture  one  of  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  our  interests  let  fall  a  spot  of  ink  on  the  thumb  of  a 
Geddo  rowing-man  while  signing  the  articles  of  agreement — ^a  pro- 
ceeding which,  though  unintentional,  was  regarded  as  so  highly 
insulting,  that  the  whole  of  the  Japanese  committee  (all  two-sworded 
dignitaries)  committed  suicide  on  the  spot,  having,  in  the  first  place, 
thouehtfuliy  tendered  their  duplicate  swords  to  the  members  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  committee  for  the  better  prosecution  of  self-immolation. 
As,  however,  it  hardly  suited  them  to  carry  etiquette  to  the  extreme 
point  which  prevails  in  a  really  civilized  country,  thev  flung  decorum 
to  the  winds,  and  made  for  the  nearest  vessel,  followed  by  an  infiu-iated 
rabble.  How  they  ran — how  they  suffered  in  the  chase,  and  how 
they  finally  escaped  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  is  still  a  legend 
of  Gokohamo.  This  incident  of  oriental  civilization  having  shown  the 
utter  fruitlessness  of  aiming  at  international  celebrations,  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  content  ourselves  with  inter-presidential 
performances. 

Hence  it  was  that  last  autumn,  when  the  land  was  one  vast 
vapour  bath,  a  member  of  the  Calcutta  Club  woke  up  one  morning, 
and  found  no  dewdrop  on  the  tip  of  his  nose.  Puzzled  at  so  unusual 
a  phenomenon,  he  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  cause  to  such  an 
effect ;  and  by  an  exhaustive  process  of  reasoning,  he  decided  that 
the  cause  was  the  return  of  the  cold  weather.  This  somewhat 
hasty  conclusion  was  in  the  main  correct ;  and,  acting  on  this  con- 
viction, he  immediately  canvassed  his  friends  as  to  the  best  means  of 
making  the  most  of  that  God-sent  gift  in  India — the  cold  weather. 
The  result  of  the  confabulation  was  that  a  challenge  was  sent  to  the 
Madras  Presidency,  offering  to  row  them  for  their  htsipuggries 
(the  native  Indian  substitute  for  the  time-honoured  tile).  Madras, 
from  her  geographical  position,  had  not  yet  felt  the  invigorating 
approach  of  the  cold  weather,  and  the  European  residents  still  awoke 
with  the  matutinal  dewdrop — product  of  the  moistures  of  the  skin 
and  air — on  their  noses.  It  was  therefore  utterly  impossible  ^to  deal 
with  such  an  important  question,  but  still  a  sensation  was  created. 
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The  letter,  unopened,  was  laid  in  the  centre  of  a  huge  table,  and  was 
daily  looked  at  in  the  cool  hours  of  the  morning  with  evident  mis- 
trust by  the  Madras  rowing  fraternity.  At  last  *  grata  vice  veris 
'  et  Favoni,'  or  what  corresponds  to  that  refreshing  time  in  India,  the 
resuscitation  of  Anglo-Saxon  vigour  became  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  the  question  of  the  challenge  being  discussed ;  and  the  result 
was  that  an  on-the-whole  courteous^reply  accepting  the  challenge  was 
returned,  though  hints  were  not  wanting  reflecting  on  the  inferiority 
of  Bengalese  puggries  in  general,  and  suggesting  that  they  could 
hardly  be  considered  fair  equivalents  of  the  Madras  head-gear. 
However,  such  was  the  urbanity  of  the  Calcutta  Club,  and  so  great 
was  their  anxiety  to  bring  matters  to  an  amicable  termination,  that, 
though  at^one  time  the  irritation  at  the  ungenerous  taunt  of  the 
Madrassies  almost  burst  into  a  flame,  it  was  eventually  smoothed 
over,  and  definite  arrangements  were  made.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  collect  more  than  four  men  in  Madras  who  had  time,  inclination, 
and  biceps  enough  to  come  over  the  briny  wave  with  the  desperate 
object  of  bearding  the  Calcutta  crew  in  [their  stronghold.  Only 
scanty  and  meagre  details  have  reached  us  of  the  preparations  made 
in  Madras,  but  in  the^  city  of  palaces  (as  Calcutta  is  fondly  termed 
by  her  inhabitants)  the  excitement  was  intense  among  the  rowing 
fraternity. 

Trial  pair-oars,  trial  fours,  trial  eights,  shot  out  every  evening  into 
the  turgid  waters  of  the  Hooghly,  and  the  ouestion  of  selection  was 
discussed  in  an  animated  manner  daily.  Every  man  who  had  a 
cousin,  even  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree,  wno  had  rowed  in  a 
scratch  eight  at  either  of  the  universities,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the 
fact  into  prominent  notice.  These  cousins  generally  rowed  *  stroke ' 
of  the  boats  in  which  they  were  reported  to  have  pulled.  As  a 
rule,  the  other  members  always  considered  all  cousins  of  this  de- 
scription mere  phantoms — the  creation  of  'rowing  fever  on  the 
^  brain,'  except  in  their  own  cases.  Every  aspirant  weighed  regularly 
every  day,  and  measured  his  arm  at  the  forearm  and  biceps.  The 
tall,  heavy,  big  men  were  of  opinion  that  for  a  heavy  stream  like  the 
Hooghly  you  wanted  a  powerful,  weighty  fellow,  with  a  reach 
and  a  swing  to  carry  you  through  the  eddies.  The  smaller 
men — I  am  a  smaller  man, — on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  an 
active,  muscular,  well-knit  crew  was  the  grand  desideratum,  and  that 
a  light,  quick,  pithy  stroke  was  the  thing  for  strong  water.  It  is 
needless  to  say  the  big  men  carried  the  day,  being  ready  to  throw  the 
lighter  candidates  out  of  their  boat  into  the  water.  As  the  light- 
weights were  unprepared  to  resist  this  demonstration  of  brute  force, 
and  were  still  more  unprepared  to  be  treated  to  a  bath  in  a  stream 
where  an  irresistible  under-current  has  congenial  allies  in  alligators  and 
sharks,  they  gave  in }  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  big  ones 
should  have  their  way.  This  principle  established,  the  details 
of  selection  were  proceeded  with,  and  finally  resolved  themselves  into 
one  broad  man,  one  long  man^  one  lean  man,  and  one  above  the 
general  average  man.     As  this  included  three  university  boating- 
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meni  and  the  fourth  combined  the  muscles  of  Samson  Agonistes 
with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  heartrending  physical  exertion,  public 
dissension  was  silenced.  Henceforth  each  of  these  four  becaoie 
a  representative  man,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  property  of  the  club, 
which  had  the  right,  within  reasonable  limits,  of  feeling  their 
muscles,  suggesting  diet,  and  criticising  their  rowing  form.  From 
that  day  trial  fours  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  start  of  the  four  became 
the  cynosure  of  the  habitues  of  the  club.  It  soon  became  acknow- 
ledged that  the  four  could  go  by  any  other  four  on  the  river ;  and  one 
evening  it  was  whispered  that  an  *  eight'  had  almost  subsided  under 
their  seats  in  frantic  efforts  to  stall  oir  a  spurt  of  the  '  big  uns.'  It 
will  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  began  rather  to 
fancy  our  men,  and  to  hunt  out  the  *  Madras '  element  in  Calcutta, 
with  a  view  to  profitable  betting  speculation.  Unfortunately, 
Madrassies  were  few,  and  not  very  confident,  so  that  there  was  next 
to  nothing  doing. 

On  the  2 1st  December  the  Madras  crew  arrived  in  the  P.  and  0. 
Company's  steamer,  bringing  with  them  their  own  boat — a  work  of 
art  by  one  of  the  best  English  makers.  Immediately  on  arrival 
they  unpacked  it,  lowered  it  into  the  stream,  and  commenced  their 
training  in  Calcutta  waters  by  rowing  up  to  the  boat-house,  two 
and  a  half  miles  further  up  the  river.  Such  ilan — if  I  may  use  an 
expression  sadly  under  a  cloud  since  the  last  few  months — spoke 
volumes  in  their  favour,  and  created  a  profound  impression.  Still 
the  '  cognoscenti '  drew  attention  to  the  lightness  of  the  crew,  and 
declared  the  impossibility  of  their  holding  their  own  against  the 
Anakims  of  Bengal,  who,   they  said,  in  the  forcible  language  of 

the  present  day,  would  row  them  down.     ^  D n  it,  sir,  we  must 

^  row  them  down.' 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  all.  An  Argus-eyed  indi- 
vidual, named  '  Spectator,'  who  can  see  further  through  a  deal  board 
than  most  men,  thought  otherwise,  and,  as  is  his  wont,  communi- 
cated his  valuable  opinion  to  a  leading  local  journal.  Calcutta  has 
an  immense  respect  for  her  '  Spectator,'  for  he  is  a  Proteus-like 
being.  Moreover,  he  has  none  of  the  reticence  and  ambiguous 
slyness  of  utterance  which  mystified  applicants  at  the  Delphic  shrine. 
He  will  give  his  view  outright  on  horse-racing,  cricket,  rowing, 
manly  sports  in  general,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  his  private  forecasts 
in  matters  of  Eastern  state  policy  are  unrivalled.  Well !  *  Spectator' 
was  for  the  Madras  crew,  out  and  out  for  them.  ^  Granted,'  be 
said,  ^  that  they  were  light,  what  of  that  ?     They  had  only  to  row  a 

*  mile  and  a  quarter '  (I  wonder  if*  Spectator '  ever  rowed  over  the 
mile  and  a  quarter  he  thinks  so  little  of) ;  *  a  mere  spurt  in  point 

*  of  distance  \  and  they  were  just  the  men  for  a  short  course — got  to 

*  their  work  at  once — splendid  catch,  and  a  quick   lively  stroke. 

*  They  would  go  off  forty  to  the  minute,  and  keep  it  up  with  ease/ 
Calcutta  was  rebuked  for  her  self-sufficiency,  but  still  had  the  bad 
taste  to  fancy  her  men. 

The  race  was  fixed  for  the  30th  December,  and  the  interval  was 
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taken  up  in  introducing  our  guests  to  the  pleasures  of  the  capital. 
If  we  had  anticipated  that  our  gay  and  festive  city  would  have 
proved  a  *  Capua'  for  them,  we  now  saw  our  error.  Nothing 
could  overcome  the  Spartan  determination  to  adhere  to  regime,  and 
to  walk  in  the  hard  path  which  the  muscular  Christian  affects.  In 
spite,  however,  of  their  noble  self-denial,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  our 
fresh  and  invigorating  climate  acted  somewhat  prejudicially  upon 
frames  which  the  tropical  heats  of  Madras  had  incapacitated  for 
resistance  to  cold,  and  on  the  day  of  the  race,  'stroke'  was  really 
very  poorly,  and  No.  3  was  enrhnm^. 

The  site  for  the  race  was  fixed  on  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  Hooghly, 
about  three  miles  below  Calcutta  proper,  in  front  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens — the  Bivourite  resort  of  a  certain  class  of  holiday-makers. 
Several  steamers  were  very  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  club, 
and  by  means  of  them  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Calcutta,  to  the 
number  of  about  four  hundred  souls,  were  conveyed  to  the  Bota- 
nical Gardens. 

People  in  England  would  imagine  that  a  contest  of  the  kind  would 
excite  a  certain  amount  of  general  interest.      People  in  Calcutta 
know   differently.     Whether  it   is   that   the   insidious   climate   has 
expelled  curiosity — that  spark  of  the  divine   thirst  for  knowledge 
more  particularly  the  attribute  of  womankind— or  whether  it  has  pre- 
disposed mortals  to  torpor  and  inaction,  we  have  given  up  specu- 
lating.    It  is  an  accepted  dogma  that  if  you  want  attendance  you 
must  buy  it ;  if  you  want  enthusiasm,  pay  for  it.     Experience  has 
laid  down  a  table  of  purchase  as  undeviating  as  a  multiplication 
table.     The  factors  are  music,  champagne,  and  ices.     By  means  of 
these,  you  can   multiply  to  any  desirable  amount.     To  attract  the 
crime  de  la  crhnc^  multiplication  must  be  made  by  the  sum  of  the 
three  factors.     For  meaner  folk,  any  one  or  any  two  in  combination 
must  be  used.    On  this  occasion,  four  hundred  (all  three-factor  people) 
was  considered  the  desirable  amount,  and  invitations  (no  man  and 
even  no  corporate  body  would  be  hardy  enough  to  issue  invitations 
which  did  not  include  the  three  factors,  transport,  and  young  men 
for  flirting,  &c.)  were  accordingly  issued  to  that  number,  which,  9S 
a  matter  of  course,  made  their  appearance,  looking  as  fashionable 
and  distinguished  as  the   Calcutta   beau  monde  usually  does,  and 
primed   with   the  necessary  amount  of   enthusiasm.      As  for  the 
great  uninvited,  it  was  positively  unrepresented.      Bengal  has  no 
traditions  of  boat-races.     The  Baboo  and  the  Ryots — the  great  indi- 
genous products  of  a  steamy,  but  fertile  land — are  not  patrons  of* 
aquatic  pursuits,  and  even  the  native  watermen  would  feel  insulted 
if  invited  to  attend  at  or  engage  in  any  diversion  so  utterly  unpro- 
fitable as  a  boat-race.     Therefore  it  was  that  when  the  four  hundred 
beautiful,  well-dressed,  and  passably  enthusiastic  had  entrusted  their 
precious  bodies  and  souls  (I  believe  souls  ought  to  have  precedence) 
on  board  the  steamer,  Calcutta  had  given  her  encouragement  in  a 
sufficiently  marked  manner. 

Meanwhile,  the  rival  crews  had  been  preparing  for  action  \  and 
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as  the  umpire  steamer  reached  the  startihg-point,  both  were  on  the 
spot — Calcutta  occupying  the  inner  station. 
The  following  are  the  names  and  weights  of  the  crews : — 


Madras* 

I.  W.  A.Wmock. 
a.  T.  Strange    . 
3.  H.  B.  MacCall  . 
Stroke — J,  Stevenson  . 
Cox. — C.  Waters     . 


8i    lbs. 

10  6 

11  2 

"     3 

XI      4 

9     o 


Calcutta, 

It.  Ox. 

I.  H.  L.  Beadon    .     •  11  13 

a.  R.  A.  Lyall.     .     .  11  n 

3.  F.  £.  Cunningham.  13    6 

Stroke — M.  H.  L.  Bccbce     .  no 

Cox, — R.  C.  Noble      .     .  10   0 


As  will  be  seen,  the  advantage  of  weight  was  immensely  on  the 
side  of  Calcutta,  and  they  had  other  advantages  in  being  accustomed 
to  rowing  on  a  stronz  tidal  stream  as  well  as  being  in  perfect  health. 
On  the  other  hand,  Madras  had  the  lighter  and  perhaps  the  slightly 
faster  boat.  In  practice,  they  had  rowed  a  quicker,  shorter,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  more  even  stroke  than  the  Calcutta  men,  which, 
however,  could  be  hardly  said  to  counterbalance  the  immense 
physical  superiority  which  lay  against  them  ;  and  when  the  latter 
dia  get  into  their^  swing  they  made  undeniably  speedy  way,  and 
looked  as  if  they  could  stay  for  ever. 

At  the  word  from  the  umpire,  both  got  away  on  very  even  terms, 
and  when  they  fairly  settled  to  their  work,  Maaras  was  rowing  about 
thirty-seven  to  the  minute,  Calcutta  slightly  slower.  For  the  first 
two  hundred  yards  there  was  no  material  advantage  on  either  side, 
though  Calcutta  had  always  slightly  the  best  of  it.  When  Bishop's 
College  was  reached,  this  advantage  became  greater,  and  in  the  next 
hundred  yards,  they  had  rowed  themselves  clear;  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  they  were  capable  of  improving  their  position. 
Ths  stroke  of  the  Madras  crew  was  struggling  against  a  greater  foe 
than  Calcutta,  and  though  he  fought  gamely  against  his  indisposition, 
before  half  the  course  was  rowed  the  coxswain  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  him  up  by  sprinkling  water  on  his  face.  No  greater  dis- 
couragement can  be  imagined  for  a  crew  than  this,  and  it  speaks 
highly  to  the  credit  of  Madras  that  they  stuck  to  their  work  so  man- 
fully in  the  face  of  this  unexpected  misfortune — all,  however,  to 
no  purpose.  The  Calcutta  men  were  not  to  be  denied,  and  rowing 
with  a  long  easy  stroke,  about  thirty-iive  to  the  minute,  they 
increased  their  lead  to  three  lengths,  and  maintaining  that  interval, 
won  with  great  ease. 

Here  enthusiasm  came  to  the  front.     Fashion  on  the  shore  clapped 

.  hands,  and  a  thin  spatter  of  applause  proclaimed  the  victory  of  the 

north.     The   excitement  was   intensified  by  one  of  the  steamen 

carrying  away  the  winning  buoy,  and  doing  its  very  best  to  mystify 

and  disturb  the  judge;  but  he  was  no  common  man.     Of  him  it 

might  be  said — 

*  Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae.' 

No  wonder  then  that  the  destruction  of  a  buoy  found  him  impassable 
and  judicial — Rhadamanthine,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  put  it.  ^  ^ 
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Fashion  straightway  devoted  itself  to  music,  champagnei  and  ices, 
as  a  reward  for  its  enthusiasm^  and  the  business  of  the  day  was  carried 
on  in  a  modest  kind  of  way,  receiving,  and  no  doubt  deserving,  no 
attention. 

The  next  event  was  the  club  *  eight-oar  *  race,  for  which  three 
eights  came  to  the  starting-point.  It  was  long  before  a  start  could 
be  effected,  as  many  of  the  crews  were  worshipping  some  trailing- 
robed  beauty  in  the  blessed  gardens  of  the  locality.  One  lusty  oars- 
man, whose  energy  and  tact  in  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the 
public  had  been  conspicuous,  had,  in  his  utter  forgetfulness  of  self, 
left  his  rowing  gear  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  When  that  river 
happens  to  be  the  Hooghly,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  the 
means  of  communication  are  limited  to  a  native  boat,  such  slight 
accidents  assume  a  serious  aspect,  and  there  was  therefore  ^  joy 
<  in  Israel '  when  the  missing  garments  turned  up.  [Then  there 
were  casualties  which  nobody  had  foreseen,  and  at  one  time  it 
seemed  likely  that  volunteers  from  the  bystanders  would  have  to  be 
invited  to  make  up  the  complement  of  one  of  the  boats.  Happily, 
this  was  not  found  necessary,  and  the  three  boats  proceeded  to  the 
starting-point,  where  they  were  duly  marshalled,  and  went  away 
to  a  capital  start.  The  course  was  a  short  one — under  a  mile,  but 
against  a  flood^tide ;  and  the  amateur  nature  of  the  crews  at  once 
exposed  itself.  Unable  to  control  their  thirst  for  distinction,  they 
started  with  the  most  splendid  vigour,  laying  into  the  water  right 
nobly,  with  a  stroke  little  less  than  forty-one  to  the  minute.  In 
vain  the  coxswains  attempted  to  moderate  the  hot  blood  of  their 
respective  crews,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  time  and  *  catch.' 
Time  was  made  for  slaves,  and  ^  catch '  was  an  inappreciable  some- 
thing which  the  majority,  even  in  cold  blood,  had  been  looking  for 
in  vain  during  their  daily  exercise  :  it  could  not  therefore  be  expected 
that  they  should  pay  attention  to  such  trivialities  while  the  great 
question  of  victory  was  still  undecided.  As  long  as  impetuosity 
held  its  own  over  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  the  race  was  a  good 
one  ;  but  the  fiends  which  live  in  the  stream  of  a  contrary  tide  soon 
sapped  the  nervous  energies  which  had  boiled  over  under  excitement. 
Before  half  the  short  mile  had  been  made,  one  boat  gave  up  a  hope- 
less pursuit,  while  the  second  could  do  no  more  than  follow  in  an 
exhausted  state  in  the  wake  of  No.  i.  Of  No.  i  it  must  be  said  that 
they  rowed  magnificently.  It  would  be  invidious  to  praise  any, 
where  all  were  so  good  ;  but  if  I  may  be  permitted  an  indiscretion 
with  a  good  motive,  I  would  do  it  in  favour  of  No.  4,  whose 
vigorous  arm  propelled  the  oar  even  when  the  breath  was  out  of  his 
body,  and  his  soul  was  in  Hades  if  not  in  Gehenna;  and  of  ^  Bow,' 
who,  frenzied  with  the  excitement  of  an  unwonted  contest,  main- 
tained his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  predicted 
*  crab.' 

So  ended  an  eventful  day.  Fashion  had  done  her  duty,  and  was 
immensely  pleased  with  herself,  and  hurried  back  to  dinner,  glad  to 
have  something  to  talk  about. 
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The  Invoice. — February  Flights  and  Fancies. 

And  in  sooth  the  said  < flights'  are  not  very  high,  nor  the  'fancies'  ?ery 
gorgeous.  We  have  had  a  dullish  month,  though  the  frost  departed  with  the 
openiDg  day,  and  except  that  our  hunting  friends  have  been  enjoying  them- 
selves up  to  their  girths  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kiogdoni,  things  haTc 
been  flat  on  the  whole.  *  Society '  has  come  up  from  the  country,  apparentlj 
like  Lady  Dedlock,  rather  borni  with  *  the  place  in  Lincolnshire,'  and  has 
not  yet  begun  to  bore  itself  in  Town.  We  have  been  in  a  transition  state. 
Pantomime  has  worn  itself  out  (we  wish  we  could  add  that  burlesque  had 
done  likewise),  and  the  Ballad  Concerts,  the  Volunteer  Balls,  Mrs.  rerkios* 
carpet  hop,  the  Amateur  Performances  (oh  dear,  oh  dear ! )  of  die  Claphim 
Thespians,  and  those  given  by  Messrs.  Flouncel:y  and  Fleecington's  'yooog 
men'  are  (happily)  things  of  the  past;  and,  our  winter  pleasure  garment 
laid  aside,  we  have  not  yet  inducted  ourselves  into  the  spring  one  of  many 
colours  with  which  we  mean  to  cut  such  a  dash  during  the  season.  The 
world  of  pleasure,  sport,  fashion,  &c.,  has  not  been  a  very  lively  world,  is 
fact — as  indeed  how  could  it  well  be  ?  It  is  not  all  singing  and  daodog 
and  making  merry — ^good  things  with  Mr.  Tailby  or  the  Pytchley— and  a 
very  good  thing  indeed  for  Chester  Cup.  In  face  of  the  momentous  emts 
happening  in  the  world,  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity,  it  might  well  \x 
that  our  social  go-cart  was  a  little  checked  in  its  career,  and  none  the  wone 
for  the  go-cart  if  it  was.  But  feeding  and  clothing  the  fiitherless  aod 
widows  in  their  affliction  was  real  'good  goods ;'  one  could  not  well  do  wroog 
there^  and  you  might  take  your  six  to  four  about  that  and  feel  pretty  sore  that 
your  book  was  a  good  one. 

But  let  us  not  moralize  on  sad  themes.  We  will,  if  our  readers  pleaie, 
bend  our  steps  towards  Tattersall's  on  the  last  day  *  bar  one '  of  January,  lod 
study  the  morals  of  that  fashionable  resort,  not  the  *  morals '  offered  yoa  in 
the  Subscription  Room — better  for  the  present  let  them  alone — but  the  we  fear 
rather  shady  ones  of  the  vard.  It  is  the  day  of  Lord  Henry  Bentinck's  sale. 
Never  were  seen  such  a  lot  of  seedy  loafers  and  idlers,  not  even  on  the  days 
when  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Gladiateur  brought  to  Albert  Gate  the  honej 
rulfianism  of  London  and  its  environs.  Mixed  with  them  were  lords  hj  the 
dozen,  M.F.H.  and  country  gentlemen  by  the  score.  Sir  Watkin  in  ooe 
comer  was  telling  how  the  frost  had  not  daunted  them  in  his  country,  Lord 
Coventry  in  another  ofiering  to  back  his  fimcy  that  Lord  Henry's  stud  wooM 
realize  8000  guineas.  Mr.  Chaplin  was  tsuking  to  his  commissbner.  Sir 
George  Wombwell  was  deep  in  confabulation  with  a  brother  master.  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  was  looking  at  Dictator  in  his  box  (he  subsequently  bought  hiffl)* 
while  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  Sauteme's  establishment  was  an  ever  fresh 
one.  It  was  like  a  gathering  (the  roughs  and  loafers  apart)  in  the  old  yardi 
and  we  half  expected  to  come  upon  Mr.  Foljambe  and  poor  Lord  Henry  ia 
some  quiet  comer.  One  figure  we  missed,  that  of  Lord  Portsmouth,  as 
absentee  through  illness,  though  now,  we  are  happy  to  say,  recovered,  and 
able  to  take  the  field  again ;  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  very  maa  you 
would  have  said  was  sure  to  be  there  was  not.  Still  it  was  a  considerable 
crowd  of  mighty  hunters  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  babd  of 
tongues  was  great.  Not  all  wagged  on  hunting  subjects,  though.  Much  did 
we  hear  about  a  certain  dinner  at  Boodle's  the  preceding  cfenine— -ooe  d 
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the  largest  < house'  affairs  ever  given  at  that  excellent  institution — many 
anxious  inquiries  on  the  part  of  yarious  < Freds,'  *Jims,'  and  ^Georges/ 
how  they  respectively  got  home,  and  a  great  discrepancy  in  their  ideas  as  to 
the  hour  of  their  leaving.  We  gathered  that  the  dinner  was  emphatically 
good  and  the  drink  .big.  Above  the  din  the  voice  of  Mr.  Tattersall  occa- 
sionally was  rolled  towards  us  talking  of  hundreds  and  something,  and  now 
and  then  a  frantic  bidder,  unable  to  get  near  the'  rostrum,  shrieked  forth 
his  offer,  which  sometimes  reached,  sometimes  did  not,  the  ears  of  the 
auctioneer.  Never  were  we  more  impressed  with  the  inconvenient  position 
of  the  box.  Those  immediately  around  and  under  it  (Lord  Coventry,  Lord 
March,  and  Mr.  Chaplin  were  inside  passengers),  and  the  diligent  individuals 
who  had  made  an  early  rush  to  the  front  row  in  the  gallery  overhead,  saw  and 
heard ;  but  it  was  all  dumb  show  to  the  outsiders.  A  head,  sometimes  a  pair 
of  heels,  a  whisk  of  a  tail,  *  for  the  last  time  at  350 '  (this  by  great  good  luck 
and  power  of  lung  reaches  us),  the  hammer  falls,  and  the  head  and  the  tail 
with  the  body  pertaining  emerge  from  out  the  crowd,  and  six  different  men 
call  out  six  different  names  as  those  of  the  animal.  A  suggestion  that  a 
little  apparatus  showing  the  number  of  each  lot  should  be  fixed  to  the  box 
is  a  good  one ;  better  still  would  be  a  shifting  of  the  box  itself  to  the  middle 
of  the  yard  with  a  small  ring,  as  at  other  sales.  Will  Mr.  Tattersall  be 
induced  to  try  it  ?  The  change  of  the  sale  from  Lincoln  to  London  was  a 
wise  one,  and  the  frost  and  Mr.  Wymans  were  two  good  friends  to  the  legatees. 
Until  Mr.  W  bought  the  beautiful  Sauterne  for  650,  bidding  was  slack ; 

but  he  gave  the  others  a  lead,  and  set  them  such  an  example  that  it  took  all 
the  two  partners'  time  to  take  the  bids.  It  was  a  very  good  sale — 10,235 
the  sum  total ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  though  undeniably  excellent  as 
the  lot  were,  they  were  not  up  to  every  one's  weight,  we  think  we  may  add 
it  was  a  very  good  sale  indeed.  Sauterne  was  considered  the  pick  of  the  lot ; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  that  took  our  fancy  more — notably  Cock  Robin,  a 
perfect  horse,  that  we  remember  winning  the  Rugby  Steeplechase,  and  then 
being  sold  by  Darby  to  poor  *  FlufFy '  Robinson,  at  whose  lamentable  death 
he  passed  into  Lord  Henry's  possession.  Mr.  Kennard  got  him  now  cheap, 
we  think,  at  360,  though  it  was  ten  more  than  Lord  Henry  gave  for  him. 
Mr.  Chaplin  bought  six  hunters  and  three  hacks,  his  brotliers  eight  between 
them,  and  Captain  T.  Boyce  secured  the  hero  of  the  Waterloo  run  ;  and  so 
was  dispersed  as  perfect  a  lot  of  hunters  as  we  shall  probably  see  for  some  few 
years  to  come. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  liveliness  on  the  Turf  Exchange  during 
the  month,  and  from  all  quarters  we  hear  that  the  transactions  are  genuine, 
which  cannot  always  be  said  of  the  lengthy  quotations  figuring  in  the  columns 
of  the  organs  of  betting.  And  yet  when  we  were  told  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  fine  weather,  which  brought  The  Doctor  to  12  to  i  for  the  Liverpool, 
that  the  money  was  *  right,'  we  confess  to  having  been  sceptical  on  that  point ; 
for  how  could  the  owner  of  a  horse  who  had  been  confined  to  a  straw  bed 
since  Christmas  know  enough  about  him  to  send  a  commission  into  the  market 
to  back  him  ?  The  Colonel,  too,  who  it  was  generally  believed  in  January 
would  not  come  to  England  even,  how  did  he  manage  to  leap  into  the  position 
of  almost  equal  favourite  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  horse,  when  the 
most  indefatigable  tout  could  only  issue  the  same  bulletin  about  them  both  ? 
With  The  Colonel,  too,  the  commission  was  genuine,  *  the  right  men  were 
*  backing  him  ;*  which  is  a  phrase  we  constantly  hear  when  the  unfortunate 
owner  has  not  got  a  shilling  on.     The  way  that  The  Lamb  has  been  knocked 
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about  in  the  market  must  be  very  gratifying  to  Lord  Poulctt,  and  the  usual 
game  of  see- saw  has  been  played  with  anything  tliat  the  public  efinced  the 
slightest  fancy  for.     The  Lincolnshire  Handicap  exhibited  a  fresh  fevourite 
every  day,  therefore  it  would  have  been  odd  indeed  if  Woodyeates  had  not 
had  something  to  say  to  it.     We  look  for  'our  Williams'  and  his  Cheter 
Jidus  Achates  at  Lincoln  as  much  as  in  the  days  that  happily  may  now  be 
called  old,  we  prepared  for  the  inevitable  frost  ioA  snow,  and  so  when  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  they  only  offered  100  to  7  against  Maid  of  Athol 
at  Albert  Gate  we  were  not  surprised.     Syrian^  who  ran  so  well  in  ^ 
Cambridgeshire,  Lord  Glasgow,  and  the  Symmetry  cdt,  had  all  to  giic 
place  to  the  Maid ;  but  100  to  7  is  not  for  Woodyeates.     There  has  been  in 
realitvi  however,  but  little  done  on  this  race ;  and  the  Liverpool  will  probably 
absorb  what  specubtion  there  is  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  race.    Agab 
do  we  lament  the  unfortunate  interference  with  Mr.  Ford*s  roeedog;  the 
struggle  between  Aintree  and  Carholme  will  be  a  severe  one  to  all  radog  nxQ. 
How  we  shall  be  pulled  in  different  directions !     That  mile  at  Lincoln  that 
has  so  often  given  us  an  exciting  race,  how  it  will  appeal  to  us  1  bat  theo 
the  four  miles  at  Liverpool,  the  moving  incidents  by  brook  and  field,  what  a 
wrench  in  the  other  direction  will  not  diat  be,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oocktaili 
and  the  turtle !     But  we  believe  each  will  have  a  large  constituency ;  aod  k 
may  be  that  the  majority  will  be  for  Lincoln  after  alL     The  Chester  Cap 
may  say  ditto  to  the  Lincoln  Handicap— but  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that. 
They  have  made  Rosicrucian  the  favourite,  as  tliev  would  five  years  hence,  if 
he  was  entered ;  and  we  believe  *  1000  to  80  against  Rosicrucian  (offered  j' 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  type  throughout  the  month.     Only  ^oSered,' 
though,  please  to  remember.     The  dear  B.  P.  are  really  getting  wise,  aod  no 
longer  respond  as  they  were  wont  to  the  enticing,  <  Dilly,  Duly,  come  asd 
<  be  killed.'     For  our  own  parts,  we  much  prefer  that  good  horse  Moitemer, 
with  all  his  weight,  not  entertaining  that  high  opinion  of  Sir  Joseph's  that 
most  people  do.    We  have  seen  great  horses  carry  great  weights  over  the 
Roodee ;  and  though  certainly  Far  Away,  with  6st.  1 2  lb.,  looks  as  if  she  would 
be  very  hard  to  beat,  we  shall  depend  on  *  Lombard '  Street,  taking  the  lesno 
that  Knight  of  the  Garter  gave  us  to  heart.      For  the  Two  Thousaod, 
Sterling  was  a  little  out  of  fevour  the  other  day,  bookmakers'betng  anxioai  to 
lay  as  if  there  was  something  amiss ;  and  General,  though  reported  to  be 
looking  well  under  Planner^s  care,  has  no  friends,  as,  owing  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  absence  from  England,  great  uncertainty  prevails  about  his  starting. 
If  he  comes  fit  and  well  to  the  post,  ware  the  French  grey  and  cerise !    But 
all  this  is  idle  fancy — sufficient  for  the  day,  &c. — ^and  so  let  us  return  to  the 
Grand  National,  fi>r  which  we  see  no  reason  as  yet  to  abandon  our  first  kve, 
The  Doctor — be  the  money  'right*  or  not.    We  cannot  reckon  up  how  many 
*  first  favourites'  there  have  been  for  this  race  since  the  weighct  vgfeaA 
(< favourites'  that  a  modest  tenner  has  made^,  but  they  have  come  like 
shadows,  though  we  fear  not  so  departed.     The  Doctor  and  The  Colonel, 
however,  keep  pretty  firm ;  and,  handicapped  to  an  ounce  with  each  other,  were 
we  sure  that  Baron  Oppenheim's  horse  was  what  he  was,  we  should  look  upon 
the  race  on  this  occasion  as  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  and  with  the  same 
results,  as  the  year  before  last.     But,  knowing  nothing  about  The  Colonel 
except  what  the  market  indicates  (generally  a  reliable  index,  we  admit,  though 
in  this  instance  we  feel  rather  diy  about  trusting  to  it),  and  looking  to  his 
performances  on  the  Continent,  the  rumours  of  diabetes,  and  the  uncertainty 
that  seems  to  prevail  as  to  whether  George  Stevens  will  ride  him,  we  prefer 
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The  Doctor,  while  of  the  outsiders  commend  us  to  Scaltheen  or  Wild 
Fox. 

The  cross-country  season  began  hardly  with  brilliancy  at  Binningham»  with 
only  five  runners  for  the  Grand  Annual,  and  the  win  of  Moose,  who  was 
receiving  a  Stone  from  Brick,  did  not  move  the  markeL  Of  course  Mr. 
Brayley  has  a  line  of  a  sort  through  it,  and  there  was  just  an  inquiry  after  his 
*  lot,*  but  nothing  more.  Little  Rogue  did  not  start,  and  with  the  excepuon 
of  the  favourite  (they  took  c  to  4  kindly  about  the  Cheltenham  horse)  there 
was  only  the  uncertain  L.  b.JD.  who  looked  at  all  likely  to  give  any  trouble. 
Mr.  Studd's  horse  overjumped  himself,  and  the  race  was  a  match  at  last 
between  Moose  and  Brick,  the  latter  running  gamely,  but  the  former,  wit.: 
always  the  foot  of  him,  winning  cleverly.  Mr.  Thomas's  ill-luck  pursued  him 
even  on  his  *  native  heath,*  and  his  horse  Plunger,  *  well-known  with  the  Nortli 

<  Warwickshire,'  after  blundering  at  his  fences,  was  nowhere  for  the  Hunters* 
Stakes  on  the  second  dav.  Mr.  Crawshaw  landed  with  Risk  on  Wednesday, 
and  pulled  back  some  of^the  money  dropped  on  her  through  the  unexpected 
win  of  Beautiful  Spring  on  the  Tuesday,  and  Lord  Poulett  got  a  turn  with 
Madrid,  chiefly  through  the  rest  of  the  field  refusing.  It  was  a  very  mild 
af&ir  altogether,  and  the  Grand  National  might  have  been  that  for  next  year 
for  all  the  mention  there  was  of  it.  Perhaps  noble  sportsmen  were  thinking 
of  the  Waterloo  Cup,  Bendimere  and  Bed  of  Stone,  Master  McGrath  and 
Pretender,  though  we  doubt  if  there  were  very  many  in  the  Stewards'  Stand 
at  Sutton  Park  who  knew  very  much  about  longtails,  or  would  care  to  judge 
an  *  undecided '  over  Altcar  or  anywhere  else.  We  never  heard  Lord  Poulett 
express  any  enthusiasm  about  *  turn,'  *  wrench,'  or  *  go-by,'  and  do  not  suspect 
that  Sir  George  Chetwynd  or  Mr.  Chadwick  are  what  are  termed  in  euphuistic 
phrase,  <  votaries  of  the  leash.'  But  still  a  great  number  of  people  talk  about 
the  Waterloo  as  nous  autres  do  about  the  Derby,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  their  fiver  or  tenner  on  some  outsider  at  40  to  i  every  year.  Coursing 
writers  are  much  in  request  as  the  time  draws  on,  and  that  bolci  outlaw  *  Robin 

<  Hood,'  and  his  brother  scribe  '  Judex,'  and  others,  are  pestered  with  questions 
as  to  what  shall  be  invested  on.  The  oracles  were  remarkably  reticent  this 
year,  and,  like  the  puzzled  Sibyl  of  old,  sought  refuge  in  generalities.  The 
nut  was  harder  than  usual  to  crack,  but  they  one  and  all  repudiated  the 
McGrath,  at  the  same  time  showing  judgment — at  least  most  of  them — in  their 
selection  of  Pretender.  As  it  was  against  all  theory  and  precedent  that  Lord 
Lurgan's  dog  should  win  again,  we  suppose  they  were  righL  That  a  dog 
twice  a  winner,  five  years  old,  and  for  a  time  sent  to  the  stud,  should  return 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  glories  and  bowl  over  younger  dogs,  upsetting  all 
that  other  theory  about  youth  being  served,  &c.,  is  sufiiciendy  remarkable.  The 
winner  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  more  than  one  course, 
while  Pretender,  on  the  contrary,  had  one  or  two  *  bucketers,'  in  which  his 
gameness  only  made  him  the  winner.  Then  the  hares  were  said  to  be  bad,  or 
the  dogs  made  them  bad, — a  moot  point,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe 
the  former.  Master  McGrath  is  undoubtedly  a  grand  dog,  and  the  unexpected 
form  now  shown  by  him  has  revived  the  old  story  of  his  having  been  *  got  at ' 
last  year,  when  Lady  Lyons  bowled  him  over  so  easily ;  an  assertion  which  is  met 
by  pointing  to  the  tremendous  favourite  he  was  at  the  start,  and  his  firmness  in 
the  market,  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  have  been  made  safe.  As  a  rule  this 
perhaps  holds  good,  but  we  have  known  horses  to  go  very  firm  in  the  market 
up  to  the  last  moment,  and  yet  they  were  as  safe  as  if  they  had  been  boiled ;  so 
perhaps  a  similar  exception  may  apply  to  greyhounds* 
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Again  we  assemble  at  Albert  Gate,  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  to  see  Count 
de  Lagrange's  two-year  olds  dispersed.  Again  do  the  hansoms  rattle  up,  as 
the  hour  of  two  draws  on ;  again  do  the  slinking  forms  and  eyil  &ces  ot  the 
hangers-on  of  the  Turf  crop  up  in  the  yard,  mingled  with  the  gentle  and  the 
simple  of  that  institution.     Nearly  everybody  was  there, — 

*  M'Puze  and  Trcgoozc, 
*  And  also  Sir  Camaby  Jenks  of  the  Blues,* 

though  we  missed  a  racing  &ce  here  and  there ;  Sir  Charles  Leg^  for 
instance^  who  was  being  bullied  by  the  sweet  voices  of  Norwich  electors  at 
that  moment,  and  cross-examined  as  to  his  having  kept  racehorses,  and  betted, 
and  done  other  enormities  which  the  pure-minded  Mr.  Tillett,  unseated  for 
bribery  at  the  last  election,  could  not  abide.  Who  would  be  a  M.P.  I  Sir 
Charles  was  uoi  asked  for  a  certificate  of  monl  conduct,  signed  by  the  rector 
of  his  parish,  nor  for  the  file  of  his  last  Christmas  bills,  duly  receipted,  but  it 
will  come  to  this,  no  doubt.  But  to  return  to  what  some  of  the  daily  papen, 
with  a  happy  generalism,  and  a  grand  disregard  of  ^ct,  called  *  the  nie  of 
<  Count  Lagrange's  racing  stud ;'  the  said  stud  consisting  of  forty-two  yoaog 
thoroughbreds,  warranted  untried,  who  had  safely  travelled  through  the  Prusnao 
lines,  and  arrived  unrequisitioned,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  at  Knights* 
bridge.  The  first  thought  of  every  one  who  saw  them  was  that  they  were  » 
rough  as  Shetland  ponies,  and  as  a  rule  were  small,  and  we  don't  think  this 
opinion  was  much  changed  by  further  acquaintance.  There  were  one  or  two 
I  ice-looking  ones  among  them,  Etoile  du  Soir,  for  instance,  a  fine  lengthy 
filly,  who,  being  by  Gladiateur  out  of  Etoile  du  Nord,  was  perhaps  worth  the 
820  guineas  given  for  her  to  go  to  Australia,  for  her  breeding  alone.  Patriei 
another  daughter  of  Gladiateur,  was  handsome,  and  as  a  rule  the  fillies  were 
i'^ttter  than  the  colts,  though  the  daughter  of  Fille  de  T  Air  and  Monarqoe  was 
a  terrible  example — coarse  top  and  bad  legs.  Mr.  Mofilat,  an  Australian 
gentleman,  bought  largely,  particularly  among  the  fillies,  as,  in  addition  to  Etoile 
du  Soir  and  Patrie,  he  purchased  Mobile,  own  aster  to  General,  who  ii  ocat 
and  racing-like,  though  not  possessing  her  brother's  size.  These  three,  if  they 
turn  out  well,  will  be  lucky  investments,  and  then  there  is  always  their  blood 
Mr.  Padwick,  who  took  up  his  old  berth  as  first  commissioner  extraordioaryf 
did  not  trouble  Mr.  Tattersall  as  much  as  usual,  though  he  bought  one  or  two 
for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  one  for  himself  that  we  rather  liked,  Berquto, 
by  Monarque — Fleurette,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  race.  He  did  not  give 
very  much  for  him  either,  and  that  was  a  recommendation.  In  truth,  the 
prices  rather  astonished  us,  as  did  the  hct  that  all  the  lot,  esi^cept  one  anifli 
and  not  put  up,  found  purchasers.  We  were  rather  surprised  at  Tom  Jenoiop 
giving  660  guineas  for  Artilleur,  a  son  of  Monarque  and  Stradella,  who,  except 
for  his  breeding,  did  not  look  worth  that ;  and  Volcan,  the  only  West  Austra- 
lian there,  with  his  coarse  head  and  frame,  certainly  went  for  his  full  value  at 
400  guineas  to  the  same  purchaser.  But  we  must  give  credit  to  Tom  for 
knowing  something  more  than  ourselves,  and  not  throwing  away  *  a  thou '  in  i 
reckless  fashion.  One  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  purchases,  Fiddle,  by 
Monarque— Constance,  was  a  promising  colt  with  a  good  finame ;  and  Cigarcttr, 
also  bought  for  his  Grace,  was  perhaps,  next  to  Etoile  du  Soir  and  Mobilci  3$ 
handsome  a  filly  as  anything  in  the  sale.  She  had  particularly  good  legs,  ai»i 
handled  well.  The  Count  may  be  congratulated,  we  think,  on  the  sale.  A 
total  of  8,98$  guineas,  or  an  average  of  nearly  214  guineai^  must  have  sur- 
passed his  expectations ;  at  least  we  should  think  so. 
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To  the  great  joy  of  the  hunting  world-— especially  that  part  of  it  who  don't 
keep  horses  to  look  at,  or  for  their^servants  to  ride — the  frost  took  its  departure 
pretty  universally  with  the  opening  of  the  month,  and  by  the  4th,  when  the 
Atherstone  came  to  Coombe,  the  ground  was  in  good  order,  though  heayy. 
There  was  but  a  small  field,  as  Coombe  is  notoriously  a  bad  place  for  scent, 
and  hounds  rarely  run  there,  except  there  has  been  a  deluge  of  rain.  The 
first  part  of  the  day  is  what  a  keen  old  sportsman  called  *  the  melancholy 

*  part  of  foxhunting ' — ^up  one  soft  ride,  down  another,  then  round  the  wood, 
and  over  the  road,  or  back  again — which  is  all  very  well  in  some  parts  of 
Hampshire,  where  that  is  the  regular  thing,  and  men  don't  expect  anything 
else.  After  drawing  Hill  Park  blank.  Captain  Thomson,  with  a  party  small 
and  select,  went  off  to  Wolvey,  found  there,  had  a  good  little  gallop,  and  were 
obliged  to  whip  off  at  5  *  30  at  Attleborough,  for  want  of  light.  The  master 
astonished  some  of  his  young  friends  by  the  way  he  popped  over  the  gates,  and 
they  found  he  was  not  so  very  easy  to  follow ;  but  there  was  lots  of  fun 
{ie.f  big  fences),  and  a  good  deal  of  mud  was  taken  back  into  Coventry 
by  one  of  the  Uhlans  who  hails  from  the  North.  And,  by-the-way, 
let  us  here  add  that  there  is  tribulation  at  Coventry,  among  the  good 
fellows  and  pretty  girls  of  Warwickshire,  for  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards  are 
under  orders  for  some  unheard-of  quarters  in  the  north,  where  there  are  no 
hounds,  and  only  one  pack  of  harriers  within  thirty  miles.  This  is  a  creat 
loss.  No  regiment  was  ever  more  deservedly  popular, — ^hospitable  fellows 
(how  often  has  the  drag,  well  tooled  by  Captain  Maraknd,  bera  a  harbour  of 
refuge  to  us,  and  how  often  have  we  looked,  and  not  in  vain,  for  *  the  green 

*  flag '  on  more  than  one  dusty  racecourse ! ),  men  who  held  their  own  across  a 
country,  or  on  the  floor  of  a  ball-room,  ana  whose  cheery  faces  will  long  be 
remembered,  and  much  missed  with  the  Pytchley  and  the  Atherstone.  No 
men  could  go  straighter  than  Messrs.  Kennedy,  Soames,  Pritchard,  and 
Trotter,  and  their  performances  will  be  often  talked  about,  and  the  regiment 
carry  many  regrets  away  with  them. 

The  Pytchley  had  a  grand  field  day  on  the  8th,  at  North  Kilworth — a 
regular  Pytchley  Wednesday,  the  field  reaching  from  the  toll-bar  to  the  Sticks, 
and  the  crush  at  the  gate  and  the  alarm  caused  by  kickers  being  fearflil.  A 
lady,  who  calmly  admitted  that  her  horse  kicked  awfully,  was  the  greatest 
oflender,  for  she  moved  about  in  the  crowd  as  coolly  as  if  sJie  had  been  in  an 
open  field,  and  how  she  did  not  kill  a  man  or  a  horse  was  a  mystery.  Her 
perfect  indiflerence  and  tranquillity  on  the  occasion  was  ^,  study.  It  u  more 
diflicult  to  say  who  was  not  there  than  who  was  present— certainly  half  the 

*  sogers'  in  England,  we  should  tliinL  A  good  fox  was  soon  found,  who 
twice  tried  to  get  away  towards  Walton,  but  was  first  headed  by  a  malignant 
farmer,  and  then  by  the  field.  A  third  attempt  was  succes^,  and  away 
they  went  at  a  rattling  pace,  past  Kilworth  House,  over  the  Avon,  up  to  the 
Hemplow,  the  pace  over  the  big  grass  fields  and  strong  fences  being  first-rate. 
At  the  Hemplow  they  changed,  diough  few  were  aware  of  it,  and  went  away 
over  the  large  pastures,  nearly  to  Stanford  Hall,  then  by  Clay  Coton,  and  so, 
somewhat  slower,  on  to  Yelvertoft,  where  there  was  some  good  steady  hunting, 
finally  killing  handsomely  in  the  road  on  Crick  Woki.  All  the  hard  men 
went  harder  than  ever,  and  Mr.  Trotter,  who  goes  through  strong  double  posts 
and  rails  as  if  they  were  paper  hoops,  finished  his  season  in  this  country  with 
^ve  falls,  which  would  have  cooked  the  goose  of  any  ^vc  ordinary  individuals, 
but  had  no  ill-efiect  on  the  gallant  dragoon.  More  power  to  him !  On  the 
lotb;  too;  Mr,  Craven  had  a  very  good  day  from  Long  Buckby,  winding  up 
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with  a  first-rate  gallop  from  Watford  Gorse  otcr  the  strong  Wiowick  country, 
with  which  those  who  stayed  to  see  it  were  delighted  ;    and  on  the  13th  there 
was  a  famous  run  from  Oundle  Wood,  with  which  the  matter  was  highly 
pleased,  not  getting  home  till   half-past  ten.     On  the  14th,  they  were  at 
Clifton  Windmill,  but  owing  to  a  very  sharp  frost-^seren  or  eight  drgreei 
— few  thought  of  hunting,  and  only  the  keen   regulars  appeared.     After 
waiting  an  hour,   to    see    if   the    day  improved,    which  it  did  not,  the 
thermometer  soil   giving  three  or  four   bdow  freezing-pcnnt,  Mr.  Craten 
determined  to  try  the  lower  ground   towards   Kelmarsh,   thinking  if  aoy 
place  would  do,  that  might.     Found   a  fox  at  the  Church  Spinny,  and 
ran  through    Scotland  Wood  to  Maidwell   Dales,  where  they  lost  him, 
the  riding  very  bad,  but  the  horses  just  breaking  through  the  frozen  cnut. 
Next  went  to  Dlue  Covert,  where  a  fox  broke  of  his  own  accord,  jumping  up 
dose  to  the  master  at  the  end  of  the  cover :  the  hounds  were  quickly  laid  on, 
and  immediately  took  up  the  scent  as  if  they  meant  running,  but  after  crosnog 
the  Harrington  and  Foxhall  Road,  the  fox  betook  himself  to  a  drain.    For- 
tunately, the  whip  had  one  of  the  new  squibs  with  him,  and  it  was  deteraiioed 
to  try  Its  effect,  but  the  first  did  not  succeed,  as  Reynard  had  got  into  a  aide 
pipe  ;    but  on  opening  the  drain  above  him  and  firing  another,  he  was  Mown 
out  with  a  rush,  and  being  allowed  a  fair  start  (the  hounds  were  kept  out  of 
sight),  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Blue  Covert,  ran  through  it,  and  out  on  the 
north  side,  away  towards  Artlingworth,  over  a  fine  open  country*    Leaving  that 
on  his  right,  he  ran  along  the  side  of  the  brook,  through  the  small  spinnies,  aod 
then  set  his  head  straight  over  the  grand  Waterloo  country,  as  if  for  the  cofcr 
of  that  name,  but  on  reaching  the  Oxendon  Road,  he  bore  up  at  the  back  of 
that  village,  and  led  them  a  ring  all  round  the  Famdon  side,  aod  back  overthe 
Harborough  and  Northampton  Railway  to  Waterloo  Gorse.     Here  he  took  a 
circle  round  it,  broke  again  on  the  railway,  and  ran  the  same  line,  lesTiog 
Oxendon  on  his  left,  and  making  his  way  straight  to  a  small  piece  of  gorae  in 
a  gully  not  far  from  Alford  Thorns,  where  he  was  viewed  in  the  midst  of  the 
houndja,  one  of  them  only  misnng  him  by  three  or  four  inches.     Again  be  got 
away  in  view  over  the  rough  ploughs,  which  cut  like  glass,  and  made  his  point 
for  Marston,  but  thinking  better  of  it,  and  remembering  his  friends  00  the 
Hothorpe  Hills,  he  swung  round  and  into  Mr.  Bennett's  plantadons,  where 
fresh  foxes  beins  on  foot,  the  shades  of  evening  coming  on,  and  the  homxli 
having  suffered  fearfully  over  the  last  ploughs,  the  latter  were  stopped,  after 
two  hours  and  a  half  of  real  hunting  over  the  cream  of  Northamptonshire,  the 
fences  big  enough  at  any  time,  but  made  worse  by  the  state  of  the  gronnd,  whidi 
was  hard  as  iron  at  night.     Amongst  those  who  were  not  to  be  denied  were 
Captain  Ashby,  Messrs.  Wooddrop,  Mills,  and  Wake,   young  Elwortfayt 
Roake,  the  huntsman,  and  Bowers,  the  first  whip ;  Mr.  Villiers  coming  np  oo 
getting  his  second  horse,  Messrs.  B.  and  £•  Bennett  nicking  in  and  sKiog 
most  of  it ;  nor  must  Messrs.  Topham,  father  and  son,  be  forgotten.     It  was  a 
glorious  run,  and  so  good  a  fox  deserved  another  day.  •  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  contradict  on  authority  the  statement  made  by  the  special  commie* 
sioner  of  *  The  Field  *  of  a  fox  having  been  dug  out  at  the  Hemplow  00  the 
1 5th,  *  who  had  not  run  two  fields,'  the  &ct  being  that  the  fox  was  dug  out  at 
Colt  Hill,  and  the  hounds  had  nin  him  upwards  of  an  hour.     The  gentlemao 
who  thus  accused  Mr.  Craven  of  such  an  unsportsmanlike  act  doubtless  dki  ao 
on  some  ^se  information  or  erroneous  impression ;  but  then,  we  need  scarcely 
remark,  statements  such  as    these    should  only  be  made  with  the  gieatrst 
caution,  and  on  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  facts.     We  read  the  accooot 
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With  sarprise  and  incredulity,  and  rejoice  to  be  able  to  gire  it  ao  unqualified 
a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Angerstein  has  been  having  some  clipping  sport  with  his  staghounds, 
and  aatonishing  dioee  malcontents  who  sneered  at  and  applied  strong  adjectives 
to  the  pack  and  the  stag.  Converts  always  rush  into  extremes,  and  some  go 
80  £ir  as  to  say  that  a  bad  run  with  deer  is  better  than  a  good  run  with  fox- 
hounds; for  you  can't  override  the  former,  but  you  may— -and  in  some 
countries  they  persistently  do — the  latter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  9th, 
Mr.  Angerstein  had  an  extraordinary  day  from  Beridge's  Farm,  at  Crick,  the 
deer  picking  out  the  best  and  strongest  line  in  the  country,  going  by  Lilbouin, 
Hilraorton,  Bilton  Grange,  and  Willoughby  to  Braunstone,  where  he  was 
taken,  after  a  fine  run  of  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes.  Mr.  Trotter 
again  went  in  his  usual  mcial  s^le,  and  Mr.  Shoolbred,  who  had  learned  to 
ride  to  staghounds  with  oquire  Heathcote,  showed  them  the  way  over  the  Lil- 
bourn  Brook,  Miss  Davy  and  George  Darby  going  as  hard  and  straight  as  they 
always  do.  On  the  1 3th,  another  deer  was  turned  out  at  Mr.  Daniel's  house, 
at  Misterton,  which  ran  at  a  great  pace  to  Stanfisrd  Hall  and  Shawell,  then 
turned  back  by  the  wood,  thence  to  Cave's  Inn,  and  over  a  nice  line  of  country 
for  about  an  hour,  and  if  they  had  only  gone  straight  there  would  not  have  been 
a  soul  anywhere  near  them.  The  large  fields  out  on  both  occasions  showed 
that  venison  is  looking  up. 

To  show  the  state  of^  things  arising  from  the  frost  in  one  country  alone, 
Gillard  told  us,  on  the  4th  of  last  month,  that  the  Belvoir  had  had  only  six 
days'  hunting  since  the  21st  of  December,  and  probably  ex  uno  duce  omnet. 
They  found  the  ground  in  very  good  riding  order  when  they  began  work  again, 
and  had  a  nice  litUe  gallop  on  the  day  above  mentioned — the  4th,  when  they 
met  at  the  kennels — with  their  second  fox,  from  Elton  to  Langar,  where  he 
went  to  ground.  On  the  6th,  Mr.  Tailby  was  at  Marston,  and  met  a  very  large 
field,  considering  it  was  the  first  dajr  after  the  frost,  but  a  good  many  <  swells,' 
among  them  little  Lord  Hope,  who  is  rising  eleven,  and  his  arrival  in  his  pony- 
carriage^  drawn  bv  two  dimmutive  animals,  from  which  he  was  lifted  on  to 
his  pony,  was  a  nglit  to  see.  The  hounds  soon  found,  and  ran  by  Alford 
Thorns  to  Famdon,  where  they  lost,  and  then  back  to  Marston  with  ditto 
repeated.  The  steep  hilli  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  not  adapted  for  heavy 
geDtlemen*  whose  horaes  had  as  much  trouble  to  drag  them  up  as  if  hitched  to 
a  Holbom  omnibus  in  the  days  when  there  was  a  Holbom  Hill.  They  found 
again  at  Botworth,  where  there  was  some  more  fun,  some  men  returning 
to  Leicester  in  evil  plight.  On  the  next  day  they  were  at  Knossington,  shoals 
of  becurled  and  beflowered  darlings  from  Melton  and  parts  adjacent,  and  even 
men  from  Rugby,  to  see  the  hounds  draw  Ranksborough,  that  celebrated  gorse 
which  has  lived  in  story  and  song  for  so  long  a  time.  Never  was  there  a  finer 
turn-out  of  men  and  horses,  in  spite  of  fog,  wet,  and  wind ;  such  a  sight  as  is 
not  to  be  seen  elsewhere^  from  horseflesh  to  bouquets ;  one  of  the  latter,  espe- 
cially,  would  have  done  for  a  London  coachman  on  a  birthday  Drawing-room. 
Needless  to  say,  the  hounds  soon  found,  and  the  field  went  as  they  always  did, 
and  always  will  do  in  Leicestershire,  all  anxious  for  that  important  thing,  a 
good  start,  and  riding  like  wild  men.  Said  the  great  Meyneil  once,  in  de- 
scribing a  ran,  *  The  fox  came  out  of  the  gorse  close  to  my  horse's  heels,  then 
*came  Cecil  Forester,  then  my  hmndt*  We  should  think  the  offending 
*  Cecil '  was  multiplied  by  a  score  in  these  days  ;  but  they  setde  down  pretty 
amicably  after  the  first  five  minutes,  charging  the  tremendous  fences  thirty 
abreast  like  cavalry,  only,  however,  to  spoil  their  own  sport,  the  fox  being  lost 
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by  Laogham  village.  Then  they  went  to  Ladywood,  and  on  to  Owstoo, 
where  diere  was  a  good  deal  of  halloaing,  then  more  galloping  and  lashing  over 
the  posts  and  rails  back  to  Knossington,  with  the  same  result  as  before.  The 
next  try  was  the  never-failing  Punch  Bowl,  all  being  now  wet  through,  but  a 
sharp  scurry  up  to  Dalby  House  warmed  them,  and  thus  ended  the  day.  It 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  record  the  genuine  hearty  hospitality  of  the 
landlord  of  the  Harborough  Arms  to  a  Transadantic  friend,  who  arrived  in 
Melton — ^  a  dem'd  moist,  unpleasant  body,'  but  who  was  regaled,  rigged  out 
in  a  warm  suit,  and  sent  back  to  Rugby  dry  and  rejoicing.  Will  other  land- 
lords in  the  Midlands  *  please  copy,'  as  they  say  in  the  advertisements,  and 
then  for  their  Good  Samaritanship  <  Baily '  shall  give  them  a  good  word  ?  On 
the  1 6th,  Mr.  Tailby  was  at  Ilston-on-the-Hill,  from  which  he  moved  on 
to  Shankton  Holt,  and  found  one  of  the  old,  straight,  wicked  sort,  who,  after  a 
ring  or  so  round  the  cover,  broke  at  the  north  end ;  and,  taking  a  bend 
towards  Ilston,  and  crossing  the  brook,  made  right  away  to  Naseby,  through 
the  shrubberies,  and  over  the  hill  to  Keythorpe  Spinnies.  Here,  however,  he 
did  not  dwell  a  moment ;  and  the  hounds,  quick  on  his  line,  away  they  went, 
leaving  the  Ram's  Head  a  good  bit  to  the  left,  to  AUerten  Wood,  and 
through  that  to  the  Wardley  Woods,  finally  running  to  ground  in  a  drain 
between  Wing  and  Lyndon,  the  distance  being  sixteen  or  seventeen  milet 
from  point  to  point.  Poor  Goodall  had  a  very  bad  fall  over  a  strong  double 
post  and  rails,  was  thrown  on  his  head,  and  received  concussion  of  the 
brain.  He  is  said  to  be  out  of  danger,  but  not  likely  to  come  out  again  this 
season.  Henry  Custance,  on  a  very  clever  one,  and  Mr.  Powell,  on  a  fresh  horse, 
also  jumped  the  place.  Since  this  Mr.  Tailby  has  hunted  the  pack  himself.  The 
rumour  that  Mr.  Tailby  was  going  to  resign  turned  out,  happily  for  the  Har- 
borough men,  to  be  untrue,  and  Tailby  Thursdays  are  sdll  to  be  an  institution 
of  Leicestershire.  Long  may  they  last,  for  were  he  to  resign,  we  fed  sure  his 
kingdom  would  be  divided  l)etween  the  Cottesmore  (or  are  we  to  call  it  the 
Barleythorpe  ?)  and  the  Quom,  and  then  Market  Harborough,  like  Lord  Ullin, 
would  be  *  left  lamenting.' 

The  Quorn  (new  master,  new  man)  have  had  some  good  sport  this  moodi. 
Mr.  Coupland  has  bought  forty-seven  couples  of  working  hounds,  and  twenty 
couples  of  young  ones,  from  the  Craven,  which  quite  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  John  Walker,  Sir  Watkin's  old  huntsman,  one  of  the  best  judges  in  England. 
Their  condition  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  Craven  huntsman,  David 
Edwards.  On  the  6th,  they  had  a  good  run  from  Cossingtoni  Gorse  over  die 
Fosse  Road  to  Ragdale,  and  the  fine  pastures  at  Hoby,  then  along  the  banks 
of  the  Wreak,  which  the  fox  crossed  by  Thnissington  Mill,  followed  by  the 
pack  and  Mr.  Pennell  Elmhirst,  who  then  had  it  all  to  himself  until  the  rest 
of  the  field  crossed  at  Thnissington  Bridge  and  came  up.  They  lost,  however, 
at  Gaddesby,  after  a  run  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  in  which  the  master  went 
well,  as  did  many  others ;  but  no  one  thought  of  following  Mr.  Elmhirst 
On  the  loth,  they  were  at  Baggrave  Hall,  and  found  at  Scraptoft,  running 
over  the  grand  grass  country  to  Keyham,  and  on  to  the  Coplow.  The  field 
rode  like  wild  men,  and  tumbled  about  in  all  directions,  nine  gallant  steeds 
being  counted  peacefully  grazing  at  one  time  ;  but  there  were  no  bones  broken, 
and  the  master  was  delighted  with  the  day's,  sport.  From  Buckinghamshire 
we  learn  that  Squire  Lowndes  has  given  a  practical  illustration  of  the  harm 
done  to  sport  by  the  mob  of  know-nothings  who  go  out  with  hounds. 
Each  week  since  the  frost  the  squire  has  had  a  quiet  bye  day  in  his  worst 
country,  and,  with  only  a  few  neighbours  for  his  field,  has  fairly  hunted 
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hia  foxes  to  death,  generally  a  brace  a  day,  without  missing  one.  On  the 
regular  days  of  meeting,  and  in  the  best  country,  too,  the  gentlemen  from 
London  who  come  out  for  a  ride  have  saved  the  foxes'  lives.     'Did  you  see 

*  how  my  horse  landed  over  that  big  drop  V  says  Jemmy  Jessamy  to  his 
friend,  who  knows' as  little  about  hunting  as  himself.  And  yet  tbis  is  an 
orderly  field,  compared  to  one  that  we  could  mention  in  a  neighbouring 
county.  The  extraordinary  sport  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  hounds  has 
continued,  for  they  rarely  have  been  out  without  a  run.  The  descendants 
of  Mr.  Hill's  Brusher  may  not  please  the  fastidious  eyes  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Pavement,  but  they  have  nose  and  tongue.  Of  Frank  Beers's  quiet, 
yet  decided  mode  of  handling  them,  we  have  often  spoken  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation ;  and  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  1 5th,  he  gave  another  taste  of  his  quality  by 
jumping  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as  Mr.  Jorrocks  would  have  called  it,  and  killing 
his  fox  alone,  the  whole  field  being  thrown  out.  The  Bicester  hounds  have 
been  out  of  luck  this  season  ;  but  on  Thursday,  Feb.  9th,  they  found  an 
afternoon  fox  in  that  good  friend  of  foxhunting  Mr.  Mason's  gorse,  which 
gave  them  a  splitter  for  40  minutes  over  the  doubles  of  the  Vale.  The  falls 
were  more  than  ordinarily  numerous,  for  tliere  was  no  time  to  pick  places.  A 
gallant  captain  got  down  and  lost  his  horse ;  but  a  young  man  offered  him  his 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  captain  finished  the  run  upon  it,  although  he  got  down 
again  soon  after.  Upon  the  man  bringing  him  his  own  hunter,  the  captain 
rewarded  him  with  a  sovereign,  and  then  discovered  that  he  had  been  riding 
the  second  horse  of  a  friend,  whose  first  horse  was  dead  beat,  and  had  given 
him  two  falls. 

Sir  Watkin  had  some  good  sport,  a  correspondent  tells  us,  on  the  i6th 
from  Halston,  where  the  cheery  echoes  of  hound  and  horn  were  enough  to 
awaken  the  ghost  of  Jack  Mytton.  It  was  a  very  fast  35  minutes,  straight 
and  without  a  check ;  the  hounds  running  beautifully  from  scent  to  view,  and 
rolling  him  over  in  the  open  with  very  few  up  at  the  finish.  The  *  Tanat-side ' 
Harriers  in  that  part  of  the  world  had  a  bumper  on  the  1 7th,  killing  a  brace 
of  hares  in  good  style,  and  winding  up  with  2i  jackal — an  illustrious  foreigner 
imported  for  the  occasion  of  the  hunt  dinner  that  day !  He  proved  more 
tender  than  was  expected,  succumbing  quickly  to  his  hungry  pursuers.  This 
old-established  pack  is  showing  very  good  sport  under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  master,  Mr.  Lees  {vice  Hon.  R.  Cotton  resigned),  who  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  promote  it,  and  is  likely  to  become  very  popular.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill 
is  also  doing  well  with  the  North  Shropshire,  and  winning  golden  opinions. 
He  hunts  the  pack  himself,  rides  well  to  his  hounds,  and  allows  them  to  hunt ; 
and  our  informant  adds,  '  I  think  he  is  about  one  of  the  best  gentlemen 

*  huntsmen  of  the  day.'     We  will  add  that  our  informant  is  high  authority. 

Lord  Portsmouth  is  in  the  saddle  again,  we  are  happy  to  say,  and  tells  us 
of  two  as  good  days,  on  the  i6th  and  1 8th,  *  as  a  master  of  hounds  could  wish 

*  for ' — the  former  day  with  one  of  those  stoiit  moor  foxes  for  which  his 
county  is  famous ;  this  one  found  in  a  patch  of  gorse  in  a  very  wild  moor, 
who  took  the  hounds  a  rattler  for  40  min. — the  latter  doing  all  the  work 
themselves,  and  when  they  came  to  another  and  very  thick  gorse  covert, 
finding  another  fox  in  it.  They  let  the  fresh  fox  go  away,  and  Lord  Ports- 
mouth says  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  pack  work  the  hunted  one — not  a  hound 
outside,  and  every  tongue  going,  for  nearly  30  min.  more,  and  then  *  who- 
'  whoop.'  After  that,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  they  found  in  a  cover  which 
had  been  well  rattled  only  a  few  days  before,  and  had  50  min.  very  fast 
over  the  open,  and  killed.     On  the  i8th  they  were  in  a  woodland  country. 
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finding  immediately,  and  the '  hounds  gave  htm  such  a  dusting  in  cover  that 
away  he  went  down  wind  for  his  life.  The  fox  was  a  real  Hector,  for  the 
hounds  ran  glued  to  him  for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  then  rolled  him 
over  in  the  open.  Then  they  found  again  directly»  and  after  a  very  fast  rua  of 
two  hours  were  obliged  to  give  upy  as  every  horse  was  beat  to  a  standstill. 

Near  home  we  hear  of  a  gooa  thing,  or  rather  two,  with  the  Old  Surrey 
on  the  1 6th,  when  they  had  a  rattling  47  min.  without  a  check  from  Wen- 
ham,  not  far  from  Godstone  Station,  killing  in  the  open;  and  then  they 
found  agam  on  Southlands  a  real  stout  fox,  who  led  them  a  dance  fix*  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  till  approaching  darkness  stopped  the  hounds  in  Long  Co|nnoe, 
the  master,  Mr.  Mortimer,  Colonel  Lennard,  Tom  Doubell,  and  Sam  Hills 
being  alone  up.  And,  talking  of  the  Old  Surrey,  we  are  reminded  of  a  moit 
excellent  likeness  of  old  Tom  Hills,  who  for  fifty  years  was  so  well  known 
with  that  pack,  that  has  been  engraved  by  Green,  from  a  picture  by  Sir 
Francis  Grant.  It  is  the  old  man  himself  and  Sir  Francis  has  been  most 
happy  in  catching  his  expression.  While  on  portraits,  let  us  also  tell  all 
friends  in  Sussex  of  a  capital  equestrian  one  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brook,  of  Bexhill, 
engraved  from  a  paintmg  by  Mr.  Stephen  Pearce ;  a  first-rate  likeness,  likely  to 
be  in  demand  in  that  county.  One  more  hunting  item«  and  we  have  done. 
Mr.  Deacon  b  not  going  to  give  up  the  merry  horn  of  the  H.H.,  we  are 
glad  to  say.  For  many  years  he  has  been  reported  as  going,  going— but  at 
the  last  moment  instead  of  being  knocked  down,  the  subscribers  put  down 
another  hundred,  and  *  as  you  was '  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

From  Ireland  we  hear  that  the  Curraghmore  Hounds  have  been  having 
capital  sport ;  since  the  1st  of  January  they  have  been  but  twice  stopped  by 
frost,  and  have  had  but  five  indififerent  days.  This  pack,  once  so  well  known 
as  *  Lord  Waterfbrd's  hounds,'  was,  on  the  lamentable  death  of  *  Lord  Hen^' 
(as  he  is  still  called),  in  1858,  presented  to  the  gendemen  of  the  county,  and 
hunted  by  subscription  with  Mr.  Henry  Briscoe  (now  M.F.H.  in  Kilkenny)— 
and  a  right  good  sportsman  and  houndsman — as  master  till  the  end  of  last  season, 
when,  his  health  failing  him,  the  present  Marquis  offered  to  take  them  back  to 
Curraghmore  and  hunt  the  country  at  his  own  expense,  an  ofier  which  was 
readily  accepted.  His  Lordship  hunts  three  days  a  week,  instead  of  two,  ai 
before,  besicles  rattling  his  own  demesne  and  woodlands  every  Monday.  His 
huntsman  is  John  Didce^-who  was  ten  years  first  whip,  and  latterly  kennel 
huntsman  with  Mr.  Briscoe — and  who  is  wbning  golden  opinions  fit>m  every 
one.  First  whip,  George  Haggar,  late  of  the  Cotswold,  Warwickshire,  Lord 
Southampton,  and  Sir  Watkyn's;  second  whip,  William  Guinn,  son  of  an  old 
retainer  and  a  very  *  promising  entry.'  But  the  list  of  the  establishment  woold 
be  incomplete  if  Lord  Henry's  favourite  steeplechase  jockey,  Johnny  Ryan— 
now  second  horseman — was  not  mentioned ;  he  is  a  prime  favourite  with  efery 
one,  and  quite  A  i  at  schooling  a  wild  young  'un  over  a  country,  though  this 
is  his  thirtieth  year  at  Curraghmore.  There  are  about  forty-two  couple  of 
hounds  in  kennel,  chiefly  of  the  Grove,  Yarborough,  and  Belvoir  blood.  They 
can  hunt  and  race  too,  and  show  the  late  master's  judgment  and  management. 
The  country  is  rough  and  hilly  in  parts,  but  carries  a  proverbially  good  scent, 
and  holds  lots  of  good  wild  foxes,  especially  in  the  gorse  coverts  on  the 
Kilkenny  Hills.  Amongst  the  regular  attendants  are  Lord  Besaborough, 
-Messrs.  Lalor,  G.  and  F.  Malcolmson,  Palliser,  Strangman,  Sadlier,  P-  and 
F.  Power,  Walsh,  Ryan,  Slacke,  Sergeant,  Mulcahy,  Farming,  and  Cummins, 
who  are  all  sportsmen  and  go  well,  but  none  better  than  the  roaster  and  bis  two 
brothers,  who  are  *  mad '  for  the  chase. 
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The  Irish  National  Hunt  difficulty  had  been  got  orer,  we  trusted.  The 
Committee  meeting  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  duly  took  place  on  the 
i&t  of  the  month,  in  Dublin;  there  were  mutual  explanations  and  Lord 
Drogheda  and  Lord  St.  Lawrence  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  the  latter 
stating  that  he  did  not  ignore  the  authority  of  the  Committee,  except  in 
making  rules  which  he  considered  compulsory.  We  all  thought  it  was  une 
affaire  Jlni;  but  Lord  St.  Lawrence,  we  hear,  is  not  quite  satisfied  yet,  and 
means  to  take  a  sort  of  tiforung  fiiehtjcite  of  the  whole  country';  but  we  hope 
sounder  judgment  will  result  trom  second  thoughts,  and  that  the  noble  lord, 
who  is  a  true  sportsman  at  heart,  will  hesitate  before  he  thus  *  troubles  Israel.' 
The  Punchestown  programme,  under  the  directions  of  the  Marquis  of  Drog- 
heda,  is  out,  and  most  heartUy  do  we  congratulate  him  thereon.  The  old 
programmes — now  things  of  the  past — were  certainly  in  their  manifold  conditions 
(we  always  fancied  we  were  studying  an  abstruse  Act  of  Parliament  when 
trying  to  master  them)  much  in  want  of  the  pruning-knife  which  Lord 
Drogheda  has  so  judiciously  used.  We  bore  with  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  intentions  that  were  behind  them;  but  they  met  sterner  critics  than 
ourselves,  and,  justly  doomed,  have,  under  the  new  regime,  disappeared. 
Punchestown  will  still  be  Punchestown,  and  the  *  curiosities '  of  racing,  which 
were  rapidly  injuring  the  meeting,  swept  away — qo  rival  near  that  throne  need 
be  feared. 

The  Hambledon  had  one  fine  scenting  day ;  the  meet  was  at  Greenwood 
House;  the  fox  was  found  at  Fair  Oak,  and  hounds  ran  hard  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  lost ;  they  found  again  in  the  Blackdown  Corerts,  and 
went  away  without  one  of  the  field  knowing  anything  about  it ;  the  huntsman 
two  fields  behind  the  hounds,  and  the  first  whip  half  a  mile.  Some  half 
a  dozen  got  on  their  tracks,  and  got  up  to  Fully  just  as  they  lost.  The  extra- 
ordinary part  of  it  is  that  out  of  a  large  field  no  one  should  have  heard  them 
find.  It  is  not  yet  setded  who  is  to  be  the  new  master  of  the  Hambledon  ; 
but  there  are  two  or  three  applicants.  Although  Colonel  NicoU  takes  such 
trouble,  and  goes  to  a  great  expense,  he  is  not  rewarded  with  many  foxes  in  his 
country  between  Hursley  and  Southampton.  The  New  Forest  have  had  a  most 
brilliant  season,  plenty  of  foxes,  and  most  excellent  runs.  How  Mr.  William 
Standish,  with  his  establishment,  could  have  wasted  seren  years  of  his  life  in 
the  Hursley  country  is  a  marvel. 

Death  has  been  rather  busy  with  some  good  men  in  the  past  month,  whom 
we  could  have  better  spared.  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  of  Blythe,  a  Nottinghamshire 
squire,  and  a  sportsman  of  the  first  water,  has  departed,  and  his  loss  is  much 
felt,  not  only  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  among  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends.  His  request  that  »he  should  be  carried  to  the  grave — 2 
distance  of  three  miles — by  twenty  men  selected  by  himself^  and  to  each  of 
whom  5/.  was  to  be  given,  is  worthy  of  record.  He  chose  them  from  the 
retainers  of  his  friends,  together  with  one  or  two  of  his  village  tradespeople  ; 
and  there  was  among  them  Lord  Galway's  huntsman,  the  two  whips,  his 
gamekeeper  and  pad-groom,  the  grooms  of  his  friends  Captain  Percy 
Williams,  Mr.  F.  Foljambe,  and  others  of  the  neighbouring  gentry — a  good 
trait,  we  think,  of  the  old  sportsman.  Another  hero  of  the  past,  too,  has  gone 
— good  old  Mr.  Richardson,  <  the  Findon  Squii-e,'  who  for  so  many  years 
kept  the  Findon  hounds  at  hu  own  expense,  with  Will  Summers  as  his  hunts- 
man. There  may  be  among  our  readers  some  who  remember  the  original 
language  used  by  the  squire  to  the  said  Will,  and  also  to  the  hard-riding 
gentry  from  Worthing  who  rode  over  his  hounds,  when  he  considered  both 
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Will  and  they  deserved  it.  Indeed,  those  who  had  once  heard  were  not 
likely  to  forget  iL  He  was  a  fine  specimen  though  of  a  real  old  English 
gendeman.  Tom  Clark,  for  many  years  the  well-known  huntsman  to  the  Old 
Berkshire  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds,  died  at  Rome,  where,  he  had 
gone  to  the  Campagna  hounds,  on  the  6th,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  53. 
He  was  in  declining  health  when  he  left  this  country  last  year,  and  though  the 
Italian  air  buoyed  him  up  for  a  litde,  he  succumbed  at  last.  As  he  leaves  a 
widow  and  large  family  destitute,  there  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  many  hunting 
men  who  knew  poor  Tom  well  who  would  gladly  aid  them ;  and  we  hear  a 
public  appeal  in  their  behalf  will  be  made. 

If  people  have  not  been  to  the  Court  Theatre,  it  is  time  they  went,  before 
the  rush  and  crush  of  the  season  begins.  A  gushing  writer  in  the  *  Daily 
*  News,'  the  other  day,  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  tortures  undergone  by  ladies 
and  gendemen  who  went  to  theatres  ;  how  they  all  suffered  from  indigestion, 
and  from  not  being  allowed  to  talk  (which,  in  our  simplicity,  we  did  not  know 
we  went  to  a  theatre  to  doj,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  ills,  that  we  began  to 
calculate  what  amount  of^  suffering  must  have  unknowingly  been  undergone 
by  us  in  our  time,  and  it  was  with  some  trepidation  that  we  therefore  essayed 
the  new  venture  in  Belgravia.  Ushered  to  our  place  by  a  beneficent  being 
in  a  blue  coat  and  *  shorts,'  who  handed  us  a  prettily  got-up  programme,  and 
evidendy  did  not  expect  (as  he  did  not  get)  the  inevitable  sixpence,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  charming  auditorium,  the  colouring  light  and  cheerful,  but  not 
oppressive,  with  room  to  sit  in  comfort,  and  with  our  digestion  unimpaired. 
Moreover,  we  listened  to  a  cleverly-written  play,  called  ^  Randall's  Thumb,' 
admirably  acted,  and  with  a  situation  in  the  second  act  as  effective  as  anything 
we  lately  remember.  A  company,  too,  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Vaudeville,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  author's 
meaning ;  and  that,  we  take  it,  is  no  slight,  though  it  is  perfectly  just,  praise. 
We  must  especially  particularize  Miss  Brennan  in  the  difficult  rolt  of  an 
elderly  belle ;  and  Mtss  ELate  Bishop  as  the  ingenue^  who  made  her  pretty 
speeches  and  did  her  love  in  an  unaffected  way — ^in  fact,  like  a  lady.  The 
theatre  was  crowded,  and  the  pit  and  the  gallery,  we  were  glad  to  see, 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  comedy  as  much  as  the  stalls.  We  wish  Miss  Litton 
every  success  in  her  undertaking. 
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to  I  afatDtotarbaBoa,  and  l«l  to  1  agat  any  otbrr. 
WoBBj  two  langtha}  a  bad  tbiid. 
THUB0D A.T.— Oily  JTawdlfy  PUttof  100/. ;  atraiffht 
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BwekUg  PtaU  of  80/.,  Ibr  8  yr  old* ;  atimight  4  fur 
Caradoc,  by  Caiaataeua,  8M  101b  -  LHodion 
Ch  f  by  Cathadral— Bnpreai,  tat  71b  -  J.  Osborne 
Petronilla^SetTlb     .  -  -  H.  Covey 

B  e  by  North  Linooln— Worthleae,  8«t  101b  Barton 
B  fby  Oxford— Hie*  Fiftnny,  tat  Tib  -  W.  White  _ 
t  to  4  agst  Caradoe,  8  to  1  «f  el  the  Bmpraee  filly, 
and  4  to  1  aget  Petrenilla.  Won  by  a  head ;  a  bad 
third. 

Jfandkwtflr  IVwdlMMfc'r  Oha  af  44ftf.|  8  mt. 
Mnatcr,  by  Tim  Whlfller,  S  yrs,7et  91b    Maidment    I 
Haetor,  4  yra,  tat  tlb  -  *      J.  Snowdcn    8 

Jamae,  3  yrs,  7et  81b     -  -  -       Hadeon    8 

3  to  1  on  Muater,  4  to  1  agat  Jamac,  and  10  to  1  aget 
Bector.    Won  by  twenty  lengthe. 

I  4  far. 
Hodeon   1 
•      Pnry    8 

Snowden  3 
-Oeboma    4 

Gradwall  ft 
B««,aBd4to 
of  a  langth  ; 


Bmk^I  8Uku  of  18ft/..  for  8  yr  al 
Xnlatto,  by  Lambton,  Set  101b  • 
Paeaano,  fat  Sib        «•  -  « 

QaaanBee,tet41b  .  .  . 

BiehopOierpe,  tet  Tib 
Sir  Bertram,  tat  lOlb      -  .  . 

7  to  4  aget  Malatta,  8  to  1  age*  Qaraa 
1  aget  Paaeano.  Won  by  three  qnartera 
thne  lengthe  betwaan  second  and  third. 


1 

Oamaron    8 

-  Fos    3 

-     Corey    4 

-     W.  Gray    ft 

Oradwcll    6 


DMriw  HmmMtmf  PUU  of  tO/.  i  T.Y.C.  (aboat  ft  ftar.) 
lamatl,  by  Oxford,  4  yre,  7et  ftlb 
ICyUneU,ftyra,tetl8lb    - 
Truth,  3  yra,  tat  ftlb        - 
Bloeher,  4  yra,  8at    - 
Nowarh,  3  yre,  tat  Alb    - 
JWlogg,4y»,7et    - 

9  to  1  aget  lemaal.  9  to  4  aget  My  TTncle,  100  to  18 
aach  aget  Troth  ana  Kewnrk,  and  10  to  1  eaeh  aget 
Kellogg  end  Blneher.  Woo  by  Uurae  lengthe;  two 
lengths  between  eecond  and  third. 

EmMU  ITmerf  PtmU  (Hp)  of  100/.,  for  8  yr  olds; 

T.Y.C.  (about  ft  far.)' 

Cyclone,  by  8t  Albana,  7st  181b  -       Hadeon    I 

Aurora,  Yet  9Ib  -  .  •  .      Gray    8 

OhfbyCathadral-Pcra,  tbtlSlb       -  Wood    3 

Ch  c  by  The  Marquia— ▼lehnn,  tet  81b        Oeberna    4 

8  to  1  on  Cyclone,  9  to  8  agat  tha  Peru  filly,  and  6 

o  1  agst  Aurora.  Won  by  three  lengths ;  a  bad  third. 


FRIDAY.— TniArd  Pmrh  atmknot\Wl\  t  far. 
Ch  f  by  Gaihedral--EmpreBe,  8  yre,  tet  1  lib  Busby    1 
Pcrfimncr,  3  yre,  tet  41b     -  -        J.  Hodeon    8 

Blaek  Dnehese,  8  yrs,  6et  111b  -  -     A.  Wood    3 

ft  to  8  on  the  Bmpreee  Ally.  Won  by  fiftacn  lengthe ; 
aix  lengthe  batween  eecond  and  third. 

OruUStmU  PlaU(Hf)9t  100/.;  T.Y.C.  (abaut  ft  far.) 

Patrician,  by  Nawmineter,  ft  yre,  7st  illb  -     Parry  1 

Honeety,  eged.tst  18th  -          -          •>     Cameron  8 

B  e  by  Rapid  Rhone— Hetty ,  3  yra,  7st  lib  W .  Piatt  3 

Prior,  4  vrs,  tet  81b  -          -          -        J.  Hndaon  4 

Ismael.  4  yra,  7st  81b      -          •          -       Kenyan  6 

Morphia,  I  yia,  tat  181b       -          -           W.  Ch«y  t 

IiadyofCreome,4yra,ftll8lb-          -         -Fox  7 


ft  to  t  AMt  Patitetoa,  10  to  3 
agat  tha  Batty  eolt,  7  to  I 


.,4tol 
It  to  8 


agat  tAa  natty  ooii,  7  lo  i  agm  mar,  la  lo  »  agw 
Udy  of  Crooma,  10  to  1  ant  Morphia,  and  18  to  1 
agatleaaacl.  Won  by  eiz  lengths  ;  tw«  lengthe  eaeh 
batween  seeond,  third,  and  fourth. 


5aMrd  Bsrei^  Cw  of  197/.;  about  1  ml.  S  for. 
Badinage,  by  Dundee,  tyre,  fot  41b     -     W.  Gmy   1 
FharMHtg(it,3yra,  tetflb   -  -  -Detrety    8 

RawthomdaIa,3yra,tet91b     -  -       _'»•*  ' 

Whittyard,4yra,7at8U»      -  -  -  Kenyon    4 

Btcb  OB  Hawthomdale,  100  to  30  audi  a«ei  Whin* 
yard  and  Badinage,  and  100  to  1ft  agut 
Won  by  half  a  length ;  a  bad  third. 


IFMaa  JTaiidfay  of 71/. ;  0  fur. 
Saigaea,  by  The  Can,  4  yia,  7et  91b  J . 
Aurora,  a  yre,  ftet7lb      -  .  - 

The  MaU.  3  yre,  «■«  181b      - 
Vintnar,  S  yre,  7st  lib     - 
ftto4on8ui 


1 

8 

W.  Gray    3 

W.  PiMt    4 

,  and  4  to  1  eaah  agst  Vioftacr  and 


ft  to  4  on  Burgeon,  and  4  to  1  eaah  apt  viol 
Anrara.  Won^  four  lengths ;  three  bngtha 
eecond  and  third: 


QusM't  PfateoflOftl.;  8ml. 

Tarreador,brPieca4or,3yra,tet        -     W.  Piatt  1 

Ha«rthomd«le,3yre,8et     -          -       J.Sgowdan  9 

Performer,  3  yre,  tat       -          -          -  J.  Hwdeoo  9 

MyUaele,ftyre,tetl3Ib    -          -           Oamaron  4 

Eakadale,3yra,tat        -          -          -       Kanyua  t 
9te  1  on  Ttorveador,  ft  to  1  agel  Perftemar,  •■»<  100 
to  IS  aget  Hawthorndalc.    Won  by  a  length ;  a  had 
third. 

JfW/l  Plato  (  Hp)  of  «0/.  ;  4  for. 

Tnith.byl.iCriwat,3yre,7et2lb    -          -        Pox  1 

DtetnrbaBea,Syre,7stlXlb       -          -       „ ''''•i*  | 

The  Mate,  3  yre,  7st  71b       -          -          -  Hudeon  3 

t  to  4  on  DietnrhMiea,  3  to  1  a«t  Truth,  and  4  to 
1  aget  Tha  Mate.    Won  by  a  naeh;  a  bad  third. 

SOUTHWELL  (NOTTINGHAM). 
THURSDAY,  J»nt  9.-  Sfaad  PUU  of  911.,  for  3  yr 

aide ;  1  ml.  4  for. 
Maaolo,byDefoadcr,8st91b  -  -COmy    1 

Eleton.tet91b      -  -  -  -     ^  1^»^   9 

Siege  Train,  OMlOlb-  -  -  Oer»**M    3 

HorragatiTe,tet9lb        -  ".        "  «.    Oluiji    4 

t  to  4  on  Manohi,  and  9  to  I  agst  Siege  TMa. 
Won  by  half  a  length  ;  a  bad  third. 

OsiUtonmV  Purer  of  19/. ;  9  ml. 
Manolo,byDefonder,3yra,tm91b       -  Gmy    I 

Buxton,  4  yre,  Oet  91b  -  -       .^CewwnB    9 

F  by  Ufobeait-Maid  of  Area,  4  yra,  tattlb  Bowdlay   9 
Darlington  Lad,  ft  yra,  tsttib        -  -  8aer^  4 

ttoionManolo,  and  4  tol   agat  any  ether.    Wan 
by  three  lengthe. 


Innkmmri  SUku  of  9ft/.;  9  mi. 

ty,  by  Tim  Wbiflier,  4  yre,  tet  lib        -      Gray  1 

^-^ltiMrtonLad,5yra,9ettIb   -  -        Searby  9 

F  by  Hraaa  Caaaal,  ft  yra,  9et  81b    -  -Marriott  9 

Eletoo.S  yrs,  Tot  101b     -  .  -    Oarnwmll  0 

4  to  1  on  Toby.    Won  by  twalru  I* 


Tob 

D 


UniUd  Hunt  SttHnt  JIaee  of  98/.;  1  ml.  4  for.,  orur 

hardlcB. 

M  im  Emily ,  by  Rataplan,  ft  yre,  1  let  Mr  Bwckton    1 

Won  in  two  heate,  beatiog  three  othnre. 

HAWICK 
FRIDAY,  Jutu  10.— 91.  Lmmtr^i  BmmSe^  of  49/.; 

1  ml.  4  fhr. 

Bay  Leaf,  by  Promisad  Land,  aged,  9et9lbClarkaaB  1 

Annabel,  9  yra,  8st7Ib    .  -  -         Auetin  9 

FiretBlaod,ftyra,tettlb   -  -  .Dickeon  9 

Scotohman'a  Pride,  ft  yre,  9st  71b         -       Westby  0 

ReturM(latoUtllaDnke),4yrs,9etllb        Piatt  9 

Alloa  Jaokle,  aged,  tet  101b       .  -      Bpeight  9 

ft  to  4  on  First  Blood,  t  to  4  agit  Annabel,  and  9  to 
1  agst  Bay  Leaf.  Wan  by  a  head;  tbrea  lengthe  bo* 
tween  eeeend  and  third. 

SATURDAY.- 7hidb«Mif'«  JTaadtePOf  «9/.-,  1  mi. 
FlreC  Blood,  by  Amata>dam,ft  yre,  8al  lib  Diekaen   1 
Vanae,  4  yre,  fot  101b      ...         ITopim   9 
Bay  Lca<  aged,  lOst  ftlb       -  -  Olarfceoo   8 

Annabel,  ftjrre,  tet 71b    ...        Austin    4 
Even  on  Yanea,  9  to  1  aget  Pbat  Blaod,  and  4  to  i 
each  agat  Bay  Leaf  aad  Annabel.   Won  bf  a  i 


.ijVmltlu,  icil  llil  U 


JDME,  lew.  es 


ASCOT   HEATH. 


B  •  W~^ank  Lkamlb— PnkcD,  9  j 


t  ■(■  RlTpanln,  lU  >irYl[K  Bib  » llH  Itown 
illr,  I»la0  «nt  OFtDlu,  and  ID  iDluri  BlB* 


s::::irD';;i.'^.'S'. 


■Boh  ant  lb«  RffivlbwLtiLlrBad  Qbmti  vfl^  U^T- 


PiThm«,rED  t  wl  ini  P*EJ  ■nd'R<-l«n<iaD.roa 


■tar  •'  anil,  »  to'  1  Bicb  •cu   hiil.1..  B*rJ« 
«ivh  HH  Bioyhubll*    tud    PftR^nkiJ.    Won  Vr  Iwp 


tiiH^is^di'iS. 


TB  DMDIT.-M  Jtaw 


"r-i  1 


i..=>-    ,i,-.r"'Eih 


JTo  Slildofini.,  hitrreldii  T.T.Ctsh 


n^lh.OlaOa.Mnb      . 


ST'-iV^"^ 


^'/"■'iilm  -'  '  -  '  •    ^JKt  * 


;.\ES*" 


iml  uM  hwBubT,!  ft!  1  ini  La  r»HtM,  •■4 
■0  b.  11  t|i«  111.  airiWh.  Jll^    Wiabjali^i 


^'iii.: 


lllbMk,  bl  WiM  Ovnii.1  m  *« 


MonuotT.tiTiiormuiy.lnnib     -       Vmili    ] 
CkuiBlni,  ki  Klb    ■  -  ■        Md4a<nl    ( 

BEVERtEV,  HULL,  AND  EABT  RID1NQ. 


cuHrbl  ■Ini(tki  ilujil  u>/>-Iitir'li«inulbi 

HB«tvrt4Tn,M      -          -  .          -    Divla    3 

»n»t,<rn.Ttt4»i      .  -          -     H.Omr    ' 

IMr  Dl,  M  Tib  -          -    '  -          -  J.'  Ba^HS    El 


TbiWib.llotuil  L>dr  Dl.au  1— ak 
b.    Won  bf  ilin*  ItDflba  ;'t*ra  lAnr^^b- 


I.HjiwSl«»"ifIf/-J»(«'.lT.T. 
■WttH*!'.  A  rT^114tlb        -       Mf  BllilDrlan    4 


"'.iSTb^ 


I  wumf^l-cUibNi,  Vjri.  * 


4  itt  1  a««t  FLnif,    Wdd  "bv  tn  h^lbii  hiL\r  a 


rtt  <^t?>'  ■ 


VIUI>«A(lu>(MaM;,«|rB> 


WINDSOR   BUMMER. 


Baf  Botabd.S  Jrt^aM^lb  -  -  P.  W«bb 

"■™'*''"*^"'"nlSlt.""      '*    °" 

B /br'l'nn^nur-BHiaTBdl.MlIb  -  Jiffrrr 

Prf  bf  OKftrd— DfPUiiaUDDi&llVlb         -  WlliDB 

I  Ic  1  »«*  Rapfw*.  100  I*  to  ml  tba  Itm^mmtii 
Worn  br  m  hn(>bi  -,  •)!«  l>^b>  talwn  hch 


Bf!TTrKn,a«>ik-       ■ 


,  ISIO. 


fftk  PuftptJH^  i  la  S  anl  Tb 


™ti,»«Ifb      -  -  -         ¥rir.» 


rifi.t™'^™';; 


H  u<T.>  rn,  U  tn  ' 

I  ter  •(  Alliui— Ifinl>,l  r 


If  IE 


N  EWC  A  BTLE-ON-TTHE. 


™!S:S».KS.«V' 

*" '  h1»X  J 

ir>ii'r.A>W-        ■ 

«£ihr>iaii> 

).n.»'^<l[b     - 

a^ii^f  r;^;;i.nr  '  - 

!  -  !"°'^Hi 

■'"  "I'.*.' "tr.-'."Vl  •rnM'T  B.ll,  •Qd  *  M 

^1  ci£».   Woo  tr  •^°n 

uck  1  fom  Imiflli 

""  ""»*.■.  J-lrt  irf  IW 

iwmoi,  hr  Pl«<«»,  >  r».  •" 

B>»i>»,ii^,>»iii<  -     - 

-     BbofOe 

Tu«UBi«»<it.    Won 

^.».k. 

ftUi  <h>  Blu  P~..  N^  Ci-i 

noM.biT.  I»u>l»>°.<c^. 

-      DorMi; 

-     0~7 

fflis%f;r-.- ;  ■ 

OMki 

f.'EiJiMHiS' 

-Vcw'S 

i?srj;^ 


Brt^ndb^r.  >  rn.bi  bik  -        -    y*'™^  J  _    '"*cl^i  J 

lutuIirn>bU.  t  u  >  uiIBrLiud  Cblef,  uA  (■;i'°''";  °"' 

>  U  1    Ull  ni«  B...     Woo  V  ih™.  .uintn  of  >  fl  Rlirt  J""™; 

ui  nmllk.  Vr.ii«>Ul,Wl»' 

Wm  Ymi  »f  iko  KUU  SMliiuM  Binm.1  SlOn  •!  ,o  ]  ,_,  sil'a 

flOI„(ii.l,.«ld«j  "•■'"jJC'j'Jl^  WonV  Ibi* 

'?<IT'C^'tL  BMk.  >  to  I  >^  Wr'l^Xo'  W. ^w   I 

udBlol>ittPUd>I>.  V«ikrkalr>tH(ikj  ■  "Ik       Bon    4 

luilk  k.I««  HHOl  ud  *Mi  «■  ■•Of&i  U  "iS^   S 


Bi—ri^-  'a.F  rn,)  of  imi-i  n™  c.»«.  to-iij 

Dut  Cl«l,  brOinii4I>1i,3ni, 

bt  71b  -  -  -  -       WkTTlDtUlb     I 

llrov(U,4T».TatlSJV         -  -      T'OhBlDBcr    ■ 

C£  1  tit  ibfiru-SiiLBMrf ,  >  r"> 

iSu'''"''^i'lM»  -    "  -    "  ^   ^^  I 

Wf  nulf ,?%•,  7(1  tUl     -  -  -  Kfnrm    • 

IpIaprM.  3  nii<ri  "I'  -  -  "oo*    » 

t  ta  1  ant  lU  RrmHVErr  Mil,  *  la  t  Wtr  HtamiIIb, 
tUlaHt>(«EiilnFTl_  .nl  Diik  cr»d.  Wud 
•uli  ifM  Kr  Uncli  ud  BulHnii>,*nd  IM  i*  (  ifii 
ATfff h,    W«n  It  balf «  hngth ;  IWD  Itoftlu  Wtv«« 

B^^'4Clii>r,Titdb   -  ■     *    -       Kinr""    > 

PHrflDlll^  (Ut  ...  H.CortJ    1 


S*'S^i!^^'xi  i 


k«d  I  bu  lactbl  b> 


Pluli,>>,naBl«t>gl<,lfr>,aHint       -  Win 


■   .    BwmZ 


•3S™i,„c:-:-:Si 


■«  cun^  bIS.*^  It 

lu»mr^it^  minimi. 

l,Sr»,Til>Ili     -   &mll    I 


Li'SS'vI'jlb' .    "  -    "'  -    "   -    "j  cfS  I 


PhKhk,  Sm^lTIb         ...     JoM    • 
■  --  '   in<  BlHlTtcllT.  tut  IM  OniM,  4  u  1 


JUNE,  1870. 


71 


(hrrkh  Kvrttry  Plait  (Mp)  of  80/.,  tntjroUai 
N«ir  T.T.C.  (ateat  6  far.') 
OtarTom,  br  PrimtMiDiitw,  TrrtlSlb      -  WIImni    1 
01iT«,  7st  -  -  -  «  -        Sowell    t 

Sea  AQciBom,7«ttib  -  -  -J.  Clark   S 

Yietreu,  8at  71b  -  -  -  -     W.  Laey    0 

My  QufwD.  8ac  81b     -  •  -  -    Butlw    0 

Bora,  7aC  61b        .  •  •  .         Wratt    0 

Laetiuar,  7at  21b        ....      Hont    0 

6  to  5  acat  Our  Tom, 7  to 4  afftt  OUvt,  100  to  l%»g»l 
Dora.  aa4  10  to  1  a^t  Mjr  Quaen.  Woo  hj  a  1mmI{ 
t^rea  langtfta  batw««n  tceond  and  third. 

QuMn'M  Pitt  of  1051. :  3  mi. 
Tentnor,  bv  Buccaoaer,  4  jn,  9st  7lb  .     Costanea    1 
Caaldron.  8  yr*,  8st  .  -  .  .     Parrr    f 

Waaiba,  4  jrrs,  Oat  71b     .  -  -J.  Clark    S 

1 1  to  8  oa  Veatnor,  aad  0  to  4  agat  Oaoldran.  Won 
Vj  Bix  Uoffiba. 

Soifepay  PImU  of  50/. }  S  f^. 
Maatar  Diek,  by  Master  Oaorfc,  S  rra, 

7Btlllb       -  .  -  .  .      Hnnt    1 

Jeraey,  S  Trt,  7at  ITlb     ...  Jewiit   S 

Outpoat,SrTC,7«t  nib         .  -  J.Clark    3 

Dclnaion,  2  TTS,  Sat  131b  -  >  -        RoweU    0 

Toanr  Pbilippe,  3  jrrs,  7Bt  111b       -  -    Butler    0 

Pnasjr  Cat.  3  yra,  7at  81b-  -  -         Jeffery    0 

VlYandi«r«,  3Tra,7«t8lb      ...    White    0 
Bouth  Hateb,  S  yra,  7s«  81b        -  -         Wratt    0 

Maaqocradr,  3  rrs,  7st  81b    .  -  .  KilUok    0 

Tlaaye,  S  yra,  8et  4lb      -  -  -  Parry    0 

S  to  1  agat  Jarae/,  6  to  S  ant  Daluiioo,  100  to  15 
afat  Ootpoat.  8  to  I  eaeh  agat  Yeunr  Philippe,  Tlaan, 
and  South  Hatch,  and  10  to  1  aipat  Maatar  Dick.  Won 
by  a  head ;  three  lengtha  between  aecond  and  third. 
Jeraey  waa  claimed. 

SUmmriU  Cup  (Hp),  ralue  80/. ;  1  mi. 
BoyalLad,by  8t  Albaaa,  3yra,»M8lb    .    Jeffafy    1 
Sir  Robert,  3  yra.  Oat  Mb  -  -         Wyatt    8 

Boekary,  3  yra,  Ait  61b         -  -  J.  Goater    8 

DeteetiTe,Syra,  Oat  131b  .  .  Parry    4 

Contempt,  b  yra,  Hat  31b      -  -  -  Deacon    5 

A  to  4  arat  Detective,  2  tol  arat  Rockery,  <  to  1  afat 
Boyal  Lad,  and  10  to  1  ant  Sir  Robert.  Won  by  a 
length  and  a-half;  a  bad  third. 

PrimMpf  WaU/$  auJu»(Bp)  of  100/.;  1  mi. 
TIt.bi^  by  Weatbcrbit,3  yr«,7at  Ulb  .  Jewitt    1 

Breach  of  Promiaa,  6  na,  7at  4lb  -  -   Jeffery    8 

Theodore,  3  yra.  Sat  10Tb  -  -     O.Jaryu    3 

BmanOd,  4  vra,8Bt    ....  Rowall    0 
Departure,  i  yn,  7at  I81b  -  -       Mordan    0 

Cawdor,  5  yra.  7at     -  -  -  -      Hunt    0 

Hammerton,  5  yra,  6at  tOlb        ••  -     F.Webb    0 

Barcelona,  4  rra,  Oat  8lb      -  -  -  Skelion    0 

The  Sheena,  3  yra,  6at7lb  -  -      J.Payne    0 

2  to  1  agat  Departure,  3  to  1  agat  Cawdor,  0  to  I  agat 
Breach  of  Promiae,  10  to  1  eaeh  agat  Emerald  and 
Tit-bit,  and  100  to  8  each  agat  Hammerton  and  Theo* 
dora.  Won  by  three- quartern  of  a  length  j  a  length 
between  second  and  third. 

Yimtmre  PUt§  (Hp)  of  50/. ;  5  far.  ctraijrht. 
Flaah.  by  Thunderbolt,  4  yra,  Oat  Sib         -    Butier    1 
WUfol,4yra,7at5lb      ...        Xillick    S 
Jnanita,  4  yra,  7at  21b  -  -  F.Webb    3 

Antias,  4yr8,  Oat-  ...         Marah    0 

Bouaueti4re,5  yra,7st  Illb-  -  Huxtable    0 

Chilnam,3yra.  6at  8tb  .  -  -      Sherman    0 

2  to  1  agat  Wiiro),  5  to  2  asrat  Flaah,  6  to  1  eaeh 
agat  Juamta  and  Clilham,  7  to  1  agat  Antiaa,  and  8  to 
1  agat  Bouquiu^re.    Won  by  a  sack ;  a  bad  third. 

King  Uml  Stakti  of  188/.,  for  S  yr  olda  {  fi  fur. 
Croiaade,  by  Uonarque,  Sat  131b     •  -     Parrr    1 

Sovth  Durham,  Sat  lOIb   .  -  -        Marah    9 

Alex.  Hawthorn,  Bat  71b       -  -       B.  Jackaon    S 

Chariater,  Sat  lOlb  ...    HaxUbla    0 

OuUdford,  Sat  101b    .  -  .  -  Killick    0 

Bonny  Mary,  Sat  61b       -  ••  J.  Edwarda    0 

Bieaner,  Sat  6tb  ....  Hunt  0 
Chceaaeake,  Sat  61b  ...  PenTold  0 
65  to  40  on  CroUade,  5  to  2  agat  South  D«rham,and 
10  to  1  agat  any  other.  Won  by  thrae-qiuutcn  of  a 
length  i  a  bad  third. 

NEWARK. 

THUR80AT,  /ww  n.-ttmhttfrf  PUf  of  SO/. ! 

aboot  1  mi. 

Ware,  by  Stockwell.  3  yra,  Sat  111b      -     Bamaby    1 

CoyroUttiSyrs.Satillb      ...  Xwaed    9 


Twi»,4  yM,10at41b       ...    Mr  Blaek    S 
Darliagtontad,  5yra,10at8lb       -  Mr  Rally    0 

BUtoB,lyr0,T8tlilb     ...    g.  Adnma    0 
Miaa8tap-flno,8yra,7allSlb  -  .  Matley    0 

5  to  4  agat  Ware,  6  to  4  agat  Coprolita,  aad  6  to  1 
agat  Elaton.  Won  by  aix  lengths;  a  bead  between 
aecond  and  third. 

Jbf^bnl  Aitnt  Siaku  of  38/. ;  about  2  ml. 
Oraee  Darling  (h  b),  by  Commodore,  6  yra. 
12iit41b-  -  -  -  -MrParalay    1 

Beating  acren  othera. 

ymamrk  BamHemp  of  91.;  about  1  mi.  6  ftir. 
LiaeriAk,  by  Dremour,  4  yra,8at91b        -  w.o. 

JfaleASOi  1  mi.  4  ftar. 

Mistake,  by  BaUplan,  affed,  ISst   .    Mr  Shepherd    i 

Oeean  Ware,  4  yra,  12at-  .      Mr  O.  Spalford    2 

Won  in  a  canter. 

Bunt  Cta  of  40/. ;  aboat  2  mi. 
Bap,  by  aapparae,f  yra,  12at  01b  .  MrC.  Beynton    1 
Beating  tan  others. 
Stuny  Plat*  of  20/.;  about  6  fur. 
War«,by8lnekwen,3  yra,  Satlllb      -      Bamaby    1 
Twig,4VTa,  ]0at41b-  -  -    Mr  T.  Spenoe    2 

B  f  by  Olenmaaaon—Oraaahopper,  4  yra. 

Oat  4Ib    -  -  -  _    *     '  Mr  Paraley    3 

Darlington  Lad,  6  yra,  lOat  Sib       >  Mr  Roily    0 

B  m  by  Freebooter,  dam  by  Comet  (b  b). 

Syra,  Oatlllb    -  .  .  .  Mr  Swann    0 

The  Demi  ofTork.S  yra,  Sat  -  -    Eakett    0 

Miaa  Step. fine,  3  yra.  Tat  181b    >  -         Matley    0 

Copre1lte,8Tra,8at  lllb       -  .  -    Tweed    Q 

5  to  4  on  Ware,  2  to  1  agat  Coprolita.  and  3  to  1  agat 
The  Dean  of  York.  Won  by  a  lenftli;  two  lengtha 
between  aecond  and  third. 

ALDER8HOT. 

MONDAT,  Jum*  77.— Pint  If^uHtry  Btmku  of  29/. ; 

about  6  tar. 

Miss  Teddington  (h  b),  aged,  list  Mr  O.  S.BuHon    1 

Tilbury  No-go,  6  yra.  Hat     ...  -     S 

Two  others  ran. 

Calrary  Stakes  of  48/. ;  about  1  mi. 
Darid,  by  Knight  of  the  ThisUe,  aged. 

Hat  41b-  ...  Capt  Turner    1 

Lady  £relyn,4  yrs,  lOatlllb  -        Mr  Toung    2 

Ponttta,4yr8,  llat71b    .  .  Capt  Mill ard    3 

Four  othera  ran.     Won  by  ten  lengtha. 

Op*H  BatuUeap ;  1  mi.  4  fbr. 
Elabatn,  by  Knowaley,  9  yrs, 

Hat  21b  -  ...        Capt  Harford    1 

Alaator,  4  yra,  lOat  101b        .       Capt  Tinfreeomba    t 
Arkadl.  5^rs,  lOat  12Ib  .  .     Capt  Johnatone    S 

Macduff,  5  yra,  lOat  121b       ->  Capt  Magennia    0 

5  to  4  on  Elabam,  3  to  1  agat  Arkadi.  4  to  1  agat 
Macduff,  and  6  to  1  agat  Alaater.  Won  by  two 
lengtha;  a  length  between  second  and  third. 

Grand  Militmry   Qold  Cup^  ralue  90/.;  about  1  mi. 

4  far. 
The  Foundling,  by  Dundee,  8  yrs, 

lOateib  -  -  .  -         Mr  Longman    1 

The  Poacher,  aged.  Hat  61b  -         CaptTait    9 

Alice  Gray,  aged.  Hat  61b  .  Mr  Browne    9 

2  to  1  on  The  Foundling.     Won  in  a  canter. 

Ordnanc*  StaksM  of  96/. ;  aboat  6  fbr. 

Dairy  Maid,  aged.  Hat  -  Mr  J .  A.  Campbell    1 

Beating  two  others. 

ascend  Infantry  Stakes  •f  231.  i  about  1  mi. 

Tilbury  No-go,  by  Auchinleck  (h  b),  6  yra, 

Hat  ....  MrThonpaen  1 
Lady  Arthur,  list  41b  ....     a 

Aldtnhat    Town  PhU  (SumptUhes')  of  77/. ;   about 

•  Air. 

Nelly  (h  b),  agad,  lOst  71b        -  Capt  Millard    1 

Beating  nine  othera. 

Cansalation  Staku  (  Bp)  IV. ;  6  ftir. 
Brontia,  by  Thunderbolt,  4  yra, 
U«t        ...  -    MrB.  W.  Dunn    1 

Beating  two  others. 

NEW  FOREST  HUNT  CLYNDHUR8T). 

TUESDAY,  Juna  ».—lnnkay*rs'  Piatt  (Bp)  of  40/. ; 

about  6  fur. 
Ring,  by  Bel  Damonio,  3  yrs,  6a«  71b       Gatehoasa    1 
ArquebiMier,Syra,7at41b    .  .  Cratcher    S 

Coalaai^  ft  yrs,  Oct       •  .      .         -      Dmcoo  | 


n 


JtTNE,  hl6. 


<  to  4  rfnt  ContMpC,  9  to  1  —eh  fM  Ring  and 
Arqv«bns&r,  and  ft  to  1  Bfftt  Lady  Wilbraham.  Won 
h'y  threo  lai)|{tht. 

H^tmUri  Stmin  of  991.;  aboal  S  mi. 
ForMt  Oreon  (h  b),  by  Yedeite,  ft  yr»,         _ 

lUtTlb  .  .  ~  -         OiptBrevn*    I 

8bo.bmy.4y».ll»t»lb  -  UrA.YKtm    S 

Pp|rWoanctoa.5yM,19Mflb  -  If r  Harweo  • 
M«roiinwMi(hb\«f«d»ilttnb  Mr  Andnvt  0 
Hardwiek  (h  b),  C  yn,  list  Wb       -  ^    Mr  Haxt    0 

6  to  4  on  8hoeb«ry,  3  to  1  a(f«t  Pe»  Wo«nfton,  I  to 
1  aaeb  ant  Atolanta  and  Hardwlek,  and  10  to  1  agat 
Pomt  Oreen.  Won  by  sis  langths;  ton  Itngtha  be> 
tween  Mcond  and  third. 

Imnikmrtt  SUJkst  of  4S/. ;  1  ml.  4  fur. 
RlBff.byBalDcmonio,  S  yr*,tet  -    A.Sadlor    1 

Ctt»der,6yr«,  lOrtelb  -         Mr  P.  Wtokham    S 

Br  r  by  Colstordalo— Prineou  Maud,  S  yrs, 

8st71b  -----  Cratobar  S 
Titalna,3yra,tet3lb  -  -  Robinwm    4 

5  to  4  on  Cawdor,  3  to  1  each  a«t  Binr  and  tbo. 
Prinecw  Mand  Jllly.    Won  by  a  noek ;  a  bad  third. 

JTmv  Porttt  JETtmt  PUt«  of  W. ;  about  S  mi. 

PoffUman,  by  Spiro  (h  b).  6  yra,  iSrt  Mr  A.  Yatoo    1 

B•atil^:  four  othara.    Wen  by  twenty  lengths. 

SoHrry  ITnMiiaM  Pfatoof  M/. ;  abont  1  ml. 
PffT  Woflngton,  by  Ben  Wobator,  ft  ynt, 

IIM        -  -  -  .  MrA.Yatoa    1 

Titttlu*,  S  yra,  llrt     -  -  -   .     Bobinjon    2 

Lad?  Wilbrabam«Syn,llst  -  MrB.  Walkor  S 
Tb«mUto,8rr«,  lOttTIb       -  -  .5»«E''»"    ^ 

Hardariek,  6  yn,  lOst     -  -  -     Mr  Hart    • 

S  to  1  ant  Po«  W«flB|Con,  ft  to  S  ag»t  Tbamiato, 
and  3  to  f  agti  Titalu*.    Won  by  a  Itnffth;  a  neck 
botwaen  eceond  and  third, 
Of«n  SmriU  Jtev  of  3^- ;    ^l^ont  9  mi.,  orcr  sir 

hurdles. 
BUekblrd,a«cH,nel71b  -         Mr  Churehill    1 

Chief,  ft  yn,10atl  lib      .      -  -    Mr  A.  Yatae    S 

TlMmieto.Syrfl,  lletSlb  -  -       Comber    0 

.ft  to  4  on  Thtmiato,  6  to  4  agtt  Chief,  and  8  to  1  apt 
Blackbird.   Won  by  a  length  and  a  half. 

ODIHAM. 

[ON  BARTLKY  UKATK.] 
TUESDAY,  .foiM  98.— Or«yw*//  Mitt  Plat0  (Bp)  of 

60/. ;  atraight  4  Aar. 
Jnli«t,byCaT«ndieh.Syn,6stl01b     -        i«vitt    1 
Llncoln,3yr«.7etlSlb  -  -  -?•**"    2 

Affn«a,3yn,6etIIb        .  -  -       Skalton    8 

SaSR,/yr;.8.t91b  -  -  -KUUek   0 

Luna,4yr.,7Bt61b         -  -  -      BIbberd   0 

Challenge,  aged,  6et  101b      -  -  -     nolfc    0 

Masqnerade,  3  yre,  6et  91b  -  -  Banniator   0 

Kanpai,  and,  iet       -  -  -         Oonetable    0 

Heirloom,2  yre.  Set  12lb  -  -    Shephard    0. 

13  to  8  on  Juliet,  11  to  9  aget  Unooln^OO  to  15  agat 
Agnee,  and  100  to  7  aget  any  other.    Won  by  thrva- 
qoartere  of  a  length;  a  length  and  a  half  between  the 
■ceond  and  third. 
Dofm»r»fUU  P*rh  Stmku  (Hp)  of  70/.,  for  9  yr  olde  j 

■traight  4  ftir. 
Our  Tom,  by  Prima  MinUter,7Bt  111b  -        Butlar    I 
Woodland  Mary,  7Bt7lb        -  -  Ljnham    9 

oiiTe,7et  -----    *er^  ! 

Hippbdr«mo,8»t91b-  -  -  ^*''j?^    * 

MoMOw,8at41b   -  -  -  -       Killlak    6 

ft  to  9  on  Our  Tom.  ft  to  1  aget  Woodland  Mary .  add 
8  tol  aget  Olirc.    won  by  two  leagthe;  a  bad  third. 

OUkmm  IfMdiMjfof  ISO/.;  1  mi.  4  Air. 
BoTer,by  Oslbrd,9yre,  6et81b  -     Lynham    1 

LaSorrentina,  6yrs,dait4lb  -  O.  Jarrle    9 

Robeapierre,  4  yn,  Set  71b  -  -        Jeffory    3 

Choral,  ft  yre,  7et  Illb  .  -  -  Rowall    0 

Valentine,  3  yia.  Oat        -  -  -         Jewitt    0 

Slaham,S  yre.  Oat  &lb  -  -  Skalton    0 

9  to  1  agat  Hoboipiarre,  9  to  9  ant  BIsham,  I  to  1 
•aeh  agat  ba  fiorrantioa  and  Ohordt,  nnd  7  to  1  agat 
Borer.    Wen  by  a  length  and  a  half;  a  bad  third. 

Jfoiter  PhU  (Hp)  of  ftOl. ;  6  Itar. 
The  Skipper,  by  Orcet,  0  yre.  Set  101b    -        KlUick    1 
flatelUto,9yre,Cet81b  -  -         Nawhouae    9 

Tl«trM.,6yr«,7etl01b   -  -  -  ^    Wyatt   S 

Kaapal,  aged,  Set  ftlb  -         -         «-        GoiutaUe   4 


-     Lynham    % 
-jB^cr  f 


April  Morn,  4  yrot  Yet  iSlh 

TraTaUer,ft  yn,7at7lb  .    . 

ft  to  9  each  agat  Traveller  and  The  Skipper,  ft  to  1 
agatSatcUito,  and  10  to  1  agai  Yliittaee.  Wen  by  two 
lengths;  Ibnr  lengths  between  aaeond  and  ilurd. 

Sutnd  PImta  of  30/.;  straight  4  Iter. 
Delusion,  by  Thunderbelt,  9  yrs,Oa«  41b        Jewitt    1 
AdaByron,9yrs,8st71b     -  •>         Wewhiiuai    9 

Carry,  3  yrs,  8st  Mb        -  -  -       Cannou    3 

B«maBce,3yrs,8at91b         -  -  -  Hardr   0 

Huts>«r,  9yn,0et4lb     -  -  -        MoweU    0 

Wistar7a.s'Tri,astftlb         -  -  -  EUHck    0 

ft  to  4  on  Delusion,  9  to  1  agat  Ada  Brron,  7  to  1 
agat  Romance,  and  100  to  19  agst  Wistaria.  Won  by 
a  length  ;  two  lengfha  between  seeond  and  third. 

BmrtOomiu  Wtlttr  ganditwp  of  4ft/. ;  about  1  mi. 
Fits^Iran,  by  Iran,  f  yrs, 

list  101b 


Oapt  O.  JohnaloDc    1 
-  Ooatv    9 
MrTVewent    3 
▼ielres8',6yrs,19st31b  -  -  -  Wyatt   4 

6  to  4  ant  Deanalleld,  9  to  4  agst  rictTesa,S  to  1 
agat  Fltsaran,  and  7  to  1  agst  Maggie.  Wen  by  a 
neck;  a  bad  third. 


Deanafield,  9  yrs,  lOst  Bib     - 
MTaggia,  4  yrs,  lOat  71b    - 
ietress,  6  yrs,  19st  31b 


BIBURY   CLUB. 

[OTUl  STOCKBaiSOB  OOOBSB.] 


of 


SSi 


WEDNESDAY,  Jmm  »^Bmmdkm 

9ft/.;  Bush  in  (about  ft  fbr.) 
Lady  Annie,  by  Trumpeter,  3  yrs,  8st  fib    Onnnen    1 
Alma  Meter.  9  yrs.Ostinb-  -  -   Jewitt   9 

Nudity,  3  yrs,  Tstftlb      .  -  -     Crvtohcr   3 

Talarera.S  yrs,  8stl91b        .  .  -  Oeater   0 

JobannisiMiw,  9  yrs,  7st  41b       -  -  MaMaseat   0 

Noisj,9jrrs,7st«lb  -  -  -        OatpbeuM   0 

60  to  40  agst  Nudity,  9  to  1  agnt  Johanniaberg,  IM 
to  18  agst  Lady  Annie,  and  10  to  1  agat  Alma  Mater. 
Wen  by  two  lengths ;  a  head  between  sccoad  and 
third.  ^^ 

Jti'ftury  atak»»(Bp)  ef  1 15/. ;  laM  ml.  4  flu. 
Nenehatol,  oy  Parmesan,  4  yrs, 

lOst  81b  -  -  -  -       Mr  CrAWshaw    1 

Viole^Syra,10stIftIb  -  -  Mr  W.  Berill    9 

GlenfUleeh,  4  yrs,  list  191b      -  -        Ooatcr    9 

Jwdgc,  4  yrs,  list  31b  -  -  Caaiaoa   4 

Comet,  ft  yrs,  list  lOlb    -  -    Ospt  Johassooe   ft 

ft  to  4  agat  Violet,  3  to  1  agst  Neuchatd,  109  to  It 
rat  Comet,  and  It  to  1  each  agat  Judge  mad  Ohm- 
ibUteh.    Won  by  a  length ;  a  bad  third. 

CftcmjMtfue  SUkf  of  380/.,  for  9  yr  olds;    Bath  in 

(about  ft  flv.) 
B  fhy  Prime  Minister— Lurley, 8at  71b      Fordham 
/eater.  Set  l6lb  ...        Maldaont 

Bidc-a-Wce,8stlOIb       ...        FTraeh 

fan  de  Cologne,  8at71b        -  -  HlbbeM 

1  or  br  f  by  Citadel— DulelbeUa,  Set  71h  Cruteher 
Wandering  BrecM,  Set  71b    -  -  F.Webb 

Sunny,  8at  101b    -  .  -  -         Wyatt 

Prudentia,  8st71b      .  -  -  Oaanea 

BfbyThoriBanby-Clotilde,8stnb   -  Orimahaw 
7  to  4  sgst  Jester,  4  to  1  egst  the  ClotUde  Ally,  8 
1  e^t  BideNi*Wee,  and  100  to  19  agat  tboLarlMr  Ally. 
Won  ^  aneek;  a  length  between  second  and  taird. 

Sevrrf  WtlUr(Bp)  of  SO/.;  ft  Air. 
Adelaide,  by  Y.  Melbourne,  4  yrs, 

lUt        -  -  -  -        Mr  W.  Berill    I 

Bobespisrre,  4  yrs.  19it  41b  -  -  Col  Knox    9 

'  9  to  4  on  Adelaide.    Won  by  twelve  lengths. 

PlaU  ottOi.i  Bush  in  (about  ft  Anr.) 
Desert,  by  Promised  Land,  S  yrs,  7st  91b    Cruteher    1 
Minytus,  9  yrs,  6st  -  -  -  Jones    9 

Harmony,  Syrs,  7at  91b       -  -  C.  Pue    S 

f  to  4  on  Harmony,  9  to  1  agat  Minytus,  and  7  to  1 
agst  Desert.  Won  by  a  length  and  a>half ;  sanse  be- 
tween second  and  thlnl. 

attSmgWtHtr  P/«t«of  ftd/.i  Old  Mile. 
Ring,  by  Bel  Demonio,  9  yrs,  list  fib  Mr  A.  Yates    1 
SmiOlhopes,  3  yra,  llat  91b        -      Capt  Johnstone    9 
Invieta,'TyTa,llat91b         -  -    Mr  W.  Berill    t 

9  to  4  on  Smallbonee,  ft  to  1  agat  Ring,  and  I  le  1 
agst  Inricto.    Won  by  a  length ;  a  bad  third. 
First  Year  of  the  7See//lA  SutMH^  JWeeafa/  StmkM 
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".lnjI.'l..'-IS'«<i!j"~d  (Lm" 

T  ■•  4  »  Tn|>k,  a^  1  ul  M  BiWkl    Cblif. 


krtkm 


1S70. 

I*    1  (Mb    mtU   IJ-ii    ud    Ibiiiln/^  Wtw  V    »< 

' "-ii  IbM  luiihi  Iwwnn  i«Dii4  ml  ibuj. 


<  U  C  null  lb<  L^r  ■'•  Tn«>«  nil.  7  to  1  iiu 


^liU>ki,krC»1>l«4>U,I.n,(Ml]ll>T.0.h<n»    I 
a>rdl.ikiM,>i<d,Iailllb  '         W.Whiu   t 

I  la  4  Bpl  Gardlu  Ehi.  1  la  1  a^liAillaJ  »« 
Br  *  by  Ckndki  rimttuHt-UAj  imTrt»>'i, 

W«  br  « laotlb ;  «Jr  IVBfltba  brtwatk  Mrtod  1^4 
n>i>4«l^|I^I'fta^b»li,I>n.yMIIb''Tt<iB    I 


ll'ia  I*  on  luMidT^I*!  ncilLalf  L»uij<r.  »< 


bf  nr*1«pk>|  ■  <«i  bHI  fct  •HiaTrlHi. ' 

g—  >n1  <lm'!Eln«>.  bjItAiii  iTli       

Iri^iHilb     ....  W.WWn    . 


t!^.c.  [ffSfTH/S.) "' " 


r,  it  Xbtl^Auiia  sr  EUuil, 


■•hmOh •r lUI. i  Ni-T.Y.C.tlhi.  I3aj4>.) 

liuif  ll<>U.bl  Kiii[Tam,]lr>,«i<inh     Hiu    I 


•  ln(lli  I  lbn>  Inflbi  bMrm  ■■»»■<  in*  AM. 

BMbk>llMb  -  ,  -  J.Hm    f 

Bribaifli.MlllIb     .  -  -  CMnBo    ( 

■  H  I  Mb  KIH  B*I]i<rfn  ul  EMIih,  >b4  1  U  I 

•(M  iiLsrn*.   ^*;L*f  •  <~«*'' I  *'""  iM(*^  W' 
Cori«»4.,hIiiit  »"■>.•"  lib  -       _I>.l.r    I 


« 


nlultJ^irnMuik-  i^t  I 

II  H  1<«    I.4dr  MHllua,  J  U  1  uit  S^ILis* 

*  ^'^^J*  '*'^iM.?.B?y*i'.i        J^T™ 

Sta^nT!«nk     -     '  -        -  "    p.Tfl**  I 
a*i4  Br>i  ■■  i"^        ...    ).>uiB  - 

■M  u  1  llM  Oo*  rij*.    W»  kr  •  Hck  1  •'  ^ 

MlJib       -         .        -       '-    ^  -  fniii 
«  <•  t  un  Pu>fttH*,>  ••  1  lit*  ■'•cWiUj,  u' 

*iiS'S??'*'""'"'"" "' 

««fl™      -     ■     -  -  -       Arhaatuv 

)»..4ipiMt>T Bl*!' jutol. tont    .       Hinll   . 

BHlaaH*aXJdtH.^ED  t  ant  1lll«MFa,ftnd  tir 
IMUHSnMtlA.    WaliV  kluT&Zrbi  on 

«£■■■>>  Bl^jfUM.,  fci  I  »t  rtJ.|  S.li.dhi. 


^rk,^|i^w-jlHi.,tain  -    *■"""■;  i 


fCEir'ViS!^^ 


Mi  (■•"iMcC  >iliin. 


!=si,-%sis_'» :  - :  ■f^  I 

iCd^spTfuAk    '  -  '  -  ~    r.w'i*  f 
.miiuiSii&'m'f  Uhm bJSH,  no u II ipt 

^'F^-Tm-  '.  ■'  -  ?S  •! 

■l^^i"T.  *7™.Tlt        -  -  -  Hml    * 

tr*  Pin—n    ft«4  Ik*   L4«t4v   •041.    Von  ^  ■ 
Ui«tk  I  >  Hik  bmna  Haul  uul  >Ur4. 


1*70.  JO 

l^nnir, tiii,  e>l HI  -  -  Imiknt    s 

i"  ■  -Is:  I 


I2S5 


■  l^^n^s-Tii 


^j.^S 


II  w  a  i(M  CnnjHtk,  4  to  I  iHll  If"  VaW|liwu< 
]«  wa  ^  Wk>44^"  4ga  kj  An  ^inttkL 


I>>in?tn-        '  ~    -  ~    -  '    -   Onimii 
THnih*r^T>tnk       -       -        -arif* 


4r«  Vrffii'mluU— Wl 


■"SS 


I«4  Bb^Iit,  kr  OuHM 


".'■IS  ! 


S~r 


■jwr 


BoiaHD,tr»,<iiiiii-  -      o-'H*  ■ 

Aiii.ia.d,ijK,i.i£fc-        -        -   a,J«ni>  0 

Wlkm^Sm.f.llUfc  -  -  I*.rllii«    0 

Eini  on  MlBU,  I  u  luH  Juk  ID  Uii  Bfi.  u< 

100  weic>tuir  ou*r.    Weh  >r  I^nc  Inflk*  (  tW 

T™i«iiS-,b,T*ll/i.jr«li;tiT.,       ^^__ 
'^M"M'«il^£Tl"'c4»il..  ^  t  to  1  IVM  Mir 


I^Mirmir,  I  jw.  l«u-  ■  Hi  J.  B.  Halftnd    1 


JULY,  IB10. 

1  'o  I  *nt  Bit  lUbn  NariH,  |u  l^iy«  Bl>«»i, 


Ef!^°Jf>y 


'^."''■Tl.., 


POHTEFDACT. 

Ii.*ilin.ft  siaiH  of  UN     IM  1  rr  dUii   T(» 
Crtlnf  (latt  PaJp^'),  bf  Bl  HuIb, 

chfbronuj>.i-B«pn_.f>iii'ib    i.Oita"°   i 


]J^,&*"- 


^^S'mI'^ 


"nSTi*"'**!''^'' 


KJ«n«*,  t  rnT.  Btf  «fb     -  -      Wmrrtmrtmm    * 

lo  1  1.1  Hhr>  j™.    *"  »r  •  »-'■  ■■ — 


n™«jr  <  m,  In  Mb  '   .  -  -'H.l>nr    t 

I  >«b  anl  flFwirmltl  Kar  a^  Oum'*'w«  br 
nait  I  a  Irafib  a^  a  lialr  (wnn  iaaa»l  u>4  lUH, 
abadraanli. 

Lair    Hllhlbsia,  bj    Swkwril,    1    jn, 
UKbtr,  4  r»,  H  ]fl»   -  -  ,    H.Catar    « 

:n«h>i  P«,  4'rTi,1iil  -  *  ~  ~-  Hitan  • 
■  u  1  an<  ^aeWr,  t  U  1  aaal  l^r  RIcMkn*, 
al  t  la  1  (,.1  Wan.     Wan^  a  liivil  I^ 

Vf  raMw  KaaMiv  f iu>  >r  iK(  T.r.c.  owm 

.JI(klba.a,W  Iflb    -  -    "     .    '      .     fW~    ( 

Mwm^tlb    -  -  _  .      -  • 

Ml  Itfctbit.ni,  by  Wart^fl,!  r~^ 


NOTTtNQHAM  JULV. 


neVk  UfV^t 


B.hiljtlfcl    awwWrf.tMlMt       -     Bmtin     ( 
B>  hj  tUhUM,  d»  b,  Ch.DUgJ.n-Oiiln-'" 
Tls  (  u>t  iMtit,  ud  ]  u  I  HM  ito  HgaHj  toll 

Wol  br  ibl««   Ua«bt  L  \Wt   ]«Ulli«   l>«b-Mn   J»Dd 
■111  dilnl.    Tbf  ^QirwaieluBcJ. 

JM-d  PbfarJIr)  nf  IHI.;  4  hi..  aliUirkl. 
P-ftn,lrTBa«uw,4|n,Ll         -  £>>ct     1 

C*l»-.]|'>,HMh  -  -  -WHm    I 

»ii..7!^,*i!*fiit'    "  -    '  -    "  -   fi^n  \ 

IIAAftnl  Ft«falAl,lb  1  i^C  Cal/pH,  «Dd  flu  I 
fe#ML*lfDiMi,    W*ii  by  IhFM  Inrw  M**  ■rn|*l> 


SSSSX'S 


IM,". 


noM' Far*  ■»)«  ■/»».,(«  1  rt  <ld>i  9  |1». 

BlD>.rE«iMr>is-It«ii;4iiT,ln3lb  HaUnnit    ■ 

8  Ifr  t  AfH  (b«  Haur^Fw  wAt,  t  la  t  bfn  Lady 

SaUaf  SMtu  oriOf.  i  Hnlltl  1  hi. 

Bf»,l«^jZ.w-8«»«ri.r5fl7.        j^^^   _ 
StanivJ^Wn.taiMb  -  -        Tupih^    ■ 

Bau.tmfu  -     -  ,-_j,^-»«''' ' 

■YMIa^Hl  JfarviTrbli|'flrJoriMI.,blIriaM>| 
LaOB^«;,brBit.Til'fnb     .  '  HaiH    I 

Ixoi.Iarilki  '  -  -        t-HU-"    t 

Li>n«,T>l  l«k    .  '  .  .        lollaad    I 

iTHiiri  iitDiirtrfnrii^iikii  iiud  ihM. 
Tli>.ilw,VllB'^U&v,3)n,Tu4fb  -    Oalbi    1 


MADIMG. 


U  I  IHb  HM  WudM 

T>K*baiiJ,bjM^id,/rn.ln)ilb    -'l.kS^    I 
B  r  br  SI>|iLnut-Fnlttir,  ]  ja. 


lali^^  Camdkib.  I  rn,  ri 


T.'  "oCwT  fjTU'ii""' 


liMWlH*,>^n^ 


j«Ly, 


WIDKBDAT^n— M  Bmtkw  flM  of  WLi 

ii«~..>.o»XlSXrk..    »  I,.  I 
».A»,irrt,**T!b    ...    *.wA*  1 

Br  .  hr  TMrNrtlflw-irUNl^,  9  fT^ 
*H>r,>7n,M«I>~     -   "    -    "     .  IhM   B 

Phn»iM.Jirn.«««ft  -  .  -T.Kh4    t 

1I»HT  M— ^  (>  *>,  tfi**  Mfc  biiUn    • 

t  H  1  •«■  lUriav,  I  k  1  wo  8allUi>H,  ui  10  u  I 

•ti'lUvtiM.  «•>  tf  wriinph)!  ia«a u- 

LWiC^RDUlrAlkittMlE     -     r»u»    ' 
DMHurikfdMx.MA  .    I.OiriiMU'    I 

{■M.Kl'uik    .'.'.'.    >.aw    B 
gc^JikwMuu.    PiumpllM. 
OnnDnnni.lHdb    -         -  -  '      Faip»   * 

Kn>iiQHHifihai*dii,li>lwu. 
«>•  I  ivt  lifUCiiwI,  u4  Atalif'i 
Win  hf  «  DH"j  tlna»  ^nitMi  of  ft  Ivoffi 

SSSi«  ■ "  -  -  -  >s 


OM^iy'iifc-  _  - "  - "  -  i^^iz  * 

b^TlWMi^  tTIB,fHl«k  -  V.WlR    I 

Mr  >'«I>^I  ■^■■'<*  '   Kii  hull    * 

•■M  B«U  PrtMH.  Hi  It  ■>  1  iM  Tm.    Via 


HMlfJ>J^4*l.ltl 


aht>Ahn,lni,iMBk        -         -  iiavh—  • 


CWtiFUrJ^JMi  B  to  i  ■fTt  C«» jor.    Waq^BHflkl 


HI- LuA.  T«  l°lb  -  -  -        OmHkHH   k 


nH.  1  lol  b|M  A1^  ■>4r,  I  to  1  knt  lbs  Nvbjk 


ioIiTK  I 


MlHJWrtMt  ^  Trnp 

D«fM4.4Tti|llilnb     -  -  HrHn^H    A 

*  u  1  an*  OkiAvnT,  *■•■•■«  MtwrrmtVtr,  *■# 
t  ml  ■(■■  BhUh,    ff n  br  frn  InfUi I  >  M 

WEST   DRAVTOM. 

ibi'm^^v,  I  H  1  •*«  (>i<n'  Pin,  i^  • 


[Wtki,  k;  Tin  lU^qda,]  I 

bboBFDT4,>  fn.lil'nh       ■ 


S asK— "• 

Jtnwy  PMa  firrJ  af Mf.)  ■»•«  **k>. 

CIttUi,  ^  WBlMtHlll,  3  rn,  IK  IWti  O.  JUTta    1 
CMh  M  BiUa!  t  ¥T>,  M  Tib       -  •      Pow«  1 


w 


JULY,  ld90. 


7  to  4  •«■!  AoliM,  S  to  1  ugtA  Yietraw  jn4  i  to  I 
•Mh  acst  Cbira  et  Belle  ani  Chnimm.  Won  Vj  a 
neck;  0  leoftk  between  •eeood  and  third. 

Nurmrg  Mmmdimppr  iM.i  alMMlifar. 
HeMrietta,  by  Hewmioalcr,  3  jra,  7at  IStb       WyaU    ) 
}feirloora,9xra,6«t71b  -  -  -        Powera    S 

AmncstT,  S  yra,  6at21b        -  -  O.  Jartia    9 

Ciad«i«lla,2fra,7atSib-  -  -      Lynban    0 

Vi*id,S]rntMi»1b  -  -  -  T.  Payna    0 

7  to  4  afrat  Henrletlo,  3  to  1  agaC  Heirloom,  S  to  1 
airat  ViTW,  and  10  to  1  apt  aby  other.  Won  by  a 
lonytb;  a  bad  third. 

FBID AT.— lfr<o  jy»ad»wy  of  »!.(  alioatd  flv. 
Oantampi,liTK*^1^Mii»A7iVf'MlU         Oaacon    1 
Bnaono8a,4yiB,Tatl01b  -  -     O.Jairte   S 

Crown  Piora,  S  y».  Sat  71b  -  -  -      Lnko    S 

Maatcrmao, «  yn,  7at  tflb  •>  -  WyaU   4 

7  Id  4  affat  Crown  PSceo,  3  to  1  ant  Braaeikooc»  and 
A  to  S  a(at  Contrmpt.  Won  by  a  IcBfth  ;  a  a«ek  bo- 
twaon  aaeond  and  third. 


SwtrptmkM  of  SM. ;  about  5  for. 
KiaaThaekerair,  by  Vangaoaea^  or  AtketaMM, 

4yTC,8atl01b         •  -  .     Sharrtavton   1 

Miaiaka  (late  DnakaM  «f  Kent),  3  yra* 

8*iBlb    -  •  -  -  H.JackooB    3 

Ch»e<>etBoUo.4yi«,aiilllk  -  -   Matah    3 

BiilyPaddcr,lyra,8M41b        r  -   O.  Jawia    0 

]lovtaw.Sy«a,8a4ilb  -  -  '  J^l^'i  ^ 

ViTandiire,3yrs,8at7lb  -  -       Penfold    0 

8ta4a«iClUritv.  4  to  1  antBiUy  Poddor,  6  lo  1 
aacb  aftat  Cbftrr  et  Balla  and  Htalalca,  and  11  to  t  a||«t 
KiaaThaoboray .  W6n  by  a  nock ;  tho  aama  botwaon 
aaeond  and  tliird. 

AU-Ag*d  Ctmimiat  PImU  of  401.  •,  abont  4  Air. 
XirbtOloBd.byGarcsdidk«4^yra,8*tlSlb     Marah    J 
Paaay  C«t«Syra,  Sat-  »     .     -      Sb«rrin||toa   2 

.Asata,Syra,«i(t  -  -  -,        -         Wratt    S 

Boyal  Prine«M,  4  yra,  Saft  81b         -  If r  Bambridfa    4 
Virid.Syra^datSlh         -  -  -         Paiiry    6 

Lady  Grant,  3  yry ,  Sst  61b    -  -  8b«rman    S 

Ophelia,  3  yra.  Set  61b     -  -  -    G.  Jarria    7 

7  to  4  amt  Uylrt  Oland,  ISO  to  I0«f|*t  Arate,  S  to  I 
eaeh  anl  Paaef  Cat,  vivid,  and  Ophelia.  Won  eaaily 
by  hair  ft  lenKtii  i  ft  nock  betwcan  aeeond  nnd'third. 

Bi«A«and  MiddUm*  ammmer  UemHteaf  of  t9<.}  nbottt 

1  mi.  3  ftir. 
La  Borrantlna,  by  TmmpeMV,  S  yra.  Sat        Powoa    1 
Lady  OrotMleofaa,  3  yra, Sat 41b    -  O.Jarria   8 

MiaaTfaaakemy,4yra,7at         -  -  YIimII    S 

6af«oUte,  4  yia.  Sat  Sib         .  -  -    Potl^    4 

Been  •ifA  Lady  Greensle«Tca,  ft  to  3  agat  La  Sotran- 
lina^  7  to  3  agot  MiM  Thadnniy,  and  0  to  8  airat  8ar. 
•alitt.  Won  by  •  l«n|th|  kalf  a  tangth  batwoen  ao- 
oond  and  third. 

JSTawMdv  Plateof  40l.{  ftbovtS  Air. 
Jefaoy,  byyedotlc,Syia,7it6lb  ->         WyaU   1 

ChUbaa,Syra,7MSlb         >  "  G.iarvia    3 

Vivanditea,Syra,6at81b  -  •>     AldridRa    8 

Antlaa,4yTa,9at4lb  «  .  .    Jfaiah   4 

Pilo«,ayra,8at4lb        -      ».  -  -         Vinall   ft 

TheSb««aa,3yra,S«t41b    -^         -  -    P^ley    0 

7  to  4  agat  niou,  7  to  3  ant  Jersey,  and  ft  to  J  each 
ftgttChtlhiim  ftnd  Antlaa.  Won  by  a  length;  half  a 
length  between  eceond  and  third. 

JKatd^  WttUr  Cmm,  raloa  flOga.}  about  1  mi. 
Lingerer.ky  Loiterer,  S  yra,        „    „   „      ^  .^ 

lOat  71b  -  -  -  Mr  W.  Bambridge    I 

JA8orrantina,Syrf,llat3lb  -     Mr  Riekarda   2 

T1lel9h«coa.Syre,  lOatflb        -  -       Penfold    3 

S  to  ft  on  Linnercr,  3  to  1  ag*t  The  Sheani,  and  7  to 
8  ftg«t  La  Sorraotina.    Woo  by  a  length. 

Scmry  Bandiemp  8wftpatnkfa  of  31/. ;  8  Atr. 
•  Abboteford,  by  Lgrd  of  the  lalee,  3  yra, 

7at  I81b  -     .     -  -  -  Bhetrington    J 

Vl*ld,Syri,7»t        -  -  -  O.Jarria   8 

fttoAonViTid.   Won  by  a  length. 

DCUQLAS  (18LE   OF   MAN). 

TRURBD AT,  Jufy  li.—MmUm  WrtUr  P/ole  of  SOf.  -, 

I  nl.  4  fur. 
Lady  Dajr,  by  Underhand,  4  yra, 

iWtfIb  -  -  J  '.  Mr./.OoodwIa  1 
Knlght«f  «ha  Elme,  4  yn,  lOat  61b  T.  Pago    3 

Faa(hb},aMd,  llaaftlb      ...    Co^a   3 

3 10 1  on^Knigbt  of  the  Elma,  nadS  to  1  agat  Lady 
•Dfty.    WoBbylnnrlaagtba. 


JJtoMAu  JTandww  of  8SS<.i  aboni  1  mi.  4  far.    . 
Wamba.byQrlando;4  7ra,tMnib     -         Q.Bly    • 

g ratty  John,  ft  yn,  Sal  I31b  -  -        J.Oabatna   3 

ymen,  4  yn,  fat  Iflb     -         -  -  W.  Bftyan   3 

Borcereas,  Syra,  Sat  lOib       -  -  A.  Wood    4 

7  to  4  on  PraliyJohD,  3  lo  1  agot  WMaba,  and  ft  to 
I  agat  Hymen.  Wan  by  fewcaty  lengtha ;  tan  Icngtka 
hatwoen  lecond  and  third.  * 

Jbh  ^  Jfan  ifandfciy  of  8?/. :  4  far. 
Banflower,  by  Kctdodmm,  ft  ywBv7ai  31  b    -    Hardy 
DarkbB,ftyra,7^t4lb       .  .  *        Hamd 

IVortbem  Stv,  ft  yra,  Sat  71b 
Kernel,  4  ym,7al  Sib  .    - 

Btran  on  Bortbam  Star,  ft  to  8 
to  1  agat  Darhia,  Won  bf  a  leni 
tween  aeeond  and  third. 


1 
3 
% 
0 

andS 

ba- 


Hortcnae,  by  Knight  of  Kara,  4  yia, 

ISatlUb-     .    *  -      '  -        MrP.Merloa    1 

Roaab«d,8yra,10itSlb       -  -  HMfttad    % 

My  Cob,  aged.  Hat         -     .    -  -         AwSy    8 

7lo4oaHortaaac,  ft  to  8  agal  My  Cob,  and  4  1*1 
•gat  Boeebnd.    Won  by  bar  Icngtba. 

TwmmiAM  Plmte  ftf  ftO/. ;  S  far. 
Y.  p«4clDBaa,agad«10M  J 


■heat)  a  bid  third.    Deciding  baaft:  Hoaaalf  ivalbad 
oror. 


t    1 
4   • 
9 
4 
Brca  on  Honeitv,  ft  lo  4  agat  Nona,  ft  lo  1  agal 
Bortbcra  Star,  and  111  to  I  agat  " 


Haaaalv,bgr        ^..- 
Noaa,Syra,Sat  6lb  - 
Maoarooa,  4  yra,  Sal  lOVb 
Bortbem  8ur,  ft  yia,  Sat  111b 


and  4 tot 


Hurdlt  Rtia  Bandkep  oFTOf.  \  3  ml.,  over  alz  bardlea. 

Darkia,  by  Penpernunt,  ft  yra,  Hal  Sib      •>    Searia  1 

WaMbarbenmd.  agad,  llaim   -     Mr  O.  SaaBard  8 

Hof«oBaa,4yni,llai71b       -  -  Mr  P.  Mattaa  0 

BoraaraaSfSym.  IJstftlb-  -  «-         Baady  0 

Fa«i<hb>,aMl,lSal71b     -  -  Palamm  f 

6  to  4  agk  Darhte,S  to  1  agaft  Roetaaaa, 
aget  Waatharbow.    Won  bj  a  bead.     Ha 
Boreercaa  fell. 

rKLHAt^AOH  PUU  of  SO/. «  3  mi. 
Fan,  by  Newtoa-W-WlUowa  (b  b),  accoL 
llstxlb  "  -  -      .     —     Mr  OathbarliBa  4 

Boating  two  othcn. 
Lieutnumt-Otremm^t  Cap  of  376/. ;  aboat  1  ml. 
Prcttf  John,  by  Handaomo  Jack,  ft  yn, 

Satlllb-  -  .  -         /j.Oaboraa   X 

Veatnor,  4  yra,  7al  131b        -  -  Glemente   8 

Honeaty.agadiSMMHb  ...     Baawdon   8 
Wamba,  4  yra,  7el  61b  -  •  .        Sir   f 

Wblmafeal^yra.SatUb  -  -       nciaad    • 

ft  to  4  on  Yenlnor,  ft  to  8  oach  agat  PraHj  John  aad 
Honaaty,  aad  ft  to  1  ant  Wamba.  Won  by  a  head  }  a 
length  between  a«eono  and  third. 

Ormi  Mm*  W0Utr  Pitt*  of  I87A  {  8  mi. 
May  Fly,  by  Uadorhaad  (h  bX  3  yia, 

SetlOlb  -  -  -       '•-'^-    Haya^d    1 

Sliagaby  (late  Dick),  4  yra, 

lOatlblb     -         -        '.  MrCunniagfcam    8 

IUp,Syra,  ISatSlb         -  •  -Mr  Bogaat   3 

Macaroon,  4  yn,10it01b     -  -  Dclamva   « 

DUrretloa(hb),3yrB,8al71b  -  -         Loaaaa    • 

Byf*  Front  (lata  Medorft),  3  yra,  8al     Mr  Perdral    0 
Sorcereaa,  S  yra,  ISat-  -  -  -Jordan    0 

Zemindar  (h  bJL  8  jrra,  Hal  71h  -         Bodgfcinaoa  dia. 

6  to  4  agat  Vay  Fly,  3  to  I  agat  Blingaby,  ft  to  1 
eaeh  agat  Rap  aad  Byaa  Froni,  aad  10  to  J  agat  any 
other.  Won  by  Iwa  laagtba  %  tho  aama  ' 
coad  aad  third. 


Mima  ifandieap  Ffale  of  SO/. ;  8  fbr 
WhimalcftI,  by  Fbrmtcr,  3  yra,  ISal  Sib  -1 
•"    -^ — -^  -  ■\yra,l*Mb      -  -    Olam 

-Flyuig  DncboM,  3  jia, 


1 

8 


Notthem  Star,  ft 

BebyVedette—    . . 

7it  Mb         -         -         -         -      ■   -    HaHy   S 

S  to  4  pn  the  Tadatto  eoll,  8  lo  1  agat  Northern  8Ur 
and  10  to  1  agal  WhimBtcal.  Wonf^  laa  leagtha;  ika 
aama  between  aaaond  and  HUtd. 


ITelitf 


Pfatr  of  40(.{S  far. 


Yaaiaor,  by  Baeaaaaaivd  yra,  Urt  ftib       flnarla  1 

Bnadowar,  ft  yra,  lOaUSIb  -  *  Mr  Baaaca  1 

Darkic,ftyTa,llalUb     .     -     .     .  .       .    Baaila  S 

«■{ a  bad 


Darkic,ftyra,llal 
3  lo  1  oa  VoMftr 
agat  Darkia.   Waa 


•4"i 


ttadf  lal 


il7c>h,i«iii,[l>tltb    .  -  -        JsHm 

llatnW.^i>>rb>iT,ai>lllo<.I>>I>Hkb.    ' 
to  ■  IHII^  •  k^  uiM.   T>i  Plain.  tt  t 


llifcitili.li  niiiiiiiii  111    Turn      ciiikuii  1 

■al^i  ua  Hairliir.'  was  *i  •  kM<  I  Ami  ikit/ 


""V.J  !"•'■. 


.•jr- 


Msflk  I  ibiM  InfiGrMaHn  aMsaa  aad  iklnl. 
Wukw.lI,^l>.k!l!^,lTn.'Jull"  akilUek     I 

OM,f^u,tmuia»       -       -       Wood  > 

B!^«ir»W,  lu'limOallMU.HllMl 


^S5^ 


.«;: 


■•iX'i 


SS.V 


SWl"'^ 


i>l,l?*litacK>,>|i4.<u'iJib    J 


■..n;«^"s;:..* 


^Bnx  «■  kl(t  Btl.  )>  1  •»  CdUaMirs  uf 
•t>I  ADDkM,  iitt  1  Ml  •plVut.     Wonhi  Uula 

ipswrcH. 


TllllDl.  jiH  juHh       .     *    .      '     .    KuUk!^    I 
9  u  1  uii  Uula  i.1hI>.  <  10  I  •lai  IiIh(I«7  Tain 

fmilBlaai  riaU  grUI.,  ftiTljnsld>i  itoaKlal, 

Ca1htF>liiBa— palTdaTLVat  l«tfc  -  ■  LrAEfa    1 

Viionir  (talator,  HI  IMk-^        -  -      Wailliw    g 

CJAdnvna,  lai  >tb     ...  LrthaB    • 

Ens  o^taHa,  4  !•  I  ■■•>  Hapr,  •  >•  1  ifU  (k. 

ii>r>iiiinr.«*<i>i<ti(itoOi<iWaiaU.  Wu 

■anwi  JTiBlm'  PlaW  •ruf  i  1  (U. 


E  f^TWj^wm,  Jaa'apadiriwa  BB- 

afal  Ro^Hatel.     Woa  bf  a  labv^^  I  Ulw  1«IV«3il  W- 

PIM-Illl.  i  na.  •«  lUb       -  -  Carl  MaAaia    i 


SiWM,)  jnJZ  lit       -                     ;__    »"   *  .    "  ".'^hW  i 

•xiuTijiain^iiiHk-  w<a  ^.iMnkiRi  itn   HI  iihi  III 

Br  r  kr  LDlWll^>T^g>,  «■  m     -     J.  i>>r*>   )  P^    -  _^^  I 

B<ikTAnkH«r>IU>1>f^^rH,MW1V       Vm    «  -     'J.**  '- 

s=a.s-A"- ■—■  -^=^''  ■ .  -^ ! 


K£! 


SSs'm"' 


Wtal^k,  *  III.  TB  Tib        '  -    W-  BtWMfc    I 

rii  lull  — <  AMtfkKJ  ».im  jrimi  ciar  tr  mli 

BMH,IiTOn«i4bk,<|iT^TBI«V         "-S.™'   J 


■STSUI'iSU: 


^Sk^-  -  - "  -  r^  I 


L-»i!=f» 

'P'JH* 

B-O^kMB-W- 

1!?^%-.    1 

~  mm ' 

&'v^^ 

<  to  ft  OD  KmtBM,  B  to  I  iffi^Bainli  M^B  (9l 
MllM|tiqi«ll,a«10to7^i^9U^.  Wod  I7 

!><■•, fcj  yiitimkiTiiir,  w  fcii>itoa.<<l|tt  OMfflan  I 
Tr7M!u,7itSlb  -  -       ^  -^nnt   S 

MiM61mrP,7M  •  •  «  -  J«*iT  > 
Tipv.TstlUb  .  «  -  Hibb«nl    0 

Oi«iidCoap,7Bt  }Sb      M  w         •    ChiMi—    0 

BlgfcFMHiin,7>iaib  ...  BaOw  0 
aMh,7toS1b  .  -  *  •  Hwm  $ 
Xli«lUbw7»l  ..         .         •         9.W«bb  • 

O  br  Vmlm-llMki.  M  inb  «         ->  ]l«irk«HM  f 
Bmboo  Tnrnil,<tolacM  Hkm  8kMp,ra4Mto 
l«MkMi*  Mom  and  Um  MmuL  o«k.   \7ao  bf  • 
iMmtU;  thN>  kwfOa  btlwtif  wiwiri ■■#  Urigd. 

JNtoft  «iaU*  «f  in^^  S  7  ol'*;  T.T.O.  (i  flnr. 

OerbailU,  br  BroCher  to  Stmflbrd,  tet  41b  Rant  1 
Brfbf  <MM— D«<kBMtoa,M71b  •  Im«h   9 


W^ 


I  Tib 
,lBt71b 


XMplM  <lato  HeiodiM),  8M  41b 

Jto  1  on  Oorboillo,  •  to  1  MOttbo  I 
ndlMtoAogsiuyotiMT.   Waabf 


-  Monrto  •• 
Wf«M  0 

M»7i 


CVwwwtff  BamOMf  PUU  of  MOX.  >  4lbv. 

Parambalvtor.SyM.tetSlb  •  >  Ball«r   S 

HDpUM,Sj««,fet41b    ....        &M«M  a 
L»&dof8co«lMid.9TM,7>lUlb    -  -  Wntt   0 

100  to  4t  ant  HopUao,  16  to  B  affto  ~ 
«to  1  an»  Bonaio  KftUo,  and  6  to  I 
••oOuil    Woo  by  a  kM«{  thrc*  U 
Mooad  and  third. 

C^/9faU«of40f.tt] 
Zaniafltoa,  bfOsfiird J  Tn,?!!!!! 
Wa,ay*a,6Mltlb   .         -. 


I  aftoUlrdo} 

iTTtflw  llrtTiM 

aadthlrd.  ' 

dtp  BUM4$9t4M.t  tml. 

Sib   -  Ham   I 

.    .     .  F.Wobb   S 

lOOtoSOoaKomiiBftoii.   Won  bf  <b«r  laaglka. 

JtoUtrJ^^ofMJL;  larf. 


llHaAM«bjSta»pdto,tjnr7M4lb.  > 
Kiiatalbfd»9n»,^»b      i^         •         -  Wyait   I 
6ips7,4ri«,t«»Ub        ...  HaidAOBt  t 
Royal  Anns, S]m,6«t 71b    -  -  C.Wood    0 

QooMaftbaVaUajrjSyn^M  -         -  Baal  * 

atuMtoattoo,  9  jm,  fct  Mlb  ...  JoAiy  • 
Jowal,  S  yn.  7st  Ub  ...  JovM  f 
6to4aaKnatafbrd.7  to  1  agto Vanlbrf ,  100 to  19 
lab  afto  Giffaj  aad  Qmma  oftSo  TaHor,  to  to  1  ant 
— . . ^ ^ — ^ilaa.   Wa»V 

4Av. 


Boyal  Anaa,  and  100  to  § 
•ixlMigtha. 

(MU^  Okdmlmt  JPJatoaf  Ml. .  , ..,. 

Boaqa4lMra,bTVolU|raai-,ByrB,»M9lb   Baatobia  1 

Bla«lMr,4  7r«,8«tl0lb        -  -  B.Goror  9 

Bdlaad«i.9  7TS,6MlMb  -  -  RowbovM  9 

~  yt«,8»tlOlb      .  •        CMckmaca  0 

r,9Vn,8atl9lb      -  -        JcAtfr  0 

rra,  dot  101b         -  -  ->   Jewttt  0 


9  to  1  acBt  ^aebarj  NO  to_90  agHBaa^tibro,  and. 


100  to  U  ■«•*  Bollan^cn.   Woabv 
•  lasffth  bator««aMMOBd  and  tUrd. 


half 


DOWN  ROYAL  CORPORATION  •UMMCR. 


WBDNBSDAy,  J«i^90.— FoKA  of 
Bttkm  of  10S#.,  Ibr  9  yr  olda;  T.' 


•f  10S#.,  Ibr  9  yr  olda;  t.Y.O.  (p  Av.iaO 


IMmm,  by  Plan  Paddiaf ,  M  lib 
~  ""  •— Vairy  l^ocn, ~ 

•f-littia  BliPf  81 
Won  by  two  kaffUist  ft  bad  tkfad 


Bfby'AtttlBoaa— Vainr(bocn,8il9lbIf.  Il«>^y    9 


OhoiyBlwiii 


I  Blip,  8M  71b  -         Xally    8 


7A». 

PiMtt    I 
-     Giay   9 

t 


Btffiml  amMttm  of  1MI.|  aboat  1 1 
Ibnaador,  by  Ploeader,  9  yrt,  Ort  Ulh  « 
BadiDa«,»y»«laiilb       • 
i«iar»6yiiHM  -  -  •         - 

W«« bf  alMfffbi  twokaftito  balvai 
third. 

8o0ond  Toar  of  tha  BiMtk  DmmmMti  BUnmU  iVtoAM  of 

liy.,fb»9y»olda}  taL4fcr. 
Va4IWM,byD«Bdaa,lMeib    -         -         Gray  1 
Ad«Un^8M4lb  ...  Baroby   9 

9fbfilonM9^ThelilthBlir,0to9lb         IWb  9 


JDUwrAi^tolM  of  9001..  Ibr  f ; 


flbuoM.  by  Dnaaauy, 
Th•KBiffli^9■(41b  . 


m 

.GUCIftr. 

9'^  I 


B  jf  by  ffliAtdnu»-Iap«airiei,  '         "  ^'^ 

ftt  m  -         -         •         -         m  OriBtohair  « 

A]inicaCy,M9lb       .         .  «        Brodtrfcdk  • 

Pa«U'«,  fctTlb  -  -  V.  Barpby  0 

IJMie  Vraaoi*.  OMTlb  -         -       W.  Millar  • 

LadyBllw»Mk»8M71h-  -         -  BaudwHto  ff 

OhobfXMIIodram-Bo«Qalok,OMlOlb  Osboraa  f 

Coll«glan«  BitOlb  -         -  -  Ktly  • 

Wo«  by  o  h«ad  i  eix  lai^thalMtwaan  tha 


Wild  Bom 


5toAM  fir*;  of 071.:  T.T.O.(ftfbr.  190  yds.) 
brlWd,9yfa,0b»lIb  -  A^woiih    1 

oM,8yra,0MNb     -         .>  Manky  • 

»,8yr«,0*t71b  ...  (fmr   B 

Bell^4  7n«7«taib    ....  HiBv   f 
Waa  ly  half  a  laagth ;  tvoloBfths  bK  a  imii  ■wond 

Qmmm'*  Pht0  of  1001.;  9 mi. 
Tenftador,byPletador,9yTC,8atSlb   >         »   w.  0. 
THT?EMIAY^CorpflMtfwi  Semrg  fToadhip  of  491.  l 

Uni»|byAallMW,97«i,<M  -  J(. Barpby, Jm^    I 

WlUlUMe,ayn,8otllb      .  -     X.  Barphv    9 

PBiria'an,9yTa.totl01b         -  BoDoaaoll   9 

Ut«lonaaeto,9yf^5at71b  -        AshwoMh   0 

Pnlohn,8yn,aBtUb    -         -  Brodartok   dia 

^Taa  W  two  Uafthai  PalahM 
baMtaf  WUd  BaMby  akiwth. 
PInO  Toar  of  tbo  Bmmtk  D$mmiklM 

1801. ,  fiw  9  yr  olda  i  T.T.O. 
Tbo  SBl|h«,  by  Xaigbt  oi  Bt  Patrick, 

9it  lib    -  -  -  -  -         PayM    I 

B  s  by  rmiUidiBia    fmp«ali|M,8ilUTi  Oiiia«baw   9 
DaiiaMM,BttTlb      ...  W.  Qf^   B 

Won  by  two  lanfthti  a  loafth  batvoM  a««aad  oaA 
third. 

WHttr  MmMe^  of  701. »  to  start  oypetlto  iho  Bland 

aad  CO  onoo  roaad. 
HaalbowttBe,byOltad«l,9yH,8rt      -    T.  Kolly    I 
ByroB,»yia,8at71b.         -         ->  OibatM   • 

Won  by  a  loagth. 

Xirfam  Mmdk^  ornL\  4  Ibr. 
Bfbyp«-nm.-I-p«trto..9y«,    ^^^^ 


8yr*,b«t41b     - 


Wild  ..v^  u  ,r.,  .i..  «. 

Dnooantt',  9  yri.  8rt  41b   •> 
Adollao,  9  yro,  wt     - 
Palebra,  9  yn.  Bit  lib   - 
HaaIbowline,8yT»,7Bt91b  - 
CollMlan ,  9  jib,  7it  91b  - 


-     B 


B.  BarabJr 
-    W.  Gray 


Qatek,9yTa, 


ray 
T.  K«Hy 
V.Biadortok 
W.  BiHor 
-     BaUaUy 


»    AsbWOTth 

thoMcoada 


I 

9 
9 
0 
0- 
t 
f 

t 
0 


BrebyEotti 

Ottnib 
Uctlo  Ptoacta,  9  yia,  Bot  71b 

Won  by  alaagth}  tho  mbo  ' 
third. 

Q»«H'<  Pfatoaf  1001. ;  9  Bit. 
Prinoo,byAnin«ry,4yra,9M7lb         -         .   w.O. 

tllsttr  JMIww  Bmmdktm  of  IISI.:  1  ad.  9  fbr. 

4ynrfet91b         -    BanaUy   I 

-         Caaavaa   9 

Badinaet,  iyra,7«tllb-  -  -    W.  Gray   8 

Kbrm0  7».i^Ulh        .-         -        Aahwerth    t 

Won  by  ihNt  Itagthti  altaglh  b^tWfaMMaitaA 

tUxA. 


Bella,  by  Batoplan,  «  yrt,  ( 
A*t«;8yiB,7ai01b- 


KINQ8BURY  JULY. 

THURSDAY,  JiU^  91.    Jmmdh  JNtttot  180/.,  Ibr  9 


ytoUfeahalfa 

byIaiabtoa,8Ml0lb^      Ctomaat   1 

-  -   Wyatt   9 

m  m         Batter   B 

-T.RMd   • 

Barak  0 

m  Joa.PMrdka»    0 

,__      _  -      BrBaabridsa   0 

5  to  4  OB  Boatk  PnrkaiB.  4  to  l.K*  J*^*!?*^*  •?« 
OtolaffrtTBlinaaa.  Woaby  olmfthithMalaaKtha 
-  aB4  third. 


71b^     •• 
i,'OrtlOlb 
BaidofPtt«h,0M71b 
PopabMawi,8B»10ih       - 
OraBde«,9rt91b 
LaParmwM.OtTlb    - 


ubyLaBbcoa,9yr»,6rt]9lb     G.JanIo   & 
AprUBonk,4yn,  Tat71b  -  '    "— "^ —    * 

HtmtoiUniii  >  fn,  Trt  ttb  «        ■ 


V.Wohh  I 


or 

BUdUi^rrn.AlTltk       -  . — __    - 

Dtat awi,v''>lwr«, i TtrULt  MrCrtkn   I 
at  B  tf  tIm  b>>k>,iu  br  aiooick  ti, 

CWwvi'fa'ioriM.i  •tall  1  fu^  «lml«lil. 
MuMlUM.krCipa  Fljiaagr.ljn, 

Bxpviiiaa,  4  rn,  641  eib       -  -  -     drtt*    « 


jb£t,1870.'' 


Brkrllu»«i-dua.d»f«,l)...-..— — ..— 
u^B^Ipi.iBiS"*--  "   -   '   -  Bo^|A»i> 

UiU3i^,4Trm,«Hnb  -  -  -Jliltlct 

111).  *  In  I  xmUiU  Obiil.T  to  1  BM  r«»imi  QUI 
UlsllHklSMitaHUan.CnA.  aU  Unv 
ul]0OI>>ll[«.(Mnfto.  Vtii  bf  •  mki  bllf 
IwU.  b«*«  H«J  H<l  MM.  .  T>»  >»«  •■ 

PUfcrMl.i  41H..>ti>l(bt. 
W«Mnr,WTkiiHMBkr,ajn.lailAt  V,  WaM 

AnSriUnKimMtlk        .ii>BMM<f< 

ssii:%rj;.  - .  ■  ^^fi^ 


Ksral  PrtniMt,!  m,  Ifc 


l*d»lia»'^'j~.«al"tl'»—       -    '     -   "    W, 


BarswiB,  4  Vn,  Tri  tib     -  -         -       J 

p>r,u<nul.rH  WlulinM.    Waal] 


ilSS.' 


la,c>>>■aBF^  aoJJ^I  ban 


nSwD'a  CliDtaa.  I  rn,Vii  «)>       -      ' 

BlSK,'.l«?*»"rW«(b     ~    '    -    ' 
>Ta  bf  TAum  '  Fla>«il|»TTa,<laHlt 

aooDwooD. 


aOODWOOD. 


=r.rA^ 


1610. 


Bum  (  frtiaaj  Buiu  ol 


t.'vX 


IM u  i  tu Oiui Im,  vuhut  •uriM 


I!".; 


RKjMJ'? ;  _-^;^  - 


TteOnbu.br  HaoKluuri'tTn.IuWouiull    1 
PiVltf.vI"'  .  -  '         JnUI   t 

M^>VCt!p?.VlIlk  ~     -    "     -     f"wlbb    » 

VuAmt^  PJbbaf  JM'.i  CrtTffD  0<nn»(l  ml.  t  fUr.) 

OH^aHd  bf^T  dT  I9M  ,  Air  3  Ti  Did* ;    (hU«ot> 
atllltmHli,  Y  D.IlM,  M  mil'         -  -     •■.•. 

rmWDlT.-Tblrd  Ywmir  al  ilu  SIftMnI)  Urn- 
fat  i  jt  al4»i  QdHD'i  Plac*  Cnor  (nbtut  Iki! 
f^Mrt  B^iW,  Mini  ■  ■    J.  14^    I 

H«.lU«I,1»ll«itnMI,Vr-,IM'      -  '*BM—  I 

U  PTmbuh.  3  r».  4U  7li  -          '  -    JnlH  > 

evDrt.  B  *n,  hi  l^b     -          -          -  Ctma  > 
f  b^H.'ib  Ti»i«-Q.B.D  ,  !  ,n. 


•iliHllu,  br  Aimii,  I  rn,  h>         -        ».»■ 
tlwCluaplDii.S  rn.nlTlb  -         HiMianil 

Vali.  I  IK,  In  31b  ■  W^n 


OUcltilrf  3ltkH{ll^)uI  48N.J  T  y^.(lhr.) 
nMksn.blViilll^K.  Ijn.klHk     I.  Awt 


Gbinu,  1  r^ iMiiab      ,    '  .    '  .  VHk» 

•MTlUksipr,  II    10  I  '•!•>  Prmnfcr,  IM  lo's  ui 


p,i=«'Si%1i^a 


IldBld^>-WI•,>lld^W  li^CbWantlf.    Wa 

.r>b«i;.i»iu.i>d.       ^^ 


uJili3i4l  IbiTbM 


I     r^r"}  -  - 

i»ug  •(•tTopui>D,lNuI<a>l«i«ii'.  Httci 

•Hb  >«rib,H«KnI(liluilD>iiCta^«u  1  aHk 

■ir» tiTuirniiiiiij, Via  ti.bmb.  m^  smtw. no  i 


Ktu.dM.in  ■ 


JOLY—AtJODST,  1870. 


■!>«>,  t  to  I  f,  Wl»dJ.n^  (J  1.  1  «.!, .,« 

ffalAiiat  Hd  M  H  1  Kcu  A"  11««1C«-    Wdi 


»Kf,7(-t'w-     .  *  -  "  -  B.'it 

■«4  Bn4l|>W,  and  ffO  Ta  I  a^il 


HEATH   I 
WIBRUDAV.  il 


HEATH   OF   UARVBOROUOH. 


"S  s 


J7*i^'.«->3ii>'  -"-".'-   r  £11!  1 

E*l..l«>lb-  -  -  .  p.D„,l',    0 

l7|rifC-»m«,liMlb  -  -  -        llkU    0 


nB-lnp.liiK.i>idBluii 


"^'."■SX 


-';£S;ii:/5.-i;i 
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Kennlpgion,STn,7stl0lb-  -  -      HsdI    1 

Lati«irat(on,9Tn,7atSlb       -  .        Rowalt    S 

Aliec,S7n,7atSlb  -  -  -  F.  Wabb    4 

7  to  4  on  Xonniafton,  7  to  4  oftt  Bordtr  Knif ht, 
•ttd  100  to  I  Bf  at  anjr  otbcr.    Won  by  a  haail :  a  bod 
tbird. 
Bnbigigan  SUAn  of  HO/.,  for  S  jrr  old* ;  B«Tuigd««a 

TbePMrtfbjr  irewnlnotar.Oainb       -     CoaUaca    1 
Bido-a-Wee,  Oat  lOlb  -  -  >C«naon    % 

C«m«nb«rt,  Oat  lOlb        -  .  .  M aidmant   S 

Auatralla,  kt  ...  Cbalonor   4 

0  to  4  on  Tbo  Paorl,  9  to  9  acat  CMmenbertf  10  to  1 
ajpt  BidcHi>Wco,oad  100  to  8  ofat  Aoatrolio.  Won 
Vf  a  head  ;  threo-quartora  of  a  leara  botwecn  aeeond 
Md  thM. 

Fmdtim  Ptmie  of  100/.  {  New  Orinardaon  Co.  (0  fbr.) 

nbikorpo,  hj  Toltlfcor,  6  jt9.  Oat  fib  >  T.  Froneh  1 

]lcdHlad.Sjrra,6atlSlb    -  .  F.Webb  I 

yictoria,9]m,0at4lb    -  -  .     J.  Faroe  S 

PnidoBCIa,  S  jia,  Oat  ISIb    -  -  Cmteliar  4 

Taa  ABala7,Sjrn.7at  lib        -  >•       Wrlfrbt  0 

100  to  0  on  nbCborpa.    Won  bjr  twenty  Icngtha. 

BRIGHTON  CLUB. 
THURSDAY,  Aiu.  4.-Sceond  Tear  of  tba  Btwtmtk 

BHgkUn  CImk  BUmntal  StmkM  of  MM.,  for  S  yr  oMa : 

Bffitolnilo. 
Annie  Wood,  by  Athantona, 

Oatlflb       -  -  -  -T.  Cbalonor   f    I 

Alarie,  Oat  101b   -  .  .  .     Pmrry    i    9 

4  to  1  on  Annie  Wood.  A  dead  beat.  Dacidlnff 
boat :  0  to  4  on  Annie  Wood.    Wen  by  a  hand. 

BHgkUm  CM  S«tiU»  ( Rf)  of  100/.;  Brlalol  mile. 
Hobart.  by  T.  Melbonme,  4  yra. 

Oatl^b       -  -  -  -    MrW.BevIll    1 

Cawdor,  Oyra.IOMlSib.  -  -  GHmsbaw    9 

J>lIet,Syn,IOBt      -  -        Vr  F.  O.  Bobaon    S 

0  to  4  on  Bobart,  S  to  1  agat  JiUiet,  and  0  to  1  agat 
Cawdor.    Won  by  twelve  Icngtha. 

awnptUkn  of  7M.i  T.Y.O.  (0  for.) 
Tibthorpe,  by  Voltlgeor,  0  yra,  lOat     -        Fkenoh    1 
Waif,8yr8,iat7Ib  -  -  -  -  Jeffrry    9 

Avnca,3rra,08t-  -  -  -         Wyatt    S 

100  to  19  on  Tibthorne,  and  10  to  1  agat  Waif.  Won 
by  throe  hundred  yarda. 

tfwiq»4««A<«of  eO/.t  Iml. 
Aitiet,  by  8t  Albana,  4  yra,  Oat  41b  - 


C/or«<  aimk»9  (Hp)  of  00/.  i  T.Y.O.  <0  fcr.) 
Kenebatel,  by  Parmeaan,  4  yra,  llat Tib  -  w.o. 

PUU  of  1901.,  ftar  9  yr  olde t  T.Y.C.  (0  ftir.) 
Mabila,  by  Parmeaan,  Oat  -  .  Maidnonl    1 

auBam,lat   -  -  -  -  Cbalonrr   9 

Undo  Cowl,  Oat  191b       ...         Jeffery    H 
Ch  f  by  Thnnderbolt— Loora,flBt  -  -  Konyon   4 

HoaghlOB,  Oat  91b  ...       Cannon    ft 

9  to  1  agat  Liarie  Cowl,  5  to  9  agat  Cameia,  9  to  1 
agat  Habile,  and  100  to  8  agat  HoOgbton.  Won  Iqr  a 
Boek  ^  two  lengthe  between  aeeond  and  tbird. 

jroodteaf  P/«teof  80/.  j  T.Y.C  (0  tn.^ 

Lady  Oreeneloerea,  by  Maatar  FeBtoB» 
9  yra,  lOat  191b  -  .  .  .    Fordhnm    1 

Hietorian, aged,  19st 81b      -  .  -Cannon    9 

Ch  IT  by  PorBcaan— BoTioira  daa,  4  jrra, 
ifatflb-  ...       ArCrawahnw    8 

8  to  4  on  Hittarlan,  103  to  80  agat  the  Pnnneaan 

gelding,  and  ft  to  1  agat  Lady  Oraaneleevea.    Won  by 

a  neek}  aame  between  aeeond  and  third. 

TIVERTON  AND  NORTH  DEVON. 

WBDlf B8DAT,  An§,  ^,—PlmU  (Hp)  of  40/. ;  aboot 

1  ml. 
Bdno,  by  Lord  of  the  lalaa,  9  yra. 

Oat  J9lb  -  .  .  .  F.  Lynham    1 

Lady  Baon,9yi«,0aC  -         P.  CoUiagaJan.   9 

UerXLNC,9yN,0at4Ib      -  -       C.Bopp   9 

Aldnman,4yra,7at  -  -  T.  laaaea    4 

ft  to  4  ant  Edna,  9  to  1  agat  Bar  X  L  IT  0,  and  9  to 
1  agat  Lady  Bxon.  Won  by  a  length  and  o-half :  a 
head  between  aceend  and  thfrd. 

Thidranm'«  PlmU  of  1ft/.;  about  1  mi. 

WilUtoBLaaa,agrd,  lOat      -     Mr  R.  TMwent    I    1 

Beating  els  othcra. 

SwmptimkM  of  90/. ;  aboot  9  ml. 

Her  X  L  If  O,  by  Hie  Bscelleney,  9  rra, 

iMSlb        ...  P.C^ 
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High  Cbvreh,  9  yra.  fct  Sib       -  -      C  Sopp  die 

Metaphor,  9  vra,  8at  9Ib       -  -      F.  Lyuham  die 

9  to  I  on  Hiffh  Choreb,  3  to  1  agat  Molapbor.  and  0 
to  1  agat  Her  X  L  N  C. 

Mutih  BmmHeap  of  93/.;  aboot  9  mi.,  erv  eight 

hnrdlea. 
Robert  Laundrie,  by  Bob  Webatcr,  4  yra, 

lOatSlb       -  -  .  .        8.  Hnntlcy    I 

Vna,4yn,]0at91b        -  -     MrB.  M.  Rudd    9 

DlBdem,ftyro,  llat91b        -  MrR.Troweoi  S 

0  to  4  on  Robert  Laoadria.    Won  by  alx  lengtha. 

THURSDAY.— J>Vaa  HmUHe^  of  99/. ;  about  1  mi. 

Lady  Eaoa,  by  Brocket,  9  yra,  Oat  P.  CoUina,  iun.    1 

Una,  4  yra.  Oat     .  -  .  _F.  Lynhnm    9 


Edna,  9  yra.  Oat  91b  - 


MrR.M.Rudd   9 


lBa,Jan.    1 


Blaebblrd,Bgod,OM       ...    Hitchlnga   t 
UorXLIf  GL9yr*,8at       .  -  -CBm   0 

0  to  4  agat  Lady  Kaon,  ft  to  9  agat  Una,  and  I  to  1 
agat  Edno.  Won  by  a  neek:  thraa-qnartera  of  a 
length  between  aeeond  and  third. 

MurdU  Jbwr  of  18/. ;  about  1  mi.  4  ftir.,  orer  fbur 

hurdlea. 
Diadem,  by  Knight  of  Kara,  ft  yra, 

10at71b-  -  -  -       MrR.Tf«waot   1 

Una,  4  yra,  lOit         -  -  MrH.M.  Rudd    9 

Robert  Laundrie,  4  yra.  lOat  7lb     -        8.  Huntley   3 

4  to  1  on  Diadem.    Won  by  a  head  ;  a  bad  third. 

.BaaCm  JSTondlMp  of  141.  |  about  0  fur. 

BlaAUrd,b7TbeDoeCor,aged,7et    -    T.Zaaoea    1 

Beating  two  othena. 

TYwrten  8tmk*$(Bp)  of  91/.;  aboot  1  mi.  4  fbr. 
Heedla  Oun,  by  Gunboat,  agad,  Oat  ftlb       -        w.o. 

U4iM'Plm*t^%  Sweepatahaaof  ]/.;  1  mi. 
Willitoa  Lata. agud,  llat alb  -  -  w.o. 

LEWES  AU0U8T. 
FRIDAY,  Anprnt  i.—Bmntrf  P/ato  (Mp)  of  M/.,  fbr 

8  yr  olda;  4  Aw. 
Olympla,  by  Maeuroni,  7at  91b  -  -         Wyatt    1 

Queen  Beaaie,7at  41b  *        .  .  .  RowcU    9 

Br  f  by  Vedette,  dam  by  Chontideer,  7at     Wilaon    S 
Tambourine,  Oot  41b  ...  Snowden    0 

Miaa  Douglaa,  7»t  101b   ...     J.Payne    f 
Loeturrrr7at7lb        .  .  .  .T.  Head    t 

Labyrinth,  7at  Tib  ...     F.  Wabb   t 

Hmpcria,7at7lb  ....  Killlek  t 
Or  o  by  Maater  Bogot— Jeaanlo,TatOlb  Sherrington  0 
ft  to  9  agat  Queen  Bowie,  9  to  1  agat  Labyrinth.  0  to 
9  agat  Olympla,  and  7  to  1  agat  the  Yodette  filly. 
Won  by  a  head ;  a  bod  third. 

IFWMr  Om  (Bp)  of  85/. ;  I  ml.  4  for. 

by  y.  Melbourne,  4  yra.  Hat  9Ib   Cbalooer    1 


Hobott, 

Piay,9yra,IOat  - 
Ylelet,9yra,10at 


.     CuaUnce   9 

-    MrW.  Berill    9 

Cannon   4 


Boderiek  D&n,  9  yra,  lOat  91b   - 
Bon-An,4yr8,  llatftlb        ...  jeffery    0 
Cawdor.  A  yr*,10at  111b-  -  -         Motria    0 

B  f  by  Panne8on-.Tertumna,  9  yra,  lOat       Ooater   0 
Cauldron,  9  yra,  Oat  1  lib-  -  -  Parry    0 

ft  to  9  agat  Violet,  9  to  1  agat  Bobart,  6  to  1  agat 
Roderiok  Dhu,  100  to  16  agat  Bcn-An,  7  (o  1  ngat 
Play,  and  10  to  1  eaeh  agat  Cauldron  and  the  Ver« 
•umna  fillr.  Won  by  a  length ;  three  lengtha  between 
aoeond  ana  third ;  a  head  between  third  and  toorth. 


PHaiy  Flaft#« of  110/.,  (br  9  yr  olda;  T.Y  0.  (about 

5  Ibr.) 
Auatralia,  by  Y  Melbouma,  Oat  101b     -    Cbaloncr    I 
Maid  of  Perth,  Oot  91b  ...  Morris    t 

ABtrma(hb).0ai71b      ...    Fardham    f 
ft  to  4  agat  Auattmlia,  7  to  4  agat  Maid  of  Perth,  and 
ft  to  9  agnt  Aatrarn.    Wonby  atxlangtka;  adeadboat 
fbr  aeeond  place. 


D»  IFarrwme  Bmmdimp  of  9701.;  T.Y.C.  (about  ft  fbr.) 

Sour  Oruoa,  by  Claret,  5  ym,  7at  lib        -  Wilaon  1 

Pcrielea.O  yra,8at91b     ...     Fordham  9 

8oucar,9yra,7at8lb-          ...  Kililcb  S 

Comet,  ft  yra.  Oat  19lb     ...       Cannon  0 

Reindocr,  agid,  7at  101b       -          -          Maidmrnt  0 

QuconofHearCa^yr8,7atOlb  -          -         Butler  0 

Hetty,  0  yra,  7Bt  71b  ....  Jeffery  t 

VIetreaa,  0  yra,  7at  lib     .          -          .           Hunt  0 

Bicetion,  ft  yra.  Oat  191b       -          -           OrudwoU  • 

BllM.  ft  yra,  Oat  191b         ...    O.  JarrU  0 

PureIlo,9yra,0atBlb           -          .           F.Webb  0 

Sophie,  9  ym.  Oat  ftib       ...        Rowell  0 
f  to  4  agat  PariOlaa,  8  to  1  agat  Sophio,]00  to  1ft  agat 
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First  Year  of  tha  Ti^lfth  Stavifvrd  BiwHtd Staku of 

SOOI.,for  S  rr  olda;  T.Y.O.  (4  fur.) 
lUbecoa,  br  Lor4  Crifdru,  «*t  IWb       -        French    I 
South  Diirbaa«9«t  lib         -  -  -Clement    S 

nonn,  8«t  Itib      ....  Pnrry   S 

Br  c  by  OlndUteur— L«d)rEralfti,9st7Ib  Mnidmcnt   4 
t  to  4  on  Rebecca,  7  to  4  Sf^vt  8o«th  Durham,  and  ft 
to  1  ar«t  Kona.    Won  bj  half  a  length;  abadthird. 

SiewardM'  Plmi*(Hf)  of  60/. ;  4  twt. 

-  Wilson    1 


ViMffc, by  Knowalr jr.  S  7ra|7at 71  b 

B  jr  by  The  Lawyer  (h  b)— Flyaway,  3  yr«, 

7tt41b     - 
Oxynn,  Srra,7st     -  -  -  ] 


U^ 


Kcn,  3  yra,  7st 
y  of  Croome,  4 


7"j 


Kenyon   % 

Barnard    S 

-F0K44 


B  f  by  Thonnanby— Onaaca  Shot,  1  yra, 
6at    -  -  -  -  -       T.  Osboma   A 

7  to  4  on  the  Flyaway  Ally,  and  7  to  S  a^^et  TUaffa. 

Won  by  two  lentrtha;  a  neck  between  eaeoad  and 

third;  abadfbarth. 

LadU^  Pmrs$  of  W. ;  S  f«r. 
Ptarmisan,  by  Blair  Athol,  3  yrt,  8at7Ib  J.  Hndson    1 
KhajMody,  9  yra,  Set  41b       -  -  -        Fok    9 

Br  fby  llataplan— Kate,  9jn,  Sst  Sib         8.  Jonea   3 
90  to  1  on  Ptarmigan.    Won  In  acaoter  by  a  length. 
Tha  Kate  Ally  waa  tailed  off. 
WRBS  BSDAY.-5AeAMMer«  «teA«f  (  BpJ  of  37/. } 

ViMgc,  by  Enowaley,  3  yra,  Oal  ISIh          -  Wilaoa  1 

Bellenden,  S  yr»,  7at  ....  I?«whouaa  S 
Br  c  by  Peppermint— Bquality,  3  yra, 

7et6lb         -          -^     -    '      -^        .Stafford  8 

Palchra,  3  rra.  Set  81b     ...       Kanyon  4 

ft  to  4  on  viiagc,  and  8  to  9  agit  Ballenden.  Won 
•aaily  by  a  lengtn ;  a  bad  third. 


B«r0mtk  Mmthtrf  Piale  of  106/. }  4  Air. 
Bt  George,  by  ffewmioater,  3  yra, 

7atl3Ib  .....  Maidment 
Ida,  a  yra,  7et  131b  ...  J.Hodeon 
Lord  John,  4  yra,  Sst  ...  W.  Piatt 
Camera,  2  yra.  Oat  71b  -  •>  -    Jewilt 

Windrush,  Syrs,  aatlUb  -  -  -Fox 


2  to  1  agst  Camera,  ft  to  2  agit  8t  George,  3  to  1  agat 
Xtord  John,  and  7  to  2  agat  Ion.  Won  by  a  short  head ; 
three  lengtha  between  aceond  and  third. 

Mal^omk*  3tmlu$  (Bf)  of  Ml. ;  about  1  mi.  9  Ht. 
Star  and  Garter,  by  Crater,  3  yra. 

Oat  101b  ....  W.Cfaalaner    1 

Yentnor,  4  yra,  Sst  191b         -  -  Clement   9 

9  to  4  on  Star  and  Garter.    Won  by  ten  lengths. 

CkitUmgton  Sfhta  of  200/.,  Ibr  2  yrolds ;  4  for. 
Bumble  Bee,  ly  Kettledrom,  «st  71h     ->  Maidment 
Bobecea,  8st  121b      .  .  .  «  French 

Lady  Bear:et,  Sat  101b  ...  HnzUble 
FcieaiUea,  Sat  131b  ....  Parry 
South  Durham,  Sat  lib    ...      Clement 

9  to  1  on  Rebecca,  0  to  1  aaeh  agat  Bumble  Bee  and 
VaieaiUes,  lOO  to  IB  ant  Lady  Scarlet,  and  lOP  to  ft 
agst  Sooth  Durham,  won  by  a  neck;  half  a  length 
betweeo  seooad  and  third;  a  bad  fourth. 

ITreHefXry  8UAu  of  90/.;  4  fhr. 
Thunderclap,  byThnndtfbolt,Syra,7sllllb  Kniyon 
Uttle  Prineeee,9yra,  OetSlb  -  -Wilson 

Lady  of  Croome,  4  yrs,  Sstfib  -  -  Xaidmeut 

Outpost,  3  yrs,  Sst     .  -  -  -Clement 

Peasant  Girl,  9  yrs.  Oat  ftib        -  -         Jewitt 

B  f  by  Thormanby— Chance  Shot,  9  yra. 

Ost  Mb    -  -  -  -  -T.  Osborne 

Bellenden,  9  yrs,  Sst  8Ib       -  -  Newhoase 

B  g  by  The  Lawyer— Flyaway,  3  yrs,  7st  111b  Toon 
Lsases,  6yrs,Sat91b-  ...     Parry 

ft  to  :r  Bcst  Uttls  Princess,  ft  to  1  each  agst  Peasant 
Girl  and  Leaecs,  190  to  1ft  nrft  tha  Flyaway  gelding, 
8  to  1  agst  Ootnost^  and  IM  to  A  agat  Thnnderclap. 
Won  by  a  length ;  the  same  between  second  and  thlnl ; 
a  head  betiraen  third  and  fourth. 

Second  Year  of  the  JSfeernlA  SUn^»rd  BttmmU  Staka 

of  US/.,  for  3  rr  olda ;  1  ml.  4  fte*. 

Award,  by  Umpire.  Sat  7lh  -  -  -  w.  o. 

and  diridcd  the  forfeita  with  Lord  Wilton. 

CUwlmmd  Cup  of  100/.;  1  mi.  2  far. 

Star  and  Gaiter,  by  Crater,  8  yis,  7at  W  Chakmer  1 

IMor, 4  yrajSataib   ...          .Kenyon  2 

Seneatien,  8  yrs.  Set  71b  -          -          .           West  3 

IndianOcean,  8yn,  Ostyib-          .        T.  Oabome  4 

Ptarmigan,  8  yra,  7st  71b            .           .  J.  Hudeon  0 

ft  to  ft  en  Ptarmigan,  7  to  9  agat  Star  and  Garter,  4 


to  1  agat  Indian  Ocean,  and  ft  to  1  agst  Seaaation. 
Won  easily  by  a  length ;  two  lengths  hKwesn  eccead 
and  thi#d ;  the  aame  between  third  and  fourth. 

EQHAM. 

TUESDAY,  At^.  d.-BsUimf  Stand  Plato  of  110/.  ( 

ft  fur. 


Agnosjby  Cheraller  d'Induatrie, 8  yn, 
OetlSlb 


Bonnie,  Katie,  4  yra,  Sat  lOlh 
Rodomoate,  aged.  Sat  71b 


F.Webb 
Varah 

.  Morria 

-  HoMThion 
J.  Clarke 

Sherrington 

-  Butler 
G.  Sepp 

-  Hunt 

-  Shcfherd 
Baventock 


Lion,  aged,  9st  7)& 
Chateau  Xargmux,  ft  yrs,  Sst 
Braeenose,  4  yra,  7s«  Hb- 
Lineoln  Lasa,  3  yn,  7at71b  - 
Lord  Berkeley,  3  yrs.  <et  I31b 
Sulphur,  3  yra.  Set  191h 
Renew,  3  yra,  fat  12lh   « 
Pncelle,  3  yra.  Oat  101b 

100  to  30  agat  Sulphur,  ft  to  1  each  agst  Agi 
Bonnie  Katie,  f  to  1  agst  Lord  Berkeley,  and  10  to  1 
each  agat  Rooomoata,  Braaeaoee,  and  Caataan  If  ar- 

Kx.    Won  by  a  neek  {  a  head  betiteen  sccoad  and 
d;  Sulphur  waa  next. 

^MftsTHwefte  Clmiming  Plait  of  80/. ;  4  fiir. 
Mnytns,  by  Thunderbolt,  9  yra.  Oat  71b    -  Bowell    1 
Star  Thistle,  9  yn.  Set  lllb        -  -       Skelton    9 

Seriagapatam,  6  yn^  9st  121b  -     T.  Chaloner   8 

Abtwcrp,9yrs,7*t31b  ...      F.Webb    0 
Maaterl)iek,3yra,8at9lb  -  -  -   Marah    0 

ThaSh«MM,Syn,8st4lb  -  -        Kllllelr    0 

Beauae,9yn,6atnb  -  -  O.Page   0 

RoyalAnaay9yTS,7at31b        -  -  Hunt   0 

Ch  f  by  Oxmrd,  dam  by  Lsamjagtan— 

SfrilitTOCe,  9  yn,  Ost  4Ib      -  -  O.JaiTia   0 

Desert,  8  yrs,  Sst  81b       ...       Keodall   0 

8  10  1  afat  Antwerp,  8  to  1  each  agat  Kaatcr  Dick 
and  The  Sheana,  100  to  lA  eget  the  Splitvetc  Ally,  7  «d 
1  ag»t  Royal  Arma,  10  to  1  a|p»t  Seringnpatam,  and 
100  to  8  agst  Star  Thtetla.  Won  by  a  neck ;  the 
between' second  and  third  {  Royal  Arms  am 
Oxford  Ally  ware  next,  eloac  up.  The  winner  waa 
claimed. 

King  J9h»  Sidkn  of  S8S/.,  for  9  yr  eldss  T.YX. 

(Afar.) 
01anc«a,byCaDaabie,8at71b         -  j,    Haat   1 

8 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

ea    t 

Butler   0 

-  Payae   A 


-     HaxtaUe 

T.  Chaloaer 

Sbcniagiaa 

O.  Page 

•       Canaon 

J.Janea 

Marah 


Lady  Scarlet,  Sat  lOlh 

Bide-a-Wee,  Sat  71b  - 

Dnmbamey,  Sst  71b 

Grace  Darliar ,  SatTlh 

Momington,  Est  71b        ... 

Bseort,  Sst  101b  ... 

Echo,  Sat  71b        .... 

Tonic,  Sst  lOlh  .... 

Colonia,  Sat  91b   .... 

The  Knight,  Sst  ISIb- 

B  f  by  Lord  of  tha  Islca— Gacit'a  dam, 
SstlOlb  .....      Ribberd    0 
0  to  0  on  Glaueua,  S  to  1  agst  Bida-a>Wer,  10  to  1 

each  agat  Echo,  Moniiagton,  aod  Lady  Srnrlet,  and 

19  to  1  each  %^tn  Colonia  ahd  The  Knigkt.    Won  by 

hair  a  length  ;  a  had  third. 

AAem  auknfHp)  of  SO/. ;  T.T.C  <6  fbr.) 
Lord  Berkeley,  by  Caractams,  8  yra, 

Ostlllb         ....  .Rowall    I 

Tangerine,  3  rt%,  Sst  71b  -  .     F.  Webb    9 

De  la  Motte,  8  yrs,  flat  4lb   -  -  O.  Jarvia   3 

Breach  of  Promise,  6  yra,  Sst  191b         J.  Edwards    4 
Ohilhsm,  8  yn,  7st  Tib         .  •     Sherriagtoa    A 

7  to  4  egst  Lord  Berkeley,  3  to  1  agat  De  la  Me««e, 
100  to  30  acet  Taamrine,  A  to  I  agst  Breach  of  Pre- 
mise, and  Too  to  7  oget  Chtlham.  Won  by  tva 
langtha;  a  bad  third. 

QMm'«  PlaUot  lOBf. ;  9  mi.  and  a  distanoe. 
Sidarellte,  by  Asteroid,  4  jn^  Oat  71b  .  w.o. 

apep«r'«  HiU  Nmrtmy  Uamiump  of  140/.;  i  far. 

straight. 
T»a,7at 


Moes  Roee,  hi 

La  OlroA^e,  ial  11b~ 
Heirloom,  7Bt  Sib 
Wanderer,  Sat 
Araola,  Sst     - 
Lady  Heron,  78t  71b 
Rcpubliean,  7st  71b 
Bordeaux.  7st4Ib 
Helios,  7at«lb 
Aroiih«e,7»t9lh- 


SkeltoB 

Haat 

Hibbatd 

Wratt 

-Jonldna 

Prior 

FaalkcBer 

Butler 

F.  Wobh 

OiadwaO 


■pINtnr.    WiHhirbilCi  liBfUii  •bad'iUrti 


AUG08T,  1870.  07 

'Snartul.  t  in.  <«  Inb      -  ■     Undoril   • 


'hindwlnd,  bj  TbandcrWi,  I J 


Vl^brTbDDdirtoll.STn.giliaib     'brd'tll    1 

rrimu^Wmi^irimuCBrii-t iau.it  fa,. 
Balrliiii,  bT  Cniir,  a  iiH<U  nC    -  P.Wibb    ] 

Rs^mU,  «rd,  *»  lib  -      ~    -  HoTTli    0 

ISKiillVmtlJ'w'b  -"'    -  '    -"■"["  ; 

DmJun  Cbh-^lt  H'nJtmf  Flai  nC  Kl.J  <  (br. 

Tin  8b.iufj^«,  I«  ni     -  -  -  kKi     0 

a  »    I'wl  »•■■«  DM.B  Is  1  Hcb  •[»  Li^t>t 
Clnd^b.  BbHEK,  and  uW,  .ni  10  w  1  ••■•^^ 


ROYAL  WINDBOR   AUOUIT. 

BMai«itt>,b.TbIH>_r,a)n,tK    -        Fmoli    I 
B  rbr  C<Uur<>l>--Tlar,Srn.aH]Ilk    F.  WrW    > 


r.jr.'f; 


ruib,a»fik-  '    -        -        -       Hul 


S'nC°S°^,Ci'"-"''       -       ~      -      ■      -"l^'i'     5 


?;sir?iM?i^ 


i'?_L'K_'^"iE- 


•iMibiBoniit  Bi'f  aiir.  w^n  br  Au  boinkii  > 

noillr'br  Loid  OlTbn.S  in.lM  III  W.Bnill  1 
A  To  4  Biai  [l««\jrt  a  10  1  •E'l  fUvkvTT.  tad  1 1*  1 
El  J  Dar«d«,  br  BEj.'fTa^fatTlb-  -  "-o- 

RnikhlLwB,  Til  4lh  ..  -  ^  OalfbaoiB    8 


TiVlbiirlM.lrn.hinb'- 


to 


AUGUST,  mo. 


,f  rn.anisib 


••    Jewlic 


W  to  40  affst  'nbCkOTpc.  7  to  fl  •«■«  PcrftdM,  6  to  I 
•t»«  OraaffciBAa.  10  to  1  air**  lUpoMu  aiid  luO  to  B 
•Mb  airM  mntolle  ui4  Ptomlffmn.  won  by  a  l«ngai  \ 
ft  bwd  b«twtwi  tceead  and  (bird. 

TViM  JMIbiy  PU«  of  Mf .  X  aVrat  5  fiir. 
Daiar  QnaMA,  bv  AMaroM,  >  Tra,  iM  fib     V.  Wabb    1 
lliaake,0yn,9»tilb     -  .  -      Claroeai   t 

Uda,  Syn,8al7lb     .  -  «  .     Parry    S 

Tioaga,  S  Jia,  8»t  4lb       -  <-  >        Wilaom   4 

6  to  4  aicat  Viaag*.  6  to  4  agat  Dain  Qawn,  and  4  to 
1  agat  Uda.  Won  bjr  tbraa  lanftha^  lialf  n  laaffth  ba* 
tWMn  aaeoad  ap4  tbinL 


ramtitmm  of  IfiO/.,  Ibr  2  yw  old*; 
abeat  0  tor. 


-  Jaffltv 

Silliek 

-  Wilaon 

fttttUr 
jrncb 
Haot 


•beat 
Lord  HawVa,  bv  Tbe  Marquis,  trt  * 
Valeftno.Tatllb   .... 
Varanla,7at   -  .  «  . 

Se  bjr  Aatorold— Saladiii's  dam,  7aC  81b 
r  f  by  Osfbrd— Dafamaiion,  Oat  Ub 
8«a  AnoBMrne,  7ai  ... 

7  to  4  Hftt  Lord  Rawke,  9  to  1  a|ra«  tha  I>tfaiaataoB 
Otljr,  3  to  1  ant  Sea  Aaamooa,  and  0  to  1  agat  ToU 
eano.    Won  bjr  a  aeek ;  a  bad  tbird. 

FrtgmtfM  FlmUiBp)  or40^i  abont  4  fve,.t»ni^\. 
OhaQoiiiraae,  br  N«wmloator,4  jrca,  OaCSlb  Fordbani    1 
Vaitb,S7n,7at41b  .  -  .  V.  Wabb    S 

Liaiia  Cowl,  %  yro*  7tt  71b  -  .        JeAay    S 

My  nBcla,ft7ra,8at7lb       ...     Parry    4 
Sottnatona,  9  yra,  7at       .  .  .  Rant    6 

Bvan  on  CbMiotnaaao,  S  to  1  afat  My  Unelo,  and  ft 
to  1  Mcb  afit  Faitb  and  lima  Cowl.  Won  by  a 
lanfth  and  a  balf ;  th>M<4«artcn  of  a  lengtb  bciwaaa 
aaoond  and  tbird. 

lint  Tanr  of  tb«  Firti  WmfvU^Um  Btmnimf  Sttkaft 

910/.,  fbr  2  yr  oldi ;  abo«t  b  for. 
Tho  Bolle  of  Holywell,  by  Trvmpotor, 

8at  Sib   -  *  -  -  FordbMi    f    1 

ThaPoafl.Satnib    -  .  -  Jcffcry    t    9 

T«lllbard1n«,  BM  lib       -  -  T.Fr*tteh    9 

Bl  0  by  AthcfatoBO~Prcamttiitlon, 

MOlb         .  .  .  .  Bolton    0 

Sir  Pntinax,  Oat  61b-     ...  Cannon    0 
Tha  Bnickt,  8m        ....  Pavoa   0 

ft  to  4  ant  Tbe  Paarl,  6  to  4  ant  Tallibardine,  and 
ft  to  1  a|^  The  Bella  of  HolywA.  Daad  baaC*.  TalU' 
bardina  baatcn  tbroa  lonctha.  Daoidinir  baat:  Brcn 
battin*.    Won  by  a  laacth. 

Wimiur  Amgnui  Mmmiic^  of  40/.:  afcovt  I  ml.  8  Ht. 
Soarboro*,  by  X<Bmbton,  S  yrs.  Oat  olb         -  w.  o. 

PAI8LEY. 

THOaeDAY,  A^ttma  W^  TrUt  Sfaftw of  SOI. ;  abMit 

Oflir. 
XinrHal,byKlaf  ToB,ar«4.»«t71b       M'Ewon    1 
▼anee,  4_rTB,  flat  I2lb      ...         Rapier   9 
Colonel  P.,  4  yrs,  8«t  191b    -  -  W.  Dunn    S 

Haoffbty,  SyTt,7»t  101b  .  .  -       Kiteben    0 

Uekland.Syra, Tat  121b      -  -  -W.Qray    0 

0  to  4  agat  Kiac  Hal,  9  to  1  aflpit  laeklaod,  3  to  1 
aget  Vaooa,  and  1  to  1  agat  Colonel  P.  Won  by  aiz 
laugtha;  bolf  a  leogtb  between  second  and  tbird. 

timkttptr/  5toltt«f  S3/. ;  aboal  I  mi.  9  far. 

81aei»iD>Mo(ri«»^7Leit«r«ri«yr*f  ^  ,^ 

tB4  9lb    -  -  *  «  •    W.  Dwn    1 

Lady  Aahcroft  (lata  Cmeaamella),  3  yra, 
OatMb      a  -  -  -  -  W.eiary    • 

8  to  4  on  Lady  Aahoroft.  Lady  Aahcnll  Ml,  and 
Sleeying  Megfte  camo  in  alono. 

Ban/rMMMrf  Mamdhtp  of  SSf. ;  9  ml. 
Bvkcdala,  by  Colaterdala,  S  yra.  Oat  lib  Warrtnfton    1 
Hymen,4yr«,  Sat  Alb      ...  W.  8ayara    9 
Bfackwall,  S  TTB,  Oat  Olb      .         —  Sbelbcek    S 

Anrruvator,  0  yn,  7st  Olb  .  -  Ball    4 

Sine  Hal,  agad,  Sat  Olb        -  -  .VBwan    0 

Xelrln  Orore,  ft  yn,  7al  Sib       .  .      Viteben    0 

Armlet,  0  yra. 7at      ...         O.  Barker    0 
2  to  1  agst  King  Hal,  S  to  t  agat  Rymen,  ft  to  1  agat 
Bakadale,  and  0  to   1  agat  any  other.    Won  by  • 
langtb  i  a  length  aad  a  half  botwaao  aaaood  and  third. 

Oh^«iaeft  StaJhn  of  40f .  t  about  1  mi. 
Attoebi,by8aaDterer,agad,10it  .     M'Eweq    1 

TheTlear,9yTa,0atl81b     .  *  Skclbeek    9 

a^kland,:iyra,BatlSlb-  -  •>         Dlson  .S 

ary,  9  yra,  fat  91b  -         .  -         -  ITaplar   4 


Laaoar,4yra,0ttnb      •         •         .   W.  ]>«■«    • 

Lady  Aah«roffe,9  yra.  Sot  Olb  -      Wanlnrten   0 

Bveo  on  The  Tiear,  4  to  I  oach  agat  AttaeM  and 
Lackland,  and  ft  to  1  agiit  L«dy  Aabcrofl.  Won  by  a 
length  I  the  aama  bctwaaa  aotond  and  tbird. 

StmUnr  mm4  Tfmmmrt  Bmmdkmp  of  9/.  j  1  mi.  4  ibr. 
Eaaby,  by  Cavandlab,  0  yra, 

lOatlnb  ...  MrO.  VoBtgmnery  1 
e.  O..  S  yra,  9M  41b  -  -  Mr  J.  Fboter,  j«n.  t 
Olongyl^Clate  Artichoke),  4  yra, 

lOatlllb  ....  MrJ.Bradfe  9 
Bachelor,  aged.  Hat  lib >  .  -MrT.MoIr    4 

Bortha,4yra,  lOatftlb  >  .  Mr  IUbor«wn    ft 


Evan  on  Baaby,  S  to  I  afat  Bachelor,  and  4  to  I 
agatO.O.    Won  by  a  laogth  and  a  haif «  n  bad  thisd. 

laoaJ  WMttr  Mmrdit  PUUot  20f. ;  twice  ronad  airii  a 

diataaea. 

Baapmr,ag«d,19il  -         -         «Mr  Walker   1 

Beating  fl#a  oOwra. 

PRIDAT.— OlavMe  VTelffr  Pfafrff  Jl>J  of  901. ;  »b«i« 

I  mi.  2  fbr. 
Baaby,  by  CaTtndbb,  0  yra,  lOaf  ISIb        -    Dixon    1 
AggrBT«tor,  6  yra,  lOat  ISlb       .  .      Oardoer    f 

Sleeping  Maagie,  4  yra,  lOst  lOIb    .  W.  Dana    f 

2  to  I  on  Eat  by,  and  5  lo  2  ant  Aggravator.  Won 
by  three  lengtha ;  a  dead  beat  for  aeeond  place. 

5t7«er  BtiU  and  34/. }  about  1  mi.  6  for. 
King  Ral,  by  Xing  Tnm,  aged,  lOrt  Olb      M'Bwea    1 
Colonel  P.,  4  yra,  9at  71b  .  .  Dona   2 

Lackland,  S  yra,  Oat  71b        .  .         W.  Bayera    3 

Mary,  S  yrs.  Sat  4lb  ...         Napter    4 

2  to  1  OB  King  Ral,  and  4  to  1  each  agat  Colonel  P. 
and  Lackland,  Won  by  three  lengths ;  the  other  two 
were  beaten  off. 


Litm»0d  Yietmmtt*!^  StoAesof  96/. ;  a&oat  I  mi. 
Blackwall,  brBlackdowa,3yn,7atllb    Skalbcek    1 
Mary,  3  yia,  7»t   -  .  •  .     W.  Gray   9 

Attoebd,  aged,  9st  91b  -  -  M'Bwea    9 

0  to  4  on  AtUebd.  and  7  to  4  agat  Blackwall    Wea 
by  a  short  bead ;  a  bad  third. 

Mtirgk  Jfmfter's  P/«(tf  CBp)  of  ftO/. ;  abeat  1  asi.  4  fcr. 
Rebo,byBlair  Athel,Syra,0atl31b  >  W.Oray  1 
Lackland,  3  jra.  Oat  lib        .  .       Warriactoa    2 

AggraTMor|0 yrs, 7Bt Mb  -  -       Kltcbaa   3 

7  to  2  on  Hebe.   Won  by  half  a  length ;  the  aaaw 
between  aeeond  and  third. 

A/l«rtkgU  Plat*  (Hf)  of  901.  t  CKca  reand  aad  a 
distanee. 
Mary,  by  WarloA,  9  yra.  Oat  71b  .     W.  Gray    1 

AggmTator,0yrs,10at         .  *  Qardaer   S 

Colonel  P.,  4  Via,  lOat    .  -  .    W.  Thaia   t 

Lady  Asheroft,  3  yra,  Bat     •  -      Waniagtoa   4 

0  to  4  on  Mary,  ft  to  9  agat  Colanel  P.    Won  bf  a 
length ;  two  lengtha  between  aeeond  and  third. 
Hmrdte  Hmdienf  of  904.;  about  1  aU,  f  Ibr., over  tUm 

bardlca. 
Tanae,  by  Tadctto,  4  yrs, 

list  21b  ...          Mr  a.  Moatgvmvy    1 
Bertha,  4  yra,  11  at  llb^         -  - -     Byan    t 


Privateer,  acad,  I2Bt  71b  - 

2  to  1  on  Vance.    Won 

between  abcond  and  tbird. 


Won  by 


three 


RAOCLIFFE. 

FRIDAT,  dii0utt  19.-JeadrVk  'b* (Bp^vtM,-^ 

about  4  IW. 
Filou,  by  Tmmpetor,  3  yra.  Oat  .  .         ThwH    1 

JoaapUna,  4  yio,  fat  1»     -  -  Oradwdl   9 

Portugal,  4  yra.  Oat  121b  -  >  -  Jos.  Doyle    9 

Br  o  W  Macaroni— SnparatlttoD,  9  yrt, 
Oatiilb  ....       Ratehlaaaa    4 

7  to  4  on  Filou,  9  to  4  agat  Joarphfne,  Oad  f  to  I 
agat  PortufAl-  Won  by  a  length ;  a  bad  thfaiA  tito 
SaperaUttoa  c^t  tolled  off. 

ifaaOMi  Fmrk  Rmt^Ump  of  491. ;  a'boat  I  mt. 
Prince,  by  Artillery,  4  yra.  Oat  51b  >  -      Tsea    I 

B  0  by  Caraetaaaa— Buceaie,9  ym,  Osi  19Ih      Fox    9 
Flyaway  jMk,  9 yra, yaiyfb  -  W.Webb    9 

The  Prior,  4  yra,  let  Tib-  -  -         Tiaall    4 

0  to  4  agat  The  PHae,  7  M  4  agat  Flyaway  Jack.  4  to 
1  agatthe  Bngeaie  celt,  at»d  ftto  1  agat  FHaeOb 
byatmgtb;  twa  leagtha 


Bscweea  aaaoov,  lava, 

and  Ibarth. 

mHaa  Ohm  of  1101. ;  about  1  mt  4  Av. 
The  Boy,  by  XattUdram,  9  yea,  7at  Olb     -    Tfjatt    1 
Amp1«lbnk,4yTC,7et01b  -  '         -Fbs    fl 


AUGUST,  18*0. 


]>kiwWiiM.S  9M.«i*  MLb- 
—  IstUft 


Ormdwdl  S 
FlMl*.4yf«^8MU^  ...  TiD«ll  4 
S  to  t  on  Tho  Bojr.  4  to  1  Mr*t  AmpMbiih*  5  to  I 
•Mt  Dutorbooeo,  and  19  to  1  agat  FlcoU.  Won  Mtily 
by  two  lengths;  a  nock  totwtwa  wcend  mm  tbird ;  » 
b«dfi>nrth. 

ilvry  Pb<«  r  ■&>)  of  40/. ;  aboM  6  for . 

«i^riof,4yf«,8»taib       -  -  -     WU    0 

K^n.3yr.,tet    -  -  '   ^    '  Yt»'    ? 

5  to  4  en  Tho  Prior,  9  to  9  agat  Kallon,  and  5  to  1 
•a«h  agBt  Jo«rphin«  and  Kean.    Won  by  tbr«a  Itngtha. 
Tho  Prior  and  Kean  worn  lefi  at  th«  pott. 
Mm*m  JTan^ry  BmtdkmP  of  8U,  tot  t  ft  old*;  about 

4  far. 
CaiebyTheMarqnl*— ▼lafcnwj^tllb      -     Wood    1 
Olc«arafdra,«itl0ib     -  -  ..     -    J?®"*"**   i 

B  f  liy  ]Utaplan-71il«B«ry,7tt  Hb    W.  Cbalracr    S 
Black  OaehiM.eyr9,Illb   -  -  -         PoX    4 

Cowboy,  7M' lb    -  -  -  *  Jaa.  Clark    6 

Blot  Ram, 6«t  lllb  -  -  -.        Urnd«ell6 

•  to  4  airst  tb«  riidonafy  lllly,  5  to  1  ag»t  ihaVUhnn 


1 
s 
s 

4 
6 
fl 

0 

• 


Won  taatly  by  a  Ifogtb)  two  lasfftha  botwoon  Mcond 
and  third  ;  a  b«ad  b«twean  tbird  and  fbattb. 
SATURDAY.—Orfy  dt  Wii$m  Cmp  (Bf}  Of  lOOl. ; 
■boat  1  al. 
Tbo  Boy,  by  KottMraai,  *  yr^  7at  dlb      -    Wyait    I 
Flyaway  Jack,  STT»,7»**lb      -  -    0»?*«ft   f 

Pi4or,4yra,)>«t4lb   -  -  -  -     Vlnall    5 

Am|ilafcrtb,4yra,7at4lb  -  -_^    j-Jfox    4 

4  to  I  en  Tha  Boy,  6  to  1  aacb  agat  Tho  Prior  and 
Flyaway  Jack,  and  fO  to  1  ant  Anploferth.  vVon 
Moily  ^  a  length  ;  thm  longtba  boiweca  Mooad  and 
third;  two  lengtha katwocn  third  and  fonrih. 

Owon  Tm0  Thw$  Old  HamSemmottm.',  about  6  far. 
Oho  byThoMarouio— VlabBii,Tai8lb       -     Wood    1 
Bfby  HatMplan— TtaloBary,7at  -    Oradwatl    t 

Blaa  Hain,  &I  lOlb  .  .  -       HatehtnMin    9 

5  to  1  on  Viihnu  celt,  and  9  to  4  agat  tbo  Viaiona^ 
Ally.    Won  In  a  canter  by  tbroo  lengths;  a  bad  third. 

Ckmttt$UM  OUf  (Bp)  of  78/.  {  oneo  roaad  and  a 
diatance. 
TboBoy,byM«ftladrani,9yra,7atl<lb   -    Wfatt    1 
Pria«o,4yr«,8et71b       -  -  -    ^     Toan    J 

B  o  by  Oamotaaao-Bofenle,  •  yra,  dit  Wlb       Fo«   3 
FV«oTradc.8yfa,TatfIb     -  -  -"•"«»•!    * 

Senaatioo.iyra,  Sat  111b-  -  -    Oradwoll    ft 

Diatorhaaoa.  8  yta,  7aC         «  -  -      Waat    6 

IS  to  8  on  The  Boy,  4  to  1  agat  Prinoo,ft  to  1  agat 
Bonaatioa,  and  8  to  1  agat  the  Eugenia  eolt    Won 
aaaily  by  ibr«c*qaartera  of  a  leagth  i  tbrat  langtha  bo- 
tweon  aaeoad  aud  tbtrd ;  the  othcra  beataa  aff. 
Ja/lon  ntg (Bp)otlM.\  abent  4  for. 
Flyaway  Ja«k,  by  Oap«  Flyaway,  9  yro, 

TatiOlb       -----    Wyajt 
Flto«.8yta,8Mflb         -  -  -         Vlaeil 

I«Maa,dyra,8Ml8lb  -  .  -     Wood 

Portugal,  4  yra,  8at  -  -  -        Oough 

Joe«|bt»o,4yia,7ainb       -  -     _    Of^"" 

Oleo  Matd»n.  9  yra,  4at  1Mb       -  W,  ChaleMr 

Kaas.Syia,8a(81b   .  -  -  Oradwall 

BiKbiwaih>a,2yro,8at61b  -  -  -  Fo« 

Br  a  hr  Jdaaarani-ttaperatiUoB, «  y«.  „      ^ . 
latitlb       .  .  -  -       Hotahiosoa   0 

6  tu  4  agat  Flyaway  Jack,  3  to  1  agat  FUoo,  and  4 
to  1  agat  any  other.  Won  by  two  lengtha ;  a  length 
botwarn  the  a«eond  wd  thM$  a  Mok  between  third 
and  foartb. 

Seurty  Bmnikmp  af  41/  :  about  (  Air. 
I«aaaa,  by  Happaraa, «  yra,  fat  »fb  -  -    Wyatl   1 

JoMphlno,  4  yrr7st        -  -  -    Oradwell    8 

KeUegK,4yra,/at4lb  -  -  -       Foa   S 

iea^*yii6it81b         -  -  -  W«t   4 

8  to  4  agat  KoU«nr>  13  to  8  agat  taaaaa,  and  3  ft  I 
agit  Joaephine.  Won  by  three  lengtha ;  the  aame  be- 
tween aecond  and  third ;  a  bad  fourth. 

LICHFIELD. 

TVIBDAY,  4mf.  10.— daaipMu  Stela*  af  80/.,  in  9 
yroida;  half  amilc  atralgbt. 

(fbyBataalaD— Viaiooar7,8at           -    Gradwall  1 

Ifly  Itfwmin«at^Hopal3ea,8at-         llaidpont  8 

Fanaarar.vat       .          .          -          -         WyaU  3 

icbyKeitMTvm-Fldgsl»8atl0lb^      '^ri^on  4 

cbyBatSo--Badan'edam,8att«Ib    W.  White  5 
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Even  on  thoHapallca  ftllf .  S  ta  1  agat  Waadaiar, 
and  4  to  1  agat  the  Viaionarv  Ally.  Won  by  a  Mck  ; 
a  h«id  bciweaa  aaeoad  and  Uird ;  a  bad  fbarth. 

ShfiirriMM  BUkn  f  Hf)  af  W/. ;  1  »i.  8  IJw.  . 
Timothy,  by  Tim  Whifller,  9  yra,  8»t  Sib  F.  Webb  1 
Pre8identUacola,ftyra,»atilb'    -  .  Briiton    9 

PideHa,»yra,7at81b     -  -  -  ^"fSt   ? 

Flyowi^Jaek,3yra,7etllb  -  Oradwell    4 

0^,ayra,6etlllb        -  -  -      „  Waat    • 

Free  l^da,  S  y«,  iat  lOIb    -  -  HaUand    8 

b  to  f  agot  TiwMrthy,  4  to  1  agat  Fidelia,  ft  to  1  eaeh 
agat  Cer»»and  Preaidrnt  Lineoln,and6  to  1  agat  Fly^ 
awar  Jack.  Won  by  threo-qoarteia  of  a  length;  a 
length  and  a  half  between  aaeoad  and  third  ;  and  a 
head  baiwaan  tbifd  and  fourth. 

Cotmif  Jfmier/  PlmttfBp'i  afiML ;  4  for. 
Anatialia,  by  T.  Melbourne,  I  yra,  ^    ^    _,,    . 

6atl01b-  _  -  -  -    Otadwall    1 

Flloa,  9  yra,  8ei  9Ih   -  -  -  -  WyaU  9 

Br  e  br  Prpv«"rt**-><1^***7*  •  7»^        „  ,.     ^    • 

datlMb  -----  Holland  8 
Mimae,  3  yra,  7at  191b  -  -  i.  Clark    8 

Lady  of  Croome,  4  yra ,  7at  8Ib  -  -   Xaidmeot    0 

5  to  4  on  Aaatralta,  and  4  to  t  aMlI«443r  of  Croome. 
Won  by  tbroB-qoarUra  of  a  length;  a  length  and  a 
half  between  aeeond  and  third. 

JToidrn  Wtltmr  PUU  of  40/. ;  1  mi.  4  for. 
The  Vet,  by  The  Cure,  or  Colatrraale,  4  yra. 

lOatSIa-         -         -  -        llrT.BpeDca   1 

Beating  aiz  othara. 
attm  Mtmttr^  PUU  of  43/. ;  atraigbt  half  mile. 
Btar  Thlaile,  by  Knight  of  tbe  TbiaUe,  9  jra, 

dot  lllb  -  -  -  -  -     F.  Webb   ♦ 

Lady  ofCraome,4yra,8st9lb         -        Maidaaent    f 
Lady  Laeau,  aged,  •«  81b         -  -     Hartdeld    8 

Wiodrnab,  8  yr«,  8st  41b       -  •  -Briton    8 

BallDog,4yra,8at7lb-  -  -        ^, '•»    • 

Atbel«ed.»yra,6atlllb       -  -  '^\V**.    i 

BltoB,9yra,7at  -  -  -  -      Holland    • 

13  to  8  on  Star  ThiaUc,  and  4  to  1  agat  Lady  of 
Croome.  Dead  haat ;  a  bad  third.  Deciding  beat  : 
Biar  Tbiatla  walked  orer,  and  the  atakee  were  diridad. 

A  ngiftim  Plat*  of  W,  \  8  foj*. 

Jaraar,  by  Vedatta,  3  yr«,  9at     -  -         WyaU   1 

MiaaBaaka,«yre,8at61b    -  -  Oradwell   8 

9  to  1  oo  Jaraey.    Won  by  aU  langtha. 

WBBHBSDAY.— B*wid«Mrl    ITe/ir-   Cmp  (Mp)  •t 

98/.;  I  ml. 
The  BoT,  by  Kettledrum,  3  yta, 

Hal  lib-  -  -  -         MrW.BaHII    1 

Weather  Ue,  6  yra,  lletTIb  -      MrBantlay   9 

8orpriae,3  7r»,»atlQljr->  -  -     ^Britten    8 

8onialioB,llTra,I0at«b      -      _-    ^     Gradwall    4 

9  to  4  on  The  Boy,  6  to  1  agat  Weather  Isle,  and  M 
to  I  agat  Benaottoo.     Won  by  three-quartera  of  a 
length ;  a  bad  third. 
Cbpelend  Ktmerp  PImH  (Bp)  of  60/.,  for  9  yr  aide; 

6  for 
Auatrana,by  Y.  llalboonie,8atl9lb   -  MaidnMmt    I 

My  Queen,  7it  "  "  .7  J-r*Xt   \ 

Bfby  Rataplan— TlBionary,7»t 81b   -    Oimdwell    t 
Rhapsody,  ^t  91b      -^        -^      -  -       Fo»    4 

B  fbyThormanby— ChaneeShot,         ^^- 

detftlb   -  -  -  -  -T.Oabome   f 

Elton, Tat 71b-  -  "    .     "^         Holland    8 

9  to  1  agat  My  Qaera,  7  to  2  eaeh  agat  Anatialia 
and  tbe  Vlaionary  Ally*  and  18  to  1  agat  aay  athar. 
Won  eaaily  by  a  length  ;  a  bad  third. 

HMUId  Cmp(Bp)  ofSO/. ;  8  for. 

Jeraey.3yra,Tamb  -  -     F.Webb    ♦    9 

Oeras'i  yra.  Sat  101b       -  -  -       Waat   9 

BHioborgb,  aged.  Bat  lib      -  -        Brltton    4 

7  to  4  agat  Edinburgh,  8  ta  9  agat  Flyaway  Jaek, 
11  to  4  agat  Jetecy,  and  108  to  8  agat  Corea.  A  dead 
beat;  a  Sad  ihlrd.  Deciding  heat :  8  to  4  en  Flyaway 
Jack.    Won  in  a  canter  by  ais  lengtha. 

qmutfi  put*  of  188/. ;  9  ■!. 
8ldera11te,byA.terold,4yra,fot7lb   -         IJalta    1 
Awenl  a  Tra  Sat  6lb  _  -  -  Bncioa    a 

loTto  Son  SidcrsUte.  Won  in  a  easiaa  hj  •» 
lengtha. 

F/a«arJ!fp;of25/.;4for. 


Wanderer,  9  yra,  7al  - 


F. 
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Ltt4/Lue«ii,Bfeii,7s»7lb  -  -    Ondwcll    3 

Boibarfttioo,  1  yn,  l»t  181b  ...       Vox   4 
Th«MlU«riS7n»5Mltlb  -  -  W«t    • 

6  to  4  on  wmoMrcr.  ft  to  1  sftt  Lnsw,  and  6  to  1 
•ffst  La4r  LoMn.  Woa  «Mil  j  bjr  »  langth  i  •  bad 
ttifd. 

IF«ll«r  ir«i4te9  of  Ul.  i  «  far. 
LMM*,bt  IUBpw««,«ji«,ltit7tb     ->        W|«M   1 
WMtb«rIsl«^7n.  list  71b  -       MrBratlqr   S 

TOMr.  4  yra,  lOM  lllb     -  -  LdH.  PafM  S 

Lady  Lamn,  affcd,  »st  IMb  -   Mr  Anlhoar   4 

8  to  1  OB  Leuoii  aod  Mto  1  agat  Waatbcr  lala.  Wan 
by  a  lanRth  {  a  bad  third. 

Wdur  Phat  or4t/. ;  I  ml. 
Cladcralla,  Inr  Tim  WUSer,  8  yn, 

Blincaby,  4  yra,  lOM  181b     -  -   MrT.Spanea    8 

Old  Fashion,  5 yra^Oat  91b        -     Vr  J.  Goodwin    8 

Br  f  by  Onaboai— Yictraw,  4  yra, 
lOMBib        -  -  -  MrWIlbarlbrea   4 

11  to  18  agat  BUnfBby,8  to  4  agsl  andanlla.  and  It 

to  1  Bfot  any  other.    Won  in  a  oaatcr  by  a  lonffth} 

Ihraa  unftha  botwacn  Mcond  and  third. 

BROMLEY   SUMMER. 

TUBSDAT,  Aut  l^.—Bnmltt  PUU  (Mp)  ofMf.s 

aboat  0  far. 
Btoellon,  by  Lambioa,  6  yra.  Est  Sib   -      Clomont   1 
ltiMThackflvay,4yat,7st81b        -      Shorrington    8 
Victoria, 8  yra.Crt  61b    .  .  -    J.  Payao    8 

Contempt,  6  yra.  Bat  Itlb       -  -  Dcaeon    0 

Volenti^  8  yra,7M  Sib-  -  -        KlUiok    0 

lliaaPUaaible,Sym,fstl8lb  -  F.  Lyaham  8 
A  to  8  ac«t  Bloctioa,  8  to  1  ant  Miw  Thaekatny,4 
to  1  each  afit  Coalompt  and  valootiaa,  and  18  to  1 
af«t  yiotarln.  Won  bv  a  aaek|  a  length  and  a  half 
botwrsn  Moond  and  third. 
JfurMff  ataket  (Hf)  of  Ml.,  Ibr  Syr  elda|  aboat 


snir. 

Onr  Sal ,  by  Maftar  Footon ,  8st  lOlb     -     Clamant 
BBskin,7stl81b        ...  Xllliek 

6  to  8  on  Our  Sal.    Won  by  half  a  langth. 

W«tt*r  Hmmdhap  of  48/.;  aboat  1  mi.  8  Air. 
▲gnca,  by  Charaliard'Xndaatrie,  8  yta, 

VatlVlb.  -  -  -•         -     J.Whita 

Brcnooe,  4  yra,  Hit  71b        .  .     If r  IVovent 

Cowdor,  6  yra,  ISaCTlb   -  -        MrCrawshaw 

Macgta,4yn,8M41b  -         -  Clanwat 


ISVcn  on'  Agocs,  8  to  8  aach  ant  Cawdor  and  Brm- 
niu,aad6  tolagitMaggie.    Woi 
a  dead  boat  Ibr  MCond  place  ;  a  bad  teorth. 


ron  by  half  a  langth  ; 


Cfatetaf  A«A«>ora8/. ;  ftbomt  ft  fm, 
Heepcrls,  by  Kalght  of  8ft  Patrlelc,8  yra, 

let  91b   .  .  -  -  F.Lynham 

BI  f  by  Blackthorn^Blaaabc  of  liiraatar, 

Syra,78t«1b  ...  J.Whita 


Bo  e  by  Maatar  Bagoi— Xn(bnta,8  yia, 
7ai81b   - 


.  Ifowhoneo  8 
MimPlaBsibla,8yrB,8et81b  .  W.Barbldge  9 
Chfby  Thormanby— Phomy,  8jTai  . 

7itSib   .  -  -  -  -        Killiek    0 

DMcrt,8yr«,8at7lb  -  "  Wadlow    9 

0  to  8  aach  aget  Hnporia  and  Daeext,  4  to  1  agat  the 
lolknU  oolt,  A  to  1  agat  the  Blanche  of  Laaoaaler  Ally, 
and  10  to  1  ant  the  Phamv  Ally.  Won  by  half  a 
length  {  a  length  and  a  half  between  the  aaeend 
third. 

Braeii^  gienBur  Cm  oTWLit^bomt  I  mi.  4  ftw. 
Or  f  by  Lofd  CliMcn--llaid  of  Darwont. 

Syrs,9H4lb     ...      MrK.Trewent 
Binllf,4yfB,10st4lb  -  .     llrA.PooU 

Pcrriaal,  4  yn.  19M  41b  -  .  -     Graimaa 

B  r  by  Baby  (dam's  pedigree  unknown), 

5yrs,10rtlllb       -  .  >•     O.  Prince 

WhHwofth,  fl  yra,  IBet  lllb        -  Mr  F.  Dalby 

Codicillalre,SyTa,9M41b     -  -  Voalde 

8  to  4  ant  Binily,  ft  to  8  agst  Petatani,  and  8  to  t 
agat  the  Maid  of  Dwwant  illy.  Won  by  a  length  }  a 
bad  third. 

JfalAn  Plaieof491.|  abontlfWr. 
jAdyXnglia,by  Sly,8yra,7st7lb       -     J.  Whiu    1 
Marplot.  9  yra,  7sl7Ib  .  -        Paalkmer    8 

Baskin,8yra,7st71b     .  .  .F.Lynham    8 

Ch  f  by  Sydmonton,  or  Vengeanea— Knnston's 

dam,  8yTs,7st71b.  .  .  B.Haat   4 

Fiona,  8  yra,  9st   ...  Sherrington    0 

TbeColaroan,  8yrB,7at71b-         -         -Muhnt   9 


Hop  Blossom.  9  yra,  78t  71b       .  -       Killiek    9 

ft  to  4  agst  Lady  Iii|riia,8  to  1  ant  Vorplet,  and  ftia 
1  agat  Bnskin.  Won  by  a  neck  {  nrac  lengtha  betwrea 
second  and  third. 

BiMtm  SUJua  (Smi  otULi  abort  C  far. 
Billy  Pedder.by  Stoekwell,  S  yrs, 

7st71b   .  .  .  .  Bherringlon    1 

Mlatako,8yra,8aC     ...  Clamant   8 

B>gy,Syrs,7etSlb       ...  Bmrni   8 

VanK«gh,4yn.7stlflb     .  .        KcwhMae    4 

11  to  19  agat  Mistake,  8  to  9  agat  Billy  Paddar,  8  to 
1  agat  BAgy,  and  9  to  1  agat  Vanbrngk.  Won  by 
thiae-aaarteta  of  a  lengths  two  lengths  between  the 
second  and  third. 

WBOBBBDAY.— Mmd  PMe  (Bfiy  of  491.1  abant 

9  ftt. 
Misa  Thackeray,  by  Yangeanee,  or  Atherstome, 

4yia,8etl81b   ...  fthwington    1 

Maggie,  4  yrs,  Tst  lllb         -  -  dement    8 

LarandUra,8yra,9stl8lb        -  .     .    White    8 

B  g  by  Ruby  (dam's  pedigvaa  unknown), 
ft  yn,7st  191b         .  .  .  Burbtdgo   4 

ft  to  4  on  Mwglc,  and  8  to  8  agat  Miaa  Thackeny. 
Won  by  a  ncok)  a  bad  third. 


1 

m   8 


ITelMp  8takM  of  S3/.(  1  ml.  and  a  dial 
Brennua,  by  Toltlgonr,  4  yrs,  list  Mr  1 
Rinc,8yia,9M9Ib    -  -  .MrOrai 

ft  to  9  on  Brennua.    Wan  by  fenr 

Pkm  of  491.  i  abort  8  tor. 
li^thfOo9onroMOf,4jro,  ^^ 

Bat  ISlb .  .  .  .  Mr  A.  Poala    I 

TheOolfffoon,  8yrs,9stlllb  .        Revhonaa    t 

Orand  Faloener,  8  yra,  8bt7lb  .  .  While   8 

ChareaaLnf«se,8yra,8st71b  .  .  Mauld   9 

LaTandibfa,8yrs,8st41b  .  -        XilUck    9 

Br  g  by  Blackthorn,  dam  by  Joe  Lrrdl.- 
Tarpaiahora,87ra,  dstliib  .      F.  Lynhnm    9 

Bean  on  Oraun  Falcone*,  4  to  1  oaoh  agM  LaTan- 
dlftre  and  the  Blaekthom  gdding,  and  ft  to  1  ant 
RrnUy.  Won  hj  two  lengths ;  a  length  bet  wean  the 
second  and  third. 

BrwniM  AuoMMT  AmdloM  of  99/. :  1  mi.  4  Aff. 
Little  Faif7,  by  Wamba,  8  yra,  fta  lUb    Rowhonaa    1 
Cawdor,  8  yra,  7s«  18ib    ...        Xfllick   8 
Or  r  by  Lord  CttMen-Mald  of  Barwent, 
8  ym,  del  71b  -  -  >       F.  Lynham    8 

A  to  4  on  Utile  Fairf,andS  to  1  each  agat  the  Maid 
of  Darwant  illy  and  Oawdar.  Won  by  two  longtha  i 
a  bad  third. 


1 

8 
8 
9 
0 


1 

t 
9 


Pfife  (Bp)  of  89/. ;  about  ft  Ibr, 
MiM  Thfeberay ,  by  Tcngeanae,  4  yra, 

7stl9lb        .  .  .  - 

TalanUnr.  8  yra,  f rt  191b  -  f  W 

Jnanita,4yra,7at71b  -  .  J.' 

BIection,ftyn,8at71b   - 
Satellite,  8  yra,  Bat  191b        -  .         Row 

8  to  1  ogMBlaetion,8to  I  agat  Batellita.  4  to 
Yalentina^to  1  ant  Mlm  Thaekeray,  and  7  to 
JoaniU.    Won  by  half  a  length;  a  nook  bet' 
seeond  and  third. 

Jktftoap  PImU  (Mm)  of  891. ;  about  9  fi 
Bo  e  by  Maatar  Bage«p-Inlbiila,  8  yra, 

9at4ib  .  .  .  .        Rcwl 

Dceert,8yrs,8al.  ...      Wadl 

8atinBtonr,8yrB|V**M^       *  "      F.Lynl 

9  to  4  on  the  Influata  eolft,  and  8  to  I  agat 
Wan  by  two  lengths. 

STOCKTON. 

WBDRB8DAT.^n«.17.-.I>4e/0laftr>of48/,i  1  ml. 
Star  and  Oar.ar,  by  Crater,  8  yra, 

7bI  lllb  -  -  •-  '  ^  .  w.  Chalonar  1 
Maniaid,8yra,7tt91b   ...  Hart   8 

Bnowflake,8yra,9st81b  ...  Cooko  8 
Morphia, Bjrra, Tat 91b   -  .  .J. Hudson    4 

8  to  1  on  Star  and  Oarter.  and  B  to  I  agst  Marnhia. 
Won  by  ten  lengthat  a  neon  between  the  second  and 
third. 

C/eoeAmd   AoAm  of  179/.,  Ibr  8  yr  olda;    T.T.O. 

(8fbr.> 

Wb    - 


Coradao,  by  Ounetoeas,  Bst 

Lady  Laagdan,  tit  71b  . 

Mdlle  do  MaiUoe,  Bst  71b     - 

The  Dwarf,  Bst  101  b 

Lady  Di,  Bst  lOIb       - 

Lard  Bawthamdnlc.lal  IMb    - 


J.Hodson   1 

.     Soowdcn   a 

.     T.  Chaloner    8 

Doyle    4 

Oabomo   9 

.   M.  Roble   9 


>u  lini  mill  4illiinai,ti<l>f><  1^7  ^D(r 


yMPMH-M^    wHV.ImJ^  .t«iaM.^^^^ 

r^ituS.MM     -       -       -       «~" 


hSS! 


BHnndCblrf.JWUIfc        -    _     ■    _  j^hISUII    • 
■^W  w'»  w!  I>.=i<«.  *"«  I  W^T^"*"^  .'^ 


ss^%:' 
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AUGUST,  ia70. 


t  to  1  tc«t  Affilltjr,  IM  to 
■f«l  Xatcrprfa*,  9  to  I  aaoL 

KM,  Mid  ft  to  1  wakftir**  If« 
or.    Won  br  tbiM  laav «1m 
ud  tkM;  ftkU  fiMHh. 


.  -.  M  AffM  La  Ktole,  5  ta  1 
.  aaoh  af«>  BaHtofm  ftaid  ]M*> 
»(••  HbDMtf ,  Blftras,  anA  TIm 


, ,  ..to,  (•  fcr.) 

]|«rblg«r,b)r  DnadM.tMrili     -  -        Nuttoll    1 

C—wtiir.  gtt  7»h        -  .  •  W.  Ofttf    I 

BithnpthorM.TsiSIb      ...      W.  Plan    S 
pkirifld.ru  I tlb      ...  -^HwlMti    4 

ConntcM  of  PoiBft«t,  7»t  ISlb    -  •      ll*K«Mi    • 

The  Runui,  7at  Itib  ...     Wood    6 

Lady  Dl,  7u  lOIb  ...  Htamk   0 

Bpaetra,  7u  71b         -  -  -  Cmmmti   9 

&by»<'<»B'«,7BiSlb         -  -  .         LtoMM   • 

f  to  4  eaeb  affwt  Ccwotor  *nd  ip»o>ro.and  0  to  I  t*oh 
•fat  BMhopthorpa  and  FlktrilrM.  Wai  br  two  l«tftlia| 
taat  betwoan  M«oad  and  tbfrd  t  *  bad  fbnrth. 

MtddUsiriuk  IfiiNA'c^^orW-i/.;  1  mi.  4  fbr. 
Good  Repa,  hy  C«pi  Flyawajr,  4  yn, 

8«tSlh    -  -  -  •  •       RodMn 

Prttty  Jolui ,  A  fra.  Bat  ISlb  -  .         J .  Otborno 

Jaroae.STr«,9ttaib       -  .  -     W.Omv 

Tb«  Bobbjr,  S  rn.  <rt  mb  ^  .  .  ffattaft 

Fmw,  9  yiB«  <u  4lb       ...         L«at«   . 

IS  to  8  »g*l  iMoac,  9  to  4  •«•(  Prattf  Jobn,  4  to  1 
Mat  Oood  Hope,  and  <  to  1  %g*t  Foam.  Won  hj  a 
Da«li|  (iLraa  lasgtba  batwMn  iwwA  aii4  Uurd  i  *  bad 
fbwfik. 

0MMf  aum4  SMimg  BtmkMofmi.  t  t  Ibr.,  alnlirkl. 
Blaabor,  by  St  Albans,  4  jrra,  9Bt  «  B.  Covey    1 

R«(ort,  4  yn,  »•«  -  ...     BaawdtB    9 

Mito  Anna,  2  yn,  «at  71b     .  -  .    Loatai    S 

A«rera,3yri,6«t7lb      ...  Cooko   4 

IUBolano,9jrra,0at7lb       *  -  W.  Omy    6 

0^1paidla,Syra,8«tilb  -  «  W.  Mania    « 

■voo  on  CAlIipetdia,  5  to  1  oa«h  agat  Ratott  aad 
IflM  Ann*,  10  to  1  a|r«l  Bapolaao,  a«4  99  to  I  ant 
BlBobar.  Won  by  two  laniftha}  nhMid  betwaon  Um 
-MdtUH. 


OXFORD. 

THURSDAY,  Amg.  l%,^Mmmmmp  of  10W.{  i  ftir^ 
atraiirbt. 
Bonnie  Katia,  by  King  of  Trampe,  4  ym, 

8m   -  '         >         -         *       H.JarkeoQ    1 

Bnowden.  t  rta,  9tt  61b  *  -  •   Koirbonae    S 

Laird  of  Scotland,  &  yn,8rt  -  -    Wyfttt   3 

Ballfldnim,  4yrs,  9at91b-  -  -  OHmahaw    0 

Oladii!a,4]m,7at2lb  -  -  -F.Wabb    0 

Prineet*.  3  yi»,  ttt  l9lb  -  -  -  -  Poa    0 

B  to  4  air«t  Laird  of  Scotland,  7  to  9  afit  Bonnie 
Katie,  9  to  f  air«t  Bel  I  ad  rum,  A  to  I  a^at  Bnawdan,  aad 


air*t  Oladice 
tt  botweon 


and 


Prii 
and  tUrd. 


8  to  f  eaeb 
lenfth;  b 

TgU  CUtmhtg  Plat*  of  40/^  4  fbr. 
B  f  by  OrimatoD— Tbais,  2  yta,  6et  4lb  -  Kewkovae 
Awbrldr«,9yre,dM4lb       -  -  F.Wabb 

Little  PrincrM,  S  yra,  6eC  lOlb    -  -         Wilton 

Btar  Tb4»tte.  3  y re,  «at  1  lib  -  -  •€.  P^e 

KetileweU,9yrs,d»t7Ib-  -  -        RuweU 

M'Syeepbant,  3  vrt,  del  71b  -  -  O.  Pace 

Or  rhr  Marter  Bafot>-Rapld»a,  9  yve, 

Aet4lb    -  >  -  -  ••  Lowe 

ProeoUa,  9  yre,  6at  41b         ...      Bafeby 
VoMbAi,  9  yn,  6e«  191b    ...       Heraod 

9  to  4  ant  Utile  Prtneaw.  7  to  9  ant  KetUewvlI,  9 
to  1  agat  the  Thais  Ally,  and  8  to  1  aca>  Avbrlde. 
Won  iSf  a  Icafth ;  a  head  betwaan  soeoad  and  third. 

Ptri  M'Utm  PlmU(np)  of  90/.;  ft  f\tr.,  tbalflkt. 
Tbunderelead,  bv  Thunderbolt,  S  vH, 
7atl01b 


Won  by  a 


Boar  Grapoe.ft  yte,7et  lllb 
Calyaao,  9  yr*.  fet     - 
TbaSkii 


V 
,  e  yrs,  m 

6t4lb 


1st  71b 


&>iirad,  4  yra,  _ 

Tanple,  S  yr»,  7*t  I9lb     - 

Annie  Wood,  9  jrre,  7Bt  imb- 

Jeney.  3  yn,  7st  71b 

Iem«oi.4  yre,  7»tfilb  - 

Plcnlsotontiary,  I  yre,  7iit  41b    - 

Btockbatisen,  3  yn,  7st  Sib  •> 

Riira,  S  yra,  *»t    -  • 

Hlrh  Cbareb,  %  yn,  9st  131b 

B  f  by  Cnmond— Bee msrrsse,  •  yn, 

dot  91b   - 
Olfieckneatra,  S  yte,  6ot  tib-         • 


-    Bntler  1 

-  Rnxtabie  S 
•  WliMn  3 

Xaiiek  0 

•>  Cannon  0 

If.  Jaek««n  6 

oBuaiton  0 

Wyatt  0 

Ondwall  0 

-  Barnard  0 
.Hlbberd  0 

-  Foa  » 

F.Webb  0 


Blockade,  S  yn.  Bet  Itlb  -  .    Bernolds   • 

Dat1tDBcbcee,9yn,  Bet191b         -  -fWlev   • 

B  f  bj  Rt  Albafta><lold  Dnst,  9  rra, 
fctltlb  -  -         -         J  ^     J.ehaadler  • 

B  to  9  aitvcC^lypeo,  198  w9t  agat  ThandSfatoad.  7  to 

I  each  Bfatlamaal  and  Boar  tin  aaa,  8  to  1  erec  Bica. 

and  19  to  1  each  a«Bme  Bhtpa^U  Um  Baanmrnl 

iilly.    Won  by  two  lanffthai  kaWa  laagth  iMasaa  tka 

■eoend  aad  tkM. 

ARddtiton  Jfarwrir  Braadbap of  ITV.,  lkriyt«M«; 
^       ^  4  flv..  atralffkt.     *  ' 

R1|ipedr«ne,brOsftird^at  -  F.Wsibb    1 

B  e  by  Konh  Ltnaela— FBahan,  TMlOIk       Kfthck   f 
Maid,  7.t  61b  -  -  -  _  .     Wyait   { 

Paltoa,  9at  .  •  .  .       Hibbatd    8 

Coranetta,8M-  *  .  .  OmiorMi    8 

ecniia(lale,8at    ...  »B.DBrliaf   • 

Delay  Jet  7lb  ....     WMw   8 

Grace l>arlinr«7st 71b    .  .  «         Batlar   8 

Ton  Aneby,  7*t  Mb  -  -  -  »       May   8 

Bfbf  Thonsaaby-^Ialilde,fstflb   -        Batftra   8 
The  Niffcer.Tet        .  •  .  •  Haraod   8 

MiM6kar|i,8stl»b       ...    Ondwall   8 
BfbyLoi|«eer^t1ioNnapk,8etlOIb       *  Ba»»ll    8 

8  to  1  agat  tlie  Nymidi  illy,  ft  to  9  agn  MMBhan, 
4  to  1  avat  tha  aocilda  Ally.  8  to  1  agat  Maid,8  to  1 

on» Ike  Peahen  colt,  and  188  to 7 '*'- 

J^kortb«ol«»fth.i 


MrG. 

-  Wilw« 

Wyatt 

Oradvall 


PlatoafdM.}  1  toL, 

DekeoaTe,9yn,fet 

H ammarton ,  A  y n.  tsl  181b 

Lofd  BorkvUy,  3  yre,  7et  81b      - 
La  Bomntina,  6  yn.  7st  Mb 

8to  4  agM  April  Marn.A  to  9  ant  Gipsy,  A  to  i  sgat 
La8emntina,8to  1  agat  Lord  Barkatey,  asid  18 wl 
agat  Hammrrtoa.    Won  by  toar  laagtka. 

Oj/mN<«Ajre  aukft  (Bf)  of  SlAl.t  1  mi. 
Tbaedom,  by  Prime  Minister,  9  ft%. 

aetlilb-  -  .  •  /^  -  IVawknaa  I 
B  f  by  BleekwcU— Cbbn  Aesie,  S  yn, 

••191b        -  -  .    •     -  '        V.Webk  9 

Wanba.4yn,rett0lb   ^  .  .  .  Fos   8 


Bibbesd 


Ifasdia  Gvn,  ag^d,  let  191b  * 

Threatencr,  4  rn,  7at  91b 

B  f  by  Coata-M organ  U  Fkya,  4  yn, 

7st81b         -  -  .  ^  Baflaie   8 

Oaana  King,  Srn,  Bat  41b        -  -      oTPaga   8 

ChildaHMold,Syn,Aet9lb  -  Chaadiar   8 

7  to  4  aget  Threatencr,  9  to  1  aget  tka  Ch4re  Aaia 
filly,j80  to  30  agat  the  Morgan  la  Faya  iUj.Btol 
^andl8  -     ~  —  . 


tolagattkeG 


agat  Tbaadoia, 
by  tan  lengths. 

GbiMljr  MmAtr/  P<e<«of  881. ;  8  Ikr., 
Nelly,  by  Old  Calabar,  4  yva,  7at  «     V 

Rmallhopes,  8  yra.  6s*  lllb  - 
Knotofbrd,  3  yn,  Tst  7)b  - 
Barcelona,  4  rr^^  Bat  I  lib     - 
The  Merry  Monk,  9  vrs.  Bat  4lb 


XiiV.  Waa 


Ke» 


I 

9 
8 
8 
8 


-  Mewl   __ 

H. Jackson 
•    Bastobia 


A  to  4  agat  Nelly,  8  m  I  agat  Baaiaftrd,  and  A  la  I 
agat  Barcalaoa.    W«a  by  sis  lengths. 

FRIDAY.— /m»&smr«'  UmtSmp  Piste af  1881. « 
4  far.,  siraigbtf. 
B  r  by  TkarmaabjF  -Olatbda,  9  yn. 

Bet  IMb  -  -  .  ^    .    ' 

Bonnie  Katie,  4  yre.  8st  8lk  - 
Sonr  Grapes,  A  rrt,  Bat  Tib 
Adam  Bade,  6  yn,  8st  «  - 

C«atas,  3  yn,  7et71b 
High  Cbareb,  3  yrs,  7st  Alb 
Prlnane,Syn,7M  m  « 

Snawdon.S  rr*!  6at  191b      ^  - 

Wanderer,  3  yn.Bet  4lb« 
Covonclla,  9  jn^  6et  Sb       - 
GMttleOale,  9yn,  6et31b  «• 

Unoe  Darling,  8  y n.  Bat  lib 
B  f  by  Bt  Aibana-OaM  Dual,  8  m,  fet 


Hibherd 

-C.^pp 

-Fo» 

-  WUeeo 
A.  Hay 

O.  Page 
Aoibonr 

-  Rowefl 
Ckaadlor 


1 

t 
S 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 


1  to'  4  agat  Boaale  Katie,  4  to  1  agat  Soar  Gr 
to  9  agat  tka  Oletilde  8Uy,  8  to  1  agat  ttnowdaa,  aad 
100  to  7  agat  any  otksr«  Waa  ^  tw»  laagtlMi  laar 
leagtka  between  second  aad  third. 

SIniMen  Aad/iy  Itm^My  JTandieaip  of  98S/.,  tm  %  yt 

olds :  6  tor. 
Mamlngtan.  by  AHbor  Welleelay,  M  Bk  -  Badee    1 
Cb  •  br  V  Apir^-Maad,  8si  181b    .     «  Hm^^mt   t 


ADOUST,  1870. 


__    ..      _..._..    cBi-^iifMI.;  «lpoiiHRir. 


"w7^  } 


MAROftTI. 
■illi  Pi'4>r.  ki  Buaknll.  i  r<*>I" 


(if^J** 


ToV.re 


l?ph«  kn-M'"  •«"'l  •" '■'"*• 


CANTERBURY. 


.     Wj,ll 


itrdDST,  i8f«. 


i:.!r/r 


■Midi*,  tir  Lsrd  OUHia,(rn.  loit  Hi  W.  BhUI 
«k  l  •!>  r^Jih.  MnH  IMD*  ud  IkM.  °' 


HWl.a'^'^2S<I'n'^''™''^.t»ll'''""w  .u     1 


TbiBi7,lrn,t«>lk 


4  IVAffU  ^  ■  IVBlilk    te- 


nwoBKaniaBlliiMi  >  I-'  hwlt. 

6ri  dih  -  -  -  1      W.  On*    4 


IIH  VaUortkaK/tMiHl  ITirlk  tf  Builm-l  KmtiM 

HatMsrW  'kvliroUii  T.r.C.<»ttir.l 

TilllUiliu,  hi  BlUi  lUul,  M  l)Ib  -         BdiIh 

OrlUu.  lutth    -  -  - 


l.ftdj  Hivtihom,  tnd  Id'la  J  HeG  Iftt  Th*  Oin  BBd 
«i-.*Mii,iir^<«iUI>        -  -  Hn^H    ) 


T»  1  •««  PUl«b*i  ft  la  1  *r>t  ^uu  IfBuri  WDmAHf 


fct  jlh  -      :^  .      -      .  w^^  J 

BrrjjjO.Brf— D,(W™.tlm,I«lll)lb       i,''S!'Z    ! 

Hliiibanjlrd.lin.lalllh  '  S' Hfd^     s 

autn  Hl~kh>ppu4,  ul  T  u  t  afH  Ia  Ptrt- 

>h»U.    Win  tr  W^lMfhii  •  hkl  IbM. 


NIB  (IRELAND). 
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▲UGUBT,  IdTO. 


atmig  Mtmhtr^  fktt  of  tf  i.  ]  9  mi. 
Hard  LinM,  by  Ratohlni**  HcreulM.  Mrad. 

19M  lOlb  -  -  -  -  Mr  CrMffh 

lArlint  (Uto  VWatir ),  5  yn, 

list  nib      .         .         .  OftpiBel2«1t* 

8ir«ln,4ris,llalSlb      ...    MrQtrtn 
Won  Mtilf . 

Bmllmort  BtaitifRm)  of  <!/. ;  AbMft  fl  ni.  4  te. 

n««aa«y .  5  rn,  fctl  1  lb  -        Mr  OUrdUir 

Srte,a|U,I«M61b  .         .  •          <•     B«M 

iMBbUn,  4  jn,  »M  INb  -  «         •    T.  Millar 

<^M«,f  ris^lUTIb          -  *        MrWbjte 

Tba  Widow,  mM*  10*t  61b  "          •  W.  CttHMk 

BM«,«rW,llit«b  -          -  -          M'AttlUh 
Won  bjr  abont  two  Iciifthi. 

MmmSMp  PfaM  of  to/.;  I  Mi.  4  fli*. 
niraHwo' 


The  WtdBW,  by  HaMhi 
Ilfiflb 


«b- 


^•.•C«d,lltl 
■«yftow«r«  5  yrt,  IM  i 
8w«la,4«n,Vi«llb<* 
StoIwd,  »  yrs,  9tt  61  b    - 
WMiInn 


«lM,  af^, 

'DOWIMO 

M«i»m 

tar. 


BLACkROCK   (ICELAND). 

TVBSDAY,  ^fMf^-'mf^ '<•**< *f  *** 

S  Bit*  4  nir>.  orar  ■wMnta 

.fctnb    -         •MrJ.M^rrtaay 

Blwktbora,  acod,  Utal   -         -         -     ^f^J[i« 

nai«  Bnen.Tyra.  ^  Iflb  -  -  -  Wbalan 

ttfib  -      _-      Mabon 

t%  t  jn,  iMTlb  Staabrldta 


; 


>  mi.  i 
Caiaatrepha,  bf  Con 
0iHA,atad,t«t|lb 
Nnteraekaf,  8  yrcj  9» 
Bl*ektborB,af«d,  r 

ftoaanaland,  S  vra, 
Mading  Star  <Iat« 


Won  by 
third. 

NORTH 


TAUNTON 


PITHERTON  AND 
VALI  HUNt. 

[AT  IMrSMB,    MBAB  MOfttll  mMftTOir.J 

T0BBBAY,  ilivaH  flS —  Ifbrt  SmmtM  rmaMnry On 

oTSW.;  Iml.4fu-. 
<)uteB  of  the  Vallay  (lata  Totuv  Ean«T)t 


(hb),  aged,  ISM  71b 


-    MrRloharda    t 


BaaAiBf  ihrae  ofthart. 

SlMoarrff^  Flat*  of  841.  f  1  ml.  and  a 
Deh  eaiiTa,  byTim  Wbifflar,Syrs^tl01b  O.Oray 
*"  *  «   Mr  B.  M.  Rndd 


Bdaa,  4  yra,  9at  Ittb 


Lord  Jaroay,  4yra,  BatTlb   -  P.OaUlMtJna 

■'       "  Kannody 


Metaphor,  S  yr»,  flat  71b  > 

Atalanta,afad,  16it  lib 

Roeaer,  3  yr0|  tM  Ilib  ••  »  «•  Mr  Ad 

Won  by  •?«  looKtbs ;  a  bad  thlrd^  Tba  winnar  is 
objeetod  to  on  the  gi^and  that  mt  Brani  U  la  tka 
Forfaii  Uat. 

Jf««<A  PttAtrtM  irMrfiMjiafaS/.;  1  mi.andadiatanee. 


'tfCMrtoa  UammeafTW.i  1  mi.  and 
Dah  conTb,  by  Tim  WhtOar,  8  yta,  8m  Hb 
Hicb  Cborcb,  S  vra,  7tt  71b  -  >  -  C.  Sopp 

Edna,  4  yra.  8tt  4lb     .     «  ••  •     Kannady 

-Clamant 

J.  Davia 

-Labbati 


GUdiec,  4  yra.StC  Iflb 
MbaMI  Ball,  8  ftaf  7fll  Vb       • 

AUlanta,afad.7Bt71b        -  -  . 

Lttelna,  4  yra,  7iC  fib      -         -         -0.  Lfnbam   8 

Lady  Esan.3yr««7it  ^  -  T.  laaa«fl    I 

Woti  bjr  a  lanfth  and  a  half}  b  bad  third. 


UmdUap  of  1  &/. ;  1  ml .  and  n  diatanaa. 
Una,  by  Lord  Alhvnorlav  4  yragTit  7lb  C.  Lynbam    1 
Bdna,  4  yrs,  8it  71b  -  •  .  Kannady    8 

]«eina.4  yra,7Mnb      -  -  -0.  Bndaoo   8 

Won  by  a  lanfth}  two  lenytha  batwaen  aaoon^  and 
third. 

«MMriff  Ami  Clap  of  90<. :  abont  1  ttl.  4  flir.,  otar 

ilx  fendlea. 

Qoaen  of  the  Vallay,  aged.  ISat  lib      .  Mr  Adamt   I 

Baatinf  fear  othafi. 

TmmiUik  BanMtmp  SwdU  tt»e$  of'  A/. ;  about  t  ml., 
over  airtt  hordlaa. 


iiat  nib- 

Bna,  4  yra.  11  at  81b  > 
-         oftb   ^-^ 


Mr  H.  M.  Bad] 


ttuoan  of  tba  TbUoy,  ttad,  llM  fib         Mr  AdaAa 
Plnehb(«fc.  ««ad,  Ilattlb  .  .  Hltehlnn 

Won  by  thrc4^uvl4n  9f  4  lanytb    nbtAtl 


i 

0 


THVBSPAT,  At 


luflMll 

4S.;lmi.>fc». 
Lady  Oamldina,  by  The  Marqadat  4  yta^   _ 

IdatTlb.  -         -         -       CtetHa 

PablaC,4yra,llm81b        -         .   MrWl 
Bvonbaillnr<   Waabfabant. 
Tbam  FMtfBp)  of  84/.}  rtet4 1  ml.  4  ftrr. 
Vcntnor,  by  Bae«*ttMr,  4  yrs,  8M  Iflib        Clamc 
MlmPoily.8pra,6atBnr  -  -      Lynbam 

4tolonTaBtaa».    fi 


of 


*mk  B»ikm9i49Lt  IbvS  fff  ilAe 
4fc». 
GrandM.  by  KnlfMof  tt  Pnlrldi«MlWi 
Lady  Baarlcl. latVlb      -  -  -    3 

4  ta  1  an  Lady  Baailat.   flnndea  aaaaa  In 

JfrmtWi'  PtmUfHmi  of  88'. ;  1  ml.  ahd  ft 
MM  PidV.  by  Wamb«|  9  ytt,  484 18lb 
P4la4aB./m:8m«b   *    ' 


1 

a 


1 
s 


1 

8 


rmgtta.  t  yra,  8at  nb 
AftiaMi,  8  yra,  7at  41% 
5  to  4  on  Avaralon,  8  t 


-    White 


I 

8 

4 

4tnl 


Tbaorp;  by  Lonp-l9araii,  4  ym,  14m  IBUb         I 
Lord  itnif,  4  yra,  10»t  Mb      -  Mr^bUtaga,  JNn. 


».«....  to  1  agat  Mb*  Panf^i 

8^rrmBt»Jhtp9im.%*Ht,    ^_    , 

8aMallto,bylkatdllta,4jra,4at71b  -    Wr«tt    1 

A««Mktt,Syra,7st71b  .  «  ^^         WhHa   8 

8  fta  4  ah  SareoUm.   Won  by  thiw^faaMta  af  a 

ladfth. 

kmrs^  A»0f  Bimkm  of  Ma  t^Ml  1  ml.  4  Ht., 
orar  four  bilMlaa.  ^__  ^ 

«atcoUt«,by8ataUita,4yrs,lI4l         »         White   1 
rfttC|ncan,6  jrrajlUtSlb  >  >    MrBo*ao1df   8 

4  to  1  on  Snroolita.   Won  hf  a  length. 

l>LYMOUTK    DEVONt»Oirr,   AND  CORN- 
WALL. 

TBUR8DAY,  A19MI  88.    limia*mtf>  PlBlrfBip>«f 

4AI.I  4fbr. 
8niph«r,byGrat«r,8*m,8«4]9lb  -  -    Badaa    1 

WtatwardH*.  8yra,»MSlb      -         «      O. 

4  to  4  on  Wcatward  Ho.    Won  by  two  Icngiha. 
i^hndg$  <Vn  fJT^iaf  841.1  o*«o 
"it  ioi 

Blaebbted,i^"o»t81b     -  -    MrCh'arebill 

Pollio.Syn,16ot41b      ...      B.  Boon    4 
4fta4ataiLord  JaMoy^  8  fta9aiml1mary,airf8ta 
lagmPdlUa.    Won  b/n  band}  aWthM. 

Smltrtm  StakH  (BpJ  bf  1«/. ;  t  ml. 
Wbinba,  by  Orlando,  4  fn,6timb     •     J.  Bndd    1 
Tbomcttlr,  8  yra,  4m  141b    -  -         -O-  Page   t 

8alpbar.Syra,7M81b     .  ->  -O.  Jenkins    8 

Needle  Can,  mr«d.8Ml01b-  -  -H.SaM   4 

6  ta  4  agm  Wamba,  8  m  1  agmTbonmitla,  and  4  ta 
t  afrt  Needle  Gan.  Wan  by  a  length?  tbrari lingthe 
betwaeafaaeond  and  third. 

Xddii^  PbM  of  481.  t  4  f^. 
Warbief .  by  Nntbovrae,  8  y*a,  8al  -         -  O.  Bate    t 
M'SyaQplmnt,  8  yn,  4et -i  «.  .       Btagtlsh    t 

HadaaIBall,8yn,8et8lb-    •     -  'jlMrey   9 

B«UaoftheSaMon,8yta,8al4lb         <•      J.  Badd.  4 
5  to  4  on  Warbler,  8  to  I  agst  M*8yc<mbant,aad  4  to 
I  oaeh  ag««  BdHb  tff  tha  JSaaon  Aid  Maefaal  Ball. 
Band  beat  t  •  la#  Miird.    Wbrbtar  nflmi^araa  walktd 
tta  aiahai  wtra  dtrtded. 


1 

9 


Par*  • 


C*«lfM  Mmdow  5mJU«ril>^of  S5l.i  I  ml. 
Weat^ard  Ho,  by  Antaerat.  8  f«e,  fal  9lb  e.  Pa 
High  Chureb,  8  yra,  7st  ttlb           .          -  C  Sopp 
y  to  1  on  Wmtward  Ro.    Wa»  bf  «wo  r *^ 


PBIDAT.^f»fyamm  Pilar  f  BSp^  af  ttf.  t  1 
Lady  Bson,  by  Bto«iM4, 8  yia, 


7e»71b    . 


'*  Mr€Mlitp,l«n. 


1 

S 


High  Ohnrah,  8  yffs,a»«81h<- 
Waatward  Ha,  S  yra.  Sat  Hb 
Bnlphar,8yra,9atSlb 
5  la  4  ant  Bulphnr,  4  to  4  agm_W^awi 

La4y  Exon,  and  8  to  1  agat 

laagtht}  twolaagtba  betwt 

e»iiumUBiak4i(Hfj  of  88/.  {  oMa  i^aad  *«d  a  «*> 


^  5  |a  «  agat  Huipunr,  0  to  4  agm  Wmtward  R«.  4  4a 
1  ago*  ta4y  Exon,  and  8  to  1  agat  HlgbObanh 
bysUlaagt* 


v;; 


BlaaibM,  by  The  2>o4tor,  aged, 
1644  Tft-  -  -  - 

lot4  /ermy,  4  yra.  llaC  Sib  - 
Pallio.  8  yta,  mTIb       -         • 
8  ta  )  tn  JM  ;4rte7,  bod  9  (0 


.  MrChardtUn 
It  OoQlat  Jaa. 

-    n.Bfttf 

lalprtChcoaTt 


1 

t 
8 


WuS^jpS  wiib"'-"  ""■-        -     ffiJi 

Di  1>  Ifou.!  in.  a>i  91b   --  -  -ft.  Sm 

J-*, S.S'bjBl^'iS'' °'**'''  *'"■ 

7«nik  -         -       '-      '  -  Mifconiopj.B,  1 

B%iOii>iFiIi,S7n,UIII>-  -  -B.t^r  I 

5™i,.rB.ll.(ji.,WJH        -  -  D.-I.  f 

a  1*  4  DQ  1^*  £10D.  9  14  9  W4(  BwDn*.  4  UL  art 
nikCkntM.  nKlol  unliHtil  Brt).  WcmV 
iwi  li^ikiL  An>  InlfllDVWni  H»nil  tat  lUM 

la  I  •■•■llukUBall.  trull  Br  (^*  l*iW<l'' 
CMVDM   AUOUST. 

SKK'A.Ik  (lb  .  ""  -  '  -  '  J.»™  t 
IMHI°d,Mm  -  -  -     B»lUMt    t 

IU4  BlEd,  i^lf  u  1  •(«>Ifl«)u>.    W»bTi 

■  .  -_  •'§;;:  i 

■wb  ^li  TbBodmlvad 

WMwr  C^  ftp )  of  W-i  •looil  ■»!.>/". 
T«M|™i(ir,  df  wild  D»t«H,  S  r«, 


ADQDHT,  1870.  lOT 

D.fc.uf  B«MB.,Jl»,J««lb.  -  B«£r    J 

Tb>Oota«I,»t*".»"™     -        -."^SfTLi 


I,  bf  Titiu.Wn,  hi  IJV  -      W.jMbwn    1 
jlMmHriM,  1  rn.  1*M  Ilk      -  -       !>«••>    * 

t  »  1  on  Own  6m^,  4  to  1  awt  (lit^vUr 
mat  tatwmtr,  Hd  «  »  1  «Mfc  MJI  ^b'"*'"  "'° 

5t»lry  l>hM aT M^i  db>« I  to. 


■fldAlfd'    Tta*  vkfiiHr  w  •tamJd- 


(MM(IMPliU«rW.|  I  Air. 
K*MBl>leb,bTH»laa~iF',Iin,       fc^rf 

SmhHucb,bi  Il.iil«,S  !«,••<  In*     r.  wi*» 


BkTtII.Oit.-3u.i  PI— fBpJfTW.i  Hit. 
JWbH,  bl  tordClltdM.IjM.rBUlb      „H™J1    1 


•CHRBOfteUQH. 
BibMn.tirIardCU(dfli,Ht]>1b        T.  Cbainn    I 


l'»IIiV™'.V'™.IHSlb  '    -    *,Ct^i^   ■ 
t  »  i  icil  Bt»lHi,6io»«Ii'PrtMjJ«in,J»» 


AUODBT.IBTO. 


7  u  4  Mil  aprcLIT,  fi  *fl  1  ■««  C«»t«,  Md  t  in  t 

•oi  O"  Pnc  nri  iivr,  Wuir  •  ''"r^ ;  •  >>»'  ^ 

LidrOlnlnin'.ITriigu  -  W.  ClnlOMI 


p™u'5ni!,'ayiI!'B.<iiib"    -   '    -j'o.(»™ 


TUNBRPDGE  SUMMER. 


•  la  <  wt  l"I«l  in»,  1  lol  uM  Ammp,  (in  1 
bTBiiKb;  jijBj  IcDftlB  b*tw«a  HCVDd  uid  ctUrd. 


U  1  vtl  PBlitBff.    D*a4  iwii  L  NftfBf  bHLi 


WBI]NESIllT.-jru-I-(JHlara>J>mI.i 


'"■^  ^(...fff,J;f«II..« 


..    ..    --  -  -nflmf  JyJ^MI.;  1IW-. 


'"i.dw'wI^b*.  nan iir>w"'> liars'. 


AUGUST,  1870. 


100 


MaMr  Cmjf,  Tftliifl  78^ ;  1  ml. 
Malaria,  by  Lord  ClIMen,  3  yn,  lOat  71b  -  Cannon    1 
ToraTnm,3]rrs,  I0iat9lb  -  -    J.  Ooatar    2 

B«n  Macdai,  S  yn,  lOat  Mb  -  -  8.  Adams    0 

6  to  4  on  Maniria,  6  to  4  o^t  Tom  Tom,  and  19  to  1 
ngH  Ben  Maedoi.    Won  by  a  head. 

Melotmi*  Handieaf  of  SS/. ;  1  ml. 
Dontolle,  by  Trnmpcter,  4  yr«,  Stt        •  -      w.o. 

ilfwd  Nmntry  StaJkis  iSf^  of  W.,  for  S  yr  olds ; 

4  far. 
Moaeow,  by  Aatoerat,  8«t    -  -  -  KilUek    1 

Bordeaux,  7atlXtb  ...      O.  Paff«    9 

H  r  by  WcatberbU-Fajaway,  7»t  191b     -  Deabin    3 
HoreulaaowB,  Tat  lOIb    -  -  -  Short    0 

Even  on  Moscow,  8  to  1  «a«h  afst  Bordaanx  and  the 
Vayavay  fiUy,  ana  10  to  1  ayat  Harolananm.  Won 
by  a  len^h ;  same  between  second  and  third. 

Parttimd  Ptatf  (Bf)  of  W. ;  about  <  far. 
Qraco  Darling,  by  Lifeboat  or  Gnnboat, 

tyrs,0stI9Tb   -  -  -  -      O.  Pafe  I 

Tnmbl«,6yr8.8atl81b       ...  KillirH  3 

Rho,  4  yrs,  8st      -  .  -  -   B.  Adams  8 

6  to  4  caoh  afst  Eho  and  Graea  Darling,  and  5  to  2 
afst  Tnmblcr.    Won  by  two  tenths;  a  bad  third. 

Tradumtn'iCtalmiMf  Piatt  oti5i. }  4  fur. 

Babis,  by  01enmasaon,3yTS,(bt41b     -      O.  Pafo  1 
Ch  f  by  Oxford,  dam  by  Loamiogton— Bplltrota, 

2yrs,eatI01b        ...  .  Deakin  3 

Maaqomde,  3  yra,  6st  lib  .  -        KiUiek  3 

Harmony,  3  yra,  8st  61b       .  .  B.Adams  0 

The  Wren,  3  yrs,  6at  41b  -  >  -       Jonkins  0 

Meadow  Qneen,  3  yn,  Sat  101b        -  Mr  Rudd  0 

Cranbonrne  Chase,  tjn.  6ai  7Ib  .     Andrews  0 

M'8yeopbant,Syrs,  Oat7lb.  -  -English  0 

9  to  1  a^t  the  Oxford  filly,  and  5  to  1  eaeh  agit 

Babis.  Meadow  Qaean,  and  M'Sycophant.    Won  by  a 
lenftn  ;  aame  between  seeond  and  third. 

WBDIIBBDAY.— Ctomly  Stmkea  CBp)  of  Zit.\  1  mi. 

and  a  distaaco. 
Nero,  by  Dofioider,  3  yrs,  7Bt  lOlb        >      O  Pan   1 
Malaria,  3  yra,7at  71b  -  -  .  Deakin    9 

Westward  Ho,  3  yrs,  8st  71b      .  .       Cannon    8 

Even  on  If «ro,  9  to  1  agat  Malaria,  and  4  to  1  ayst 
Waatward  Ho.    won  by  a  head ;  a  Imd  third. 

Smny  HmnScmp  of  45/.  {  4  ftir. 
Bolphnr,  by  Crater,  3  yrs,  bat         .  -  Kitliek    1 

Bordaanx,  9  yrs,  «st  51b  .  -  •>  Pag«    9 

TartttiTe,  3  yrs,  list  !91b        ...  Reraod    3 

II  to  10  on  Bvrdcaax,  11  to  8  arst  Bnlphnr,  and  8  to 
1  agat  Tartoffc.    Won  by  a  leoffth  \  a  bad  third. 

DtntiiUre  Staiet  (Hp)  of  Il4f.;  1  mi.  4  fur. 
DentOlle,  by  Trnmpctar,  4  yn,  9st  Mb  .       Cannon    1 
Wblmsleal,  3  yrs,  7st  -  -  -  Heraud    9 

Thomettle,  3  yrs,  6st  71b  -  -  Pa|ra    3 

9  to  1  on  Dentalle,  and  3  to  I  agst  Thornettle.  Won 
by  a  length}  a  bad  third. 

jruntnPtaU  (Sp)  of  SO/.,  for  9  yr  olds ;  #boot  0  tor. 
Bf  by  WsaUierbit— Fayawmy,7st  Klb  -Deakin  1 
Moscow,  Sat  31b  ....  Kllliek  9 
Grace  Darliafri8et  lib         -  -  -CPaya    3 

Procalla,8st71b  -  .  -  -       Heraud    0 

100  to  90  on  Moscow,  6  to  1  agstOrace  Darling,  and 
8  to  1  agst  iho  Payawsy  filly.  Won  by  a  neck }  a 
langth  bMwecn  second  and  third. 

Vidtn'  PkHt>(Hp)  of  25/.;  4  far.,  straight. 
Maraia,  by  Colstardale,  9  yrs,  7st  71b    .        Dnhin    1 
Maaqncrade,8rrs,8st7lb    ...  Ktlliek    3 
M'Bye0phant,9yrs,fiatlOlb       -  -       English    3 

Meadow  Queen,  3  yra.  Sat    .  .  Lynham    0 

Babis,  9  yrs,  7st  71b         ....       tf.  Page    0 
9  to  1  on  Mareio,  4  to  1  agst  Babia,  and  8  to  1  agst 
Won  by  a  langth;  soma  between  eaeond 
third. 

g«ras>  PUUof  105/. ;  3  mi 


DERBY  SUMMER. 


^ 


Tha  Boy,  by  Kottledrvm,  3  yrs,  8Bt  51b    .  Cannon    1 


Paganiai,  5  yra,  lot  Hlb- 
Den  con  Ta,  3  yrs,  8at  5lh    - 


-    C.  Searla 

.  Hcraad   3 

Itaro,8yrs,8ai61b         -  -  -    ^     Pa«   0 

Bara«y,5yrs,9siltlb  -  -  Mr  Budd    0 

II  en  4  on  Paganini,  and  8  to  1  agst  The  Boy.  Won 

by  n  length ;  a  bad  third. 


HmmMon  SmmmIbAm  of  97/.;  about  6  for. 
Molorta,byLdrdOUfd«i,SyTs,7a«      .       Daakin    1 


Kho,  4  yrs,  7st 


.  Heraai 
Won  by  a  length. 


TUESDAY,  A*if.  SO^Triml  Stoiri  oF4>.  ;  6  fur. 
Br  e  by  Blair  Athol— ChnsUbeUe,  3  yrs, 

6st8lb    .  .  -  -  -    Ashworth     . 

Patania  (lata  Patron  of  Art), 9  yrs,  6et  81b  SkeUon    2 
B  f  by  Vedette,  dam  by  Chanticleer— OstK>gotU'» 

dam,9_yra,6at9lb       _  -  -    Newhouse    3 

ChobyTbcKnaTe,3yrs.8sk91b-  -  Wilson    4 

6  to  4  on  the  Vedette  filly,  3  to  lagst  Petunia,  and 
8  to  1  ant  the  Chrlstabelfe  colt.  Won  by  a  head ;  a 
length  hrtwecn  saeond  aod  third ;  a  bad  fonrtli. 

DrmAtttw  Stnktis  (Hp)  of  85/. ;  4  fur. 
Soplue,  by  Lord  Cliiden,  3  yra,  6st  121b     -  Rowell    1 
Henriette,  3yrs,6st7lb  -  -  -         Petley    « 

Lady  Annie,  3  yrs,  «st  91b   -  -  -  Wilson    3 

Diatarbanee,3rrs,6st91b         -  -     Gradwell    4 

2  to  1  on  Sophie,  5  to  1  agst  Lady  Annie,  and  6  to  I 
each  agst  Distnrlianee  and  Henrietta.  Won  in  a 
canter  by  two  lengths ;  a  head  between  second  and 
third;  a  langth  and  a-half  between  third  and  fburth. 

Dtrmtnt  Stake* (Hp)  of  30/. ;  «  fur. 

Cobalt,  by  St  Albans,  3  yrs,  5st  111b    -  Nawhoosc    I 

Maaanicllo,  4  yrs,  7si  lolb    -  -     ,     -  Wilson    2 

3  to  1  on  Cobalt.    Won  by  a  length  and  a-balt. 

Tradnmurm'a  Piatt  of  1401. ;  1  mi.  4  fbr. 

Choral,  by  Wild  Dayrell,  5  yrs,  8st  71b     -  Bowell    I 

Theodore,  3  yrs,  7st  81b  -  -  -  Wyatt   9 

Prlnca,  4  yrs,  8st  121b  -  -  -  Keuyon    8 

Timothy,  8  yrs,  8st  21b    .  -  -  Bntlar    4 

9  to  1  agst  Theodore,  3  to  I  each  agst  Choral  and 

Timothy,  and  4  to  1  agst  Prince.    Won  by  thrao- 

qnarters  of  a  length  ;  a  length  and  a  half  between  the 

second  and  third ;  three  lenghs  between  the  third  and 

fourth. 

SelUns  Slaket  of  46/.  \  4  Air. 
Star  Thistle,  by  Knight  of  tha  Thistle, 

9yrs,7st  *-  -  -  -  -  Skelton    1 

Thunderclap,  3  yn.  Sat  91b       -  -       Kanyon   8 

Peaaant  Girl,  2  yrs,  6st9lb  -  -  Newhousa    8 

5  to  4  on  Tbonderclap,  5  to  2  agst  Star  Thistle,  and  7 
to  8  agst  Peasant  Girl.  Won  by  thrae-ouarters  of  a 
length;  half  a  length  between  second  and  third. 

ChftirrJUU  Stahtt  of  106/. ,  for  9  y r  old* ;  6  fhr. 
Jack  in  tha  Box, by  King  John, 9st 31b   Maidment    1 
Jester,  8st  lulb  -  -  -  -  BuUer    9 

7  to  4  on  Jack  tn  the  Box.    Won  by  a  short  head. 

WBONESDAY.—JtmcisM  JiroHdlcapoflSO/.}  4  fur. 
Lincoln,  by  Ely,  3  yra,  8st         -  -       ^*"y®,?    i 

Lady  Annie,  3  yrs,  6st  51b    -  -  -Rowell    8 

St  George,  3  yra,  7st  lOlb  -  -  Maidmont    8 

Headingley,2yrs.  5st7lb     -  -         Ashworth    4 

8  to  4  agst  St  George,  and  5  to  9  each  agst  Linooui 
and  Lady  Annie.  Won  by  a  neck;  a  length  and  a 
half  between  recond  and  third ;  a  bad  fourth. 

Scurrw  HaiUaeap  of  48/. ;  4  fur. 
Thandcfalap,  by  Thunderbolt,  3  yrs, 

Sat  191b-  ....       Kenyon    I 

Sicga  Train,  8  yrs,  8st  61b    -  -     M*Cormaek    2 

B  g  by  The  Lawyai^Flyaway,  8  yrs, 

ggt  .  -  -  -  -    Maidment    3 

9  to  1  on  tha  Flyaway  gelding,  4  to  1  agst  Thunder- 
clap, and  5  to  i  agat  Siage  Train.  Won  in  a  canter  by 
a  length  and  a  half;  two  lengths  between  second  and 
third.    The  winner  waa  claimed. 

Bfmfitrt  Ct^  of  175/. ;  6  for. 
I8mael,by0xford.4yr8,7stl0lb  -      Kenyon    1 

Maaaniello,4yrs,7st51b      -  -  -Wilson    3 

Lady  Annie,  3  yrs,  flat  61b  -  -       Rowell    3 

Even  on  lamacl,  6  to  4  agit  Masanlallo,  and  6  to  1 
agat  Lady  Annia.  Won  eaailr  by  a  length  ;  a  length 
and  a  half  between  second  and  third. 

Jfttrsery  Plate  of  TO/.,  Ibr  9  yrolds;  4  fhr. 
Peasant  Girl,by  Capo  Flyaway,  est     -   Newhonsa    1 
Kenmore,  Sat  lilb      .  -  -      Hutchinson    2 

Br  0  by  Vedette— Flying  Dncbasa,  8st  lllb  Wilson    » 
6  to  5  each  agst  Peasant  Girl  and  Kenmore,  and  5  to 
1  agst  the  Flying  Dnchcsa  eolt.    Won  in  a  eanter  by 
a  length;  a  bad  third. 

Sr/An/fltaAM  •fS9/.;6Air. 
Pelvnia,  by  Wild  DayraH,  2  yrs.  bst  Hb      Skelton    1 
B  g  by  Tha  Lawyer— Flyaway,  3  yrs, 

*st  ilb  -  '      .  -  -  »«»7,'"'    » 

MissStepfino,Syra,9Bt-  -  -     Rhoades    3 


_  to  i  on  Petonia.    Won   by 
length  hatween  second  and  tbtni. 


by  twenty  lengths;  a 


no 


AUGUSt  1870. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH. 
T17B8DAT,  ilitf.  SQ.-TW-  r^ar-OM  jr«ii4toi>p  StrnktM 

OrncUliorpa,b]rP«nii«aB,7M81b       -     B.  Coofc    1 
Co1oBU,Bat6Ife  -  .  .  «   PftiTf   9 

Bl  0  bv  OulrtoB— TbMpU,tat   -  -    HaztabU  S 

7  to  4  on  Coloaia,  2  to  1  •gtH  OnieUhorp*,  vaA  0  to  1 
•fst  the  ThMpi*  eolt.    Woo  bjr  five  lanfftlw. 
J>mJuBttn'$  Mamik^  fkM  oi  W-i  T.YX.  (ft  ftiv. 

BoMr7,b7SBrpUee,4  7m,8«t4lb        - »olfc 

TaUcir  Otown,  t  yn,  flat  l«lb  -      W.  Salmon 


Aftermath,  4  jm,  8at  41b 
Witeberaft,  6  jrs,  Bat  81b 
Boaa  Bonhaar,S  Tn.Sat 
Balaamaa,  4  jrra»7at  Ah 
Orapcahoi,  S  yva,  7tt  Stb 
8  to  4  OD  Aftarmath,  4 
agat  Boaarj.  and  10  to 
twaatflenrtlu. 

FWlaiy  AaMkiy  Md^af  Slf. ; 
Cimwiar,  bf  loitctar,  Sjfra,  %t  Itib     - 


Pany 

-  Lvaah 

DldKMIl 

-  Coalett 
-     W.  Cook 

1  ayat  WHchcnft,  8  *» 


ag«c  any  etbar.     won  bf 


i^rawiar,  af  Loltctar,  8 jfro,  lat  iwn     - 
OnidthanM.2jm.7rt  Mb    - 
ThaQeBilTtyiaiYMSnb 


4fcr. 

Lmah    1 

B.6aak   S 

Balft   S 

LaTandi*n,^7n,8atMb     .  -  -    Parnr    0 

TlatadV«niia.i]m,8atWb       -  -   W.  Wabb   • 

Bla«kBcM,3*ra,8ai81b     -  -  HnataMa   • 

Chff  b7l>iuidca-PnllCrr,4  7ra,8al  -    Okhawi    • 
iranaa.Syn,7at81b       -  -'         W.Sdteoa   • 

a  to  I  afat  Crawlar.  S  to  1  a«at  Oradthfana.i  to  1 

art  Tba  Qaail,  aadft  to  1  aaah  af^t  Laaaaditoa  aad 
ach  Baaa.    Wan  bf  a  kaad;    tha 
»ai  and  thM. 


1    S 


N«rJUk  Md  SmfM  BmmiUmp  of  801.  i  1  ml. 
I>iataJr,b7yoltlMir,f  7M,iM  -    Hastable    1 

Ja«ral,S7ra.8ataib    .  •  -  -    Ballb   t 

Cia4aralla,  S  jn^  7at  Sib 
B  cby  Wratbarbit— 8a  Afii«,  4  fia. 


Wath«aU   4 


7,to>  M  Diatoff,  It*  I  agalOhiilaiaila.aaA  6  to  1 
'    "    ~    "  '  Jawal.    w< 


aaah  tha  fife  Agaaa  w^ikmtt  and 
lenfthi. 


roabf  ftmr 


?aeecaaloii,b7Ua&to»,t7n,7a*41h'-     HibM   1 
iutadVeniu.Syra.Sat^Ib-  -  -     Bolfli   S 

ZU«a,8rn,  ^t   -  -         *  W.  Salmon   8 

laTandlara,  S  rn.  8at  01b     -  -       Toangman    0 

Blaek  |laaa,S  Tva.  6atTlb  *  -  little   0 

PwMf,  a  7ra,  6at       ...      B.  Wheetor   8 
7 to 4  OB  Saeeaaaioa,  8  to  1  afat  BIfamib to  1  agal 
Tinted  Taaaa,  and  8  to  1  agat  an7  other.    Waa  b7  ate 
Icaffthe. 

WBDKBBDAT.^ffroat  TmrmMtk  ITmrmvMmndle^ 

of  1881.,  ft«  a  TT  oldai  T.T.C.  Straight  Ooana 

(5  fbr.  i87ds.) 
Omuraman,  b7  Kntoht  of  ■«  Fatoiak, 

8atl9lb-  ....       AaMh    t 

Oraaitteraa,  7at  Sib  ...  B.Coak   8 

CMaato,  Hit  Tib  ....  W.  Wabb  t 
TTlfljTTr'il  ITif^wTn  Tn'^r  Hntabla  4 
Bla  bfOalaton— Dodona'aaamf7at   -   Laneaater   6 

8  to  4  OB  Otaairemaa,  a  to  1  afat  tha  Balbaatlon 
ftllr,  7  to  1  aaot  Oraalthorpa,  and  88  to  1 
athar.    WoBb7  faar  laagtha  {  a  bad  third. 

Ofwid  attn4  Mmmdhof  of  fff.  {  1  nl. 

I>aflance.b7fitoakwail,8  7fa,8Nflb   -         Bolft   1 

DtaMff.iyra.Satjaib  ...    Pamr   I 

;Um»        -Bnrata   4 
,m,,  .»  .  'agat  OlBdarelia,  and  4  to  1 
agat  Daiaaaa.     Wan  bf  two  langtha;  a  lai^h  ba* 
twean  rccond  and  third. 

JbwJWapa^  ITeadhaf  Piatt  af  681. ;  4  fbr. 
noaarr.  Tit  flwrnlim.  i  pt,  flat  11%        -  Rallb   1 

KlB|la7yala,87ra.8a{l0ib  -  -    Patrf   t 

OatMat,S7ra,7ataib  ...  Blbbard  S 
BeaonMbra,  8  7ra,  8et  8ib    -  -  B.  Ooek    0 

Wlteli«raft,8  7ra,8at41b  -  -^  „>'7»«*   • 

Taltow  Oovn,  S  7ra,  Sat  lOlb  •       W.Saloioa    0 

.        Barren    0 
If  Palaaa  • 
agat  Baaarr  ••'  BaaaaMtea,*  to  1  agat 
Oatoaattt  to  1  agatTaUaman,aBd  lOOtoS  agrtKlBg- 
ley  Tala.    Waa  67  ibarlaagthat  a  bad  thii*. 

ar  Bif. ;  4  fW. 

-     Hlbbaad   1 

Haztobla   a 


Cindaarna,  3  7ra,  7at  41b 
Oiaflag  (lato  Jnritar),  S  71B,  8at 
a  to  fan  Olatalr,7  toa  agat  OI 


Jawel,S7ra,8Mieib      - 
TbHmaati,a7fa,8at7>b       - 
a  to  1  each  agat  Baaarr  ■•' ' 


Mi 
Ontpeat,  b7  Tedettt,  8  Tta,  7aa 
Orawlar,  S  7ri,  7at  ISlb 


LarS!^i?^7at41b     -  -  '^^  t 

Ofaallharpa,a7ra,8atNb  -  -       ■«"?"• 

»to4oB^ramlor.  8  to  4  agat  Ontooat, 7  «»l«C! 
Omelthorpe,  and  10  to  1  agal  Tim  QaaU.  Wa*  V 
three  Uagtha }  tha  aama  balwvcs  aaeond  aad  third. 


rare  BaadJeap  Ptmtt  of  981.;  T.T43.  C»  1^.18  pda.) 
Baeewaioa,  b7  Lambton,  S  7ri,  Sat  lOIb  ^beid  1 
IWHamaaTaTVBfOMHb  -  -      W-Salaaan    J 

BoeaBonhcar.S7ra.8atl«lb    -  -     ^ff^^   I 

Salffaman,4  7ra,fat81b        -  -  zS^*^   1 

Bllaa,a«Ta,iatnb         -  -  -     ^,^9^^   I 

Nai*a,f  7n,8at81b  -  -_     -?w»«Ii   • 

7  to  4  on  Saeeaaaioa,  4  to  1  agat  BU^,  5  to  1  agat 
Tallaman,  and  7  to  1  agat  Barata.  WaBb7  *ar 
leagtba*,  tvo  IcBgiha  batweaB  aaeond  aad  third. 

LIVERPOOL   SUMMER. 

WBDVE8DAT,  Aug.  n^-Ormi  £iag»»fr«  Pi'mimu 

5Mba  oflM/..  fbr  8  tt  elda ;  T.T-O.  C4  for.) 
Arro«illcht,lwOamboaeaa,7Bt18lb    -     F.Webb    I 
TheXnlght,8bt  -  -  -.      ?•  *?/?•  ' 

f  to  4  on  The  Knlfltt.   WoBb7~ 


JfaUm  Trnt-Ttm-OU  PUU  of  881. i  T.T.C.  alraight 

halfaaUe.                «    ^     „  . 

Hmperia,bvOa]MFl7awv,8at8lb     -    Chadarall  I 

Baiwton,9atHb      _         -          -       J.Oabana  8 

Niinaar7,8at81b-          ...         Batlar  S 

11  to  18  OB  Heep«ria,lS  to  8  agat 
8  agat  Bannery. 


»to 


Wtlttr  JTaadmy  PMa  of  801.  {  5  Ikr. 

AwilMoni,4jfa,lUtnb  -  -    ...-,1*'^  I 

BUMaon(lateLad7fMuie«o),37r8,8atiaib7.8mlth  8 

M7Cob,a«d,18al71b  -  -  Mr  A.  Barwa  4 


llagdaIa.a7m.8atSlb   - 


l.OabofM   8 


iagdaia.  a  TMaiat  sia  -  -  -#.wa^rs«  » 
11  to  8  on  April  Mam,  8  to  1  agat  tb«  Mag 
uahaaa  c»lt«6  to  I  agat  Magdala^^aad  If  to  1  a«ia 
av  other.     Won  b7  a  length  aad  a  half)  a  bad 


an7  a 
thiM. 

dlMfod  «idbB  of  Str. ;  T.T.O.  C«  *^-, 
Laaaaa,l7BiiMaNe,f7fla,8etttb       -         #»a«t   1 
Viaage,S7w;%t81h-  -  -  -  Batfar    8 


.     QiadmM    S 


B«iaMaiea,Svr8,7atlSlb  -  -    waamaii   a 

U  to  8  on  LmMB,  7  to  4  agat  Tiaaf a,  a«d  8  to  lafrt 
Bomaaca.   Won  bf  a  laagtL  ^  a  bad  third.  Tka  wta- 

JfabnM*  Oy  fffp)  of  S38t  {  Baarl7  <  fbr. 
Ut,  b7  Thoratoaibf ,  f  yia. 


Plaadtt. 
an  81b 

8taphaM«la,S7f*,8atl81b   - 
Adelaide,  4  7Ta,7at  81b   - 
Mtoo,»7rB,7altlb   * 
Honast7,  aged,  Sat  laib  - 
8alUei.and,aBt<lb« 
PrciddanfXhieoln,  8  Tra,  Bat  Slh 
Prior,  4  pre,  7at  Itlb  - 
Saratoga,)  yn.  Sat  91b  - 


J.OitmahMr    1 

F.  Wahb  * 
-    W.Oaar   9 

Oiadmril  4 
.J.Oabaaaa   9 

.  Faa  • 
Batlar   • 

.  Tiaall  O 


ay«  BfaAn  of  1801.,  fbr 9fr  aldai  S  Itar.  188 

!,  b7  Parmcaan,  Oat     •  ""* — ' 


Meant  Blair,  Sat  71b- 
ThaXMcht,8at   - 


W.Otop 


I 

t 

s 


BabrMMaroBS— Lad7de1Vaflbfd,8at71h    Taaa    « 
S  to  1  on  Goaataaea,  aad  B  to  1  age>  Maaat  Blatr. 


Waa  bf  MB  leng«ha« 
aad  third. 


ofitr.t  ift«. 

Load  iata.  b7  AitiUary,ar  Bapld  Bhaaa, 

4yra,«?ai  -       '-    ^      .  .  Plato  t 

ApHIJIani,4  7ia,tatl3Ib  •  .  -    Vteett  t 

BabiB  Hood,  »rra.  Sat  lib        -  -         Batlm^  t 

Camara.8  7ra,8atyib  -  W.Saav  4 

,8BtM 


WaltaB,87fa,8Btl«lb   « 


>bft    » 


Tommr,  8  7r8, 7at  111b         -  -  M'Bvaa    f 

8  to  iagit  Lord  /ab^»  to  8  aot  Aatil  Man,  aad 

Sto  1  agat  OMBara.   Was  bp  toav  liaagthB »  a  ha« 

thitd. 


^ ^  •PtW.,4brfyroMB|>«^*4Aw 

Coatto,b7  Dollar,  8bt  181b  -  -  >   w.  a. 


AUGUST,  1870. 


TttVWV AY. —UmMtUrt  Cup  df  ]Mt. ;  8  fbr. 
PtanniMii,  by  Bl«ir  Atbo),  9  jn, 

fctSlb  ....        J.  HodMO    1 

Prior,  4  jn,  8«t  131b      .  ^  -         Wjrali   S 

B*nton,3jrrt,  8ftt6Ib         -  -        J.  Oibonw    9 

Tto4MPtWBlfM,9toI  >ffcl8w«togs,fta4ftlol 
•ffBt  Prior.  Won  la  »  a«nt«v  br  half  a  longth :  • 
length  »b4  •  kalff  bMWMS  wMbd  uA  third. 


StdUfof  19M..,fbr  f  jrr  old*:  T.T.O.  (4  ftiT.) 
BaHahldar.bjBlaftr  Athol,6«l81b  OtCMent    I 

ConatanM,  ••»  ....  Oritaohav  S 
AnglM»y,  AM  8Ib  ....  Toon  9 
B  e  by  MaewoBi— Ladr  d« IVsflord, 

8rtl«)b        -  .  -  .  Kcnron    4 

M«aat  Blair,  etiStb       ...     W.  Oray   0 

7  to  S  on  Oonitanca,  7  t«  1  imt  Bal^hldar,  19  to  1 
afit  Moaot  Blair,  and  90  to  f  afat  any  otbcr.    Woa 
bjr  four  la«fftha }  •  bad  third. 
4>»MUa  F{ftm0  State  (HfJ  •f  lULi  T.Y.O.  (4  Air.) 


by  Macarani,  9  ria,  7it 


Vllaa«Syra, 

Lord  Jaha ,  4  jra,  7at  lib      - 

Vlaab,  4yn,bt51b 

Vlabtt,  4  yn,  8m         .  - 

La  Moiiaaa,  •  y«i,7at  10th 

B#aiiidar,  f  yia,  7at  4lb 

Biklah  Lambtam,  •  *n,  flat  8lb  - 

Sophia, 9  yra,  Cat  7Ib- 

Oatamaran,  9yra.  fiat  101b 


Wabb 

▼imll 
W.  Plait 

Bntlar 
-  JoUiB 

HoBt 

ermdwtU 

W.  Or«T 

-R««ran 

-  T.  Oaborna 


8  to  9  afrtt  viaab,  8  to  1  ant  StaphAnotlf ,  6  to  I  agst 
Lord  John,  8  to  1  each  ant  Catamaran  and  I<a  Monsaa, 
190  to  8  eaob  ant  Bopnie  and  Rejoinder  Won  by  a 
n«ch ;  two  lenrtna  betiv<«n  botwaen  leflond  and  third } 
Flo  ah  waa  a  ttodcrato  Ibarth. 

PmUiiBs  PlaU  of  40/  ,  for  9  yv  old* :  9  ftir.  110  yda. 
Ltttia  PriocoM,  by  Thoraanbjr,  P»t  Sib      -  Wlbon    1 
Lady  Flighty,  Sat  Stb     ...       Hvdaan    9 
Ch  e  by  The  KoaTC-Corfb,  Sat       .  -   Vidler   9 

5  to  9  oo  Little  Prinecae.  Won  by  ten  Ten|^t;  two 
lanftha  batwaan  ecooad  and  third. 

Idttrp90l  Nmrttnf  iTandleaf  of  1901.,  fbr  9  yr  old* : 

T.Y.cTfl  flir.) 
Ropbfn*.  by  Dundee,  7atltlb  -  -     Hant    1 

Petronnra.7«t4Ib  _  -  -     W.  Qray    9 

Fbrewen,tet8tb        ....  Bntler   3 
Fllle  d'Eawit,  Oit  6Ib     .  -  -  -  Fo«    4 

Haepcria,«at4lb        ...         Oradwell    i 

6  to  9  en  Hopbine,  5  to  2  ant  Patroailla.  and  0  to  9 
afst  Heaperia.  Won  br  six  Tedf  tbij  two  length  i  be- 
tween arcond  and  thlHT;  a  bad  rovrta. 

Aimirm  UtiUKtmp  flaft  of  40^.;  T.Y JCt*  <kr.) 
BI ondc,  by  Stoekwdl,  9  rra,  8at  Iflb  F.  Webb 

Olca  Boea,  4yT8,6etli1b  .  .  Uaat 

Bpaflowar,  9  m,  7»t  .  •  .         OtrndwcU 

Blneher,  4  m,  Bat  Sib    -  -  *  J.  Radion 

Bren  on  Olan  Roaa,7  to  9  aipet  Blonde,  and  4  to 
afatBonflower.    Won  by  a  head }  a  bad  tmrd. 

JMdM  PtmU  of  951. 1  1  ai. 
B  e  by  Caraetaooa— Enfenie,  S  yra,8e*  Maidaoal 
BiobiaHoad,8yra,7at81b         -  -         Batkr 

Wao  la  a  oaater  by  twelve  langlha 

Qmtm*t  Pfefeof  lie/.  I  9  aal. 
April  Mora,  W  Caterer,  4  pa.  Out  71b    Mr  Olameat 
Leaaee.d  yre.  9et  1Mb     ...         Batlrr 
Prlor,4yTC,9»t71b    .  .  -  -   Wyatt 

Oiatarbaao«,97Ta,8at71b        .  -    Grmdwell 

Boreereae,  8  yra,  fct  I9lb       .  .  .Jordan 

PlaneiniB,  9  n«.  Sat  Tib  -  .J.  Hadeen 

8  to  i  af«  Ptarminn  ,190  to  fO  a^at  Leaaea,  8  to 
afat  Prior,  and  8  to  I  e«Bt  April  Mora.    Won  by  sis 
lanytha }  tnro*  lenc<J*«  between  eeeond  and  third. 
FBtDAT.— 0<fM  Biennie/  BMkM  of  iSOI.,  for  •  yv 

oldot  8  An>« 
Hepbine,byD«BdM,talilh  -   J.Ortnahcw 

Petroailfa,  Sat  ....  MaidaMttt 
Blahovthorpe.SetSIb  >  -  W.  Piatt 

ThaKniffht,9Bt9Ib  ...  Payne 
I>rwdoa,8o*71b  ....  IMo 
AB(l0BOy,  Sat  8tb .  ...  Toon 

Bona,  lot  1  lib-         ...  C.Oray 

#  to  4  afat  Rovbine,  4  to  1  ant  Hona,  6  to  1  afat 
Biabepthorpe,  8  to  1  apt  The  Kaifht,  and  10  to  1 
afat  PelroniUa.  Won  Sy  four  loBfth*i  the  eame  be- 
twoen  aoooBd  and  third. 

JbrI  ef  a^fim't  PUtU  of  IIM.}  8  fitf. 
FIloB,  by  IVampetar,  9  no^at  81b  •  .    Vinell    1 

Ralph  LambtoiifSyra,  let  71b  -  .     W.  Gray    9 


La  Mouaee,  5  yia,  7Bt  Mb 
Flaeh,4yra,8at41b 
Saratoca,  8  na,  6ot  191b 
Lord  John,  i  yrB,7at  91b 
8  to  4  afst  Filoa,  5  to  1  ant  Lord  John,  8  to  1 


111 

-    Hunt  S 

Butler    4 

.    Wood   8 

W.  Piatt    6 

eh 


-  Butler 

W.  Gray 

A.  Wood 

Wilaon 

Cooka 


afat  Flaao  and  Saratofa,  7  to  1  ant  La  Mopese,  and 
lie  to  19  ant  Ralph  Laablon.  Wan  by  eif  lengtho; 
three  lengths  between  eeeond  and  third. 

JTivMry  JrondHoip  P/«f«  of  40/.,  ibr  2  yr  oldt ;  T.Y.C 

(4  fur.) 
Utile  Pri neeee,  by  Thormanby,  Set  Sib 
Caaeera,7etl81b.  ... 

Walton,  lat  41b         ... 
Ch  c  by  The  Knave— Corfo ,  Set  lllb    - 
Trojan,  Sat     .... 
Miller,  7et  ....    Gradwell 

8  to  4  on  the  Corfh  colt,  3  to  1  eget  Cumcra,  and 
10  to  1  ogat  Little  Prlnceae.  Won  by  half  a  length  i 
a  bad  third. 

Ziewraeel  C^ (Bm)  of  990/.;  aboat  1  mi.  4  far.  . 
Fidelia,  by  Sarioaa.  8  yia.  Set  -  Maldment  1 
HyoBoti*.4yra,Set71b  -  -  .       Oeborae    9 

Free  Trade,  8  yre,7et  81b     ...  Wyatt   9 
0  to  4  eaeh  afst  Myoaotis  and  Free  Trade,  and  7  U* 
8  afat  Fidelia.    Won  by  a  length ;  a  bad  tbitd. 

WOUr  Cmf  (Ha)  of  80/.;  nearly  8  ftir. 
Lcaaoe,by  Rapparee.tfyrv,  ISitSIb  -    Wyatt 

Flaah,  «yre,  l%t  19lb    ...  Butler 

B  c  by  Tedetto— Flyinf  Dneheea,  3  yra, 

list  .....  MrT.tpenee 
Ismsel,4yre,  13ktSlb     .  .  .  H.  IVflor 

Boreereea.d  yra,  list  lib      .  -  Hudson 

Jooephine,  4  yre.  Hat     .  .        Mr  Wilbinaen 

Playboy, agvd,10st&lb         ...    Bmith 
Oaumaraa,  9  yra,  lOstBlb         .  J.  Oabonie 

Tommy,  9  yra.  Set  191b        .  -  M*Bwoa 

8  to  9  af«  the  Flytaif  Daeheea  colt,  8  to  1  afot 
Catamaran,  0  to  8  afat  Leasee,  and  100  to 7  aget Flaah. 
Won  by  a  length ;  a  bad  third. 

IjuSa^  Purm  of  Htf.  1  8  fVir. 
BnnBower,  by  Kattlodram,  9  yra,  dat  191b  Oradwell 
yiaafe,9rr*,  Set  191b     ...        Wilaon 
Blneher,  4  vra,  Bet  91b  -  -        J.  Hudson 

Romance,  9  yra.  7at  tib  > 


f  to  1  agst  Blochcr 


Hwbes 

,  andOt 


to9 


7  to  4  agat  Tiaage, 
agst  Sunflower.    Won  br  Ibur  leaftha ;  two  lenftha 
between  second  and  third ;  a  bad  fourth. 

All-9t»4  Pist0  of  60/. }  T.T.C.  (4  fbr.) 
LoidJohn,4yn,0Bt61b     -  •  -Oabome    1 

LadyFlifhty,9yrs.6st91b       -  -     W.  Gray    S 

Walton,  9  yn,  Sat  191b         -  -  -       Fos    S 

10  to  1  on  Lord  John.  Won  by  ilx  lenftha  j  low 
1enf<hs  between  eeeond  and  third. 

T0TNE8  AND  BRiDQETOWN. 

WBDV8BDAT,  Aiv-  91.— Ttan  PhU(Hf}  of  89/.; 

aboat  9  ml. 
Breunus,  by  Voltifoar,4yrB,10et-      MrTrewmit    1 
J>e  la  Motto, Syra, Set   ...     Kennedy   9 
Gr  f  by  Lwrd  CliMon—Maid  of  Serwent, 

9  yra.  Set  91b         ...         .Lynham   8 

4  to  8  on  Brannaa,  4  to  afot  De  la  Votte,  and  10  to 
I  ag^  the  Maid  of  Denrcnt  filly.  Won  by  twelve 
longua. 

LmiM  PlMU{Bp)^  18/.;  aboat  1  mi.  4  for. 
Do  la  Motto,  by  Ohoraliar  d'ladaotile,  9  yro, 

8at71b  -  ...        'j.Rndd    1 

Boatiaf  aovea  othcrt. 
BtnMmf  BurdU  Jbee  PMeof  911^;  about  1  mi.  4  fur. 

OTw  Ibor  hurdlca. 
Robert  I«aadrie,  by  Ben  Webetor,  4  yra, 

llii41b       .  .  .  •  Uontley    1 

Baltira,8y]«,iekt8lb   -  .  MrTrcwant   8 

Blanimar,  8  yra,  lOet  8Ib     .  .        O.  Barrett   S 

Bowoirlaf,fyiB,Met    »         .         .     Colliafo   4 

d  to  4  oa  BpMta,  and  9  to  1  ofot  Robert  Laandrio. 
Won  by  thiaelonftha. 

2MM«A<«fp/eahiHeof68l.(  9  ml.  4  fbr. 
LiUle  Fairy,  aged,  lOet  191b  -  Kennedy    1 

Mfty  Day (latoMay Qaoeii), 8yra, ItM lib  Edward   I 
Panafa.afed,llstilb  ...     ApUa    3 

JaehorOlnba,8yra,llet71b    -  -    Mr  Road   0 

Tanioo,  4  yra,  IM  lOlb        .  .         Hitcbiaga   0 

9  to  1  ant  Veoiee,  and  9  to  I  eaeh  aget  Jaek  of 


Claba  and  little  Fairy, 
third. 


Won  by  two  lenftha;  a  bod 
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nry  8t4tpt4  Chut  (Mm)  of  SM. ; 


YMmmmr^  St0»ph  Ouut  (U^)  of  SM. ;  ftbevC  3  ml. 
TIm  Willow,  by  B«w»irinr 

UflilSlb      -  - 

SmftUbrook,  kffdl,  9M  Hb 

Bewvfrinr,  6irri,9«t3lb     -  -        T.  BRirett 

6  to  ieo  The  Willow.    Won  bf  rts  Icnfihs. 

THURSDAY.— 


Hltofalnfi 
-  O.  Ban«tt 


•'<  Pl0l4(Mp}  of  UIJi  ftboM 
B  nl. 
Brmnu,  by  VoltlKcar,  4  yra,  lUt  41b  Hr  Trfwuot    1 
Robert  Loaatfrio,  4  yrs,  lAit  41b  -      Hontloy   S 

X«<7  BxoB,  S  yn,  trt  -  Jfr  Col  lingo,  Jon    S 

D*  U  Motto,  9  yn,  8«t  71b         -  -  Kndd    4 

i  to  4  oo  Brcnnno,  10  to  4  oiptt  Lody  Bxon,  and  6  to 
S  opt  Do  U  Motto.  Woo  nwily ;  iweWe  loBgtho  bo- 
twccn  f^eond  ond  tblrd. 

Cnmttt0€  FkfU  (Hp)  of  151.  \  obo«t  1  nl.  4  for. 
BMDne.bf  Clorrt,  Byro,  dnTIb     -      F.  Lrnhun    1 
Bolloof  tbo8oMon,Syn,7tt9lb        -  O.  BomU   i 
Brcoano,  4  yra,  ISot  -  -     Mr  Trowetit   S 

l*roUry,  8  yra,  7«t  ftib     ...      Kennedy    0 
ft  to  4  on  Brainns,  6  to  4  ofot  Bollo  of  tbe  Sruon, 
ond  8  to  1  coeh  ont  Bononc  ond  Notary.    Won  by 
tluvo-qaartoro  of  a  IcBfith. 

Oraod  5m«A  Btwu  BtttfU  OkMU  of  CM.  |  S  al.  4  fiar. 
Tbo  Willow,  by  Bowitriag ,  and, 

Little  Foiiy,of«d,  Hot  lOtb       -  •     Konnody  X 

Paneh.afod,T0st7tb  ...    Aplin  3 

Jackof  Claba,67rs,tUt  -  *  Woodman  0 

Smallbrook,  wed,  l«oi         -  -  Bdwardo  0 

5  to  4  agst  Tho  Willow,  and  5  to  S  a«t  Little  Fairy. 
Won  in  a  ranter ;  a  bad  third. 

BrnmSteop  BtrnpU  Chme  of  90/.  t  S  ml.  4  ftir. 

May  Day  ( late  May  Qooeo),  S  yro,  lOot 7Ib  Bdwardo  1 

Panoh,  offfd,  lOit  .  .  .  Aplin  t 

SmallbrooW,  aired,  lOet  -  .  -  Barrett  9 

Bowatrinf,«  yr»,  lOot  .  .        Brimmteombo  0 

Bvon  en  May  Day,  and  S  to  1  agot  Smallbrook. 
Won  caaily. 

UXBRIOQE. 

lOfWL  WWn  SEATTOII  OOUMS.] 

TBITASDAY,  Stpt.  1.— Xooflry  Plate  (Bf)  of  W.\ 

akoot  ft  for. 
Bonnie  Katie,  by  King  of  TramM,  4  yn. 

Set  Itib  -  .  .  -  -         Manh    1 

7nanita,  4  yra,  7ot  ISlb        -  .      Shenington    9 

NortfaomStar,  iyra,  8ot81b     -  -    Hoztablo    9 

9  to  1  on  Bonnie  Katie.  Won  In  a  canter  by  a 
length  and  a-half ;  a  ehort  head  between  eccond  and 
third. 

Chimlm0  PhU  ofm. ;  abont  9  fte. 
Bod  Hind,  by  DIophantne,  9  yn,  tet  101b  -  Skclton    1 
Ho  e  by  Maater  Bagot— Inlhnta,  2  yra, 

7ot«ft>   -        V*       -  -     '   .    Newhovie    9 

Honflenr,  9  yra.  Set  tlb         -  -  -  Penfbid    8 

A  to  4  ag*t  the^Xnlknta  colt,  7  to  4  ogpt  Honflenr, 

Won 
two 


and  2  to  rafret  Red  Hind.    Won  eaelly'by  a  length ; 
longtha  oeCwocn  oocood  and  third. 

UMhriig*  Wthtr  Cvf  (Hf)  of  47lj  oboot  1  mi. 
Contempt,  by  King  Tom,  5  yn,  ISU  8lb  -  Deacon 
SaUy  Bntton,  9  yra,  lOit  91b       -  Mr  A.  Yatco 

Royal  Prlneeoe.  4  Vra,  Bit  191b  Mr  W.  Bambridgo 
Parma.Oyre,  lOot  Illb  ...  Mr  Priee 
Naral  Reacrre,  4  rre.Oatlllb         -  MrJoneo    o 

11  to  10  ant  Salljr  Sntton,  4  to  1  agot  Contempt,  and 
to  1  ogai  Royal  Pfineeae.    Won  by  a  length  and  a 
aHbad  third. 


5to 
half-, 

JToidfM  BmrdtrPhU  of  40/. ;  abont  1  ml.  f  Air.,  OT«r 

flvo  hnrdleo. 
South  Hatch,  by  Rattle.  3  yn,IOet 71b     R.  White    1 
Moncricir,  9  yro,  lOet  91b  .  .J.  Cannon    0 

Aatiaa,4yra,  llatTIb         -  .       H.Jaefcaon    0 

Ring,  9  yra,  lOM  71b       -  -  Mr  A.  Yatco    f 

Samoon, 5  yn.  Hot  I9Ib       -  -  -Kendall    0 

Been  on  Antiaa.  5  to  9  ogat  Booth  Hateb,  and  t  to  1 
agat  RInir.    Sooth  Hntoh  came  In  alone,  the  othcn 
havlDg  bolted  at  the  lecond  flight  of  hnrdleo. 
StlHnf  Hmrdit  Jhrac  of  981.}  abont  1  mi.,  overfbnr 

hnrdleo. 
Cnnbnry,  bySnrpllco,  aged,llat71b        -    Manh    1 
Moatenton,  4  yra,  lOet    -  Mr  W.  Bambridga    9 

Malcolm, 4  yra,  Hot.  -  »  -Kendall    3 

Chief,  I  yra,  lilt  61b       -  -  Mr  A.  Y»too    4 

Avcreion,3yn,  lOot  .  >  R.  White    5 

MiM'rr  Robert,  tfvro, : (at  -  .  T.  Barton    0 


War  Qocen,5  yra,  llaUb  -  Mr  J 

7  to  4  each  ngot  Cnabory  and  Averalon, 
Maetctman,  and  10  to  1  agot  any  other 
tbrec^oartrn  of      *        " 


a  length :  a  length  and  a-half  ^ 
•ceond  and  third.    Maatcneaa  wae  claimed. 


0 
to  1  agst 

Won  bf 
half  bo- 


UMtrUg*  amdU  Mtm  (MpiofW. ;  abont  1  mi.  4  fhr. 

over  aia  anrdlaa. 
Lothalr  (lota  Lord  of  Miimlo),  te  The  Prime 

Mlaietar,8yra,10»t4Ib  .  -      WWtely    I 

Molly  Bawn,  8  yra,  lOet  lib  B.  V  Anaoa.  Jan.    9 

Antiaa,  4  yra,  list  51b     .  .  .H.Jaobon    3 

HarUngton,fyra,  llstMb  -  -  Mr  Yateo   f 

RoyiilPrinccee,4fn,10at8lb    Mr  W.  Bambridgo   9 
Artlet,  4  yra,  lOat  Ah  -  .  Robinaen   0 

6  to  4  agit  Molly  Bawn,  8  to  1  agot  AatiM,  4  to  1 
ogat  Lothair,  and  8  to  1  agoi  Royal  Priaooaa.  Woo 
by  half  a  length;  a  length  between  eeeond  and  third. 


FRIDAY.— {7<»Wdf^  JTeniKeapof  TBI.;  abeot  1  mi. 
Bareclona,  by  Thotnanbr,  4  yra,  SM  71b  -  Skcltott    1 
Utde  Fairy,  3  yra.  Cat  «lb         .  .  Kewhoaoo    9 

La8emntraB,fyra.€at»lb  -  Shophcod    • 

Contempt,  S  yn.  let  Tib  -  .  .       Peafeld    4 

Breach  of  Promlee,!  yro,  Sol  lib    -       I.  Bdwnxda    8 
Clndcnlla,9yia,flot9lb-  -  -    W.  Little   f 

9  to  1  agat  Bareelona,  T  to  9  agal  Contempt,  f  to  1 
each  agat  Breach  of  Promiee,  La  Borrentiaa,  and 
OadoKlU,  and  100  to  19  agot  LitHe  Fairy.  Won  in  a 
canter  by  two  lengtboj  a  bad  third. 

Ptgimf  Btaktt  (Bp)  of  Iftl. ;  abont  3  far. ,  atraight. 
Lnna,  by  Cameriao,  4  yra,  Tet  8Ib         -       Hibberd 


to  1  agot  ] 
any  other. 


.  Manh 
-  Ncwhonaa 
Hnstaklo 
Skelton 
J.  Poyne 
Lena,  4  to 


Won  by  a 


Booale  Katie,  4  yra,  Vet  ifb  - 
Mim  PlaaaiUe,  i  yra,  Oct  Tib 
Korthem  Star,  ft  yra,  8at  81b 
Panada,  9  yn,  7et 
Patoy  Oat,  9  yn.  Oat  71b      . 

7  to  4  agat  Boaolo  Katie,  9 
agat  Panada,  and  8  to  1  agat 
loDgtb ;  a  head  between  eecoad  and  third. 

aemrrj  WtiUr  C^  (Bp)  of  981.  {  abc«t  8  Ihr. 
Bally  BottoB,  by  Panaoaan,  8  yn, 

lOatftlb-          -          .'      .'        MrA.Yalm  I 

BaroeloDa,4yra,Itot91b     .          -          J.  Clarka  9 

Miia  Thackeray,  4  yra,  Hat  71b-          -         Pottar  S 

KateSaTilIo,9yn,fot        -          •       H.Jackaoa  4 

Conrtier,9yn,19et91b  ...           Koeth  9 

Caaoa,9yn,10Bt     ...          -Hibberd  0 

MaoeyberiIan,9yn,8atUlb     -          -  Tfowhoaeo  9 

The  Poet,  9  yn.  Sat  111b     ...  Sfcdtan  0 

•  to  4  ogat  Barcelona,  8  to  1  agat  Sally  Sattoa,  and 
6  to  I  agat  aay  other.    Won  by  a  length  ;  a  length 
and  a*balf  between  Mcond  and 
twecn  third  and  foatth. 


third ;  two  loagthabo- 


CMmUat  PUU  of  951. ;  abont  4  far. 
UghtCload,byCaTeodUh.4yn,8atlllh    Manh    1 
Ro  o  by  Maatcr  Bagot— Xnihato,  9  yn, 

Tttsfb   -  -^       -  -  .  KcwhoBM    9 

Bclleaden.  9  yn.  Tat  Tib       -  -  Barnard    9 

Bonflenr.l  yn,  Sal  Tib  ...  Lovcgrevo    4 
Panada,  9  Tn,  Set  4Ib  -  -  .Comory    0 

Bed  Hind,  9  yra,  6at  I9lb  -  .       Skelton    9 

e  to  4  agat  lAgkt  Cload.  7  to  9  ogat  Bcllcadon,  8  to  1 
agat  Panada,  and  7  to  1  each  agat  tho  lafbnto  eolt 
aad  Red  Hind.  Won  in  a  canter  bj  two  longtha}  a 
lesgth  betwcoB  eocond  and  third ;  naif  a  loagth  aa* 
tweon  third  and  fonrth.    The  winner  waa  claimed. 

eaKmt  BomikmpBwih  Bee*  of  95t  { aboat  1  ml.  9  far., 

over  Are  hnrdleo. 
MInater,  by  If owminetcr,  aged,  lOtt  fib  J.  Oaanon    X 
Malcolm,  4  yn,  1 1  It  71b       .  -  -  KcndaU    9 

Cranbary,aged,19it7Ib-  -  -         Marsh    9 

Chocrftil,8yn,i0at  .  .  R.  r Aaaon,  Jon.    4 

War  Qncea,  5  yri.  Hat  4ib        -      Mr  J.  Rcynoldo    ■ 
6  to  4  agat  MInater,  J  to  1  agat  Cheorfnl,  and  4  to  1 
Ogat  CraabatT.    Woa  In  a  caatir  by  tea  lencthoi  a 
bad  third. 


WRCXHAM* 
FRIDAY,  Aw«.  9.— Opaa  S««eM«aAM  of  S7/.  !9«.; 
1  mi.  4  far. 
Stoaghold,  by  Citadel,  4  yn,  1 1st  I9lb  Mr  O.  Moora 
Olpey  Qnecn,6  yn,  19M      -  -        MrPoinoa 

Barlcyeem,  aged,  lift  Illb 
Ma  -'-•  - 

Bil 
Mai 


agent 


nto,8yn,  Ifctrib 


yra,  ]9Bt  - 


arac  Raohcl^agadj  I9rt 


1  "a*"*!  «•■•  - 

Won  ay  ofx  longtha. 


-  MrP.O.Oin 

-  Mr  Cbarlea 

T.  Taylor 
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•JnBO-i  Cu  *r  Ut.l  1  Bl..  >•«  (bn  borlla 


CJ*.II.,I,™;t«'';-'"  .  "  -  C.^Jjit  0 
EVD  *aVmi>  Bir4,  BBdAtatlcM  B*Ur  BnttDH. 

Scn^brOri^.^Tn,  llH'ilti    -      NrA.PiKili    I 

iTcnha,  l»  V(4«M.  1  ni,  tn  Ilk  -  '  B.  WbHi  I 
KiHiliuAn^UU), ■,»,)■( Tib  a.  Diulil.  I 
D-inUl.  >  TO,  M       ...      aildom    3 

tSS""^^''*"'^- "■'" '"™' 

R«ia><bt>,b7piinDiiu,lrr>,'l]iiTlbllrCtiut«i  1 
DDii|^!,]'fll,10U  .  -     III  lUriul'l     9 

WARWICK  SEPTEMBER. 

BffidtTI,M'}lti         _  -  .  .CUnrtI    t 

llfll  HluLMda,  'winbrmlnplui  itld  iblrd 
Jji»l«,IM  aulLulBuxt  WW. ;  Tiro  IIIl>C«n>, 
Clurd.irn.M  lllb     '     -  -  -  Ros'll    I 

TU.bl>.'>Tn.'>«ll»b  ~  -  -  Bkilun    I 

igl  IK  » luh  >>»  Clwil  ud  Mr  CdcU,  ( 19  >  •■« 

Tbl  Bv.  >l '»*■«■  •?;™ri«  >»1  M.!  Tmlmir,  »n4 
lNulta|«T»-biI,    Wn  If  >  bhJi  )  Itm  liniltia 


I  •pi  LlHqr  1r»taiir.  IM  10  n  ar 


ignloB,  Irn.  •"  dlb    '    -  -  -  Bk . 

fllDtBnlHvnv.knd  AlBllub  t«L  CbMJdiivt*A 
,dB«-do».    'rf«.bl<K>ck;.l.DphbH>«IH- 


atrMM^,  pfavDriiw.iiiu 


n«<l>rlckl>bii,IjT>,Al»lb  HiC.e«T°l<"<     * 

B  t  biTSi  o 'lb.'Si-<l«!l-.  d.^  °     *' 


glr*P«Siui.  tu  louT     '    '     -  -    OrtdHlI    < 

Brm*kinir,br  Onford.TfMOIb       .  .  JHbrT    I 

i(r^iJitn4T-Th.h]iDrb,7uisib  Wr»i  ■ 


tesSSs!" .  -  -  -  -WK 

II  w  9  «  TalWuliae.  *  H  4  ■■■<  PUTHlna,  •o 

TC>BiT,irM.iiini>       -       -        -  *r"* 

)>r4n>«iDrT<.1j«,IMtlk    -  -        ■■*■« 

Oh.<dlnjpi«.t  jn.  toi  lit        -  -        .'*?^ 
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X 


n,k<Yn 


Woc'br  £>i'rii«tUii  ibHlaiS^  bMwHnu 


.iiJIi! 


Iio)imUoiidrtt,>rBmW«i«o,4jn,   ^^^      , 

33iJHi.jin,n.iiii»-      -       -    'iS^  I 


ifiMss: 


eUBRAOH   SEPTEMBER. 


SEPTBllBBB,  IB70. 


-:H! 


Wan  hf  itll  m  lack ;  •  iBflh  tMwnn  HBiid  ul 


•rlUJmifHtl.,  *K  t  iroHn  1' 
14  L.  br  H MB  itMM,*H  «k 


T.Bdl/    1 

s.Tf,:i.;rB-,-—-  -  .  -  .  -,J^.  I 


"■SM 


WEST   DORSET   AND    BeAMmilU. 


I^r  MHmttjTm^lMtn    -        Mi  CalbHi  Jin,    t 
D<bM<»,)r»,Wltl1l  '    J.Piru    * 

D^aHiyS,»,Mtlk    -  -      W.D^to   ■ 


Tr]*,  1  rn,  U  (it  -  HTTriml 

PHil>haBB;rn,3TH,7alT1b  -■        7-Va^ow 

BlHliHr4.>«^k<nt  -  •  I.  Uni^i 

1  U  1  Ml-h.  Shu,  MlJ  1  Ui  1  t^n^rmmi 

a, <*»» m*m(M,} t^tH.,  lid. 

T^  flhMM,  >  JIB,  Tt  "b     •  J.Pbjpb* 


'-"■"'-  >'"?£: !  r.isjsfii 
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•r«i  Msaolo.  Won  bf  a  kvifth  ;  the  nine  betwrvn 
aecMid  and  tbird.   Tha  irinoar  was  elainH . 

FItII>AY.-if«rMrr    Stmkt»  (Bp)  of  150/.;   aboat 

6  far* 
▲ronhea,  by  Athantona,  0at7Ib  -     ICaeksev    1 

MiM  Sharp,  7ai  «lb    ...  P.Webb    2 

Partheiiop«,8«t4lb  ...        Jtthry    8 

lllMLMa,8at71b    ...  .Cannon    0 

Ilanmhoo,7at91b  .  -  -  8.  Uarliair    0 

8ra  AnoBooa,  7«t  Sib  .  .  J.  Clarka    0 

Oraaa  Darliot,  7it  41b  ...  WUmo  0 
The  Ninrer,  fit         ...  .Heraud    0 

6a«h,7st  .....    Gradwall    0 

3  to  1  agat  Partbanopa,  9  to  B  ajfct  Baa  Ancmoor,  6 
to  1  ooeb  agat  Mtaa  Lioie  and  Min  Sharp,  and  7  to  1 
afat  faah.    Won  by  half  a  langth ;  a  bad  third. 

Stand  Piatt  (Op)  of  60/. ;  about  4  fVir. 
Btrdia,  bjr  8t  Albana,  3  yra,  Oat  71b     -     F.  Webb    I 
Lana,  4  yra,  7et  5Ib    ...         I.  Clarice    S 
Prior,4  7Ta,9*taib  ...         Vinell    S 

Bleetioa,  5  fre.  Sat  5Ib  -  >  CInnent    0 

Clarionettc,  4jrr«.  7at  41b  -  Corringbam    0 

Sanib,  S  yra,  7M2lb    ...  -  Rowel  1    0 

IU<lainan,S]rra,6et         ...     llaekaay    0 

3  to  t  agat  Blrdla,  4  to  1  agat  Lana,  6  to  1  ant  YtXvt 
and  Elceiion,  and  7  to  1  agat  Clarionctte.  Woo  by  a 
langth  i  a  bad  third. 

AMngdtn   Siaku  of  lOO/.,    for   8   yr  olda;   T.T.C. 

(6  fhr.) 
Glaneoa,  by  Canaobia,  Sat  101b  .  Parry    1 

Tba  Kalgh^  Sat  101b  .  .         J.  Claalia    S 

J<ady  Atholatone,  Sat  Itlh  -  •>     Fordham    3 

II  to  10  on  Glaneaa,  IS  to  lOajpt  Lady  Atholatona, 
and  SO  to  I  agat  The  Knight,  won  by  thm  qoarteia 
of  a  length ;  a  Back  between  aaaond  and  third. 

Handing  atmpttakn  of  46/.;  about  0  fur. 
Ch  a  by  Man  at  Anna— Maid  Barrant,  9  rn 

»Bt71b    -  -  .  -  .   KewboaM    1 

Boaqa<tlira,  5  yra.  Oat  -  -  >    Parry    8 

Miauha,  3  yra.  7at  -  .  Mr  7.  Banoh    3 

Maaolo.Syra,7at4lb  .  .  Gradwell    0 

Little  Jim,  8  yra.  Oat  8lb  -  -  .    fihnpherd    0 

Ch  0  by  Diophaatna— iWaa,  8  yra. 

Oat 51b  -  -  .  .    F.Orkknera   0 

0  to  4  agat  Boaqn^tikra,  and  4  to  1  each  agat  the 
Va^d  Serrant  colt  and  Maaalo.    Won  by  fire  lengths. 

Culkam  Stakes  fMpJ  of  00/.;  1  ml. 
Tfanwraaaor,  by  Wild  Dayrell,  3  yra, 

7atr9)h  .....  Clenrnt  1 
B  f  by  Coata— >Morgan  la  Paya,  4  yra. 

Oat  Sib  -  -  '-  -        Grimahaw    8 

Timothy,  3  yra,  Oat  81b  ...  Gradwell  8 
fiaraalona,  4yn,7atlOlb      -  .       Jae.  Clarke    4 

BIrdIa,  3  yra,  Oat  IStb     -  >  .     P.  Webb    S 

8  to  1  agat  the  Morgan  la  Paya  filly,  100  to  30  each 
agat  TSm»thy,  Birdie,  and  Tranagreaaor,  and  0  to  1 
agat  Baroalona.    Won  by  a  head ;  a  bad  third. 

Scarry  8tak§$  of  00/. ;  abont  4  ftir. 
Alma  Malar,  by  Oxfbrdi  3  yra,  Oat  Sib  .       Rowell    1 
Glen  Rata,  4  ym,  Oat  -  .  Clement    8 

Mead,  8  yra,  Sat  1  lib  ...  Mackaay  S 
JacinU,  8  yra.  Oat  61b  -  -  P.  Webb    4 

Iiidoatry,  8  yra,  Sailllb.  .  .  IVewbouaa    0 

a  to  1  on  Alma  Matar^  to  1  agat  Glen  Roea,  and  10 
to  1  agat  any  irther.  Won  by  two  laogtha;  a  bad 
third.    Tha  winaarwaa claimed. 

QRAVE8END   AND   MEOPHAM. 

TH  UR8DAT,  Sept.  S.—Oraveatmd  Stakuot  31/. ;  1  mi. 

and  a  dlatance. 
Grand  Paloonar,  by  Bt  Albaaa,  3  yra. 

Bat  71b    -  -  .  -  .    R.White    1 

Bmily,4yra,9atlllb  -  .     MrA.Poola    8 

Qnaen  of  Oarkoeaa.  5  yra,  OH  71b        .        Bbetler   9 

9  ta  4  on  Graud  Falooncr,  3  to  1  agat  Emily,  and  10 
to  1  agat  Qaaen  of  Darkaaaa.  Wan  by  half  a  length ; 
a  bad  third.  •  ^   * 

XandoN,  CftalAam,  ami  D»ttr  Jta/fany  PhU  (Bp)  of 

40/.;  about  I  ftir. 
Billy  Padder,byStoekwall,  8yia,7at8lb       Lavett    1 
Grand  Palaoner,  3  yra.  Bat  71b         .         B.  White    8 
Oacraof  Oarkneea,  6  yrB,7s»101b        «  Prior    9 

Mlaa  Thaokaray,  4  yra.  Sat  71b  •  Sherrington  0 
Ohf  by  BlAlbaaa-Myrtla,Syra,78t4|b  Oibbard  0 
Daka  of  Saxaoy,  8  yra.  7at  -  .  -  Hardy    0 

•  la  4  agat  Grand  Pa)ooMr,S  to  8  agat  Billy  Paddar. 
4  to  1  agat  Mlaa  lliaekavay,  and  10  to  I  agaieaeh  of 


tha  othan.    Won  by  a  faaad;  fi>«r  Icogtha  hciwaca 
ateend  and  third. 

Bellkta  PlaUot  30/.;  h  far. 
Bed  Bind,  by  Diophantna,  8  yra.  Cat  Ob  CosataUa   1 
Ida,  8  yi«,  Sat  31b       ....  Payaa   8 
Nellie  Gray,  8  yra.  Oat  81b  -  •      Hagbaa    8 

Pel  Ma,8yia,7atlllb  -  -    Sharrlagion   i 

Acteeaa,  8  yra,  Sat  4Ib      -  -  Bavctaioek   0 

Lady  MIddleton,  8  yra,  Sal  ISlh  -  MrA.Paala  • 
7  ta  4  agat  Ida,  6  to  8  agat  Bad  Hind,  4  ta  1  aget 
Tfetlla  Gray,  and  10  to  1  agat  the  othoa.  Won  by 
thraa^uartan  of  a  length;  two  Irngtbe  batwacn  ae> 
cond  and  third.    Tha  winner  waa  claimed. 


Trial  Staktt  of  3ft/. ;  aboat  6  far. 
Romanea.by  Laeydea,  3yn,8at61b   -         Payaa    1 
Equerry,  6  yra,  lOat   .  -  -       W.Raercs    8 

Marina,9yra,0atIS1b     ...  LoTcgraTO    8 
Ch  f  by  St  Albana— Myrtle,  3  yia, 
SatOlb  -  -  -  -     Bhamngton    4 

6  to  4  on  Romanea.  4  to  I  agat  Marina,  and  S  to  J 
agatSqaeiTy.    Won  by  aiz  langtha ;  tha  i 
■acond  and  third. 


BMiag  BardU  Jbee  of  44/  ;  1  ml.  4  Iter.,  i 

hurdlea. 

CharoB.b)rllentairaa,4yra,10atlllb     8.  Oaalda    1 
Chrcrfttl,Syra,]6a4-  -  -       lUrAoaon   8 

Tott,4yra,  lOatlllb       .  •>       MrTomUaaoa    8 

Domino,  aged.  Hat  nib        -  Mr  R.ShealMrd    0 

Vanbrugh,4  yn,  Hat  4lb  -  -     8.  Smith    0 

Piona,8yn,  lOat       ...       W.  Raavca   0 
Catalogue,  aged,  llat  ISlh         -  Mr  BaynaMa   0 

5  to  8  agit  Tott,  a  to  1  agat  Charon,  4  to  1  agat  Taa- 
brugh,  5  to  I  agat  Cheerful,  and  8  to  I  agatCaialagua. 
Wen  by  a  length ;  ten  lengtha  batwcan  aaeoirf  and 
thiid. 

FBIDAT.-«earry  Bamdka^  af  88/.  |  4  fkr. 
Krllie  Grey,  by  Cape  Flyaway,  8  yea, Oat     Baghaa    1 
BadHind,8yn,6M71b       -  >  -8k?u«    8 

Zaaahmaa,  8  yra.  Sat  41b  -  -  Leraii   8 

Coartiar,Syra,art.7lb  -  -     ShamaglaB    0 

ViTid,2yra,  SatlSlb       -  -  .Bavatatock    8 

8  to  1  agat  Vivid,  8  to  1  agat  ZMebmaa,  4  to  1  agrt 
Red  Hind,  and  6  to  1  agat  MeWa  Gray.  Won  by  a 
head;  twolangtha  batwaan  aaeond  and  third. 

MeapUm  iTandbap  of  35/. ;  lmi.2A». 

Merrymaker,  by  Trampetor,  4  yra,  _^ 

Sat  -  —  .  .  Sharrlitgtoo    I 

BillT  Pedder,  3  yra,  Sat        ...    Levatt    8 
Emny,4  yra.Sat  lilb      -  -  iTr  A.  Povla 


Emny,4  yra.Sat  liib      -  -  iTr  A.  Povla   S 

6  to  4  on  Merrymaker,  8  to  1  ant  Billy  Padder,  and 
5  to  1  agat  Emily.    Won  by  a  langth  and  a  half;  m 


bad  third 


about  1  mi.  6  fcr. 


Btmtet^  Stakes  of  87/. ; 
Mewymahai,  by  Tmmpatar,  4 
list  101b  -       ^^       - 

Beating  ire  oihan. 

aaUmp  Baadk^  Plm$e  of  80f.  t  8  f^r. 
Nellla  Gray,  by  Cue  Flyaway,  8  yra,7at8lb  Priar 

It  lOlb  ' 


R.rAnacn    1 


Skeltoa 

Mr  TamlimoB 

Payaa 

»     Shctringioft 

Hardy 

.  ■•    Laratt 


Choier,3yra,7at 
Red  Hind,  8  yra,  7at  71b 
Tolt,  4  yra,  Sat  181b  - 
Ida,  3  yra,  Sat  91b 
Romance,  3  yra,  Sat  Tib 
Honfiaur,  3  yra,  Sat  61b  - 
Checrfhl,  8  yra,  Sat    . 

3  to  1  agat  Ida,  4  to  1  eaeh  agit  Bad  Bind  and  Ro- 
mance, 6  to  1  each  agat  Hanfieur  and  Oheerflil,  and  8 
to  I  aaat  Tf allia  Grey.  Won  by  a  langth  and  a  half} 
a  head  batwaen  tacond  and  ihM. 

8eWn$  BwrdU  HaadSnw  ofVL  \  X  mi.  8  for.,  arar Ibw 

liivdlm. 
Vaabrngh,  by  Van  Galea,  4  yra, 

llat  7Tb-  .  -  -    MrR.8hcphflf4    I 

Charon.  4  yra,  Hal  101b        .  -        8.  Daoiab    9 

Cheerful,  i  yra,  lOat  6Ib  .  -  R.  I'Anaoa    8 

Catalfgoe,  aged,  llat  101b   ...    Halaa    • 
WarQaaan,5yrs,  ll<t  -  -         4ir  Rcynalda    O 

Chlat,  5  yra,  llat       -  "  *         Mamfbrd    O 

Fiona,  3  yra,  lOaS  -  -  -  W.  Recrca    • 

8  to  1  agat  Vaabrugh.  8  to  1  agat  Chaarfnl,  5  to  I 
each  agat  Chief  and  Cnaron,  and  8  ta  1  agat  FioB«. 
Won  wf  thraa  laagdia  t  a  laagtli  halwaaa  Maead  and 
third.  -»      »  • 


SBPTEHBER,  lB6g. 


^^l"-?"!'.?";.?'""      '    '"'"' ' 


l>D|±bl  IlKWHB  •HODd  tM  iklrJ. 

Il.i  B-""^  °'  BMi  Si.  Latn  Cw 


:t 


Cllvnev.  B7n>M  IO;b      -  -  -        Fpi    0 

TIicDuDi,  CTUani*.  •nl  BfoDrdvTe  u  I  tftx  Pun. 
llli>(.l(l»lfUti>inIO<u4  ttopi  lal  BordH  Eslilil, 
ud    B  U    I  •(■!  Mr  Jjl.nl«.=.'.    1-a.     Wo°  t?  ■!• 
iMitlu,  l,rir.ln.pl.b«,™oi«»nd.ndllilr4. 
Onbr^CU^IHI.;  IU4  a«-li>  (tfoj,  lM^d..J 

*««.,"  .ri.Vu  101  "°^"''     ^'       -     Urid.'K    I 
UI™i-.itI.,;itTlli  -  -  -       ll«n.    » 

KlilT"'7.l'sii  -      "    -      '    -  "^I    « 

BilHOU.    md  \ti  la  Bnili  •>><  UdV  ['Dldiaind 


Eliiri>filuFin«,tiTeTHiMCIiUr,  ^^ 

n%  si»i/i  or  1  HI-,  (bi  s  ,r  ijdi  1  lud  Hiu*  1d 


1  i«Tl  flStJi'MM^Ifl.  .m'ciS'b™.  .>d  B»>U 

iiiti.nioioiii  wiir,  .dA  M  w  t  .(H  aiupios. 

Worn  if  htU  1  Itprbl  l>«  ItofUu  tolxn  Hfcnd 

f>;n'SU>"OI'S,IMI^I*i9]|ro1d>i  Bl.  Ufn 
Itc«(nn,Mil(lb  -  .  T.  PjJKj    I 


■"'■Sl'slufoli,       "    .    "   - 


i  Lo4aqPunBicui,  100  la  50  kiK  aaDir>  Jh,H  u 
»fa(0>r  Euitj,  and  IOib  1  boI  Tai^wlta.     Itdii 

'kiind«(^.}rn.>H"b  -  8^1*~a    ■ 

WH>rTlii>,ltn,eiI»V       -  A.WiUlni   « 

L-pl.D,>™,JB  -         -         -         a-£SH  I 


.     -    .     ■    -^^   I 


"i «'!'« Kl cLic  w«b,.i«^»d.i«*(. 


I  E^'iSHCS'SS'S'^i 


SiT 

11$  8BPTBMBBB,  1810. 

l(JII.TtMiiiiP«,»m,««Hlb      -  itl<  uJ  M 

■»  n  Awo.  IM  B  MM  Oh  T^rt.  WIW 


W  I  iHk  •!■  Iksr,  UJr  iHluI,  ■  Ba^H    t 


>5§j 


J-P.klr,(,I.,  lla- 

H...l»t,»/]|R10I|. 

B  4  1  (m  nt  Pjptr.    Wbd  by  ft  hHl  ^  «  b 
HAMPTON   AimlMN. 


SBPTBKBBB,  1870. 


SC^*^ 


"S^- 


JSiiw*rJS::rAV    

P1«itpM«D«JHrt*jn.ll>*tlAb-llrQ.CI*iBnit    « 

PInlHUDiWrr, 
>«■  WMalilfn 


SSs'.'?.''-"''"-" 


- 'S; ! 

I 

1 


Chiii»s.ir'i.i°«ii<>     ' 

ul  1  tD  I  neb  •nlV'olblDil  •Bd  i 


?5es! 


as 


— ^JF.U--0»fB>Jc,fMI.:«ri.r. 
FiWI,1  yrf ,  IM  4Jb         ^^    t 


™^/;. 


V  '  "  '  JE'nl?""'''  *  *"  '  '"** 
"-^d  bw,  (bill  ibiiil.   SkMhc 


UtoriHi./^iIMilb'    -    '    -  Cgi 

BjlL.«,».l|™rBnb-  -  -      B 


SEPTEMBER,  1870. 


SUTTON  PAHK 


1>SlIlB*./r<.>«|lt 


WoWh.  Ill  Nortk  Liiic»lD,MtlDI<>      -  W.  Wklr. 
CIi  °  l>r  Kwltdnn-FlilcH.  I*i  IWb    .  -  BriilDn 

S-(«.*iTlb  _-        .-        -  -    p.p» 

K^.Tiii":?  rJT  IB"  I"""  "  -    "   '^^•J. 


^^isjUsi. 


MlHnrt/w.'tin^tHHb  -     W.  W.^.i 

loT  i^  B>]|k,  1 10  »  .p.  cum™.  '^"^^  J'P^ 


s,sjjj£vr^_;;_ 


a-llt-l  BrrJiM  amn  Df ! 


elM— OiMgyiri 


SrOiif  SubHsf  19»t..rDr  1  TTsllii  OraieniH  U 

10  u  1  01  L*1T  S»41^.    Wan  mf  lullr  1^   > 
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